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Babylonians,  168. 

|  Badal  Rai  (See  Saiyar). 

Badami,  capture  of,  418. 

!  Badarayana,  401. 

|  Badr  al-Din,  Muhammad,  n.  79. 
j  Badr,  battle  of,  195. 

!  Badya,  260. 

;  Baghdad,  29,  n.  38,  181,  243,  244,  247, 
254,  37°;  paper  mill  m,  n.  145. 
Baghdad  School,  152. 

!  Baghdad  tradition,  37. 

I  Baghdadi,  al-,  ‘Abdul-Qadir,  376. 

|  Bahadur  Shah  II,  282,  284,  285,  289, 

|  296,  297. 

I  Bahadurgarh,  Nawab  of,  288. 

Bahar,  Malik-ush-Shu'ara,  50  and  note. 

|  Bahizo  pundit,  415. 

1  Bahmani  administration,  28. 

army,  26. 
commanders,  31. 
culture,  25,  35. 

I  dynasty,  271;  history  of,  25, 

|  queen  265. 

I  force,  269,  270. 

king,  Feruz  Shah,  265. 
Kingdom,  28,  29,  35,  256,  268, 
269,  270. 

Minister,  271. 
nobles,  268,  269. 

State,  35. 
sultans,  29. 

Wazir,  34. 

Bahmanis,  34;  Empire  of,  25;  favourite 
of  the,  33. 

Bahmanis’  Gulbarga,  28. 

Bahrain,  257. 

Bahri  Mamluks,  303. 

Baida,  129. 

Ba’ighra,  Mahmud,  270. 

Baihaqi,  Muhammad  ibn-i-Ah^iad 
Mamuri,  n.  169. 

Bait,  Ahl-,  al-,  199*  203. 

Bait-ul-Mal,  124. 

1  Baj,  125*  .  „  , 

BajiRao,  437,  438,  439i  44°;  installation 
of,  437;  property  of,  438, 

'  Baji  Rao  II,  437. 
i  Bakhshi,  283. 

I  Bakhtiyar  Kaki,  Qutb-ud-din,  n.  283. 
Baklana,  Faujdar  of,  61. 
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Bakr  ibn  Ismail  al-Ansari,  275. 

Bakri,  260, 

Bakri,*  al, -Abu- 'Ubaid  'Abdullah  b. 

'Abdul- 'Aziz,  253. 

Bakri,  al-,  as-Siddiqi,  Muhammad  b,  i 

Muhammad,  n.  37.  ! 

Balaband,  n.  287.  j 

Baladhury,  al-,  1x9,  n.  2,246,  362,  n.  389.  ' 
Balaji,  60,  75. 

Balhara,  368,  371. 

Balkh,  136,  256,  257. 

Balkhi,  al-,  Abu-Zaid,  119,  248,  249,  250, 
251;  school,  262,  263. 

Ballabgarh,  Rajah  of,  288. 

Ballo  Tatya,  437,  438. 

Baluchistan,  370. 

Bamahnava,  374. 

Bamian,  128. 

Bana,  ibn-,  Amr,  273. 

Bani,  Hashim,  178. 

Banu  Hashim,  379. 

Barad,  365. 

Baransi,  363. 

Barhirava,  365. 

Bari,  city  of,  375. 

Barmecide  (see  Yahya  b.  Khalid). 

Baroda,  369,  377. 

Barquq,  Sultans,  n.  38. 

Barr,  al-,ibn-Abd,  10. 

Barsbay,  Sultan,  303. 

Barthold,  V.  V.,  n.  435. 

Basant,  289. 

Basanti/289. 

Bashir  b.  Sa‘d,  379. 

Bashshari  Maqdisi,  362,  365,  366,  369. 
Basilpur,  290. 

Basra,  129,  247,  260,  391. 

Basra,  al-,  gates  of,  1;  governor  of,  391; 

people  of,  1;  traders  of,  12. 

Basran  chiefs,  1 1 . 

Basran  soldiers,  4. 

Basrans,  1,  4,  13. 

Battani,  al-,  n.  168. 

Battuta,  ibn-,  nn.  36,  77  79,  243,  244. 
BaUuta,  ibn-,  Abu- ‘Abdullah  Muham¬ 
mad  (  Shams  ad-Din  ),  257,  258, 
259* 

Batwa,  n.  283. 

Bayalun,  Khatun,  257. 

Bazar,  Mir  Khan's,  291. 

Bedouin  women,  360. 

Bedouins,  298,. 

Beer,  269. 

Begam  Samru,  291,  293. 

Belgaum,  272, 


Belin,  n.  300. 

Bell,  Miss  G.,  32. 

Bellary,  70. 

Bellini,  n.  301. 

Belvalker,  401,  403. 

Benares  (See  Baransi). 

Bengal,  62,  91,  94,  257  ;  factories  in 
71;  firearms  in,  n.  26. 

Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  361. 

Bera,  269. 

Berar,  n.  35;  subedar  of,  61. 

Berbers  of  the  Maghrib,  425. 

Berlin,  251. 

Bernard  von  Breydenbach,  n.  299. 

Berunl,  (Biruni)  al,  167,  168  &  note, 
n.  170,  244,  251,  262,  253  &  note 
263,  374*  399. 

Bhailmal,  376. 

Bharatpur,  291. 

Bheema  (Bhima),  265,  418. 

Bhojrai,  368,  369,  376,  377. 

Bholanath,  Rajah,  289. 

Bhonsla,  Mudhaji,  417. 

Bhonsle,  Raghiji,  438. 

Bhopal,  369. 

Bickerton,  Sir  Richi.,  94. 

Bidar,  25,  27  and  note,  32,  33,  61,  268* 
269,  272;  city  of,  269,  270;  Firuz- 
abad  to,  266,  270;  madrasah  at, 
34;  the  suba  of,  438,  440;  the 
chauth  of,  439. 

Fort,  n.  27. 

Sultanate,  28. 

Sultans,  28. 

Bihar  366;  Shakranwan  in,  n.  78. 

Bijapur,  31,  35,  269,  414;  subedari  of,  57. 
Bijianagar,  268. 

Biktash,  136. 

Bilal,  78. 

Bimnah,  417. 

Binde,  414. 

Birjandi,  n,  167;  ‘Abdul-‘Ali,  170,  171, 

172,  173*  n.  175. 

Bjorkman,  n.  300. 

Black  Sea,  242,  257. 

Bombay,  88,  93,  94,  366;  Commander-in- 
chief  of,  89;  troops  from,  419, 
Bombay  Government,  88. 

Books  Reviewed  : 

Annual  Bibliography  of  Indian  His¬ 
tory  and  Indology ,  Vol.  II,^~*Braz 
A.  Fernandes,  234. 

Constitutional  Developments  in  the 
Islamic  World , — Prof.  Ramesh 
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Chandra  Ghosh,  357. 

Geographical  Factors  in  Arabian  Life 
and  History , — Dr.  Sh.  Inayatullah, 

235* 

Haidar  Ali ,  Vol.  I,— Dr.  N.  K.  Sinha, 
237- 

History  of  Early  Muslim  Political 
Thought  and  Administration, — 

Prof.  Haroon  Khan  Sherwani  of 
Hyderabad,  236. 

Humayun  Badshah,  Vol.  II, — 
Dr.  S.  K.  Banerji,  232. 

Islami  Parti  ka  A'in, — Aziz  Hindi, 
469*, 

Kashmir  :  the  Playground  oj  Asia , — 
Dr.  Sachchidananda  Sinha,  359. 

Peshwa  Madhau  Rao  I, — Anil  Chan¬ 
dra  Banner jee,  469. 

The  Administration  of  the  Sultanate 
of  Delhi , — I.  H.  Qureshi,  117. 

The  Crusade  of  Free  Spirits  :  (A 
draft  of  Peace  Conditions), — the 
Rt.  Hon’ble.  Alexander  Warn-  | 
wetzos,  471. 

The  Imperial  Treasury  of  the  Indian 
Mughals , — Abdul  Aziz,  356. 

Bora,  368,  377. 

Bosnawi,  al-,  n.  38. 

Brahma,  407. 

Brahmanabad,  122,  123;  conquest  of, 
r2o,  1 21, 

Brahmans,  121,  122,  n.  124,  372. 

Brahmayun,  373. 

Brazen-Fly,  137. 

Breydenbach,  Bernard  V.,  nn.  299  and 
3°2* 

British  administration  in  India,  294. 
Empire,  90. 
government,  417. 
justice,  295. 
officials,  296. 
possessions  in  India,  295. 
post,  293. 

Brockelmann,  nn.  77,  84,  246  and  248. 

Brown,  P.,  n.  131,  132. 

Browne,  n.  25,  32,  n.  135. 

Buddammee,  town  of  418. 

Buddhist  Raja,  376. 

Budh,  371;  temple  of,  120. 

Budr-uz-Zaman,  420. 

Byhler,  G.,  n.  434. 

Buhturl,  al-,  n.  176,  187. 

Bukair  b.  al-  Akhnas,  2. 

Bukhara,  257;  Madrasa  of,  432. 


Bukhari,  86. 

Bulaq,  77. 

Bulgarlands,  258.  ' 

Bulghars,  Volga,  Court  of,  243. 

Burhan,  66. 

Burhanpur,  61,  62. 

Burhanuddin,  420. 

Burma- Yunan  route,  243. 

Burnell,  401 
Burton,  n.  123. 

Bussy,  92,  93, 

Buwaihi  Wazir,  273 
Buwaihids,  29 

Buwayh,  ibn-,  Rukn-ud-Dowla,  Vizier  of, 
179 

Buzurg  ibn  Shariyar  243,  367 
Byzantine  Capital,  257. 

Byzantine  territory,  124. 


CAIRENE  WOMEN,  n.  299;  Ladies, 
301,  303. 

Cairo,  38,  n.  79,  80,  119,  257,  262,  263, 
298,  301;  market  in,  302. 

Calcutta,  290,  294. 

Calendar,  Gregorian,  172;  Jalali,  166; 

Persian,  167,  170,  171. 

Calicut,  258. 

Caliph,  the  Choice  of,  378. 

Caliphs,  Abbas  id,  in  Egypt,  36. 

Caliphs,  the  first  four,  17. 

Cambodia,  258. 

Camel,  battle  of,  394. 

Cambell,  Lt.-Col.,  89,  90,  91,  92,  93,  94, 
95;  Major,  88,  Sir  Archibald,  421. 
Cannanore,  Bibi  of,  95. 

Canton,  243,258. 

Cardozo,  B.,  nn.  425  and  427. 

Carnatic,  61,  62,  63,  70,  91,  421;  Nawab 
of,  61,  75,  92;  invasion  of  the,  421. 
Carpaccio,  n.  36,  301. 

Cartography,  260;  Roman,  262;  Muslim, 
263. 

Caspian  Coasts,  254. 

Caspian  Sea,  242. 

Caucasus,  251. 

Cawnpore,  361. 

Caesar,  Julius,  169. 

Celebi,  Evliya,  n.  143. 

Cesare  Vecellio,  n.  36. 

Ceuta,  254,  255. 

Ceylon,  128,  243,  249,  157,  434. 

Chach,  123. 


XI 


Chach  and  Ak’ham,  battle  between,  263. 
Chach  Saitaj,  363. 

Chambal,  61.  62. 

Chancery  Judges,  427. 

Chanda  Sahib,  69,  75;  letter  by  68; 

support  of  61. 

Chandelas,  122,  123. 

Chander  Dev,  377. 

Chandraval,  village  of,  297. 

Chaori,  291. 

Chatr,  n.  283. 

Chaturbhuj  Kaul,  402. 

Chaul,  32. 

Chauth,  42. 

Chengama  Pass,  70. 

Chengir-e-pandan,  n.  288. 

Chhandogya,  402. 

Chiminagi  Appa,  437;  installation  of, 
438. 

China,  128,  242,  246; 

S.  W.,  243,  251,  257,  258. 

Sea,  249. 

Chinese,  169. 

Chitalrai,  Harchand,  376. 

Christian  civilization,  255. 

Scriptures,  398,  399. 
teachings,  influence  of,  241. 
pre-,  Geographical  theory,  241. 
Christianity,  294.  | 

Christians,  300;  churches  of  the,  12 1. 
Circassian  period,  298,  299. 

Suli’ans,  38. 

Circassions,  under  the,  303. 

Code,  Swiss,  425* 

Colin,  G.  S.,  n.  142. 

Columbus,  262. 

Communist  State,  48. 

Company  officials  296. 

Company's  persecution,  295. 
Constantinople,  3,  128,  251,  257,  258. 
Convention  of  Kharda,  436. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  n.  89. 

Cordova,  253,  254. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  419,  421. 

Coromandel  Coast,  65,  76,  243,  248,  257. 
Cosmas,  Monk,  241. 

Cosmography,  views  about,  241. 

Court  of  Volga  Bulghars,  243. 

Crimea,  257. 

Crooke,  n.  123. 

Cudapa,  Nabob  of,  67.  | 

4 


Cultural  Activities 

Deccan. 

Bijapur  Arabic  and  Persian  manu¬ 
scripts,  451. 

Bombay  Akbar  quatercentenary, 
celebration  of,  108. 

Madras  Exhibition  of  Islamic 
History  and  Culture,  446. 

Madras — Islamic  Series,  publica¬ 
tion  of,  219. 

Mysore — Archaeological  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Annual  Report  of  the, 
107. 

Mysore — Letter  of  Vira  Rajendra 
Wodeyar  Raja  of  Coorg,  107. 

Delhi 

A  chair  in  Islamic  Studies,  221. 

An  Inaugural  Lecture  (Economic 
Activities),  222. 

Anglo-Arabic  College,  no. 

Anjuman-e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu  (Hind), 
109. 

Government  Publicity,  457. 

Hikmah,  the  meaning  of,  (discourse), 
222. 

Manuscripts,  225. 

Nadwat-ul-Musannifin,  no,  222. 

Persian  Wit  and  Humour  (lecture), 
222. 

The  Jamiah  Milliyah  Islamiyah,  109. 

The  University,  456. 

Foreign 

America — Progress  of  Islam  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  346. 

America — The  Orientalistic  Scene 
in  America,  114. 

Egypt — Jabir  ibn-Hayyan,  347. 

London — “  Arabic  Listener  M  the 
Fortnightly  Journal,  348. 

Oxford — Muslims  in  European 
Balladry,  347- 

Spanish  Review — Two  New  Frag¬ 
ments  of  the  “  Memoirs  ”  of  the 
Ziride  King  ‘Abd-Allah  of  Gran¬ 
ada,  hi. 

Hyderabad-Deccan 

Authenticity  of  an  important  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  Prophet,  96. 
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Celebration  of  400th  Anniversary  of 
the  Birth  of  Akbar,  the  Great 
Mughal  Emperor,  104. 

Da'irat  al-Maarif  of  Osmania  Uni¬ 
versity,  219,  446. 

Extra-Mural  Lectures  of  the  Osma-  | 
nia  University,  210. 

Hyderabad  Academy,  106. 

Iqbal  Day,  Celebration  of,  331. 

Majalla-i-Tailsanin,  446. 

Majlis-e-Ulema,  445. 

Milad  Conference,  Fifth  Session  of, 
333. 

Osmania  University,  105. 

Quranic  Teachings,  105. 

The  Convocation  of  the  Osmania 
University,  332. 

The  Oriental  Research  in  the  Osm¬ 
ania  University,  106. 

The  Urdu  Periodicals,  214. 

North-Eastern  India 

Aligarh — Islami  Jama'at,  340. 

Aligarh — Letters  of  Late  Dr.  Iqbal, 

343* 

Aligarh— Maulana  Abu -Abdullah 

Muhammad-bin- Yousuf  Surati,  226. 

Aligarh — The  Majlis-e-Islamia,  229. 

Aligarh — Zahra  Mosque,  231. 

Allahabad — “  Onward  ,”  343. 

A'zamgarh — Darul-Musannifin,  341. 

Bankipur — The  Oriental  Public 

Library,  230. 

Behar — The  Journal  of  the  Behar 
and  Orissa  Research  Society,  461. 

Bengal — Iqbal  Day  Celebrations  in 
the  Rajshahi  College,  343. 

Thana  Bhawan-  Maulana  Thanvi, 
459- 

United  Provinces — A  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  H.E.  Nawab  Sahib 
Chhatari,  230. 

North-Western  India 

Lahore— New  Publications,  466. 

— Shaikh  Muhammad  Ashraf, 
232. 

—  The  Iqbal  Study  Circle, 
231. 

--Works  in  Preparation,  467. 

Punjab — The  University  Library, 

344- 

Culture,  15,  24;  Arya-Semitic,  29;  Bah- 
mani,  25;  Hellenistic,  242;  Isla¬ 
mic,  1 5;  Muslim,  16. 

4* 


Culture  and  Religion,  relation  of,  n.  422. 

in  Islam,  422  and  note. 
Customary  law  in  Islam,  425. 
Cyrenaica,  258. 


DABBI,  AD-,  ABI  AL- ‘ABBAS,  176. 

Dabul,  32. 

Dacca,  258. 

Dackan,  Bawdsha  of  the,  421. 

Dada  Gudraji,  440. 

Dahar,  353. 

Dahir,  123. 

Dahshudhan,  184. 

Dalai,  ad-,  277. 

Damascus,  38,  77,  79,  129,  254,  256, 
n.  299,  302. 

Dara,  397,  398,  400,  402,  403,  4?4>  4<?7» 
408,  409,  410,  111;  practical  life 
of,  398;  works  of,  399. 

Dara  Bakht,  Mirza,  284. 

Dara  Shikoh,  397,  398,  402,  412. 

Darhand,  (See  Waihand). 

Daribah,  296. 

Dastar-i-Sarbastah,  n.  287. 

Da'ud,  ibn-,  281. 

Daudpota,  n.  137. 

Daulat  Rao  Sindia,  437,  439. 

Daulatabad,  25,  269;  fort  of,  440;  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  fort  of,  439. 

David,  1 5 1. 

Davids,  Fort  St.,  68,  75,  76. 

Dawani,  Khwaja,  Jalaluddin,  34. 

Dawson,  Prof.,  361. 

Dawud,  26  and  note,  31. 

Dayam,  Qadi,  Muhammad,  61. 

De  Goeje,  249. 

Debal,  122. 

Deccan,  27,  28,  29,60,  61,  62,  66,  71 ,  72, 
73,  269,  270,  affairs  of  the,  58; 
bazars  of  the,  32;  beauty  of  the, 
33;  culture  of  the,  31,  34;  factories 
in  the,  71;  glory  of  the,  33;  Great 
Ruler  of  the,  265;  history  of  the, 
271,  272;  Key  of  the,  32;  Queen 
of  the,  266;  Saviour  of  the,  270; 
Strength  of  the,  270;  Subedar 
of  the,  57,  58,  59,  60,  62,  63,  66, 
arms,  269. 
army,  269. 
politics,  270,  272. 

Deccams,  27* 

Dekni,  Mallo  Khan  (See  Mallo  Khan), 
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Delhi,  58,  59*  6o»  6it  <>3,  72,  257,  286; 
297 ,  376;  buildings  of,  289;  capi¬ 
tal  at,  25;  Citizens  of,  288,289; 
City  of,  296;  Colonists  from, 
27;  Court  of,  61;  Envoy  at,  60; 
European  population  in,  288; 
People  of,  283,  286,  290,  291; 
Populace  of,  296;  pre-mutiny,  282; 
Sultan  of,  25,  32;  Sultana  Radia  of, 
265;  Sultanate  of,  25;  throne  of, 
282, 

Delhi  Gate,  291. 

tradition,  29. 

Denison  Ross,  n.  26. 

Derband,  254. 

Deussen  Paul,  400,  403. 

Dhafari,  258. 

Dharma,  423. 

Dhauq,  Shaikh  Ibrahim,  284,  286. 
Dhimmis,  126. 

Dhunkal  Singh,  286. 

Dhulfiqar  Jang,  Salabat  Khan,  59,  60. 
Dihqans  of  Persia,  425. 

Dionysius  Talmarenisis,  124. 

Divine  Spirit  Holy,  407. 

Diwali,  289. 

Diwan-i-Am,  33,  285. 

Khas,  33,  285. 

Diwan  of  Kabul,  130. 

Diwan  of  Public  Works,  130. 

Doab,  414. 

Doabs  of  the  Kistna,  Bhima  and  Tunga- 
bliadra,  418. 

Dodwell,  68. 

Domenico  Trevisnao,  n.  36. 

Dowson,  n.  124. 

Dozy,  nn.  147  and  148,  249,  nn.  298, 
299,  300,  301  and  302. 

Duff,  Grant,  nn.  418,  437,  438,  and  439. 
Dunanah,  Nawab  of,  288. 

Dulab,  battle  of,  n.  3. 

Dupleix,  61,  63,  66,  70,  75. 

Duqmaq,  ibn-,  n.  300,  n.  302. 

Dutch  Jurist,  432. 

•Dutch,  90. 


EAST  INDIES,  243. 

Eastern  thinkers,  433, 

Edict  of  1936;  Imperial,  54. 
Education  Islamic  theory  of,  319. 
Education  in  Islam,  317. 


Egypt,  244,  49,  254,  255,  256,  257,  258, 
302,  374*  433*  435;  Abbasid 

Caliphs  in,  36;  Canals  in,  n.  144, 
Conquest  of,  244;  Fellaheen  of, 
425»  85;  viceroy  of,  298. 

Egyptian  tract,  n.  15 1. 

Elders,  choice  of,  382,  387,  391. 

Elliot,  Mr.,  296,  361,  364. 

England,  88,  92;  Anglo-Saxon,  434;  King 
of,  89. 

English,  conflict  with  the,  421;  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the,  438;  interference  of 
the,  58;  peace  with  the,  89;  war  with 
the,  89,  90. 

Government,  treaty  with  the, 
417- 

language,  295. 
literature,  49. 

Enoch,  1 5 1.. 

Ethics,  16. 

Euphrates,  425. 

Europe,  251;  geography  of,  250;  nations 
of,  91;  States  of,  40;  the  Company 
in,  416;  the  Sick  Man  of,  435. 
European  ally,  417. 

Evliya  (Celebi),  nn.  143,  144,  145,  146, 
147  151- 

Eyre  Cotte ,  Sir,  n.  89,  n.  91. 


FADL,  ABU’L-,  IBN  AL  ‘AMID, 
177,  180. 

Fadl  b.  Yahya,  Barmecide,  n.  145. 
Fadlan,  ibn-,  243,  244,  247. 
Fadlu'l-Lah  Inju,  Mir,  32. 

Fakhr  ad-Din  ar-Razi,  r 61  note,  n.  163, 
164. 

Fakhr-i-‘Adil  Fakhri,  n.  49. 

Fakhru'd-din,  Mirza,  286,  287. 
Fakhr-ud-Dowla,  Vizier  of,  179,  181,  182, 
Fane,  Sir  Henry,  286. 

Farabi,  ah,  Abu-Nasr,  180. 

Faraj,  Abu'l-,  180,  248. 

Faraj,  Sultan,  37. 

Farid'ud-Din  ‘Attar,  135. 

Farighunid  dynasty,  251. 

Faris,  ah,  Ahmad  ibn,  180,  183. 

Farmer,  nn.  273,  274,  278  and  281 
Farrukh  Siyar,  a  Farman  of,  441. 
Farrukhabad,  362;  brokers  of,  293- 
Farrukhnagar,  Nawab  of,  288. 

Fars,  5,  258;  commodities  of,  7. 
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Faryab,  371  ♦ 

Farzan,  370, 

Farzand-i-lJL'iq  Rukn-u’s-Saltanat  'Azam 
-u’l-Umara  Hamid-ullah  Danish- 
u'l-Mulk  Mirza  Mughal  Beg  Khan. 
Fas  (Fez),  257. 

Fatalism,  203,  204,  205. 

Fatalist,  204. 

Fateh puri  mosque,  291. 

Fathpur  Sikri,  133. 

Fatima,  n.  279,  381. 

Fa^imat  az-Zahra,  195. 

Fatimid  caliph,  251. 

Fatimid  Kingdom,  374. 

Fatimids  (Sadats),  199,  249. 

Faujdar  of  Baklana,  6. 

Fazari,  ah,  254. 

Fellaheen  of  Egypt,  425. 

Ferishta,  (see  Firishta). 

Fez,  254,  258. 

Find,  n.  277. 

Fiqh,  424,  429,  432. 

Firdausi  Millennary  Celebrations,  49. 
Firishta,  26  and  note,  31,  32,  266,  nn. 

267,  268,  and  269,  271,  272. 

Firoz,  n.  26,  27  and  note,  32,  33. 

Firoz  Jang,  Ghaziuddin  Khan,  59. 

Firoz  Shah,  31. 

Firoz  Shah  Tughlaq,  399. 

Firozi,  32. 

Firuzabad,  265,  266,  269,  270. 

Firuz  Shah  Bahmani,  265,  271. 

Floyer,  Governor,  68. 

Forbes,  n.  123. 

Forrest,  nn.  89  and  437. 

France  88,  416;  Engagements  with,  416; 

King  of,  Wakil  from,  417. 
Franco- Maratha  alliance,  415. 

Frank,  Othmar,  400. 

”  Franks,”  31. 

Fraser,  nn.  437  and  438,  439  and  note. 
French,  90,  92;  interference  of  the,  58. 
French  alliance,  417. 

French  envoy,  90. 
jurist,  427. 
negotiations,  416. 

Revolution,  120. 

Frescobaldi,  nn.  299,  301,  and  302. 

Fauti,  al-,  Hisham,  154. 

Fullarton,  Col.,  95. 

Fur§t,  ah,  limits  of  5. 

Furat,  ibn-ul-,  nn.  37  and  298. 

Fustat,  249. 

Futteh  Ally  Khan,  421. 

Fyzee,  A.  A.  A.,  n.  424, 


GABRIEL.,  15 1,  407. 

Gaikwar,  377. 

Gajendragarh,  fort  of,  418,  420. 

Ganges,  374,  375,  376. 

Gengee  (Jinji),  68,  69. 

Geography,  Dark  Age  of,  241;  descrip¬ 
tive,  242;  Greek  contributions  to, 
241;  Muslim  contributions  to,  241; 
Roman  contributions  to,  241. 
Geographical  conceptions,  259. 
Geographical  thought,  242. 

George,  Fort  St.,  95. 

Germany,  253,  400. 

Ghadir-ahKhumm,  196. 

Ghadwad  clan,  377. 

Ghausi,  ah,  Qansuh,  37. 

Gharid,  ah,  277,  278. 

Ghauwasi,  399. 

Ghaziuddin  Khan,  57,  66;  Firoz  Jang, 
60,  71,  72,  74;  junior,  67. 
Ghazna,  Kings  of,  375;  Mahmud  of,  374. 
Ghaznavid  period,  374. 

Ghaznavide  rule,  399. 

Ghaznavids,  29. 

Ghazni,  257,  n.  302. 

Ghaznin,  128.  n.  150. 

Ghazzali,  ah,  n.  150,  163,  404. 

Ghistele,  Joos  Van.,  n.  302. 

Ghiyath,  130. 

Ghiyath  Beg,  130. 

Ghiyath,  Mirza,  130. 

Ghiyath,  Muhammad,  Khan,  415. 

Ghiyath  Muhammad,  Mirza,  130. 
Ghiyathu’d-din,  n.  26,  27,  31. 

Ghori,  Malik  Saifu’d-din,  28  and  note, 
272. 

Ghori,  Shihabuddin,  376,  377, 

Ghulam  Husain  Khan,  n.  438. 

Ghuzayil,  ah,  281. 

Gilan,  alumni  of,  35. 

Goa,  257.  272,  417- 
Gode,  n.  26. 

Goetz,  34. 

Golconda,  31,  35. 

Goldziher,  77,  nn.  84,  151  and  300. 
Goltakri,  soldiers  at,  438. 

Gorakhnath,  419. 

Gorakhpore,  403. 

Goshwarah,  n.  287. 

Goudwana,  country  of,  270. 

Govardhan  (see  Umna). 

Govin  Rao  Kale,  440. 

Gozganan,  371. 

Granada,  253,  254. 

Grant  Duff,  nn.  418,  437,  438  and  439, 
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•Great  War,  433. 

Greek  civilization,  167. 

learning,  433. 

Greeks,  244,  261* 

Pagan,  241. 
the  ancient,  150. 
of  Alexandria,  168. 

Gregorian  calendar,  172. 

Grohmann,  n.  36. 

Grotius,  432. 

Gudraji,  Dada,  440. 

Gujar,  377. 

Gujrat,  268,  270,  362,  369,  371. 

Gujrat  (Gujarat),  Kingdom  of,  270; 
Mahmud  Ba'ighra  of,  270;  Mar¬ 
kets  of,  32;  Sidharaj  Jaya  Sinha  of, 
n.  123. 

Gulbadan,  n.  292. 

Gulbarga,  25,  32,  33.  265. 

court  at,  27;  Sultans  at,  28;  tombs 
at,  29;  town  in  (see  Udgir). 
Bahmanis,  28. 
fort,  30. 

Sultanate,  28. 

Sultans,  31 , 

Gurgaon  (see  Sitla). 

Gurjarparthar,  Raja  of  the,  376,  377. 
Guzerat,  66,  73. 

Guzganan,  251. 

Gwalior,  family  of,  n.  297;  Raja  of,  375. 


HABASH,  244. 

Hadar,  260. 

Hadith,  406. 

Hadith,  Ashab'-i-,  408;  the  Qur'an  and 
the,  intercalation  in,  327. 

Hafiz,  al-,  Abu-Nu'aim  al-Isfahani,  186. 
H§fiz  of  Shiraz,  Khwaja,  32, 

Haft  Gumbad,  31. 

Haider  Ali,  nn.  89,  and  91,  414. 

Haik,  al-,  249. 

Haital,  373. 

Haiyal  (see  Jaipal). 

Hajar,  ibn-,  n.  2,  10. 

Hajj,  al-,  ibn  n.  298,  299,  300  and  note, 
3°2;  .  t 

Hajj,  Qala  umd  prince,  n.  302. 

Haijaj,  al-,  5,  8,  9,  10, 12, 14,  n.  120,  121. 
Hakam,  al-,  ibn  'Abd  al,  n.  278,  281. 
Hamadan,  183. 

Hamadani,  al-,  (Abu-Bakr  b.  Muham¬ 
mad  b.  Ishaq  b.  al-Faqih),  247, 
250. 


Haman,  155. 

Hamat,  house  of,  256;  tribe  of,  255. 
Hamavi,  255;  Yaqut,  255, 

Hamdani,  al-,  Abu  al-Husain  Aliy  ibn 
al-Hasan  al-Husaini,  178. 
Hamdanids,  29. 

Hamdullah  Mustawfi,  256. 

Hamidullah,  Dr.  Md.,  nn.  425  and  428, 
43i,  432. 

Hamidullah,  Nawab,  284. 

Hammad  b.  Salama,  156. 

Hammer,  J.  von,  n.  143. 

Hampi,  34. 

Hanafi  System,  434. 

Hanafite  (s),  82,  83,  84. 

Hanbalite  School,  77,  80,  434. 

Hangchow,  258. 

Hansi,  257. 

Hanzala  ibn,  ash-Sharaqi,  280. 

Harb,  Banu'l  (Harbis),  198. 

Harchand  Ghitalrai,  376. 

Harff,  Arnold  v,  n.  299,  300  note,  nn. 
301  and  302. 

Hari  Pandit,  418,  419,  420. 

Hari  Pant  Phadke,  417. 

Harish,  al-,  b.  Hilal,  n.  13. 

IJarith,  136. 

Harran,  124. 

Harsha,  376. 

Harun,  195. 

Harwi,  al-,  Shaikh,  255. 

Hasan  Khan,  33,  265. 

Hasan,  al-,  ibn  al-Hasan  ibn  *Ali  abi- 
Talib,  279,  280. 

Hashim,  384. 

Hasharites,  160  and  note. 

Hassan  b.  Thabit,  383. 

Hastings,  414. 

Hauqal  (Hawqal),  ibn-,  126,  127,  244 
249,  251,  262,  360,  371* 
Hayyan,  abu-,  176,  181,  182,  183,  n.  185. 
Hegel,  408. 

Hellenistic  culture,  242. 

Hemapal,  277. 

Henry,  Sir,  (see  Fane). 

Herat,  247. 

Herat,  257;  border  of,  294;  Shah  Kamran 
of,  294;  territory,  294. 

Hidayat  Muhi-ud-din  Khan  (Muzzafar 
Jang),  69. 

Hidayat,  Rida  Quli  Khan,  135. 
Hidayat-ud-din  Khan,  71. 

Hiiri  Era,  18. 

Hilal  b.  Abi-Maymuna,  156. 

Hilla,  Qadi  of,  256. 
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Himalayas,  the,  252,  370. 

Himut  Bhahadur,  67 
Hindi  writings,  398. 

Hindu  community,  21. 
dome,  132,  133. 
faith,  doctrines  of,  398. 
features,  134. 
ideas,  influence  of,  399. 
jurisconsults,  429. 

Imowledge  of,  41 1. 

Kush,  257. 

Law,  423,  429. 
mystic  lore,  398. 

Rao,  297. 
rayas,  29. 

School  of  mysticism,  408. 
scriptures,  399. 
ways  of  thought,  399. 
yogis,  398. 

Hindus,  168,  253,  366. 

Hindustan,  60,  66,  73,  252. 

Hingne,  50. 

Hirat,  Sultant  of,  35. 

Hisba  literature,  142. 

Hisham  Abul-Mundhir  ibn  al-Kalabi, 
245- 

Hisham  al-Fuati,  1 54. 

Hisham  b.  Abi- 'Abdullah,  156. 

Historical  Academy,  254. 

Historical  Research  Institute,  Aligarh, 
429. 

Hitti,  nn.  144,  145,  178  and  299. 
Holi,  289. 

Holkar,  420. 

Hokar  Malhar,  50,  72. 

Holkar,  Tukoji,  420. 

Horard  Jung,  417. 

Hormuz,  257. 

Horne,  General,  421. 

Howdiwala,  Prof.,  n.  123. 

Hozayen,  260. 

Huart,  Clement,  nn.  246  and  247. 
Hudlestone,  95. 

Hughes,  Admiral,  94. 

Hujwairi,  404. 

Hula,  ibn-,  263. 

Humayun,  27  n.  28,  34,  265,  266, 

267,  and  268. 

Hume,  403. 

Hurry  Pundit,  418 

Husan  Dost  Khan,  (Chand  Sahib),  75. 
Husain,  Qala  unid  prince,  n.  302. 

Hussein  Mahomed  Chan,  58. 

Hydari,  Rt.  Hon'ble  Sir  Akbar,  15. 
Hyder,  House  of,  90. 


Hyderabad,  28  n.  35,  369,  377,  439; 
alliance  with,  420;  families  of,  20; 
Islamic  Culture,  431;  Nizam  of, 
417;  reinforcement  from,  418. 
Court,  420. 


IBRAHIM  AL-FARISI  (ISTAKHRI), 

263. 

Ibrahim  b.  Ya'qub,  253. 

Idgah,  289. 

Idris,  1 5 1. 

Idrisi,  244,  248,  254,  255.  263. 

Idrisi,  al-,  Abu- ‘Abdullah  Muhammad 
b.  Muammad  b.  *  Abdullah,  b. 
‘Idris  ash-Sharif,  254. 

‘Ijli,  al-,  Sa‘Id  ibn  Muhammad,  280. 

Ijma,  424. 

Ikhwan  as-Safa,  259. 

Ilahi  calendar,  Akbar's,  167. 

Iltutmish,  Sultan,  362. 

‘Imad,  ibn  al-,  n.  80. 

‘Imad-ud-Din  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  120. 

‘Imadul-Mulk,  74. 

‘Imam  Ahmad,  78. 

Imamat,  Khilafat  and,  difference  between, 
.199- 

Imperial  Records  Department,  n.  88. 

India,  130,  133,  249,  251,  252,  257,  363 
367.  37i >.  376,  434»  435;  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  in,  429;  ancient, 
434;  artists  of,  133,  British  ad¬ 
ministration  in,  295;  British  do¬ 
minions  in,  295,  capital  of,  370, 
374;  contact  of  Islam  with,  399; 
European  historians  of,  361;  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers  in,  415;  Europeans 
in,  31,  geography  of,  252;  Govern¬ 
ments  in,  91;  history  of,  271; 
Mapillah  of,  425;  mid-eighteenth 
century  in,  57;  Mughal  rule  in, 
397;  Muslim  rule  in,  399;  North, 
60;  south  57;  Upper  27. 

Indian  artist,  132. 

Empire,  Capital  of,  371. 
languages,  252. 

Ocean,  243,  252,  261. 
powers,  combination  of,  415, 
conflict  with,  414;  negotiations 
by,  416. 

Intercalation  in  the  Quran  and  the 
Hadith,  327. 

International  law,  434. 

Intizamud  Daula,  59,  60, 


Iqbal,  n.  435. 

Iran,  49,  130,  133;  designs  of,  134;  geo¬ 
graphy  of,  247;  Shah  of,  294; 
tilings  of,  132. 

Irani,  130,  132. 

building,  133,  134. 
features,  133. 

Iranian  poetess,  135. 

Iranu'd-Dawla  Jannat,  n.  49. 

Iraq,  18,  n.  38,  203,  247,  257,  258;  camels 
in,  n.  144;  Viceroy  of,  n.  120. 

Iraq,  al-,  conqueror  of,  12. 

4Isa  Khan,  31. 

Isa  Mia,  440. 

Isaba,  al,  n  10. 

*I§ami,  n  26. 

Isfahan  130,  135,  180,  181. 

Isfahani,  al-,  273. 

Isfahani,  as-Sahib,  169. 

Isfandarmodh  Mah,  171. 

Isfazari,  Abu'l  Muzaffar,  n.  169. 

Ishaq,  n.  50,  n.  53. 

Ishaq  al-Mausili,  273,  276. 

Ishaq  b.  Husain,  254. 

Ishaq  of  Mosul,  246. 

Iskafi,  al-,  154. 

Islam,  433;  advent  of,  83;  243;  after,  434; 
authority  in,  385;  before  434; 
cause  of,  380;  character  of,  378; 
concepts  in,  425;  conversion  to, 
425;  customary  law  in,  425;  cul¬ 
ture  in,  n.  422;  culture  of,  42; 
democracy  of,  387;  early  days  of, 
86;  empire  of,  250;  election  in, 
386;  general  history  of,  429;  genius 
of,  381;  heritage  of,  431;  identi¬ 
fication  of,  39;  knowledge  of,  388; 
law  in,  423;  law  and  culture  in, 
422;  leaders  of  85;  legislation  in, 
385;  maxims  of,  17;  mediaeval, 
142;  moral  code  in,  n.  422;  politi¬ 
cal  system  of,  385;  practice  in,  82; 
Prophet  of,  40,  reforms  by,  429; 
services  to,  382;  social  order  of, 
389;  social  structure  of,  380; 
structure  of,  389;  superiority  in, 
n.  422;  supreme  power  in,  433; 
the  Golden  age  of,  273;  theo- 
centric,  n.  422. 

Islamic  books,  431. 

civilization,  170,  255,  259,  426, 

432’ 

conquest,  242. 

countries,  167,  169,  425,  434. 
Course  of  Self-Education  and 


Mind  Training, 

323. 

crafts,  history  of  the,  15 1. 
culture,  15,  16,  17,  431. 
domination,  429. 
government,  381. 
guilds,  142,  151. 
jurisprudence,  424,  425,  433. 
lands,  142,  258. 

law,  81,  127,  430,  434,  435  and 
note. 

Law,  sources  in,  425. 
literature,  423,  434. 
method  of  mind  training,  Ration¬ 
ale  of  the,  324. 
mysticism,  41 1. 

Political  Theory,  39,  40,  41,  44. 

polity,  382,  384,  386. 

reform,  431. 

social  order,  383,  387. 

society,  142,  383,  435. 

State,  48,  385,  433. 
system  of  government,  40. 

Theory  of  Education,  319. 
world  250,  255. 

Ismael,  151. 

Isma'Il,  179. 

Isma'Il  ibn-‘Abbad  177. 

Isma'Ili  influence,  15 1. 

Isma'ili  movement,  142. 

Isma'ilis,  n.  150. 

Israelites,  262. 

Istakbar,  taxes  of,  9;  nature  of,  249. 
Istakhr,  179. 

Istakhri,  al-,  248,  249,  251,  367,  370. 
Istanbul,  119;  guilds  of,  n.  148. 

Italian  artists,  132. 

Italians,  261. 

Italy,  21,  255,  293. 

Ithna  Ashari  Shi* a  School,  429. 
Ptimad,  130,  131. 

Ptimaduddaula,  130,  132,  133;  the  tomb 
of,  X30. 

Ptimadu's-Saltana,  Muhammad  Hasan 
Khan,  n.  135. 

Ptisami,  Abu’l-Fath,  50,  55. 

Ptisami,  Mirza  Yusuf  Khan,  49. 
Ptisamu’l-Mulk,  49. 

Iyas,  ibn-,  nn.  37,  38,  98,  300  and  301. 


JACOB,  PROPHET,  43* 

Ja'far  b.  Ahmad  al-MarwazI,  246. 


is 


Ja'far  b.  Harb,  154. 

Ja'far  b.  Mubashsher,  154. 

Ja'far,  ibn,  'Abdullah,  277,  278, 

Ja'far  ibn  Muhammad,  274. 

Jahangir,  130,  131,  132,  133,  398. 

Jahiz,  al-,  4,  250,  273* 

Jafciz,  al-,  'Amr  b.  Bahr,  154,  185. 

Jaichal,  Rai,  377. 

Jaihani,  al-,  248,  249,  250. 

Jaipal,  373. 

Jaipur,  29L 

Jalal  Humvi,  n.  170. 

Jalali,  Calendar,  166,  167,  169,  170,  171, 
T  ,  112i' 

Jalalu’d-din  Dawani,  Khawja,  34. 
Jalaluddin  RumI,  404. 

Jal&luddin,  Sultan,  Malik  Shah  Saljuqi, 
166,  169. 

Jalandhar,  37I,  372,  376. 

Jamah,  n.  287. 

Jamal,  al-,  battle  of,  195,  (see  Camel) 
Jamali,  al-,  Yashbak,  301 
Jami,  135,  nn  137  and  139,  406. 
ami',  Masjid,  284,  289. 
ami,  Maulana  Nuru’d-din,  35 . 

Jamna  Canals,  59. 

Jamna,  13 1,  294. 

Jan  Beg,  130. 

Janardan  Shivaji,  440. 

Janogee,  59. 

Japan,  246. 

Jarib,  n.  287. 

Jats,  123  and  note. 

Jauz,  Kingdom  of,  362,  377. 

Jauzi,  al-,  ibn,  n.  150. 

Java  434. 

Jawid  Khan,  58,  59. 

Jayaji,  Sindhia,  60,  72. 

Jayasi  Malik  Muhammad,  399. 

Jazari  al-,  36. 

Jeddah  257. 

Jerusalem  250. 

Jervis,  W.  W.,  n.  261. 

Jesus,  140  and  note  155  157* 

Jeswunt,  69. 

Jewesses,  300. 

Jews,  scripture  of  the,  399;  synogogues  of 
the,  121. 

Jhajjar,  Nawab  of,  288,  292. 

Jharokah,  n.  297. 

Jibal  province,  246. 

Jihad,  128;  law  of,  432. 

Jili,  407, 

Jindh;  (see  Sarup). 

Jital  Harchand,  364. 


Jital  Rai,  363. 

Jizyah  (Jizya),  125,  126;  levy  of  the,  29. 
Job,  n.  137. 

John,  n.  140. 

Johnson,  Mr.,  415. 

Joos  van  Ghistele,  n.  302. 

Jubair,  ibn-,  254. 

Jubbai,  al-,  Abdul-Wahhab,  154. 

Juhani,  al-,  Rifa'at,  156. 

Julius  Caesar,  169. 

Junair,  32. 

Junud,  129. 

Jurisconsults,  Hindu,  429;  Muslim,  429. 
Jurisprudence,  422;  Islamic,  424;  Muslim 
system  of,  424. 

Jurist,  Dutch,  432;  French,  427* 
Juwaini  al-,  al-Qadi  Abul-Ma'di. 
juzar,  362;  kingdom  of,  377. 

Juzayy,  ibn-,  257. 


KA'B  (KALB),  135,  136. 

Ka'b  al-Ashgari,  5,  n.  13. 

Kabir,  398. 

Kabul,  62,  128,  248,  257;  Diwanof,  130. 
Kadld,  al-,  (Qadid),  156. 

Kafi  al-Kufat,  177. 

Kahar,  n.  295. 

Kaksa,  123. 

Kalanjar,  375. 

Kalatli  b.  Shakhbar,  248. 

Kalbi,  al-,  273,  275- 
Kalbi,  al-,  ibn-,  279. 

Kalabi,al,  ibn,  Abu  Mundhir  Hisham, 
241- 

Kale,  Govind  Rao  440. 

Kalghi,  n.  287. 

Kamarband,  n.  287. 

Kambay,  257. 

Kamil,  397. 

Kamkhwab,  n.  292. 

Kamran,  Shah,  of  Herat,  294. 

Kamrup,  257. 

Kandabel,  129. 

Kannauj,  363,  375- 
Kanoj,  252. 

Karachi,  257. 

Karchobi,  n.  287. 

Karman  5. 

Karnatak,  71;  history  of,  65. 

Karramites;  160  and  note, 

Kashmir,  248,  363,  364,  373,  374. 
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Katib,  al-,  Yunus,  273. 

Kathiawar,  369,  371. 

Kaul,  Chatburhuj,  402. 

Kaulas,  29. 

Kazarun,  offensive  at,  5. 

Kazi  (See  Qadi). 

Kerch,  257. 

Khaduri,  Dr.  M.  432. 

Khadija,  84. 

Khaibar,  battle  of,  195. 

Khairat  al-Qushairiyya,  9. 

Khaldun,  ibn-,  Abu-Zaid  Abdur-Rah- 
man  b.  Muhammad  b.  Muhammad 
Wali-ud-Din  at-Tunisi  al-Ishbill, 
126,  127,  142,  143,  148,  254,  260, 
381,  392. 

Khalfa,  Hajji,  188. 

Khalid  b.  ‘Abdullah,  9,  12. 

Khalid,  b.  al-Walld,  382. 

Khalid,  Yahya  bin-,  399. 

Khalilullah  Khan,  Mufti,  Khan  Baha¬ 
dur,  286. 

Khallikan,  ibn-,  9.  177  and  note,  179  and 
note,  n.  180,  188. 

Khandesh,  269. 

Khan-i-Jahan,  269. 

Khan-i-Khanan,  Abdur- Rahim,  399. 
Kharaj,  125,  n.  126,  127. 

Kharda  437,  Nizam  at,  438;  terms  of,  439 
the  convention  of  436,  439;  treaty  of, 
439- 

Khare,  nn.  439  and  440. 

Kharijite,  Chief,  1. 

Kharijites,  200. 

Khasah,  n.  288. 

Khashabiyya,  9. 

Khatlb,  al-,  79;  hereditary,  16. 
Khathir,  $a’ib,  277. 

Khaula  bint,  Thabit,  276. 

Khawak  Pass,  257. 

Khawarij,  381. 

Khawass,  142. 

Khawarizmi,  al,  Abu  Bakr,  176,  n,  177, 
179,  183,  184. 

Khayyat,  al-,  Abu'l  Husain,  152. 
Khazars,  124;  land  of ,  254. 

Khazin,  al-,  al-Isfahani,  185. 

KhazinI,  Khwajah  Abdu’r  Rahman,  n. 
169. 

Khazraj,  tribe  of,  379. 

Khazrajites,  n.  382. 

Kherta,  33. 

Khilafat  and  Imamat,  difference  between, 
i99* 

Khiljis,  25. 


Khiwa  (Khwarizm),  251. 

Khojas,  425. 

Khums,  125. 

Khur,  376. 

Khurasan,  128,  130,  183,  247,  254,  257; 
governor  of,  3,  n.  135;  Governor* 
ship  of,  14. 

Khurdadhbih  ibn-  (Abul-Qasim  ‘Ubaid- 
ullah  ibn -‘Abdullah),  126,  127, 
245,  249,  250. 

Khusrau,  130;  Amir,  n.  283. 

Khuzistan,  5. 

Khwaja,  Hafiz  of  Shiraz,  32. 
Khwaja-i-Jahan,  Wazir,  29,  35. 

Khwaja  Jahan,  267,  268,  269,  270,  271. 
Khwaja  Jalalu'd-din,  Dawani,  34. 

Khwaja  Mahmud  Gawan,  265,  267,  268, 
269,  270,  271,  272. 

Khwaja  Muhammad  Sharif,  130. 

Khwaja,  the  death  of,  130. 

Khwarizm  (Khiwa),  257;  lake  of  (Aral), 
243- 

Khwarizmi,  al-,  (Muhammad  b.  Musa), 
245,  262. 

Kilabi,  al-,  Zaid  ibn  'Amr,  364. 

Kimble,  G.  H.  T.,  n.  255. 

Kindi,  al-,  (Abu-Yusuf  Ya'qub),  245. 
Kindi,  al-,  Ya'qub,  399. 

Kirkpatrick,  n.  415,  n.  419. 

Kirman,  128. 

Kirmani,  Husain  ‘Ali,  n.  415. 

Kishangarh,  Rajah  of,  288. 

Kishti,  n.  288. 

Kistna,  the,  418,  420. 

Kolas,  268. 

Korea,  246. 

Kramers,  n.  245. 

Krenkow,  Dr.  F.,  nn.  253,  275  and  281. 
Krish,  island  of,  255. 

Krishna,  418. 

Kuban  Steppes,  257,  258. 

Kuchabandi,  System  of,  296  and  note. 

Kufa,  129,  257,  260. 

Kufans,  13. 

Kufi,  al-,  ‘ Ali  ibn  Hamid  ibn  Abi  Bakr, 
362, 

Kufiy,  al-,  Singer,  197. 

Kulwa,  257. 

Kumari,  al-,  254. 

Kumushbugha,  Amir,  298;  Mamluks  of, 
298. 

Kutubi,  n.  299. 

Kuzdar,  129. 
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LAHARA  (SEE  LAHORE) 

Lahaur  see  Lahore. 

Lahiri,  257. 

Lahore,  n.  365,  371,  372,  374. 
Lakshmichand  Seth,  288. 

Lamghan  toQannauj,  376. 

Lammens,  n.  146. 

Lamta,  370. 

Lane,  n.  148. 

Lashkar  Khan,  Sayyed,  61. 

Lashkari,  Muhammad  Shah,  271,  272. 
Lafif,  n.  131. 

Latin-Germanic.  culture  262. 

Law,  Hindu,  423;  International,  434; 

Muliammadn,  423;  Turkish,  433. 
Law  and  Religion,  distinction  between, 

.  423* 

Leningrad,  371. 

41  Levantines/*  31. 

Levy,  nn.  38,  142  and  259. 

Lewis,  B.,  nn.,  142,  148  and  150. 

Lighton,  Lieut.,  89;  Thomas,  95. 

Lohanas,  123. 

Longhurst,  A.  H.,  34. 

Lonjuinus,  400 
Lord  Chancellor,  427. 

Louvre  Museum,  n.  36. 

Lucknow,  dynasty  of,  n.  283. 

Ludhiana,  290. 

Luke,  n.  140. 

Lytton  Library,  n.  170. 

MA'BAD,  277,  278. 

Macartney,  Lord,  88. 

Machiavelli,  293. 

Macdonald,  n.  86,  165. 

Mackenzie,  n.  72. 

Macleod,  Brigadier- General,  88,  89,  92, 
94>  95* 

Macnaughton,  Mr.,  288. 

Macpherson,  Mr.,  416,  419. 

Madhav  Rao  Narayan,  436,  437. 

Madina,  founding  of,  247. 

Madina  al-,  277,  388,  390,  391,  392; 

governor  of,  274,  275,  279. 
Madinah,  migration  to,  166. 

Madras,  92,  94,  366;  Adyar  Library,  403; 

Government  of,  65. 

Madras  Government,  88,  90,  95. 

Madrasa  of  Bukhara,  432. 

Madrid,  254. 

Madura,  n.  91. 

Mafarrukhiy,  al-,  Mufad<Jal  ibn  Sa‘d, 
179  and  note,  n.  180,  183. 
Maghrib*  Berbers  of,  425. 


Maghribi,  al-,  n.  300. 

Magians,  altars  of  the,  120. 

Mah  Biinu,  267. 

Mah  Mirza  Khan,  420. 

Mahad,  n.  438;  the  terms  of,  439,  440; 

the  treaty  of,  438,  439,  440. 
Mahabath  Jung,  418,  419. 

Mahanagar  (Manker)  (see  Mankhid). 
Mahasin,  Abu’l,  n.  303. 

Mahaun,  the  Chinaman,  n.  26. 

Mahdi  Husain,  n.  25. 

Mahindarpal,  377. 

Mahesa,  407. 

Mahfil  Afroz  Ba’i,  283. 

Mahfuza,  129. 

Mahi  Maratib,  n.  283. 

Mahmud,  n.,  26,  375;  Sultan,  366,  377* 
Mahmud  Ba’ighra,  270. 

Mhamud  Gawan,  n.  26,  28,  34,  35,  265, 

267,  270. 

Mahmud  Khalji,  268,  269,  270. 
Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  374;  Sultan,  252. 
Mahmud  Qari,  302. 

Mahmud  Shah  Lashkari,  271,  272. 
Mahommad  'Ally,  91,  92. 

Mahrauli,  n.  283,  n.  289. 

Mahri,  al-,  Sulaiman,  243,  244. 
Mahrunnisa,  the  child,  130. 

Maidani,  al-,  n.  10. 

Maimun  ibn-i-Najib  Wasiti,  n.  169. 
Maisan,  governor  of,  384. 

Majid,  al-,  ibn,  (Shihab-ad-Din),  243, 
244. 

Makhduma-i-Jahan,  28,  265,  266,  267, 

268,  269,  270. 

Makidah,  al-,  4. 

Makkiy,  al-,  Singer,  197. 

Makran,  128,  365,  370,  371. 

Malabar,  128,  243;  Coast,  88,  248,  257, 
414. 

Malaga,  254. 

Mala-i-Marwarid,  n.  287. 

Malaya,  243,  258. 

Maidive  Islands,  257. 

Maldives,  243. 

Malet,  415,  418,  419,  420,  421;  SirCharles§ 
421. 

Malhar  Holkar,  60,  72. 

Malik,  86, 

Malik,  al-,  'Abd,  12. 

Malik  ibn  Abi  Samh  at-Ta  i,  278. 

Malik  Muhammad  Jayasi,  399. 

Malik  Shah  Sultan  Jalaluddin  SaljuqT, 
166,  170,  171,  172;  reign  of,  168, 
170. 
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MSliki  system,  433. 

Maliki,  Tarikh,  166;  Calendar,  169. 
Malikites,  84. 

Maliku'l  Kuttab,  Mirza  Mahdi  Shirazi, 
n.  135.  , 

Maliku'-sh-Shu'ara,  Bahar,  50.  ! 

Malleson,  68.  j 

Mallo  Khan  Dekni,  268,  269.  1 

Malwa,  60,  257,  268,  366;  invaders,  270;  J 
markets  of,  32. 

Mamluk  luxury,  298. 
period,  299. 

realm,  36.  I 

Sultana  (see  Shajarat). 

Sultans,  36  and  note.  ! 

women,  302;  costumes  of,  298.  ! 

Ma'mun,  n.  38,  n.  168. 

Ma’mun,  al-,  Caliph,  243,  245,  254,  300.  ; 
Mamdni,  al-,  Abu-Talib,  176. 

Ma'mura,  375. 

Manes,  n.  140.  *  i 

Mangalore,  88,  93,  94,  95;  loss  ot,  94;  j 
treaty  of,  88,  n.  91,  95,  414.  j 

Manyer,  Raja  of,  369. 

Mani,  n.  140. 

Manichaeus,  n.  140. 

.Manjak,  Amir,  298,  303. 

Manjra,  70.  I 

Manker,  (see  Mankhed). 

Mankhed,  369. 

Mannu,  laws  introduced  by,  122. 
Mansuett,  n.  301.  ! 

Mansuetti,  n.  36. 

Mansur,  78;  168;  Caliph,  n.  135; 

spirit  of,  397.  j 

Mansur,  al-,  Abu-Bakr  b.  Muhammad,  j 

al-Malik,  b.  Qala'un,  37. 

Man§ur,  al-,  al-Malik,  256. 

Man§ura,  129,  375. 

Mansurah,  249,  370. 

Manual  crafts,  142. 

Manucci,  397. 

Mapillahs  of  India,  425. 

Maqdisi,  al-,  (Muqaddasi),  249,  250, 

263;  Bashshari,  362. 

Maqqari,  al-,  n.  273. 

Maqrizi  nn.  298,  299,  300,  301  and  302, 
303  and  note. 

Maraghah,  170. 

Maratha  army,  66,  417. 
camp,  420. 

Chiefs,  415#  417* 
districts,  418. 
fleet,  89 
power,  414. 


Sardars,  440. 
territories,  438. 

Marathas,  60  61,  62,  66,  91,  414,  416, 
417,  421,  436,  437;  alliance  with# 
419;  influence  of  the,  59. 

Marco  Polo,  257,  258. 

Margin,  on  the  :  A  Farman  of  Farrukh 
Siyar,  441. 

A  sketch  of  the  idea  of 
education  in  Islam, 
3*7- 

Addendum,  330 
Ahd-Namah,  the  Docu¬ 
ment  of  the  Prophet, 
209. 

Intercalation  in  the  Qur¬ 
’an  and  the  Hadith, 
327-  . 

Munshi,  the  Author  of 
Sussi  Punnun,  206. 
Observations  on  Music 
in  Muslim  India,  444, 
Margoliouth,  n.  182. 

Marratha  Government,  421. 

Martineau,  n.  457. 

Marwan  ibn  al-Hakam,  277* 

Marwazi,  al-,  Ja'far  b.  Ahmad,  246. 

Mary,  272. 

Masalah,  n  .  283. 

Mashhad,  247,  257. 

Massignon,  V.,  n.  148. 

Mas‘ud,  252, 

Mas'udI,  al-,  n.  152,  180,  244,  249,  260, 
367,  368,  369,  377.  nn.  378.  and 
379- 

Masulipatam,  272. 

Mathugiri,  70. 

Maturidi,  al-,  al-Imam  Abu-Mansur,  164, 
Mauphuz  Cawn,  71. 

Mauritius,  governor  of,  417* 

Mausil,  al-,"  Ishaq  ibn  Ibrahim,  232,  276, 
278. 

Mawardi,al-,  10,  382,  387. 

Mawiyya,  Abi-,  9. 

Mazini,  al-,  Abu  ‘Abdullah  Muhammad 
b.  ‘Abdur-Rahim,  al-Qaisi  al- 
Andalusi,  254. 

Mecca,  257,  277;  congregation  at,  244; 
founding  of,  247;  Hajj  at,  257; 
pilgrimage  to,  254;  visit  to,  n.  36, 
Medes,  124. 

Medicine,  19- 

Mediterranean  coastal  regions,  244. 
Mediterranean,  the,  255. 
i  Meerut,  294. 
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Mehta,  363. 

Memons,  425. 

<Merv,  256. 

Mesopotamia,  247,  257. 

Metcalfe  House,  n.  297, 

Mianeh,  Abdul-Hakim,  420. 

Michael,  407. 

Middes,  375. 

Middle  Ages,  262,  431;  Hindus  n,  403; 

Musalmans  in,  403. 

Mihna,  Abu-Said  of,  136. 

Miller,  K.,  262,  263. 

Minorsky,  V.,  n.  245,  251,  n.  262. 
Minstrels  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Islam, 
273  * 

Minstrels,  Umayyad,  274. 

Mir  Khan,  Muhammad,  283. 

Mirza  Yusuf  Khan,  I'tisami,  49. 
Mirzapur,  294. 

Miskawaiyh,  ibn-,  181. 

Misra,  Bachaspati,  401. 

Mohammad,  43. 

Mohurs,  gold,  417. 

Mombasa,  257. 

Mongol  hordes,  245. 

Mongol  inroads,  169. 

Mongols,  34,  255,  256;  scholars  under, 
170. 

Montigny,  Mons,  417. 

Morocco,  254,  258. 

Morgan,  Col.,  Charles,  414. 

Morlat,  Mr.  Pierson,  de 
Moscow,  242. 

Moses,  155,  195. 

Mosul,  256;  Ishaq  of,  246. 

Mosill,  al-,  Muhammad  b.  ‘Ali  b.  Muham¬ 
mad  al-Ansari,  255. 

Moti  Masjid,  130. 

Mu'adh,  424. 

Mu'awiyah,  119,  177,  198,  200,  395; 

ibn  Abi-Sufy&n,  274,  277. 
Mu‘ayyad-ad-Dowla,  177,  181,  182,  194. 
Mubarak  Khan,  265,  266. 

Mubarrad,  al-,  n.  2;  testimony  of,  10. 
Mucat,  258. 

Muchadon  Aly,  Seyed,  72. 

Mudgal,  29;  Parthal  of,  33. 

Mudnoji,  Bhonsla,  417. 

Mufa^dal,  ibn  Sa'd  al-Mafarrukhy,  179 
and  note,  n.  180. 

Muftis,  Institution  of,  428. 

Mughal  conception,  133. 
emperors,  431. 

Empire,  132,  429. 


period,  133.  ‘  : 

rule,  history  of,  397. 

Mughals,  15;  garden-tombs  of  the,  132. 
Mughira,  al-,  9;  b.  Habna,  14. 

Muhallab,  al-,  command  of,  1;  contribu¬ 
tion  of,  5. 

Muhallab,  al-,  b.-Abi-§ufra,  strategy  of, 
r;  qualities  of  generalship  of,  1, 
organisation  of,  1. 

Muhallab,  al-,  1,  14 

Muhallabi,  251,  374,  al-;  Vazier,  193. 
Muhajirin,  379,  380. 

Muhammad,  n.  26,  27,  32. 

Prince,  n.  27. 

Reality  or  Idea  of,  407, 
the  Prophet,  19,  151,  242. 
Muhammad,  I,  26  and  note,  28,  29. 

II,  26  and  note,  28. 

III,  Shams'ud-din,  27  and  note 
n.  28,  34. 

Muhammad  'Ali,  Nawab  of  Arcot,  65, 
66,  67,  68,  69,71.  72,  73,  74,  75, 
76  92. 

b.  'Ali  al-Hanbali,  80. 
b.  Musa  al-Khwarizmi,  245. 
b.  Qala'un,  n.  36,  37. 
b.  Shakir,  n.  77. 
bin  Tughluq,  25. 

ibnQasim,  19,  120,  121,  123,  129, 
362,  364,  376. 

Husain,  Mir,  419,  420,  421. 

Shah,  402. 

Shah,  the  Emperor,  57. 

Shah  I,  30. 

Shah  II,  30,  31. 

Shah  Lashkari,  271,  272. 

Tughalq,  Sultan,  257,  258. 
Muhammadabad,  n.  27. 

Muhammadan  Law,  423. 

Muharram,  Edict  of,  300. 

Muhibb  al-Din  al-Khatlb,  79. 
Muhibullah,  Shah,  268. 

Muhtariz,  ibn-,  276. 

Mu'in-ud-Din,  Mir,  420. 

Mu'izz,  al-,  al-Malik,  n.  299. 

Mujahid,  26  and  note,  31. 

Mukhtar,  al-,  6. 

Mulla  Shah,  397. 

Muller,  Max,  401,  403, 

Multan  n.  126,  127  128,  129,  249,  257, 
365,  3^8,  369,  .370,  3,7^  375' 
Munajjim,  al-,  254,  Bani,  179. 

Munshi,  the  auhor  of  Sussi  Punmm, 
206,  207,  208,  209. 

Muqarrab  Khan,  31. 
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Muqtadir,  al-,  Caliph,  248. 

Murhar,  Raw,  69. 

Muriel  Clayton,  n.  36. 

Murtacja,  al-,  al-Zaidi,  n.  154. 

Musa,  ath-Thaqafi,  362, 

Musa  Khan,  31. 

Musab.  'Abdullah  b.  Khazim,  14. 
Mus'ab,  wars  of,  6. 

Mushabbiha,  al-,  167. 

Mushiru'l-Mulk,  418. 

Musi  river,  28. 

Music  in  Muslim  India,  444. 

Musil,  n.  300. 

Muslim,  Abu-,  135,  136. 

Muslim  architecture,  132. 

astronomers,  168,  169. 

Muslim  b.  ‘Ubais,  n.  3. 

Muslim  community,  14,  381. 
contributions,  245. 
geographers,  254,  255,  262. 
geographical  thought,  242. 
Geographical  work,  245. 

India,  Music  in,  444. 
jurisconsults,  429. 
law,  46,  1 19. 

maritime  leadership,  261. 
organisation,  45. 
peoples,  435. 
period,  429. 
philosophers,  405. 
poetry,  399. 

Polity,  40. 
religion,  426. 
rule  in  India,  399. 
scholars,  167,  399. 

School  of  Mysticism,  408. 

Society,  380,  430,  431;  struc¬ 

ture  of,  42. 

Spain,  258. 

State,  43,  44,  47,  119- 
theology,  44. 
world,  242,  261. 

Muslims,  17;  calendar  of,  167,  institutions 
of  the,  40;  life- history  of,  41;  non- 
Azariqa,  1. 

Muslims  of  Spain,  273. 

Musta'm-billah,  al-,  38. 

Mustakfi-billah,  al-,  37  and  note  n.  38. 
Mustamsik-billah,  al-,  Yaqub,  38. 
Musta‘?im,  al,  256. 

Mu'ta$im^billah,  al-,  Zakariyya,  n.  38, 
245  >  300. 

Mu‘ta<Jid,  al-,  n.  37,  167;  the  Caliph 

247. 

Mutanabbi,  al-,  180,  187. 


Mutawakkil-* ala- Allah,  al-,  Mukantamd,b. 
_  .  Ya<cltib,  37  and  note,  167. 
Mutayyam,  invented  by,  300. 

Mu'tazilites,  152,  153,  154,  158,  165, 
179,  184,  201,  203. 

Mutiny,  295,  296,  297. 

Muthamman  Burj,  289. 

Muzaffar  Jang,  57,  58,  61,  62,  64,  66. 
Muzesi,  Topkau  Suaray,  n.  302. 

Muzun,  Sorcerer  of,  11. 

Mysore,  369,  415;  Raja  of,  72,  n.  92; 

the  Chief  of,  421. 

Mysore  ruler,  treaty  of,  471. 

Mysore  rulers,  conquered  by  the,  418. 
Mysticism,  16;  Hindu  School  of,  40; 
Islamic,  41 1;  Muslim  School  of, 
408. 


NABATA,  IBN-,  176 
Nadim,  an-,  ibn,  246 
Nadiri,  n.  55 

Nafi‘  b.  al-Azraq,  followers  of,  1. 

NafV  b.  Jubair,  156. 

Nafi1  ibn  Tanbura,  n.  278. 

Nafidh  (see  Dalai). 

Nafisi  (Sa‘id-i-),  nn.  139  and  140. 

Naghat,  376. 

Nahar  b.  Tausi'a.  14. 

Nahrawan,  battle  of,  195. 

Na‘im,  an-,  Abu-‘Abd,  n.  274. 

Najdah,  al-,  4. 

Najafgarh,  291. 

Najmuddaulah  Ghulam  Haidar  Khan 
Saif  Jung,  417. 

Nakhil,  an-,  n.  156. 

Nallino,  245. 

Nana  Sahib,  n.  75. 

Nana  Farnavis,  414,  415,  417,  418,  436, 
437>  438,  439.  440- 
Nanu  Punt,  438. 

Napoleonic  method,  5. 

Narayana  401. 

Narbada,  61,  62,  63. 

Nargis  Banu,  Agha,  265,  266. 

Narsingh,  33. 

Nasser  Jang  (Lashkar  Khan),  61. 

Nasir,  an,-  al-Malik,  Muhammad  b, 
Qala’un,  n.  38. 

Nasir  Jang,  57,  5&,  59*  7°>  61,  62,  63, 
66,  67,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  74- 
Na§ir-ud-din  b.  Shibl,  301. 

Nasirul-Mulk  Mughal  rAli  Khan,  418. 
Nasr  II  b.  Ahmad,  136. 
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Natal,  modern,  244. 

Naumat  ad-Duha,  277. 

Nauroz,  168,  171. 

Nawawi,  n.  300,  432. 

Nergund,  415;  siege  of,  417. 

Nicholson,  nn.  138,  178  and  186. 

Niger,  the,  244,  258. 

Nile,  the,  255* 

Nimah-astin,  n.  287. 

Ni‘matullah  Khan,  Khwaja,  63  and  note. 
Nimtaj  Khanum,  n.  49. 

Nirun,  122. 

Nishan-i-aspi-shutri,  n.  287. 

Nishapur,  256,257. 

Nizam,  58,  91,  377,  14,  416,  417,  418, 

419,  421,  437,  438^  439,  440; 
ceded  to  the  438;  claims  of  the, 
437;  court  of  the,  417;  forces  of 
the,  419;  peace  with  the,  400; 
Sardar  of  the,  440;  troops  of  the, 

420. 

Nizam  ‘Ali,  Nawab,  414,  417. 

Nizam  ‘Ali  Khan,  Nawab  Mir,  437, 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  284,  417. 

Nizam's  Court,  the  British  agent  at,  419. 
Nizam's  Dominions,  27,  377,  439. 

Nizam,  Shah,  266,  268. 

Nizami,  376,  399. 

Nizamud-din  Ahmad  III,  27  and  note,  n. 
28. 

Nizamul  Mulk,  57,  60,  71,  76,  269,  271. 
Nizamul  Mulk  Asaf  Jah  I,  63,  74. 

Noah,  15 1. 

North  Africa,  433. 

North-West  Frontier  Province,  371,  374. 
Northern  India,  434. 

Nu‘man,  an-,  ibn  Bashir,  276. 

Nu‘man  b.  ‘Adi  al-‘Adawi,  384. 
Nur-Jahan,  130,  131,  132,  133,  *34- 
Nur  Muhammad  Khan,  415. 

NOrud-din  Jami,  Maulana,  35. 
Nur-ud-Din,  Sayyid,  417. 

Nuri,  an-,  Abu’l-Husayn,  405. 

Nusrati,  399. 

Nuwairi,  an-,  273,  300. 

OM,  YOGIS,  409. 

Oman,  n.  3. 

‘Omar,  77,  85. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  289. 

Orissa,  268,  269,  272. 

Orme,  65,  66,  68,  71,  92. 

Osman,  Master*  n.  36. 

Ostrorog*  Count  Leon,  n.  433,  n,  435. 
Otto  the  Great,  253. 


Ottoman  empire,  431. 

Ottoman  Turks,  435. 

Oudh,  361,  366;  Qanauj  in,  361/ 

PANCH  MAHIYAT,  (SEE  KASHMIR). 
Pacific,  the,  261. 

Palankeen,  373. 

Palerma,  court  of,  254. 

Palestine,  249,  255,  257,  258. 

Palki  Jhalardar,  n.  287. 

Panjab,  Rajputs  in  the,  n.  123. 

Pankhas,  289. 

Parasnis,  73. 

Pargregy,  Captain,  295. 

Parsharam  Bhau,  437,  438. 

Parthal  of  Mudgal,  33. 

Paul,  Deussen,  400,  403. 

Paulus  Jovius  n.  36. 

Parvin,  49,  54,  55,  56. 

Parvin-i-I‘tisami,  49. 

Patanjali,  411. 

Pataudi,  Nawab  of,  288. 

Pathan,  tombs  of  the,  133. 

Peacock  Throne,  282,  286,  287. 

Peking,  258. 

Perron,  du,  Anquetil,  400. 

Persia,  29,  135,  434;  Dihqans  of,  425; 
immigrants  from,  27;  immigrated 
into,  136;  Sassanid  emperors  of, 
167. 

Persian,  neo-,  poetess  of,  135;  neo¬ 
poetry,  49. 
architecture,  34. 
calendar,  167,  170,  171. 
civilization,  167. 
dynasty,  29. 
emblem,  33. 
empire,  n.  126,  242. 

Gulf  to  Qannauj,  371, 
influence,  34. 
language,  295. 
literature,  history  of,  49. 
maritime  activity,  243. 
poetry,  54,  135. 

Year,  167. 

Persians,  13,  124,  168;  arabicized,  *9. 

Pertapa  Sing,  66,  72,  73. 

Peshawar,  366. 

Peshwa,  60,  72,  417,  419,  436,  437>  438, 
439,  440;  court  of  the,  436. 

Peshwaship,  438. 

Phadkay,  Baba,  437. 

Phadke,  Hari  Pant,  417. 

Pharaoh,  155. 
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Pickthall,  Muhammad  Marmaduke,  15, 
n.  i53»  I54»  155,  156,  160,  162, 
163. 

Pierson  de  Morlat,  90. 

Pingle,  440. 

Pliny,  242, 

Poland,  243. 

Poligars,  the  rebellious,  58. 

Political  Theory,  Islamic,  39. 

Polity,  Muslim;  40,  Islamic,  42,  45,  47. 

Pondicherry,  68,  69,  71,  416;  French 
Governor  at,  61;  70;  General  of, 
417,  Historical  Society  at,  65; 
the  French  at,  76. 

Poona,  369,  414,  415,  416,  417,  418, 
419,  420,  421,  436,  439,  440. 

Poona  Court,  440. 

Poona  Darbar,  414,  415. 

Pope,  40. 

Portalani  (Portolano)  charts,  261. 

Portuguese,  261. 

Posidominus,  262. 

Prakrits,  400. 

Prophet,  17,  18,  39,  40,  43,  47,  n.  48,  78, 
87,  166,  178,  199,  204,  378,  381, 
384,  424,  425,  426,  432;  according 
to  the,  10;  death  of  the,  378;  prac¬ 
tice  of  the,  424;  revelation  to  the, 
433;  traditions  of  the,  424. 
the  document  of  the, 

Ptolemy,  341,  242,  243,  244,  145,  255, 
256,  261,  262. 

Punjab,  364,  366,  368,  371,  374,  425 

Pyrenees,  hieghts  of  the,  242. 


QADAR,  365. 

Qa^i  Muhammad  Dayam,  61. 

QS4i  Shuraib,  81. 

Qadld  (al-Kadid),  156. 

Qadis,  429. 

Qaini,  al-,  Abu  Tamahan,  280,  281. 
Qairawan,  260. 

Qais,  ibn-,  ar-Ruqayyat,  nn.  276  and  277. 
Qaiyyim,  ibn  (al-),  n.  78,  79,  84. 

Qala'dar,  n.  286. 

Qalandar,  royal,  389. 

Qala'unid  princes,  n.  302, 


Qalqashandi,  nn.  37,  38,  and  300. 

Qamruddin  (Vizier),  59. 

Qand,  277. 

Qandahar,  130,  366. 

Qandhar,  32,  128,  269,  270;  battle  of,  271; 
siege  of,  397. 

Qannauj,  361,  362,  363,  364,  365,  368, 
369*  370,  371,  372,  373,  375,  376, 
377;  Boundaries  of,  369;  City  of, 
361;  historical  description  of,  361; 
in  Sind,  361;  location  of,  367; 
Persian  Gulf  to,  371;  Raja  of,  363, 
368;  rule  of,  363. 

Qanauj  in  Oudh,  361,  374. 

Qannauj  to  Tibet,  370. 

Qansuh  al-Ghauri,  37. 

Qari  Mahmud,  302. 

Qashani,  18 1. 

Qasim  ath-Thaqafi,  363. 

Qasim  ibn-,  Muhammad,  362,  364,  376. 

Qatari  b.  al-Fuja  a,  6. 

Qaytbay,  Sultan,  301. 

Qazwin,  Taliqan  of,  179. 

Qazwini,  142,  248;  Zakariya,  256. 

Qinnauj  in  Sind,  362. 

Qlqan,  2. 

Qiyas,  425. 

Quartremere,  n.  301. 

Quba,  al-,  1 1. 

Qubacha,  Amir-i-,  362. 

Quba'iy,  al-  al-Isfahani,  176  and  note, 
179,  185. 

Qudama,  n.  126,  248. 

Queen  Victoria,  292. 

Qum,  55- 

Quraish,  18,  379,  380,  381,  382,  383,  384, 
386. 

Quraishite,  n.  278,  n.  382. 

Qur’an,  39,  43,  81,  83,  86,  424,  425; 
announcements  of  the,  242;  com¬ 
mands  and  prohibitions  in  the,  17, 
18;  compared  with  the,  425;  ex¬ 
egesis  of  the,  32;  study  of  the, 
399;  text  of  the,  42s. 

Qur’an  and  the  Hadith,  Intercalation  in 
the,  327- 

Qushairiyya,  al-,  Khairat,  9. 

Qutaiba,  ibn-,  n.  2.  9,  273,  n.  281. 

Qutb  Minar,  288. 

Qutb  Sahib,  n.  283,  290. 

Qutb,  the,  282,  283,  285, 

Qutb-u'd-din,  Aibak;  28. 

Qutb-ud-din  Bakhtiyar  Kaki,  n.  283. 

Qutbud-din  Mubarak  Shah  Khilji,  25. 

Quzdar,  135;  Rabi'a  of,  135. 
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RABIA,  i35»  136. 

Rabia  bint-i  Ka‘b  of  Quzdari,  135. 
Rabbihi,  ibn  Abd-,  273. 

Radia  Sultana,  265. 

Raghib  al-Isfahani,  n.  184. 

Raghoba,  war  of,  415. 

Raghuji  Bhonsale,  438. 

Raghunath  Rao,  440. 

Ragotim  Rao,  437,  440. 

Rahib,  ar~,  ibn  n.  301. 

Raichur,  268,  414,  418,  419,  421. 

Raisz,  n.  262. 

Raja  Rama  Mohan  Rai,  400. 
Rajahmundry,  Nawab  of,  63. 

Rajas,  121. 

Rajiyapal,  377. 

Rajmundry  268. 

Rajputs,  in  the  Panjab,  n.  123. 
Ramanujacharya,  401. 

Rampur,  369. 

Ramayan,  372. 

Ranade,  401,  403. 

Rangin  Mahal,  33. 

Rasa  Khan,  399. 

Rasal  (see  Sephras). 

Rashid  Rida,  Muhammad,  n.  79. 

Rastia,  420. 

Rasul  Muhammad  Khan,  58. 

Rawar,  122. 

Ray  (Rayy),  ar-,  181,  n.  183,  205. 
Rayadrug,  70. 

Raymond,  under  the  command  of,  440. 
Raza  ‘Ali  Khan,  61. 

R§zi,  ar-,  al-Imam  Fakhr  ad-Din,  161  and 
note,  n.  163,  164. 

Razi,  ar-,  Shams’ ud-Din  Muhammad 
ibn-i-Qaus,  n.  137,  141. 

Records  Department,  Imperial,  n.  88. 
Revolution,  Turkish,  435. 

Reza  Shah  Phalavi,  49. 

Ri<Ja  Quli  Khan  Hidayat,  135,  137. 

Rifa‘at-al-Juhani,  156. 

Ritter,  n.  36. 

Roer,  401. 

Roger  II,  254. 

Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  263. 

Roman  Empire,  n.  126,  242. 

Trade,  243. 

type  of  calendar,  167. 

Romans,  169,  244,  262. 

Rousseau,  42. 

Rowtee,  Mr.,  362. 

Rudaki,  135,  136,  n.  140. 

Rukn-ud-Dowla  ibn-Buwayah,  179. 


Rumi,  Jalaluddin,  404. 

Ruqad,  al-,  13. 

Ruqayyat,  ar-,  ibn-Qais,  n.  276,  n.  277. 
Ruska,  J.,  n.  142. 

Russia,  southern,  243. 

Rustah,  ibn-,  (Abu  ‘Ali  Ahmad  b.Muham- 
mad  b.  Ishaq  b.  Rustah),  247. 
Rustami,  ar-,  Abi-Sa‘Id,  176,  179. 
Rustum,  67. 


SABA,  MUHAMMAD  MU?AEFAR 
HUSAYN,  n.  135. 

Sabha,  Nagari  Pracharini,  400. 

Sabi,  as-,  Abu-Ishaq,  176,  185. 

Sabur  (Shapur),  16. 

Sachau,  nn.  252  and  253. 

Sa‘d  b.  Abi  Waqqas,  277,  391. 

Sa'd  b.  ‘Ubada,  379,  380,  381,  386. 
Sadduck,  Md.,  75,  76. 

Sadlier,  95. 

Sadr  al-Shari‘a,  n.  82. 

Sadr-amin,  n.  286. 

Sadr-i-Jahan,  Shustary,  271. 

Sadr  Jahan,  32. 

Sadruddin,  n.  187. 

Sadr-us-Sudur,  n.  286. 

Safdar  Khan,  Slstani,  31. 

Safdar  Jang,  59,  6o,  61,  62. 

Safi-‘ud-din  Shah,  132. 

Sagar,  rebellion  of,  30. 

$ahaba,  390,  393,  394- 
Sahara,  244. 

Sahib,  as-,  ibn  ‘Abbad,  Abu’al-Qasim 
Isma‘11,  ibn  abi  al-Hasan,  ‘Abbid 
ibn  al-‘Abbas  ibn  ‘Abbad,  ibn 
Ahmad  ibn  Idris  at-Taliqanl,  176 
177,  178,  179,  180,  181,  182,  183, 
184,  185,  nn.  186,  187,  188,  189, 
193,  195,  197,  198,  199.  200,  201, 
203,  204,  205. 

“  Sahibqiran-i-Dil  "  397. 

Sahistan,  City  of,  122. 

§a'ib  Khathir,  277. 

Sa‘id,  Abu-,  136. 

Saifuddin  Gore,  272. 

Saifud-dowla,  n.  187. 

Said  ibn  ‘Abd  ar-Rahman  ibn  I^ass&n 
ibn  Thabit,  275,  276. 

Sa‘id  ibn  al-'As,  277. 

Sa'id  ibn  Muhammad  al-'Ijli,  280. 
Sair-i-Gulfaroshan,  289, 
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Saiyar  ibn  Rai  Badal  Rai,  363,  376. 
Sajun  Lai,  n.  436. 

Sakhawi!  3s,  n.  37>  n.  38. 

Salabat  Jang,  67,  74,  75. 

Sal&bat  Khan  Dhulfiqar  Jung,  59. 
Salami,  as-,  Abui  Husain,  176  and  note. 
Salapur,  372. 

Salar  of  ShirSz,  50,  n.  55. 

Salabai,  Treaty  of,  414. 

Salem,  70. 

Salpari,  372. 

§alih,  78. 

Balihani,  al-,  Father  Anton,  n.  164. 
Saljuqi  Empire,  167. 

Saljuqi,  Sultan  Jaleiluddin  Malik  Shah, 
166. 

Salm  al-Khasir,  n.  277. 

Salman  Farsi,  151. 

Salpi  Ghats,  438. 

Salunon,  289. 

Sam‘ani,  n.  135. 

Samanid  Court,  248. 

Samaritans,  300. 

Samarra  (Surra- man- ra’ a),  245,  246. 
Samhudi,  as-,  As-Sayyid  ash-Sharif  Nu- 
ruddin  ‘All,  n.  156. 

Samru,  Begam,  291,  293. 
Samsam-ad-Dowla,  182. 

San‘a\  249. 

Sane,  n.  436. 

Sankara,  402,  408. 

Sankaracharya,  401. 

Sankarananda,  401. 

Sanskrit,  252;  mystical  works  in,  398; 
phonetics  of,  400. 

Sanskrit  works  translated  into  Persian, 
399- 

Saqati,  as-,  nn.  142,  144,  145,  M6,  r49* 
Saqifa  of  Banu  &i‘ida,  379,  386. 
Saracens,  contact  with  the,  431;  successes 
of  the,  3. 

Saracenic  women,  298. 

Sarakhsi  (Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  at- 
Jayyib),  245. 

Sardhana,  palace  in,  292. 

Sardinia,  258. 

Sarkar,  J.,  nn.  61  and  72. 

Sarpech,  n.  287. 

Sarrsij,  Abul-Nasr,  408. 

Sarup  Singh  Rajah,  of  Jindh,  292. 

Sassanid  emperors,  167. 

Sassanids,  n.  126. 

Satara,  437. 

Sa'udi  Arabia,  regulations  of,  n.  147. 
Saunders,  n.  91. 


Sauvaget,  Prof.,  J.,  n.  301. 

Sawa,  183. 

Sawda'  ibn’l-,  394. 

Scandinavian  countries,  243. 

Schefer,  n.  36. 

Schelling,  400. 

Scholten,  n.  300. 

Schopenhaur,  400. 

Schrader,  403. 

Schreiner,  n.  77. t 
Scythians,  242. 

Seistan,  474. 

Seljuqids,  29. 

Semitic  civilization,  29. 

Sen,  Dr.  S.  N.,  95. 

Senegal,  244. 

Sephras  ibn  Rasal,  376. 

Sera,  69,  70. 

Seraphiel,  407. 

Serapion,  ibn-,  247. 

Seringapatam,  93,  95- 
Seth,  15 1. 

Sha'ban,  Sultan  al-Malik al-Kamil,  n.  302. 
Shafi‘1,  86. 

Shafi‘1,  ash-,  As-Sayyid  al- Sharif  Nurud- 
din  ‘Ali  as-Samhudl,  n.  156. 
Shafi'ite  doctor,  432. 

Shafi'ite  System,  434. 

Shafites,  84. 

Shah  ‘Alam,  282,  284. 

Shah  Bazar  Mosque,  31. 

Shah  Jahan,  285. 

Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  61,  67. 

Shah  Tahmasp,  13°* 

Shah  Waliullah,  nn.  380  and  381. 

Shah  of  Iran,  294. 

Shahriastani,  ash-’  n.  152. 

Shahriyar,  ibn-,  Buzurg,  243,  244,  476. 
Shahryar,  134,  167. 

Shahu,  Raja,  70. 

Shaibani,  ash-,  Abu-Halim,  363. 

Shaikh  Shihabuddin  Suharwardi,  35. 
Shaizar  ‘Ali  ibn  Ja'far  of,  247. 

Shajarat  ad -Durr,  299,  302. 

Shakarkhora,  29. 

Shakranwan  in  Bihar,  n.  78. 

Shamistan,  248. 

Shams  ad -Din  Abu  ‘Abdallah,  n.  77* 
Shamsud-din,  27. 

Shamsud-din  Dawud  II,  n.  26. 
Shamsud-din  Muhammad  III,  27  and 
note,  28. 

Shamsud-Din  Muhammad  ibn-i-Qays 
ar-Rai,  n.  137. 
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Shanoor  (Savnur)  fall  of;  420,  the  Nawab  of  j 
420. 

Shapur,  (Sabur),  167. 

Shaghab,  battle  of,  ,27 . 

Sharafi,  ash-,  n.  280. 

Sharf-ud-din  Khan,  Hakim,  283,  286. 
Sharia,  minutiae  of  the,  435. 

Shariat  (Shari'a)  423,  427. 

Shariat  Act  1937,  425. 

Sharif  Khain,  Sayyed,  61. 

Sharif,  Khwaja  Muhammad,  130. 

Sheabud  din  Cawn  Vizier,  74. 

Shelkar,  Abba,  440. 

Sher if  Mahomed,  68. 

Sherwani,  n.  26,  n.  29,  35. 

Shi‘a  creed,  200,  Tafdlli,  200. 

Shi'as,  85. 

Shibl,  Nasir  ud-din  b.,  301. 

Shihabud-din  Ahmad  I,  n.  27. 
Shihabuddin  Ghori,  376,  377. 

Shihabuddin  Khan,  Bahadur,  Fatteh 
Jang,  76. 

Shiraz,  247,  250,  257,  365,  366;  Khwaja 
Hafiz  of,  32;  Salar  of,  50  n.  55. 
Shiite,  201;  jurisprudence,  434. 

Shivaji,  Janardhan,  440. 

Shraqi,  ash-,  ibn-,  Hanzala,  280. 

Shuhba,  Qadi,  ibn,  n.  300. 

Shujaat  Jang,  61. 

Shura,  388,  389,  39L  392- 
Shuraih,  Qadi,  81. 

Shu'ubiy,  178  and  note. 

Sicily,  254;  Christian  King  of,  254. 
Siddeqta,  440. 

Siddiq  Hasan  Khan  Bahadur,  Nawab, 
n.  85. 

§iddiqi,  A.  M.,  n.  31* 

$idoq,  as-,  176. 

Siffin,  195. 

Sijistan,  128;  limit  of,  3. 

Sikandara,  130,  133. 

Sikander  Khan,  269. 

Sikri,  Fatehpur,  133. 

Sill-wa-Sillabra,  victory  at,  6,  n,  12. 

Sina,  ibn-  ‘All,  259. 

Sind,  1 19,  nn.  120  and  121,  122,  128, 
3hi,  3h5,  366.  369>.  370,  37L 

374,  37h;  Arab  administration  of, 
1 19;  Arab  Governors  of,  120,  220; 
assessment  on,  12;  conquest  of, 
1 19,  362;  Qannauj  in,  361;  rulers 
of,  362;  the  rivers,  366,  368. 
Sindbad  the  sailor,  243,  244. 

Sindhia,  417;  Jayaji,  60,  72;  Mahadaji, 
414. 


Sindia,  438,  439;  Daulat  Rao,  437,  439 
Sindian  troops,  124. 

Sindians,  nn.  120  and  121,  124. 

Sinha,  N.  K.,  n.  414. 

Sinha,  Sidharaj  Jaya  of  Gujrat,  n.  123. 
Sinope,  257. 

Sipar,  n.  287. 

Siraf,  257. 

Sirafi,  Abu-Zaid,  243,  246,  361,  364,  377 
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AL-MUHALLAB-B.-ABI-SUFRA:  HIS  STRATEGY 
AND  QUALITIES  OF  GENERALSHIP 


[Al-Muhallab  b.  Abl-Sufra,  a  scion  of  Azd-'Uman,  was  the  leading  mili¬ 
tary  general  of  his  time  who  in  the  year  78  A.H.  achieved  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  Azariqa  after  a  prolonged  campaign  extending  over  thirteen  years. 
This  victory  and  also  the  lesser  successes  of  his  arms  on  the  battle-field  are 
recorded  in  the  early  chronicles,  but  no  historian  has  so  far  attempted  to 
assess  their  true  significance  by  a  careful  study  of  the  tactical  methods,  the 
military  strategy,  and  the  elaborate  organisation  which  enabled  al-Muhallab 
to  succeed  conspicuously  where  all  his  rivals  miserably  failed.  This  article 
attempts  to  bring  out  al-Muhallab's  distinctive  qualities  as  a  general  and  to 
estimate  his  contribution  to  the  Arab  art  of  warfare,  for  ignorance  of  these 
matters  has  so  far  caused  his  true  place  in  history  to  remain  unrecognised. 

Al-Muhallab  first  assumed  the  direction  of  the  campaign  against  the 
Azariqa  early  in  the  year  66  A.H.,  in  response  to  a  general  cry  of  distress 
from  the  panic-stricken  people  of  al- Basra,  his  own  native  town,  whose  safety 
was  at  that  time  seriously  threatened  by  the  onrush  of  the  Azariqa.  The 
Azariqa  were  the  followers  of  Nafi'  b,  al-Azraq,  the  veteran  Kharijite  chief, 
who  while  encamped  at  al-Ahwaz  towards  the  close  of  the  year  64,  developed 
and  propounded  the  radical  doctrines  of  J\  and  ,  accord¬ 

ing  to  which  all  the  non- Azariqa  Muslims  were  to  be  treated  as  outside  the  pale 
of  Islam  and  on  a  par  with  the  non-Muslims  of  Arabia,  for  whom  there  was 
but  one  alternative,  either  to  come  over  to  Islam  (as  understood  by  the  Azariqa 
themselves)  or  to  submit  to  indiscriminate  slaughter,  which  did  not  spare 
even  women  and  children.  During  the  year  6s  A.H.  the  Azariqa  began  to 
act  faithfully  up  to  their  avowed  creed,  as  a  result  of  which  panic  stalked 
throughout  the  neighbouring  country  and  their  domination  extended  from  city 
to  city  as  the  days  passed  by.  This  naturally  moved  the  Basrans,  who  organised 
two  expeditions  under  the  leadership  of  Ibn-‘Ubais  and  ‘Uthman  b.  ‘Ubaid- 
ullah  b.  Ma‘mar.  But  both  these  armies  were  virtually  annihilated,  and 
consequently,  early  in  the  year  66,  the  enemy  was  knocking  at  the  very  gates 
of  al-Basra  when  al-Muhallab  was  entrusted  with  the  command.  Al-Muhal¬ 
lab's  command  was  later  interrupted  three  times.  During  the  breaks  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  carried  on  by  ‘Umar  b.  ‘Ubaidullah  and  ‘Abd  al-‘Azi z  b.  ‘Abdullah 
out  with  adverse  results,  till  al-Muhallab  finally  brought  the  war  to  a  successful 
end  in  78  A.H. 

Al-Muhallab  was  pre-eminently  a  military  strategist,  who  faced  an  entirely 
new  problem  with  singularly  original  methods.  He  had  the  distinction  of 
possessing  in  an  ample  degree  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  war,  a  clever 
.insight  into  the  psychology  of  his  opponents,  a  flair  for  diplomacy,  and  all  such 
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qualities  of  generalship  as  were  essential  for  the  conduct  of  the  well-planned, 
prolonged  war  which  alone  could  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation.  His(  most 
remarkable  contribution  to  the  art  of  warfare  was  the  transition  from  the 
strategy  of  quick  lightning  blows  to  a  prolonged  war  of  attrition,  which  at 
that  time  was  an  almost  unique  experiment.] 

EVEN  when  he  was  a  mere  lad,  al-Muhallab  was  promising  enough 
to  earn  from  Caliph  ‘Umar  the  compliment  that  he  was  the  pros¬ 
pective  ‘chief  of  all  the  sons  of  Abi-Sufra.’1  Similarly  he  also 
evoked  from  the  poet  Bukair  b.  al-Akhnas  the  verse  : — 

As  the  lad  grew  up  and  advanced  in  his  military  career,  these  early 
promises  of  leadership  and  glory  were  more  than  fulfilled.  Al-Muhallab 
is  generally  remembered  as  the  first  man  to  introduce  two  innovations  into 
the  Arab  army  ;  first,  the  cropping  of  horses’  tails,  which  he  learnt  from 
the  '  Turk  ’  horsemen  whom  he  encountered  in  Qiqan3 ;  and,  second, 
the  substitution  of  iron  stirrups  for  wooden  ones,  which  was  suggested 
to  him  by  his  own  experience  and  ingenuity.  Up  to  the  time  of  al- 
Muhallab's  campaign  against  the  Azariqa  the  Arabs  used  to  have  only 
wooden  stirrups,  which  were  often  easily  cut  by  the  opponent  during  a 
combat,  thus  leaving  the  horsemen  without  the  support  which  was  almost 
indispensable  for  exerting  force  in  attack.4  These  innovations,  though 
important  enough  in  themselves,  were  still  more  remarkable  in  that  they 
symbolised  the  true  spirit  of  the  original  mind  which  disdained  to  follow 
the  old  rut,  and  was  destined  to  make  a  Worthy  contribution  to  the  existing 
mode  of  warfare. 

The  popular  method  of  warfare  during  the  time  of  al-Muhallab  was 
the  simple  traditional  one  of  seeking  a  direct  encounter  with  the  enemy 
and  defeating  him  in  a  quick  soldiers’  war  in  the  open  field.  The  ex¬ 
pediency  of  avoiding  a  straight  combat  for  some  time  was  seldom  seri¬ 
ously  examined,  and  delay  was  often  held  attributable  to  hesitancy  and 
lack  of  courage.6  Certainly,  blockade  and  siege  operations  were  not  un¬ 
common,  but  a  closer  study  will  reveal  that  in  many  cases  they  were  only 
imposed  by  the  enemy’s  desire  to  avoid  a  straight  fight.  They  rarely 
formed  part  of  a  commander’s  pre-determined  strategic  plan,  and  were 
seldom  resorted  to  as  a  preferable  expedient  for  exhausting  the  enemy 
without  suffering  the  serious  losses  necessarily  involved  in  an  open  fight. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  simple  method  of  warfare  was  in  its  very 
nature  not  likely  to  accustom  the  Arabs  to  have  a  nice  regard  for  the 

i.  *Ibn  Hajar:  Ai-7pdba,  Cairo,  1328  A.H.,  IV,  108. 

2.  *Ibn  Qutaiba:  *Uyun  al~Abhbdr  (Dir  al-Kutub)  I,  230 ;  'Al-J5l>i$  ;  Al-Bay&n  wat-Tabyin  (ed.  Hasan 
al-Sandabl,  1926),  III,  138. 

3.  Al- Balid hurl :  FutQl 1  al-Bulddn  (cd.  Dc  Goeje,  1866),  432. 

4.  Al-Mubarrad :  Al-Kamil,  Leipzig,  675. 

5.  Al-IJajjaj's  impatience  with  ‘Abdur-Rabm&n  b.  al-Agh‘a£h  is  a  typical  example  of  it.  Tab.,  II,  1053. 
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intricate  problems  connected  with  the  ‘  mechanism  of  war,’  i.e.,  topo¬ 
graphy,  'movement  and  supply.  Hence  administrative  matters  were  often 
neglected  even  more  than  strategy.  It  is  really  amazing  how  such  far- 
reaching  expeditions  as  those  to  Constantinople  and  the  eastern  limit  of 
Sijistan  were  undertaken  without  an  elaborate  consideration  of  such  vital 
problems  as  the  nature  of  the  country,  consolidation  of  positions,  the 
safeguarding  of  the  lines  of  communication  and  retreat,  the  regular  main¬ 
tenance  of  supplies,  etc.  The  troops  took  a  direct  route  to  their  distant 
objectives  relying  solely  on  their  faith  to  move  the  mountains  and  their 
dash  and  tenacity  to  sweep  all  before  them.  They  continued  their  ad¬ 
vance  forward  as  far  as  the  enemy  retired  before  them,  pausing  only  for  a 
clash  of  arms.  In  these  circumstances  disasters  like  that  which  befell 
‘  Ubaidullah  b.  Abi  Bakra  in  Sijistan1  were  almost  inevitable.  The 
reason  why  the  early  Muslim  armies  escaped  such  disasters  was  that 
‘Umar  was  always  far-sighted  enough  to  keep  their  enthusiasm  in  salutary 
check  and  to  take  every  conceivable  precaution  to  ensure  their  safety. 
‘Umar  likewise  devoted  due  attention  to  consolidation  with  the  result 
that  the  early  conquests  were  all  systematic.  About  the  time  of  al- 
Muhallab’s  generalship,  however,  there  were  few  military  commanders 
who  showed  prudence  enough  to  take  all  these  important  matters  into 
consideration.  Hence  we  come  across  examples  of  many  years  of  un¬ 
systematic  and  wasteful  penetration,  for  example,  into  Transoxiana  and 
Sijistan.  Typical  of  the  neglect  for  strategy  was  the  attitude  of  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  Khurasan,  who  fought  assiduously  against  the  hostile  native  chiefs 
throughout  every  successive  summer  but  never  thought  of  attacking 
them  in  their  winter  rendezvous  (Tab.,  II,  393-94).  Leo  VI,  the  wise  em¬ 
peror,  was  not  far  from  the  truth  in  saying  that  the  military  successes  of 
the  Saracens  were  due  to  ‘the  fanatical  courage  of  the  fatalist.’2  The 
methods  that  he  advised  for  counter -acting  and  harassing  them  were  all 
based  on  the  primary  assumption  that  they  were  lacking  in  strategy.3 
That  the  counter-measures  were  not  without  effect  even  at  a  much  later 
date  shows  that  his  assumption  was  not  entirely  wrong. 

Al-Muhallab’s  command  of  the  campaign  against  the  Azariqa  began 
at  a  time  when  more  than  one  commander4  of  proven  valour  had  met 
with  total  disaster,  and  was  further  interrupted  three  times  by  his  diver¬ 
sion  to  other  more  urgent  tasks.  This  circumstance,  although  it  put  off 
the  extermination  of  the  Azariqa  for  a  considerable  time  and  caused  al- 
Muhallab  to  start  anew  with  his  work  after  every  break,  was  yet  helpful 
in  bringing  out  by  contrast  the  distinctive  features  of  his  own  method  of 
warfare.  It  is  noteworthy  that  of  all  the  commanders  other  than  al- 
Muhallab  who  were  at  different  times  despatched  against  the  Azariqa, 

r.  Tab.,  II,  1036  seq . 

a.  Oman ;  History  of  the  Art  of  Warfare,  p.  206* 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  209. 

4.  Muslim  b.  ‘Ubais  and  his  successors  in  the  battle  at  DQlab  and  ‘U&m&n  b.  ‘Ubaidullih.  Tab.,  II, 
581-82 ;  Kam.,  616-17 ;  624-26. 
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‘  Umar  b.  ‘  Ubaidullah  was  the  only  one  who  escaped  a  fatal  disaster. 
Why  ?  Because  all  the  rivals  and  colleagues  of  al-Muhallab,  not  excepting 
even  ‘  Umar  b.  ‘  Ubaidullah,  were  unimaginative  supporters  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  method  and  lacked  the  originality  or  the  courage  to  extricate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  old  rut.  They  simply  sought  head-on  clashes  and  received 
hard  knocks  from  a  mighty  enemy,  of  whose  strength  they  never  cared  to 
take  a  realistic  view.  They  were  so  indifferent  to  studying  the  real  nature 
of  the  enemy  that  even  their  successive  failures  could  not  make  them 
realise  that  the  Azariqa  presented  an  entirely  new  problem.  The  old 
method,  which  depended  for  its  success  merely  on  superior  dash  and 
tenacity,  could  have  achieved  conspicuous  results  against  an  enemy  lack¬ 
ing  in  that  religious  faith  and  missionary  fervour  which  was  the  fountain¬ 
head  of ‘the  fanatical  courage  of  the  fatalist.’  But  it  was,  indeed,  quite 
futile  to  expect  the  same  results  when  the  enemy  was  similarly  inspired 
by  a  fanatic  missionary  zeal  which  enabled  him  to  show  an  equal  amount  of 
courage  and  self-sacrifice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  war  between  the 
Basrans  and  the  Azariqa  it  was  the  latter  who  fought  primarily,  if  not 
exclusively,  for  the  triumph  of  their  faith,  the  main  interest  of  the  former 
being  the  protection  of  their  hearths  and  homes.  Thus  they  could  lay  to 
their  credit  such  astounding  feats  as  the  triumph  of  a  band  of  forty 
Azraquites  over  a  contingent  of  two  hundred  Basran  soldiers.1  The 
other  commanders  failed  to  appreciate  this  basic  fact,  the  realisation  of 
which  proved  to  be  the  secret  of  al-Muhallab’s  success. 

No  doubt,  physical  courage,  dash,  and  tenacity  were  all-important 
factors  in  those  days  of  close-range  fighting,  and  al-Muhallab  was  as 
particular  about  them  as  any  of  his  rivals.  His  chief  credit,  however, 
was  that  he  could  distinguish  between  bravery  and  rashness.  He  knew 
that  bravery,  if  used  without  discretion,  was  a  sheer  waste.  His  bravery 
was  therefore  tempered  with  prudence. 

Al-Muhallab  was  all  alone  in  his  days  in  not  falling  a  prey  to  over- 
confidence.  He  made  a  fair  and  exact  estimate  of  the  nature  and  the 
strength  of  his  enemy.  Further,  it  was  he  who  for  the  first  time  realised 
the  principle  that  when  the  enemy  was  impregnable  to  direct  attack,  as 
the  Azariqa  were,  there  should  be  no  head-on  clashes  except  on  parti¬ 
cularly  opportune  moments  when  the  enemy  had  been  weakened  by  other 
methods  of  exhaustion.  He  not  even  once  made  the  blunder  that  all 
others,  including  ‘  Umar  b.  ‘  Ubaidullah,  made  in  attempting  to  annihi¬ 
late  the  Azariqa  in  one  short  decisive  blow  or  even  in  a  series  of  despe¬ 
rate  battles.  Thus  the  principle  enjoined  by  him  that  ‘  al-Makldah  ’  was 
often  more  effective  than  ‘  al-Najdah  ’2  represents  his  most  original 
contribution  to  the  art  of  warfare. 

Another  important  fact  which  al-Muhallab’s  rivals  equally  failed  to 
take  note  of  was  that  the  menace  of  the  Azariqa  was  not  confined  to  a 


1,  Kam.,  587-88. 

2.  Al-JSljiz;  Al-Baydn,  II,  144. 
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small  compact  locality.  It  extended  over  Karman,  Fars  and  Khuzistan 
and  at  times  even  up  to  the  limits  of  al-Furat,  chiefly  owing  to  the  Azariqa's 
extraordinary  powers  of  locomotion.  This  circumstance  in  itself  rendered 
ineffective  the  use  of  the  traditional  method,  which  by  its  very  nature 
could  only  succeed  in  a  localised  affair.  Speaking  in  modern  terms,  the 
momentous  contribution  of  al-Muhallab  was  the  transition  from  the 
strategy  of  lightning  blows  to  a  war  of  attrition.  He  was  indeed  much 
in  advance  of  his  time  in  discovering  that  the  Napoleonic  method  (as  it 
is  called  in  our  day)  of  crushing  the  enemy  by  a  single  decisive  battle  is 
only  possible  where  the  forces  are  most  unequal  and  a  clash  is  localised. 
On  the  other  hand  when  first-class  opponents  meet  it  is  impossible  to 
achieve  a  result  at  one  blow.  Then  the  war  should  take  the  form  of  a 
long  and  merciless  contest  designed  to  test  the  economic  and  political 
strength  of  the  enemy.  This  was  indeed  a  pioneer  method,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  most  people,  even  those  of  the  calibre  of  al-Hajjaj,  found  it 
difficult  to  appreciate  its  true  worth  or  even  to  understand  it.1 

No  doubt,  al-Muhallab  from  the  very  beginning  foresaw  and  prepared 
his  plans  for  a  prolonged  war.  But  a  prolonged  war  has  problems  of  its 
own,  and  it  is  a  still  greater  tribute  to  his  military  genius  that  he  fulfilled 
in  ample  degree  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion.  The  conditions  as  deduced  from  al-Muhallab’s  own  words  and 
deeds  are  the  following  : — 

(i)  The  first  condition,  to  use  al-Muhallab’s  own  word,  is  , 2 

i.e.,  the  necessary  amount  of  steadfast  patience  which  may  guard  the 
commander  and  the  troops  against  yielding  to  ennui.  It  will  be  realised 
that  to  play  a  waiting  game  in  a  continuous  state  of  alert  watchfulness 
is  often  likely  to  prove  a  strain  on  the  nerves.  It  is  therefore  the  supreme 
duty  of  the  commander  not  to  let  the  morale  of  the  troops  deteriorate 
from  inaction.  If  the  commander  is  wearied  into  launching  a  premature 
attack,  then  clearly  the  very  object  of  the  prolonged  war  will  be  frustrated. 
Al-Muhallab  proved  his  capacity  to  keep  steadfastly  to  the  defensive  for 
years  together  without  letting  the  enthusiasm  of  his  troops  wane  on  that 
account.3  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  troops  showed  remarkable  under- 


1.  Vide  the  correspondence  that  passed  between  al-HajjSj  and  al-Muhallab,  Karri.,  668-69 ;  674- 
75;  688-89:  Tab.,  2/1004-6. 

2.  Tab.,  II,  1083,  1.  7. 

3.  During  the  concluding  phase  of  the  campaign  against  the  Az£riqa,  al-Muhallab  waited  patiently 
for  more  than  two  years,  from  the  offensive  at  K&zarun  in  75  A.H.  (Tab.,  II,  875)  till  the  resumption  of 
offensive  operations  towards  the  end  of  77  A.H.  (Tab.,  II,  1003),  in  order  to  exhaust  the  economic  re¬ 
sources  of  the  enemy  before  he  launched  an  offensive. 

Ka‘b  al-Aghqari,  the  panegyrist  of  al-Muhallab,  refers  to  the  same  thing  in  the  following  verses  (Tab., 
II,  1014) : 
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standing  of  and  confidence  in  his  policy,  which  was  always  to  compel  the 
enemy  to  take  the  initiative  for  an  attack  so  long  as  the  odds  remained 
equal.  In  such  a  case,  as  he  explained  to  his  sons  on  one  occasion,  it  Was 
the  aggressor  who  suffered  the  greater  loss  without  being  able  to  drive 
home  the  attack  against  equally  strong  and  alert  defenders.1 

(2)  No  doubt,  the  leader  of  a  prolonged  campaign  should  be  chary 
in  coming  to  grips  with  his  enemy  so  long  as  the  latter  remains  strong  and 
resolute.  But  he  should  also  be  vigilant  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
every  moment  of  weakness  and  unpreparedness  on  the  other  side.  He 
should  be  able  to  act  quickly,  and  promptly  press  the  attack  whenever 
the  enemy  betrays  the  least  sign  of  relaxation  and  irresolution.  Al- 
Muhallab  never  failed  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
of  striking  at  the  enemy  whenever  he  felt  confident  that  the  odds  in  his 
favour  were  sufficiently  reassuring.  He  knew  when  it  was  wise  to  stop, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  also  knew  when  it  was  opportune  to  strike.  He 
possessed  a  judicious  judgment  which  took  note  of  every  circumstance 
favouring  a  change  of  strategy  and  with  amazing  alacrity  acted  up  to  it. 
The  lightning  blow  which  turned  an  accomplished  defeat  into  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  victory  at  Silla-wa-Sillabra2  is  the  most  illustrious  example  of  this 
unique  quality.  Whenever  he  decided  to  launch  an  attack  he  did  so  with 
all  his  might  and  main  and  staked  his  all  on  it.  His  onslaughts  were  always 
delivered  with  such  vigour  and  determination  as  to  make  it  virtually  im¬ 
possible  for  the  enemy  to  survive  them.  In  Mus'ab’s  wars  against  al- 
Mukhtar,3  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  his  action  always  proved  to  be 
the  final  blow.  Last  but  not  least,  the  final  push  against  the  Azariqa4 
provided  a  conclusive  proof  of  his  mastery  of  swift  offensive  operations  as 
well.  Really,  there  can  be  no  greater  testimony  to  the  above  two  com¬ 
plementary  aspects  of  al-Muhallab’s  tactical  policy  than  that  of  his  in¬ 
veterate  foe,  Qatari  b.  al-Fuja’a  : — 

“  If  you  caught  one  end  of  a  cloth  he  (al-Muhallab)  would  hold 
the  other  end.  He  would  draw  it  when  you  let  it  loose  and  would 
let  it  loose  when  you  drew  it.”5 

(3)  Thirdly,  for  a  prolonged  war  to  have  the  desired  effect  it  is 
of  very  vital  importance  that  it  should  be  directed  on  a  deliberate  and 
systematic  plan  with  a  clear  and  definite  aim  behind  it.  Otherwise  it  is 
only  likely  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy  instead  of  weakening  him. 

The  aim  should  in  the  main  be  two-fold ;  first,  to  undermine  the 
economic  position  of  the  enemy,  and,  second,  to  subvert  his  political 
organisation.  These  are  the  two  points  which  are  particularly  assailable 
through  a  prolonged  war,  and  are  so  vital  that  a  successful  blow  at  them 

1.  Korn.,  677,  14-15. 
a.  Tab.,  II,  587  seq. 

3.  Tab.,  II,  721  seq . 

4.  Ibid.,  1 006-7. 

5.  Kam.,  643-44. 
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is  virtually  the  same  as  hamstringing  a  camel.  Further,  the  waiting  game 
is  a  particularly  helpful  choice  for  the  side  which  at  the  outset  is  handi¬ 
capped  by  deficiency  in  economic  and  material  resources.  Obviously, 
the  supreme  need  of  such  a  party  is  to  conserve  its  present  resources  and 
to  mark  time  with  a  view  to  achieving  parity  with,  if  not  superiority  to, 
the  foe.  For  this  purpose,  the  waiting  game  is  doubly  advantageous. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  conserves  the  existing  resources  and  strength  by 
avoiding  the  heavy  losses  inevitable  in  an  immediate  offensive  and  affords 
time  and  opportunity  to  augment  them  still  further.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  releases  considerable  forces  for  the  purpose  of  hampering  the  means  of 
supply  to  the  enemy  and  affecting  his  position  adversely.  Thus  the  effects 
of  a  purposeful  prolonged  war  are  doubly  enhanced,  because  it  detracts 
very  greatly  from  the  strength  of  the  enemy  at  a  relatively  very  small 
expense  of  one’s  own  resources. 

The  improvement  of  his  own  economic  position  and  a  parallel  deple¬ 
tion  of  the  resources  of  his  enemy  formed  a  very  clear  and  definite  object 
of  al-Muhallab’s  plan  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  campaign  against 
the  Azariqa.  First,  with  his  characteristic  resourcefulness,  he  expanded 
the  means  at  his  disposal,  e.g.,  by  obtaining  credits  from  the  traders1 
resorting  to  such  make-shift  devices  as  the  use  of  stones  for  confounding 
the  enemy  fighters,2  etc.  Then  he  proceeded  to  spread  his  tentacles 
patiently,  systematically,  and  gradually  round  the  position  of  the  Azariqa 
with  the  conscious  design  of  wresting  bit  by  bit  the  economic  resources 
which  the  enemy  had  seized.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  was  always  content 
with  the  result  of  a  battle  if  the  enemy  were  forced  to  abandon  a  part  of 
his  possessions  to  him.  He  never  hastened  to  take  a  step  forward  unless 
he  had  consolidated  and  exploited  his  previous  gains  to  the  full.  A  closer 
study  will  reveal  that  al-Muhallab  always  made  it  a  point  to  exhaust  the 
economic  strength  of  the  enemy  through  effective  siege  and  blockade 
operations  before  launching  an  offensive.  The  eventual  collapse  of  the 
Azariqa  was  also  due  to  their  having  been  deprived  of  the  raw  com¬ 
modities  of  Fars.3 

Al-Muhallab  also  made  deliberate  and  systematic  efforts  to  destroy 
the  political  unity  of  the  Azariqa.  He  spoke  of  “  distressing  hunger  ” 
and  “a  split  in  their  views  ”4  in  the  same  breath.  He  knew  full  well 
that  internal  discord  was  far  more  detrimental  than  external  pressure. 
Thus  concurrently  with  economic  warfare  he  also  launched  a  diplomatic 
manoeuvre  to  destroy  the  political  fabric  of  the  enemy.  He  displayed 
remarkable  insight  into  the  peculiar  psychology  and  the  genius  of  the 
Azariqa  in  devising  his  subtle  moves.5  The  uniformity  of  the  tenets 


1.  Kam.,  627# 

2.  Kdm.,  636,  14-15* 

3.  Tab.,  II,  1003. 

4.  Kdm.,  672,  4, 

5.  Three  successive  moves  on  the  part  of  al-Muhallab  are  recorded  in  Kam.,  677-79. 
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of  their  faith  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  political  unity  of  the  Azariqa, 
which  was  further  cemented  by  their  implicit  faith  in,  and  unquestion¬ 
ing  obedience  to,  their  leaders.  The  moves  of  al-Muhallab  were  directed 
against  the  same  two  points.  Shrewdly  exploiting  the  peculiar  foibles  of 
the  Azariqa  he  succeeded  conspicuously  in  creating  dissensions  in  their 
religious  faith  and  sowing  suspicion  and  distrust  among  them.  The  result 
was  that  the  political  organisation  broke  down  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  loss  of  their  economic  superiority. 

The  position  of  al-Muhallab  was  unique  inasmuch  as  he  was  not  a 
mere  military  commander.  In  addition  to  the  direction  of  the  campaign 
he  also  had  to  provide  funds  for  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  his 
troops.  It  will  be  realised  that  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  finance 
is  far  greater  in  the  case  of  a  prolonged  war  than  in  the  case  of  a  short 
campaign  such  as  al-Muhallab’s  rivals  were  wont  to  wage.  Moreover  the 
cost  of  al-Muhallab’s  campaign  was  exceptionally  high  because  he  had  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  armour  and  equipment  to  which  his  prede¬ 
cessors  had  paid  scant  attention.  Curiously  enough,  even  the  resources 
were  not  ready  to  hand.  Al-Muhallab  had  to  wrest  them  from  the  grip 
of  his  enemy,  and  then  to  marshal  and  exploit  them  for  his  own  advantage. 
Thus  it  was  an  obvious  neccessity  that  he  should  devote  particular  attention 
to  tax-collecting.  That  is  why  he  often  paused  after  every  engagement 
in  order  to  levy  taxes  from  the  land  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  It  is  indeed 
a  high  tribute  to  al-Muhallab’s  capacity  for  planning  that  he  co-ordinated 
in  a  remarkably  successful  manner  the  task  of  financial  planning  with 
other  considerations  of  consolidation  and  strategy.  No  doubt  the  principle 
that  “  whoever  is  incompetent  to  collect  the  taxes  will  prove  still  more 
incompetent  to  fight  the  foe  ”x  which  he  asserted  in  reply  to  al-Hajjaj's 
allegations  of  a  selfish  motive,  represents  a  very  important  part  of  his 
original  contribution  to  the  art  of  warfare.  It  shows  what  great  importance 
he  attached  to  economic  factors  in  the  general  scheme  of  warfare.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  real  crux  of  generalship  is  the  matter  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  not  tactics  and  strategy  which  come  only  afterwards. 

Al-Muhallab’s  handling  of  the  finances  under  his  control  can  only  be 
inferred  from  stray  hints  here  and  there.  As  to  what  proportion  of  rev¬ 
enue  he  appropriated  to  himself,  the  reports  are  not  clear.  To  all  appear¬ 
ances,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  restricted  himself  to  any  specific  limit, 
as  is  evidenced  by  his  words  to  his  own  son,  Yazid,  to  the  effect  that  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  against  the  Azariqa  the  position  had 
changed  from  what  it  had  been  before  so  that  thenceforward  he  could 
have  only  such  amount  as  al-Hajjaj  was  pleased  to  allow  him.2  There 
is,  however,  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show  that  he  ever  allowed  hi§ 
selfish  interests  to  effect  adversely  the  interests  of  the  State.  .He  always 
proved  that  he  treated  the  demands  of  the  campaign  as  the  first  charge  on 


i.  Kam.,  677,  14-15. 
a*  Ibid.,  696. 
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the  revenue  at  his  disposal ;  any  amount  left  over  must,  of  course,  have 
gone  to  .his  private  purse.  What  is  really  important  is  that  he  had  a  sense 
of  duty  and  honesty  strong  enough  to  make  him  subordinate  every  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  supreme  interest  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

On*  one  occasion,  however,  al-Muhallab  appears  to  have  been  guilty 
of  dereliction  of  duty,  if  not  of  deliberate,  unlawful  misappropriation. 
Al-Hajjaj  is  reported  to  have  indemnified  him  with  a  million  dirhams 
on  account  of  the  arrears  of  the  kharaj  of  al-Ahwaz  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  for  a  short  period  by  Khalid  b.  ‘Abdullah.  Here  al-Muhallab 
is  described  as  a  man  of  extravagant  habits,  who  never  cared  to  save  any¬ 
thing  for  future  contingencies  and  consequently  had  to  resort  to  borrow¬ 
ing  whenever  he  was  thrown  out  of  job.  He  had  great  difficulty  in  paying 
off  this  indemnity.  Half  of  it  was  borne  by  his  son,  al-Mughxra,  who  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  taxes  of  ‘Istakhar  during  the  same  time  that  al- 
Muhallab  was  sent  to  al-Ahwaz.  The  other  half  was  made  up  by  a  loan  of 
three  lakhs  from  Abu-Ma’wiyya,  the  mawla  and  treasurer  of  ‘Abdullah 
b.  ‘Amir,  and  the  sale  of  the  ornaments  of  al-Muhallab’s  well-known 
wife,  Khairat  al-Qushairiyya.1  Al-Muhallab  must  really  have  been 
remiss  and  negligent  in  his  duty  for  he  appears  to  have  submitted  to  the 
demands  of  al-Hajjaj  without  demur.  Of  course,  al-Muhallab  was  not 
the  man  to  have  submitted  to  an  Unreasonable  and  unjustifiable  demand 
without  a  bold  vindication  of  his  position. 

Al-Muhallab’s  use  of  diplomacy  as  a  weapon  of  war  was  as  conspicuous 
as  his  attention  to  economic  and  administrative  matters.  Just  as  the  latter 
brought  \lpon  him  the  charge  of  selfishness,  similarly  the  former  earned 
him  the  sobriquet  v__.i AsGi,  {,e.,  liar  or  imposter.2  The  falsehood  of  which 
al-Muhallab  is  alleged  to  have  been  guilty,  is  said  to  be  of  two  kinds ; 
first,  his  deceitful  moves  against  the  enemy,  and  second,  his  exaggerated 
and  false  promises  to  his  own  troops.  He  is  said  to  have  often  made  false 
promises  of  help  and  succour  to  his  troops  in  order  to  inspire  courage  and 
confidence  in  them. 

But  all  the  instances  that  have  come  down  to  us  belong  only  to  the 
first  category.  We  know  that  al-Muhallab  often  employed  deceit  against 
the  enemy,  yet  we  never  hear  of  his  making  any  false  statement  to  his 
troops.  Thus  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  as  is  asserted  by  Ibn-Qutaiba3 
the  use  of  the  sobriquet  must  have  first  originated  with  his  opponents  as 
an  expression  of  anguish  over  the  clever  ruses  of  al-Muhallab  to  which 
they  often  fell  an  easy  victim.  It  is  particularly  plausible  that  it  should 
have  originated  with  the  Azariqa  who,  by  virtue  of  their  rigid  puritanism, 


i.  Tab.,  II,  1034-3.  Similarly  on  another  occasion  al-Muhallab  was  unable  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dirhams  which  had  to  be  borne  by  TaH>a  on  his  behalf  (Tab.,  II,  1119). 

a,  Kam.,  632. 

3.  See  Ibn-Khallik&n  (Cairo,  1310),  II,  146* 
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were  incapable  of  distinguishing  from  .  But  undoubtedly 

the  use  of  the  sobriquet  must  have  become  wide-spread  very  *soon,  so* 
much  so  that  it  has  left  us  a  proverb  <--411  , y  1  -1 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  al-Muhallab  was  not  guilty  of  as  such.. 

On  the  testimony  of  al-Mubarrad2  he  only  believed  in  and  practised 
**-^■'1  i.e.,  diplomacy,  which,  according  to  the  Prophet  himself,  is  the 
essence  of  war  and  the  use  of  which  is  expressly  allowed  in  dealings  with 
the  enemy.  Such  eminent  authorities  as  Ibn-Hajar3  and  Ibn-‘Abd  al~ 
Barr4  also  declare  him  to  be  **  i.e.,  just  and  trustworthy,  and  ex¬ 
pressly  exonerate  him  from  the  charge  of  s-^l  in  the  manner  of  al- 
Mubarrad. 

As  for  his  dealings  with  his  own  people,  al-Muhallab  does  not  seem  to 
have  gone  beyond  a  shrewd  and  deliberate  play  upon  their  religious  and 
other  sentiments.  It  is  again  one  of  the  distinctions  of  al-Muhallab  that 
he  possessed  a  deep  knowledge  of  humanity,  which  he  brought  to  bear 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war  (cf.  his  valuable  advice  to  al-Hajjaj  during  the 
revolt  of  ‘Ibn  al-‘Ash‘ath  (Tab.,  II,  1059).  He  paid  due  regard  to  the 
psychological  and  emotional  factors  which  might  be  exploited  in  rousing 
in  his  troops  a  contempt  for  the  foe.  He  would  remind  them  that  they 
were  fighting  for  the  survival  of  their  religion  and  the  protection  of  their 
homes,  women,  and  children  ;8  he  would  tell  them  that  their  opponents 
were  a  mere  low  rabble6  and  that  the  Khashabivva  had  no  weapons 
other  than  wooden  clubs  ;7  and  he  would  assure  them  that  they,  despite 
their  inferior  numbers,  were  strong  enough  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  battle.® 
But  we  search  in  vain  for  a  single  example  of  his  having  made  any  false 
promises  of  help  or  any  such  thing.  Surely,  such  a  conduct  would  have 
shaken  the  faith  of  the  people  in  his  words  and  would  have  ultimately 
defeated  the  very  purpose  which  al-Muhallab  had  at  heart.  To  appreciate 
the  true  merit  of  al-Muhallab  one  need  only  remember  that  the  real 
secret  of  the  success  of  any  army  is  not  the  fact,  but  rather  the  belief, 
that  it  is  the  stronger.  Hence,  al-Mawardl  counts  it  as  one  of  the  primary 
duties  of  a  commander  to  rouse  enthusiasm  in  his  troops  and  to  make 
them  feel  the  stronger  of  the  two  parties.9 

Apart  from  the  essential  qualities  mentioned  above,  al-Muhallab 
possessed  many  other  auxiliary  qualities  without  the  harmonious  combi- 

1.  Al-Maidinl,  Majma'al-Amthdl  (Cairo  1310),  2/77. 

2.  Kam.,  632. 

3.  Ai-'Isaba  (Cairo,  1328),  IV,  108-9. 

4.  Al-'Istr&b  (in  margin  of  7j fdba),  IV,  109-10. 

5.  Kam.,  665, 1. 

6.  Kam.,  630,  10-11. 

7.  Al-*Aghdni  (Cairo,  1323),  V,  147. 

8.  Tab.,  II,  587,  11-14. 

9.  fll-$u4aniyya  (Bonn,  1853),  72, 1.  6. 
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nation  of  which  a  prolonged  campaign  is  only  likely  to  end  in  disaster. 
Two  such  qualities  were  foresight  and  alert  watchfulness.  We  have  evi¬ 
dence  of  al-Muhallab's  foresight  at  every  step,  the  most  striking  example 
being  the  agreement  with  al-Quba’  and  the  Basran  chiefs  at  the  time  of 
his  first  assumption  of  the  command  in  the  campaign  against  the  Azariqa. 
The  conditions  demanded  by  him1  clearly  show  that  he  had  at  the  very 
start  foreseen  the  whole  course  of  the  campaign  and  had  a  vivid  estimate 
of  the  difficulties  which  might  have  hampered  his  plans.  He  could  always 
prejudge  the  movements  of  the  enemy  and  the  direction  of  attack.  It  was 
the  result  of  intelligent  anticipation  of  events  that  his  enemy  could  never 
catch  him  unawares.  The  Azariqa  always  found  their  moves  forestalled, 
and  were  forced  to  call  him  the  “  Sorcerer  of  Muzun,”2  which  title  must 
be  regarded  as  the  greatest  tribute  to  his  foresight. 

Combined  with  foresight  al-Muhallab  also  possessed  an  inexhaustible 
capacity  for  unrelenting  vigilance.  His  scrupulous  regard  for  defensive 
arrangements  can  be  gauged  from  an  account  of  his  camp  which  is  re¬ 
corded  in  Tab.  (II  585).  According  to  it  “Whenever  al-Muhallab  settled 
down  for  a  bivouac  he  carefully  laid  out  and  prudently  entrenched  his 
camp  with  a  ditch.  Troops  were  ordered  to  continue  all  the  time  in  their 
proper  formations.  Pickets  and  vedettes  were  set  up  at  carefully  selected 
points  and  spies  were  dispatched  all  around.” 

No  doubt,  the  use  of  ditches  and  trenches  for  the  defence  of  citadels 
and  towns  was  already  known  to  the  Arabs.  But  the  system  of  guarding 
temporary  camps  with  such  elaborate  measures  was  perfected  only  by  al- 
Muhallab.  While  all  the  other  commanders  had  to  pay  dearly  for  their 
criminal  neglect,  coupled  with  foolish  arrogance,  the  Azariqa  could  never 
seize  a  single  moment  of  unpreparedness  on  the  part  of  al-Muhallab. 
It  is  reported  and  is  also  borne  out  by  facts  that  al-Muhallab  always  took 
care  to  look  to  the  defence  measures  personally,  and  would  not  entrust 
them  to  any  one  except  to  his  sons  and  special  confidants.3 

Al-Muhallab’s  extraordinary  regard  for  vigilance  could  not  but  make 
him  a  great  believer  in  the  utility  of  an  efficient  intelligence  service.  Both 
in  peace  and  in  war  his  spies  were  always  active  everywhere,  in  cities  as 
well  as  in  the  country.4  Particularly  in  war-time  he  maintained  a  cons¬ 
tant  touch  with  the  enemy  and  kept  himself  informed  of  all  the  happen¬ 
ings  in  the  opposite  camp.  That  is  why  he  could  always  judge  with 
astonishing  correctness  the  hourly  changes  in  the  strength  of  the  enemy. 
The  infallibility  of  al-Muhallab’s  calculations  cannot  but  impress  the 
reader  of  his  exploits.  All  his  forward  plans  and  long-range  schemes  never 
suffered  through  the  least  miscalculation.  His  counter-attack  at  Silla-wa- 
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Sillibra  was  a  very  risky  move  indeed,  but  it  turned  out  exactly  according 
to  plan. 

Although  al-Muhallab  was  promoted  to  high  command  at  the  ripe 
age  of  59,  yet  he  had  lost  nothing  of  the  boldness  and  fire  of  youth.  Aided 
by  superior  knowledge  and  tried  judgment,  his  mature  mind  still  had  the 
power  to  originate  bold  and  unorthodox  designs  and  the  practical  sense 
and  energy  to  carry  them  through.  He  was  still  robust  and  had  the  ability 
to  withstand  shocks  of  war  with  stolid  calm  and  obstinate  determination. 
He  refused  to  acknowledge  defeat  and  showed  up  best  when  things  went 
badly,  e.g.,  at  Silla-wa-Sillibra.  Moreover,  al-Muhallab  was  possessed 
of  unshakable  confidence  in  his  own  independent  judgment,  and  had 
the  courage  to  stick  to  it  even  under  the  pressure  of  severe  threats  from 
his  overlords.  To  him  “  the  protection  of  a  secret  was  a  sufficient  ad¬ 
vantage  of  independent  judgment.”1  He  stoutly  refused  to  submit 
to  the  anomaly  that  “  the  decision  should  lie  with  one  who  possesses 
superior  authority  rather  than  with  one  who  is  competent  enough  to 
judge.”2  He  had  the  touch  of  a  gambler  in  him  and  refused  to  be  bound  by 
regulations  and  dictates.  But  at  the  same  time  his  sense  of  discipline  and 
loyalty  was  strong  enough  to  hold  him  back  from  the  other  extreme  of 
revolt  which  Ibn  al-'Ash‘ath  chose  for  himself.  Al-Muhallab’s  sense  of 
responsibility  and  obligation  was  proved  by  his  refusal  to  take  up  the 
command  of  the  campaign  against  the  Azariqa  without  being  absolved 
from  his  previous  engagement  by  Ibn  al-Zubair,3  and  by  his  prompt 
action  in  paying  the  traders  of  al-Basra  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
for  the  credit  that  they  had  advanced  to  him  in  order  to  intensify  the  war 
effort.4  He  served  his  masters,  even  those  who  were  avowedly  jealous 
of  him  like  Khalid  b.  ‘Abdullah,  earnestly  and  faithfully  through  thick 
and  thin,5 6  so  long  as  he  had  the  least  hope  that  his  services  could  help 
them.  But  when  faced  with  a  fait  accompli  he,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  milit¬ 
ary  commander,  did  not  hesitate  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  conqueror 
of  al-‘Iraq,  ‘Abd-al-Malik,  all  the  time  keeping  himself  scrupulously 
above  all  temptations  of  material  gain. 

Al-Muhallab  was  very  jealous  of  his  honour  and  could  brook  no 
affronts  even  from  his  superiors  like  al-Hajjaj.  Towards  his  rivals  he 
always  behaved  with  perfect  dignity  and  even  generosity  and  forgiveness 
except  in  case  of  ‘Attab  b.  Warqa,  whose  open  defiance  was  too  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  cause  of  war  and  too  hard  for  him  personally  to  bear.  With 
remarkable  restraint,  he  never  stooped  to  seek  glory  at  the  expenses  of 
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his  rivals.1  On  the  other  hand  he  was  prepared  to  recognise  merit  in 
others  as  well. 

As  for  his  relations  with  his  troops  and  subordinates  al-Muhallab 
always  treated  them  firmly  but  ‘  kindly  like  a  father.’2  His  solicitude 
for  the  personal  comforts  of  the  soldier,  regular  pay  and  rations, 
good  billets,  etc.,  was  not  a  whit  less  marked  than  his  earnestness  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary  arms  and  equipment.  He  showed  himself  to  his 
troops  as  frequently  and,  we  may  believe,  as  impressively  as  possible,  for 
he  did  not  omit  to  surround  his  imposing  personality  with  due  ceremonial. 
There  was  no  discrimination  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  His  own  sons, 
nobles  and  the  mawali,  Persians  and  the  Arabs,  Basrans  and  the  Kufans — 
all  of  them  stood  on  an  equal  footing.  All  had  an  equal  opportunity  to 
show  their  mettle  and  were  given  precedence  according  to  military  honour 
alone.3  Being  a  keen  judge  of  character  he  had  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
real  worth  of  every  individual  and  always  chose  the  best  man  for  a  parti¬ 
cular  task. 

Undoubtedly,  al-Muhallab  had  a  very  severe  code  of  discipline  for 
his  troops,  but  he  was  always  scrupulous  enough  to  administer  it  fairly 
and  reasonably.  It  was  this  discipline  which,  above  all  other  factors, 
e.g.,  hope  of  loot  and  glory,  devotion  to  country,  etc.,  fostered  a  spirit  of 
endurance  and  enterprise  till  it  turned  al-Ruqad,  an  ordinary  soldier, 
into  “the  great  warrior  of  the  Arabs.”  ( Vide  the  words  of  al-Ruqad, 
Kam.,  699).  Under  al-Muhallab,  a  soldier  felt  himself  assured  of  personal 
safety,  the  cautiousness  and  the  circumspection  of  the  commander  being  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  he  would  be  sent  into  battle  with  as  good  a  chance 
as  possible  of  victory  and  survival.  It  was  this  assurance  which  inspired 
such  immense  confidence  among  the  troops  that  they  fought  zealously 
and  selflessly  of  their  own  free  will,  whereas  under  other  commanders 
they  only  obeyed  under  duress  and  often  with  strong  suspicions  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  orders.  Al-Muhallab’s  commands  were  always  executed 
without  any  question  and  in  right  earnest  but  at  the  same  time  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  so  haughty  as  to  reject  outright  a  piece  of  advice 
from  his  lieutenants.4  He  had  no  reason  to  be  obsessed  with  any  such 
diffidence  or  doubt  about  the  faith  of  his  troops  as  was  betrayed  by 
'Umar  b.  ‘Ubaidullah.5 

Prudence  and  restraint  being  the  constant  companions  of  al-Muhallab, 
he  never  practised  violence  for  its  own  sake  ;  he  was  never  ruthless  beyond 
the  needs  of  the  situation.  He  would  keep  the  prisoners  in  detention 
only  as  long  as  mischief  was  apprehended  from  them, — a  course  which 

1.  Vide  al-Muhallab’ s  letter  to  al-Hajjaj  ( Kam.,  668-69)  in  which  he  refuses  to  say  anything  in  dis¬ 
paragement  of  his  rivals, 

2.  Vide  the  words  of  Ka'b,  Kam.t  695,  7. 

3.  Vide  the  words  of  al-Muhallab,  Kam.,  699,  2. 

4.  Cf,  his  acceptance  of  the  advice  of  al-Harlsh  b.  Hilal,  Kam.,  633* 

q.  Cf.  Kam.,  644,  1 1- 1 3. 
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al-Hajjaj  was  unable  to  understand.1  Similarly  he  would  try  every 
chance  of  reforming  the  miscreants  while  al-ffajjaj  would  only  despatch 
them  to  their  doom.2  It  will  be  noted  that  it  was  his  aversion  to  the  use 
of  force  where  it  was  inopportune  and  unnecessary  that  led  to  his  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  new  method  of  exhaustion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  care¬ 
fully  avoided  the  other  extreme  of  indecision  or  weakness.  He  never 
showed  any  hesitation  whatsoever  in  using  firmly  and  resolutely  all  the 
force  that  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  the  desired  victory. 
He  dealt  with  the  Azariqa  practically  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were 
wont  to  treat  their  opponents,  and  even  justified  his  action  in  making 
captives  of  them  on  the  same  ground.3 

Lastly,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  motive  of  al-Muhallab  in  the 
war  against  the  Azariqa  was  not  mainly  religious  ;  it  was  primarily  politi¬ 
cal.  But  it  must  be  recognised  that  on  many  a  critical  occasion  he  gave 
ample  proof  of  his  genuine  concern  for  the  solidarity  and  unity  of  the 
Muslim  Community  ( vide  his  letter  to  Ibn  al-Ash'ath,  Tab.  II,  1058-59). 
Hence  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  a  mere  henchman  of  the  Umayyads. 
No  doubt,  he  worked  for  the  spread  and  the  stability  of  the  Umayyad 
rule,  but  he  did  so  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  his  conscience  and  religious 
scruples.  To  him,  the  peace,  order  and  contentment  of  the  Muslim 
community  were  linked  up  with  the  established  government  of  the  Um¬ 
ayyads  ;  hence  he  deemed  it  a  religious  duty  as  well  to  crush  the  Azariqa. 

The  governorship  of  Khurasan  revealed  al-Muhallab  as  an  eminent 
civil  administrator  also.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  successes  on  the  battle¬ 
field  owed  a  great  deal  to  his  keen  insight  into  civil,  political,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems.  His  considered  attitude  towards  Musa  ‘b.  ‘Abdullah 
b.  Khazim.  whom  he  spared  as  a  useful  foe  (cf.  Tab.  II,  1151  seq.),  was 
indeed  a  stroke  of  administrative  wisdom  which  was  fully  vindicated  by 
subsequent  events.  During  his  tenure  of  office  the  province  was  singu¬ 
larly  free  from  all  internal  disorder  such  as  marred  the  regime  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  reason  was  that  he,  though  strongly  attached  to  his  own 
tribe,  was  never  unjust  to  any  section  of  the  people  so  as  to  give  cause  for 
grievance  and  dissatisfaction. 

Al-Muhallab  is  remembered  in  history  not  only  as  an  able  commander 
and  a  successful  administrator  but  also  as  an  eminently  generous  patron. 
His  bountiful  disposition  was  apt  to  be  offended  by  a  minor  request,  while 
he  would  fain  fulfil  the  vows  of  those  who  had  sworn  to  receive  a  parti¬ 
cular  sum  from  him  on  the'occasion  of  his  victory  ( Agh ..  VIII,  103  ;  IX 
124).  Deeds  of  gallantry  and  beautiful  verses  were  rewarded  by  him  with 

freat  sums  which  sometimes  ran  into  tens  of  thousands.  Al-Mughira  b. 
labna  returned  from  him  with  his  hands  full  of  riches.4  Al-Muhallab 
indeed  very  well  deserved  the  tribute  of  Nahar  b.  Tausi'a 

_  **-Wl  ^  S.  M.  Yusuf. 

i.  Tab.,  II,  1042.  2,  Kam. ,  667, 

3.  Tab.,  II,  1007,  4.  Agh-,  XI,  162. 
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Culture  is  the  passion  for  sweetness  and  light,  and  (what  is  more)  the  passion 
for  making  them  prevail. — Matthew  Arnold, 

I  HAVE  been  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  this  Review  ever  since 
its  foundation  by  the  Rt.  Hon’ble  Sir  Akbar  Hydari,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Muhammad  Marmaduke  Pickthall,  editor  of  this  Quarterly 
from  1927  to  1938  (Peace  be  on  them!).  I  have  often  asked  myself  the 
above  questions  and  tried  to  answer  them  as  well  as  I  can.  I  give  below 
the  result  of  my  thoughts  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  proceed  from  the  parti¬ 
cular,  more  or  less  metaphorical,  to  the  general,  more  or  less  abstract 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

Leaving  the  definition  and  classification  of  culture  to  the  last,  I 
assume  for  the  nonce  that  the  word  is  a  metaphor  derived  from  the  most 
ancient  industry,  agri-culture  (-field-cultivation)  ;  “  culture  ”  means 
metaphorically  what  “  cultivation  ”  means  literally  : — sowing  suitable 
seeds  in  ’tilths,  watering,  fostering  and  protecting  their  growth,  and 
reaping  corn  or  plucking  fruit  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  oneself  and  others. 
The  second  of  the  two  questions  then  resolves  itself  into  what  are  meta¬ 
phorically  (t)  the  tilths  or  fields,  (ii)  the  seeds  or  seedlings,  and  (in)  the 
methods  of  fostering  and  reaping  in  Islamic  Culture.  One  might  write  a 
book  of  which  the  several  elements  of  the  question  would  become  appro¬ 
priate  chapters  of  considerable  length.  I  propose  to  compress  the  contents 
of  the  book  I  imagine  into  the  dimensions  of  a  magazine  article. 

I.  What  are  the  tilths  or  fields  of  Islamic  Culture  ?  They  are  no 
other  than  what  the  Qur’an  implies.  Its  main  object  is  to  shew1  God  to  Man. 
Saying,  ">l  f*  Uil  whichever  side  you  turn  there  you  see 
the  face  (manifestation)  of  God — it  shews  God  in  Nature,  which 
abounds  in  marvels  and  lessons.  Saying  again,  >VI(j*)  J  He 

is  the  First  and  He  is  the  Last,  it  shews  God  in  History,  which  exhibits 
the  rise  and  fall  of  men  and  nations.  Saying  further,  i 

He  is  Manifest  and  He  is  Hidden — Manifest  in  objects,  Hidden  in  mind — 

1.  By  “to  shew”  I  mean  not  only  ”to  show”  or  exhibit  but  also  “to  prove.” 

2,  Cf.  Qjur’JUi,  57 :  3*  ^  j  j  JjV!  j*  (Ed.,  L  C.). 
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it  shews  God  in  everyone's  Conscience,  which  discriminates  between 
good  and  evil.  It  may  be  asked  :  As  what  does  the  Qur'an  shew  God  in 
Nature,  in  History  and  in  Conscience  ?  The  answer  is,  as  the  ALL  IN 
ALL  that  harmonises  Opposites  or  adjusts  Contraries — of  which  the  most 
abstract  are  inertia  and  change,  good  and  evil,  the  beautiful  and  the  Ugly, 
the  useful  and  the  useless.  I  have  no  space  to  explain  what  is  that  superbly 
Supreme  Power,  how  and  why  It  harmonises  the  Opposites  in  the  world 
we  live  in.  Preaching  is  not  one  of  the  factors  in  the  policy  of  this 
Magazine.  I  am  not  preaching,  hereditary  Khatib  (reader  of  sermons) 
though  I  am.  I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  the  Qur’an  because  Muslim  Culture 
is  based  on  the  Qur’an  and  the  Qur’an  only.  I  just  refer  to  it  here  in  several 
ways  in  order  to  demonstrate  how  it  led  to  the  birth,  growth  and  spread  of 
Islamic  Culture  in  various  directions.  The  most  general  and  important  indi¬ 
cations  and  implications  in  the  Qur’an  are  the  fields  or  tilths  of  Muslim 
Culture.  Innumerable  verses  refer  to  past  and  present  events,  explain 
matters  in,  and  draw  lessons  from,  the  three  great  departments  of 
life— physical,  mental  and  moral.  They  are  no  other  than  Nature,  History, 
and  Conscience.  These  comprise  in  fact  the  whole  World,  the  Universe. 

II.  What  are  the  suitable  seeds  or  seedlings  to  be  sown  in  Muslim 
Culture  in  the  fields  indicated  above  ?  They  are  seeds  of  two  related 
kinds  :  j  Unity  and  Union — Unity  in  principles  and  beliefs, 

Union  in  dispositions  and  actions.  The  Qur’an  teaches  the  Unity  of  God 
and  inculcates  Union  into  one  Brotherhood,  of  all  who  believe  in  God 

l  I 

and  work  righteousness.  I  (o*-!).1  "See  the  One  in  the 

Many  and  become  One  with  All.”  So,  the  seeds  and  seedlings  of  Unity 
and  Union  should  be  sown  in  the  fields  of  Nature,  History,  and  Conscience 
which  are  respectively  the  provinces  of  Science,  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
The  first  field,  "Science”  cannot  be  divorced  from  “Art,”  which  it  feeds. 
Science  and  Arts  go  together  hand  in  hand.  Neither  can  do  without 
the  other.  The  second  field,  “  Philosophy  ”  in  the  early  days  of  Islam 
included  History,  which  was  regarded  as  philosophy  taught  by  examples. 
Histories  written  by  Arabs,  or  in  Arabic,  included  Economics.  The 
third  field,  “Religion,”  included  Ethics  or  Morality.  It  included  also 
Mysticism,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  all  religions  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  religion  without  any  mystery  in,  about,  for,  or  against  it. 
Science  deals  with  “  the  what  in  Nature  ”  :  what  is  in  the  world,  i.e.,  it 
deals  with  facts  and  events  in  place  and  time.  Philosophy  deals  with 
“ the  how  of  Nature  how  Nature  moves  on,  i.e.,  it  deals  with  the  methods 
of  progress  or  evolution  in  Nature.  The  third  field,  Religion,  deals  with 
“  the  why  of  Nature”:  why  Nature  is  so  and  not  otherwise,  i.e.,  it  deals 
with  the  ultimate  reasons  for  the  occurrence  of  facts  and  events  in 
Nature.  All  these — Science  with  Arts,  Philosophy  with  History  & 
Economics,  and  Religion  with  Ethics — come  within  the  purview  of 

I.  (Brothers)  are  those  who  believe  and  work  righteousness.  Cf.also  the  Qur’an,  49  :  to  (  dji+jL\  It -I 
The  believers  are  no  other  than  brothers.  3:103,  9: 12,  15  :  47,  etc.  (Ed.,  1.  C.). 
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Islamic  Culture.  In  other  words  (a)  the  nature  of  facts  and  events,  (b) 
the  methods  of  their  manifestation,  and  (c)  the  reasons  for  their  occur¬ 
rence  dealt  with  by  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Religion  respectively,  are  all 
comprised  in  the  sphere  of  Islamic  Culture.  They  are,  as  it  were,  so 
many  reeds  and  plants  growing  from  the  seeds  and  seedlings  of  Unity 
and  Union  which  the  adherents  and  advocates  of  Islamic  Culture  should 
sow  with  energy,  care  and  caution,  in  order  that  they  should  grow,  prosper 
and  benefit  Muslims  one  and  all. 

III.  What  are  the  methods  of  sowing  seeds  or  planting  seedlings, 
fostering  the  growing  plants,  and  reaping  the  fruit  in  Islamic  Culture  ? 
They  are  the  root-principles  and  maxims  of  Islam  indicated  by  the  whole 
trend  of  the  commands  and  prohibitions  contained  in  the  Qur’an.  These 
may  be  summed  up  again  in  two  pairs  of  words  (a)  j  J-a,*  Truth 

and  Sincerity  ( b )  A**  -?  L"1  ,  Moderation  and  Loyalty.  The 

first  method  is  indicated  in  the  maxim  :  “Be  true  to  yourself  and 
truthful  to  others.’’  The  Qur’an  teaches  that  since  God  is  One,  His  crea¬ 
tures,  men  and  women  in  all  countries  and  climes,  cannot  do  better  than 
join  in  a  single  Brotherhood.  The  lives  of  the  Prophet  and  the  first  four 
Caliphs  prove  that  they  Were  the  exemplars  of  Muslim  Culture  and 
Muslim  Brotherhood.  They  preached  the  Unity  of  God  and  worked  hard 
for  the  Union  of  Mankind  in  a  single  Brotherhood.  To  form  and  foster 
such  a  Brotherhood  one  should  first  of  all  be  true  to  oneself,  and  next, 
which  follows  “  as  the  night  the  day,”  one  should  be  truthful  to  others. 
Some  people  derisively  call  these  “  copy-book  maxims.”  They  are  never¬ 
theless  as  important  and  purposeful  as  Life  itself.  I  have  no  space  to 
illustrate  these  self-evident  aphorisms.  I  content  myself  with  bare  state¬ 
ments  of  them  as  so  many  methods  of  sowing  the  seeds  and  planting  the 
seedlings  of  Unity  and  Union  in  the  fields  of  Nature,  History,  and  Con¬ 
science.  (a)  The  first  method  is  that  of  assembling.  It  is,  as  has  already  been 
indicated,  to  form  a  Brotherhood  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  those  seeds  or 

I  I 

planting  those  seedlings.  If  every  Muslim — among  (o*LaJI  ^jJI) 

believers  in  God  and  workers  of  Righteousness — considers  himself  to  be 
trustee  to  every  other  Muslim,  in  all  which  affects  that  other,  the  founda¬ 
tion  is  firmly  and  truly  laid  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Muslims.  ( b )  The 
second  method  is  that  of  sowing.  It  is  Moderation  taught  by  the  Qur’an, 
which  says  V  j  I  I  3  I Eat  and  drink  but  go  not  to  ex¬ 

tremes.”1  Avoid  extremes,  and  follow  the  via  media.  The  Prophet 
declared  W*-jl  that  the  best  of  everything  is  the  medium  one. 

That  is  an  injunction  to  individual  Muslims  as  well  as  to  groups,  com¬ 
munities,  and  nations  of  Muslims,  (c)  The  third  method  is  that  of  Loyalty. 
It  is  inculcated  in  the  third  root -principle  of  Islam,  viz.  fulfil  pledges.  It 
requires  that  every  man  and  woman,  group,  community  or  nation  of 

I.  It  does  not  say :  eat,  drink  and  be  merry ,  but  implies  that  cheerfulness  or  mirth  should  not  go  to  ex¬ 
tremes. 

is— 3 
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Muslims  should  perform  promises.  These  three  methods  (a),  (b),  ( c )  of 
sowing  seeds  of  Unity  and  Union  are  calculated  to  form,  foster,  and 
guard  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  Thus  it  is  that  to  reap  the  fruit  of  Muslim 
Culture,  to  realize  the  summum  bonum,  the  highest  good,  in  Islam,  is 
Peace — peace  of  mind,  peace  in  families,  peace  among  communities,  and 
peace  among  nations. 

Having  briefly  dealt  with  Muslim  Culture  metaphorically  I  have  to 
deal  with  the  aetiology  of  it  in  order  to  formulate  a  working  definition  of 
Muslim  Culture.  Before  doing  so,  I  shall  try  to  answer  the  question :  how 
Muslim  Culture  came  about  ?  It  was  again  the  study  of  the  Qur’an  itself 
that  brought  about  what  we  call  Muslim  Culture  par  excellence.  It  was 
the  effort  to  interpret  the  Qur’an  by  the  Qur’an  itself  first  of  all,  and  next 
by  the  doings  and  sayings  of  the  Prophet  himself,  and  lastly  by  the  habits 
and  customs  of  clans,  tribes  and  races  of  the  Arabs.  In  the  end,  all  things 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  had  to  be  explored  diligently  in  order  to  Understand 
the  Qur’an  rightly.  This  exploration  was  in  itself  an  expansion  of  Muslim 
Culture  in  concentric  circles  or  spheres  of  ever- lengthening  radii.  Soon 
after  the  Redaction1  of  the  Qur’an — or,  as  I  would  call  it,  “  the  publication 
of  the  first  and  the  last  edition  of  it  by  the  Caliph  ‘Uthman  ’’—people 
began  to  interpret  words  and  phrases  by  similar  words  and  phrases  in  the 
Book  itself  and  to  find  their  idiomatic  uses  by  the  Quraish  and  other 
Arab  clans.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  Higher  Grammar2  of  which  the 
superstructure  culminated  in  Philology — a  science  which  in  the  hands  of 
later  scholars  illuminated  and  explained  not  only  Science  and  Philosophy 
but  Theology  itself.  In  order  to  understand  the  metaphors,  allegories 
and  parables  of  the  Qur’an,  people  had  to  collect  meticulously  reports  or 
hadiths  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Holy  Prophet.  And  in  order  to  be 
quite  sure  of  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  reports  and  traditions — 
which  grew  in  abundance  like  mushrooms  and  even  like  pests  in  Arabia 
and  Iraq  in  the  first  and  the  second  century  of  the  Hijri  era — the  collectors 
of  hadiths  had  to  delve  deep  into  the  lives  of  the  reporters  themselves,  to 
see  if  their  conduct  justified  reliance  on  the  truth  of  their  reports.  This 
led  to  Biography.  Biographies  and  histories  being  reciprocal  material  for 
each  other,  History  as  a  science  was  sedulously  cultivated  by  Muslims  as 
a  necessity  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  various  L»l  injunctions 

and  prohibitions  contained  in  the  Qur'an,  as  well  as  for  the  correct  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  innumerable  allusions  made  and  the  stories  narrated  in  it.  The 
progress  of  Science  was  directly  stimulated  and  fostered  by  the  Qur’an. 
Numerous  references  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  zodiac,  and  the  stars  in  the 
heaven,  to  natural  objects  on  the  earth  and  to  many  a  parable  drawn  from 

i .  The  assembling  and  arranging  of  the  chapters  of  the  Qur'an  according  to  the  express  and  implied  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  Prophet  himself. 

%.  The  writer  of  ”  Forty  years  among  the  Arabs  "  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine  (Washington) 
of  September  1942  (p.  385)  describing  the  grammar  of  the  Arabic  language  says  :  '*  How  that  amazing 
tongue  was  developed  by  a  primitive  people  living  in  a  barren  land,  and  was  embodied  in  a  rich  and 
varied  literature*  is  one  of  the  enigmas  of  history.”  A  devout  ^Muslim  would  add  :  **  It  is  indeed  one  of 
the  miracles  wrought  by  the  Qur'an.”  ’  ; 
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physical  and  mental  processes,  led  Muslims  to  scientific  investigations. 
Astronomy,  Medicine  and  Surgery  were  specially  cultivated  by  Arabs  and 
Arabicised  Persians,  as  if  it  was  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  Qur’an.  The  saying 
of  the  Prophet  f*Lj  that  there  weretwo  important 

branches  of  knowledge :  the  Science  of  Bodies  and  the  Science 
of  Beliefs — was  a  great  incentive  to  learning  and  experimentation.  Just  as 
a  Bedouin  runs  after  his  strayed  or  stolen  camel,  captures  her  wherever 
he  finds  her  and  takes  her  home,  so  should  Muslims  run  after  Science 
pursue,  seize  and  appropriate  her,  wherever  they  find  her.  Thus  did 
Islamic  Culture  owe  very  much  indeed  to  the  Holy  Scripture  of  Islam  and 
very  little  to  any  thing  else. 

That  Was  how  Islamic  Culture  came  about,  throve  and  spread. 
Was  the  Qur’an  also  the  cause  of  it  ?  To  a  considerable  extent  certainly, 
but  not  wholly.  Besides  its  precepts  and  parables,  there  was  the  exemplary 
conduct  of  the  Prophet  himself,  and  of  some  of  his  beloved  disciples.  The 
Qur’an  was  the  proximate  cause,  but  the  ultimate  cause  was  man’s  nature 
and  his  environment.  If  you  suppose  that  the  proximate  cause  of  a  newly 
erected  structure — say  a  palace — is  the  contractor  who  brought  material 
and  men  to  work,  you  may  say  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  structure  was 
the  owner  who  provided  the  land  for  building,  and  money  for  wages.  So 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  grand  structure  which  we  call  “  Muslim  Culture” 
Was  the  Prophet  Muhammad,  who  brought  the  Qur'an  which  he  and  his 
four  great  successors — and  others  of  the  next  generation — explained  by 
their  teaching  as  well  as  by  their  exemplary  conduct,  and  thereby  induced 
men  and  women  of  their  own  time  and  after,  to  build  up  gradually  and 
steadily  the  culture  which  was  characteristically  Islamic.  I  say  “  character¬ 
istically  Islamic,  ”  because  it  has  persistently  adopted  the  golden  mean  and 
followed  the  via  media  in  all  its  fields — Science  and  Arts,  Philosophy  and 
History,  Ethics  and  Mysticism — as  befitted  the  Li  t  Moderate 
People,  as  the  Qur’an  calls  Muslims,  who  have  to  pray  to  God  always  for 
guidance  into  the  right  way  which  lies  between  the  crooked 

paths  of  the  wrath-stricken,  and  the  zigzags  of 

the  stragglers.  So  the  Prophet  with  his  Qur'an  is  the  proximate  cause  of 
Islamic  Culture,  like  the  contractor  who  erects  a  grand  structure.  But  the 
ultimate  cause  of  the  Islamic  Culture,  like  the  proprietor  of  land  who 
supplies  money  to  erect  the  structure,  is  God  Himself,  who  created  man 
and  provided  him  with  the  world,  i.e.,  man’s  environment.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  the  main  object,  or  the  principal  function  of  the  Qur’an 
is  to  shew  God  in  Nature,  History  and  Conscience  as  the  Harmoniser  of 
Opposites  or  Adjuster  of  Contraries.  That  gives  us  an  excellent  clue  for 
defining  culture  as  well  as  for  classifying  its  main  causes. 

Je  find  opposites,  contraries,  and  even  contradictories  everywhere  in 
the  physical  as  well  as  in  the  mental  and  moral  world.  But  the  most 
fundamental  of  them  are  rest  and  motion — inertia  and  change.  Assuming 
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what  is  a  fact,  that  like  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals — families, 
communities,  states'  and  nations — have  a  mind  that  responds  from  within 
to  stimuli  from  without,  we  may  define  culture  generally  as  a  conglomera¬ 
tion  or  complex  of  certain  mental  habits  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  groups, 
arising  or  resulting  from  the  compromise,  adjustment,  or  harmonising 
of  two  fundamental  opposite  tendencies  of  human  nature  called  inertia 
and  change — -a  tendency  to  conserve  or  preserve  and  a  tendency  to  effect 
some  change — conservatism  and  liberalism.  By  “  conservatism  ”  I  mean 
that  spirit  in  the  individual,  or  in  the  group,  Which  desires  to  preserve 
intact  what  oneself  or  one’s  community  believes  to  be  good,  beautiful,  or 
useful ;  and  by  “  liberalism  ”  I  mean  that  spirit  which  desires  to  change 
what  oneself  or  one’s  community  believes  to  be  bad,  ugly,  or  useless. 
Conservatism  interposes  inertia  (or  “  restfulness  if  I  may  so  call  it) 
to  preserve  things  and  matters  which  it  approves,  Liberalism  imparts 
motion  to  effect  some  change  in  things  and  matters  which  it  disapproves. 
And  “  culture  ”  may  be  defined  as  a  via  media,  conciliation,  compromise, 
or  resultant  adjustment  or  harmonisation  of  the  antagonism  between 
conservatism  and  liberalism  in  any  matter  which  becomes  a  habit  in  an 
individual,  usage  in  a  family,  custom  in  a  community,  law  in  a  state,  and 
convention  among  nations. 

I  shall  first  give  some  homely  illustrations  of  the  definition  before 
dealing  with  culture  in  the  abstract.  Certain  noble  families  of  Hyder¬ 
abad  wear  a  particular  form  of  dustar  or  turban.  Suppose  a  scion 
of  such  a  family,  impelled  by  modern  fashions,  began  to  wear  the 
English  hat.  This  was  liberalism  (tendency  to  change)  on  his  part  • 
in  the  matter  of  discarding  the  family  dustar.  His  grandmother 
objected  to  it  strongly.  That  was  conservatism  (preservative  inertia)  on 
the  part  of  the  grandmother.  There  was  therefore  “  antagonism,  ”  if  not 
conflict,  between  the  opinion  of  the  grandmother  and  the  opinion  of  the 
grandson  as  regards  the  head-wear  of  the  family.  In  course  of  time  the 
grandson  began  to  wear  the  Turkish  fez  in  place  of  the  family  dustar  and 
the  newly  adopted  English  hat.  The  grandmother  had  no  objection  to  it. 
This  was  the  compromise  of  the  conflict  or  antagonism  between  the 
conservatism  of  the  grandmother  and  the  liberalism  of  the  grandson —  a 
sort  of  conciliation,  harmonization,  or  adjustment  of  the  two.  Gradually 
the  wearing  of  the  fez  became  the  habit  of  the  lad.  That  is  the  cultural 
habit  of  the  individual  in  the  sense  of  my  definition.  To  take  another 
example  :  not  very  long  ago  men  of  the  Hindu  community  in  Southern 
India  wore  chader,  dhoti  and  chappal.  The  English  fashion  made  many 
a  young  Hindu  wear  a  coat  with  tie,  trousers  and  boots.  Older  Hindus 
strongly  objected  to  such  a  change.  There  was  “  antagonism  ”  or  conflict 
between  the  old  and  the  young  in  the  matter  of  Hindu  dress.  In  course 
of  time  a  compromise  or  conciliation  came  about.  The  young  people 
began  to  Wear  a  dhoti  as  before,  but  with  it  a  coat  without  a  tie,  and  they 
wore  also  sandals  in  place  of  the  chappal  or  boots.  The  older  men  ceased 
to. object  to  this  partial  change  in  the  old  dress  and  gradually  it  became  a 
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usage  in  the  Hindu  community.  The  change  in  the  dress  of  the  community 
was  an  “  adjustment  "  of  the  old  and  the  new  fashion,  and  it  became  a 
“  usage  ”  in  Hindu  families.  That  is  a  phase  of  Culture  according  to  my 
definition.  In  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  A.D.  polygamy  was 
the  rule  and  monogamy  the  exception  in  Arabia.  There  was  “  antagonism” 
between  those  who  practised  the  one  and  those  who  practised  the  other. 
The  Qur’an  effected  a  compromise,  conciliation  or  harmonisation  between 
them.  It  permitted  a  man  to  have  “  two,  three,  or  four,  ”  but  no  more 
wives,  with  a  “  conscience  clause,”  i.e.  provided  that  he  conscientiously 
thought  he  could  be  perfectly  just  to  “  two,  three,  or  four  ”  wives,  other¬ 
wise  he  should  confine  himself  to  but  one  wife.  The  antagonism  between 
the  liberalism  (desire  to  change)  of  the  monogamist  and  the  conservatism 
(desire  to  preserve)  of  the  polygamist  resulted  in  a  compromise,  a  give-and- 
take  adjustment  which  became  the  personal  law  of  Musalmans  throughout 
the  world.  That  was  a  national  phase  of  culture.  And  an  international 
phase  of  culture  appeared  during  the  last  Great  War.  Certain  nations 
used  poison  gas  in  warfare,  and  other  nations  opposed  its  use  most 
vehemently.  The  antagonism  between  the  users  and  opposers  led  to  a 
silent  convention  among  several  nations  :  that  it  should  never  be  used. 
Italy,  who  broke  the  convention  in  Abyssinia,  was  soon  called  to  account. 
Just  as  thoughs  are  said  to  “  become  fossilized  or  crystalized  into  words,  ” 
so  do  adjustments  of  opposites,  such  as  compromises  of  antagonisms  become 
fossilized  or  crystalized  into  habits  of  individuals,  usages  of  families,  customs 
of  communities,  theories  of  learned  men,  laws  of  states,  or  conventions  of  na¬ 
tions.  Thus,  culture  is  a  name  which  We  give  to  a  conglomeration  or  complex 
of  a  number  of  such  habits,  usages,  customs,  beliefs,  laws,  and  conventions 
as  are  habitually  observed  by  individuals,  or  by  organized  groups  of  individ¬ 
uals  called  Society  or  the  State.  Thus,  “  a  man  of  culture  ”  is  one  who  has 
good  habits,  complies  with  useful  usages  or  customs,  obeys  just  laws,  and 
adheres  to  suitable  conventions.  The  words  good,  beautiful,  and  useful, 
with  their  opposites  bad,  ugly  and  useless  are  Used  here  relatively  to  one 
another.  A  “  cultured  race  ”  is  a  race  which  has  a  large  number  of  men 
and  Women  of  culture.  Thus,  the  word  “culture”  is  used  primarily  as  a 
name  for  the  process  described  above.  But  it  has  come  to  be  used 
secondarily  for  the  products  of  that  process,  viz.,  habits,  usages,  customs, 
laws,  engagements,  treaties  and  conventions,  often  collectively,  some¬ 
times  by  groups,  rarely  individually. 

I  must  now  conclude  with  a  general  classification  of  culture  in  the 
abstract,  according  to  my  definition  of  it.1  The  history  of  culture  is  a 

I.  A  briefer  and  more  abstract  definition  would  be :  "Culture  is  the  crystallization  into  habits,  customs,  be¬ 
liefs,  &c.,  of  compromises  of  antagonism  between  conservatism  and  liberalism  in  any 'matter,  political,  soci¬ 
al,  or  intellectual/'  It  is  possible  that  usages,  customs,  Sit.,  might  be  established  without  any  such  'anta¬ 
gonisms  "  and  "  compromises  M  as  are  contemplated  above.  But  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  changing  of 
circumstances  sooner  or  later  make  usages,  customs,  &c.,  so  established,  'subject  to  "  antagonism  ”  by 
reason  of  their  becoming  injurious  or  Useless,  wholly  or  in  some  respect  or  other.  For  instance,  the  parda 

(Continued  on  p.  2 2). 
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record  of  continuous  antagonism  between  inertia  and  motion,  between  the 
tendency  to  preserve  and  the  tendency  to  change  any  matter — or(jin  other 
words,  a  record  of  the  conflict,  whether  mild  or  strong,  between  conser¬ 
vatism  and  liberalism  — in  the  fields  of  Politics,  Society  and  Intellect, 
resulting  or  culminating  in  conglomerations,  complexes — and  often  in 
systems-^— of  habits,  usages,  customs,  beliefs,  laws,  treaties,  engagements  and 
conventions,  some  jointly  and  others  severally  modified,  renewed,  and 
superseded  in  some  manner  or  other.  These  habits,  usages,  &c.  may  be 
classed  briefly  as  follows  :  using  for  brevity’s  sake,  the  sign,  v.,  (versus) 
to  represent  “  antagonism  ”  or  “  conflict  ”  or  “  opposed  to the  sign,=,  to 
represent  “conciliation,”  “compromise,”  or  “adjustment  of  difference;  ” 
and,->,  (arrow)  to  represent  “resulting  in,”  “  giving  rise  to  ”  conciliations 
and  compromises  and  give-and-take  adjustments  : — 

I.  Political  Culture. 

(i)  In  re  Government. 

The  State  v.  the  Subject. 

= Conciliation  and  Compromises  :  Progress  of  Consti¬ 
tutional  Culture. 

-►  Charters,  Constitutional  Usages,  Conventions  &c. 

(ii)  In  re  Laws. 

The  Will  v.  the  Rule. 

= Sanctioned  legislation  :  Progress  of  Legal  Culture  by 
give-and-take  adjustments. 

-►Orders  in  Council,  Regulations  and  Laws. 

(iii)  In  re  International  Relations. 

Imperialism  v.  Nationalism. 

—  Progress  of  National  Culture  by  conciliations  and 
compromises. 

-►Commitments,  Engagements,  Treaties  and  Conventions. 

II.  Social  Culture. 

( i )  In  re  Life. 

Landlord  v.  Tenant. 

= Compromises  or  conciliations  :  Progress  of  Agriculture. 

-►Agricultural  habits,  usages,  customs  and  laws. 

(Continued,  from  p.  21). 

custom  (i.e.,  the  seclusion  of  women)  in  India  might  have  been  established  without  opposition  of  any 
kind  when  the  country  was  infested  with  Pindaris,  Thugs,  and  other  marauders,  and  when  powerful  and 
wicked  chiefs  carried  away  beautiful  women  by  force.  This  custom  has  now  become  useless,  if  not  in¬ 
jurious,  when  person,  property,  and  reputation  are  quite  safe  from  molestation.  There  is  therefore  “  anta¬ 
gonism  ”  between  liberalism  and  conservatism,  between  those  who  wish  to  change  the  custom  and  those 
who  wish  to  retain  it.  A  compromise  has  been  effected  in  some  places — and  is  in  course  of  time  being 
effected  in  other  places — viz,,  that  women  of  the  higher  classes  (as  in  Bombay)  may  go  out  without  cover¬ 
ing  their  faces  with  a  burqd  or  veil,  but  not  to  dinners,  dances,  &c.,  as  among  English  people.  This  is 
the  kind  of  “  compromise  "  adumbrated  in  the  text. 
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(it)  In  re  Labour. 

,  Capital  v.  Labour. 

= Compromises  or  conciliations  :  Progress  of  Economic 
Culture. 

->  Economic  habits,  usages,  customs  and  laws. 

(Hi)  In  re  Sexes. 

Man  v.  Woman. 

=Compromises,  adjustments:  Progress  of  Culture  as 
between  Man  and  Woman. 

-^Parental,  marital  and  fiduciary  habits,  usages,  customs, 
laws  &c. 

III.  Intellectual  Culture. 

( i )  In  re  Science. 

Intuition  v.  Experience. 

—Assimilation  of  facts  and  adjustment  of  causes  and 
effects  :  Progress  of  Scientific  Culture. 

-*■  Speculations,  hypotheses,  theories,  generalisations  and 
uniformities. 

(it)  In  re  Literature. 

Revelation  v.  Reason. 

= Conciliations  and  compromises  adjustments  :  Progress 
of  Literary  Culture. 

-*■  Schools  of  thought,  “  -isms,  ”  types,  styles,  stand- 
.  ards  &c. 

(iii)  In  re  Religion. 

Authority  v.  Conscience. 

=  Explanations,  conciliations  and  compromises:  Prog¬ 
ress  of  Religious  Culture. 

Churches,  Sects,  Denominations  &c. 

It  will  be  observed  that  culture  is  not  confined  to  habits,  usages  and 
customs,  but  extends  to  laws  and  constitutions  on  the  one  hand 
and  treaties  and  theories  on  the  other. 

For  instances  and  illustrations  of  the  above  classification  of  culture 
I  must  refer  the  reader  to  an  excellent  book  by  my  valued  friend  and 
sometime  colleague,  Mr.  ‘Abdulla  Yusuf  ‘All,  C.B.E.,  Cultural  History 
of  India  during  the  British  Period.  It  was  moreover  H.  G.  Wells’  grand 
Outline  of  History  that  gave  me  ideas  for  a  definition  and  a  classification  of 
culture.  To  sum  up  :  Most  usages,  customs,  theories,  beliefs  &c.  sooner 
or  later  become  unsuitable  and  useless  if  not  injurious  too.  They  outlive 
their  time  and  circumstances.  Antagonism  arises  between  motion 
and  rest,  between  those  who  insist  on  change  and  those  who  resist  change, 
necessitating  conciliation,  compromise,  or  adjustment,  leading  to  modifica- 
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tions  and  supersessions  of  habits,  usages  &c.  This  process  is  called 
culture.  It  is  a  process  like  cultivation.  But  a  heap,  of  any  particular 
kind  of  produce  of  cultivation,  say  a  heap  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  rice,  wheat, 
dal,  roots  or  fruits,  is  not  generally  called  “  cultivation.  ”  Yet  a  group 
of  products  of  culture  such  as  a  number  of  usages,  customs,  beliefs  &c. 
peculiar  to  a  class  or  community  is  generally  called  the  culture  of  that 
class  or  community.  Culture  is  thus  the  name  of  a  process  transferred  to 
its  products  also,  such  as  customs  and  beliefs  obtaining  in  a  particular 
community.  Histories  of  Culture  are  as  a  rule  records  of  both  the  process 
and  the  products  of  culture,  treated  as  if  they  Were  one  and  the  same.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  separate  the  products  of  culture  from  the  process  of 
culture,  hence  the  confusion.  Almost  all  cultural  laws,  regulations  con¬ 
vention  and  treaties  are,  as  a  rule,  like  so  many  gabled  roofs  in  which 
rafters  of  habits,  usages  and  customs  are  placed  in  seeming  opposition  but 
are  really  supporting  one  another,  in  order  to  furnish  mankind  with 
sheltering  Institutions  against  the  bombs  of  calamities. 

Ahmed  Hussain 
Amin  Jung. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  BAHMANI  CULTURE 


THE  empire  of  the  Bahmanis,  along  with  its  subordinate  states, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  connecting  link  between  two  great  centri¬ 
petal  tendencies,  that  of  the  Khiljis  and  Tughluqs  and  that  of 
the  Mughals.  It  was  the  direct  result  of  the  great  expansion  which  the  sulta¬ 
nate  of  Delhi  had  attained  in  the  time  of  ‘Alau’d-din  Khiljl,  Qutbu’d-din 
Mubarak  Shah  Khiljl,  and  Muhammad  bin  Tughluq,  by  the  conquest 
not  only  of  the  plateau  of  the  Deccan  but  even  of  the  far  South.  Muham¬ 
mad  bin  Tughluq  tried  to  make  a  sort  of  compromise  between  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  tendencies  by  the  establishment  of  two  capitals,  one  the 
traditional  capital  at  Delhi  and  another,  the  central  capital,  at  Daulat¬ 
abad,1  but  this  proved  to  be  unworkable,  and  with  the  abandonment  of 
Daulatabad  the  centrifugal  tendencies  again  became  strong,  ending  in  the 
disruption  of  the  empire  even  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  ruler,  Muhammad 
bin  Tughluq,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Deccan. 

The  history  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
epochs,  indicated  respectively  by  the  Gulbarga  and  the  Bldar  periods. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  epochs,  and  what 
happened  in  1433  was  not  merely  a  change  of  capital  from  one  town  to 
another  but  a  change  in  the  very  basis  of  government.  The  period  during 
which  Gulbarga,  which  soon  took  the  place  of  Daulatabad,  was  the  capital 
of  the  new  state  and  the  centre  of  the  new  culture,  was  entirely  formative 
in  character,  and  the  ruler  had  not  only  to  make  his  position  secure  from 
within  but  to  fight  external  enemies  as  well.  The  ambition  of  the  first 
Bahmani,  ‘Ala’ud-din  Hasan  Bahman  Shah,  knew  no  bounds,  for  he 
wished  not  only  to  suppress  the  insurrections  which  were  instigated 
mostly  by  the  agents  of  the  sultan  of  Delhi  but  even  to  conquer  the  whole 


1.  “  Second  capital  at  Daulatabad  " — For  this  topic  see  Mahdi  Husain,  Rise  and  Fall  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq,  London,  1938,  pp.  108  ff.;  Browne,  Some  Phases  of  the  Character  and  Policy  of  Muhammad  bin 
Tughluq,  Joumal  of  the  U.P.  Historical  Society,  June  1918,  p.  12;  MatlObu’t-Tdtibin,  India  Office  MSS. 
653,  quoted  by  Mahdi  Husain,  pp.  113,  1 14 ;  ‘Abdu’l-t5h  el  MakkI :  ?qfaru  l  Walih,  III,  863. 
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of  the  erstwhile  Tughluq  dominions.1  The  second  of  the  line,  Muham¬ 
mad  I,2  further  strengthened  the  kingdom  by  his  administrative,  innova¬ 
tions,  while  Mujahid3  reformed  the  army  especially  by  the  greater  use 
which  he  made  of  the  new  weapon,  gunpowder,  which  had  made  its  way 
into  the  BahmanI  army  as  early  as  his  father  Muhammad  I’s  reign.”* 
Mujahid  was  murdered  by  his  uncle  Dawud,5  but  the  latter  did  not  live 
longand  was  succeeded  by  Muhammad  1 1  (who  is  wrongly  called  Mahmud  I 
by  Firishta),6  and  this  king’s  reign  is  marked  by  the  great  impetus  he 

1.  ‘AlSu’d-dln  Hasan  Bahman  §hah  ascended  the  throne  according  to  the  contemporary  'I$arm  (Futuhu 
Saldfin,  ed.  Mahdi  Husain,  Agra,  1Q38,  p.  525),  followed  by  Firishta,  Gulshan-i-Ibrdhtmi,  on  Friday, 
24-6-748  H.  With  this  evidence  Burhdn-i-Ma'dfir's  8-8-748  H.,  cannot  be  credited.  The  date  of  the  acces- 
•ion  of  his  successor  as  given  by  Bur.,  viz.,  758  H.  is  also  obviously  wrong  ;  the  only  other  date  that  we 
have  is  that  given  by  Fir.,  i.e.,  1-3-759  H.  Bahman  Shah,  therefore,  reigned  for  10  years  8  months  and 
5  days,  which  is  less  by  about  4  months  than  the  1 1  years  2  months  and  7  days  given  by  Bur.,  and  Tabaqdt- 
i-Akbari  as  the  duration  of  his  reign.  This,  however,  cannot  be  helped  since  Bur.  is  not  exact  as  to  the 
date  of  his  accession  and  is  obviously  inaccurate  about  the  date  of  the  accession  of  his  successor,  while 
’fab.,  does  not  give  the  date  either  of  his  or  his  successor's  accession.  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  that 
‘Ala'ud-dln  Bahman  §h&h  ascended  the  throne  on  24-4-748/3-8-1347  and  died  on  1-3-759/ 1 1-2-1358. 

2.  Muhammad  I  ascended  the  throne  on  i-3"759/i  1-2-1358.  He  reigned  according  to  Bur.,  for  17  years 
or  18  years  7  months  (Tab.,  is  obviously  wrong  with  its  13  years).  His  successor  ascended  the  throne 
according  to  Fir.,  on  19-10-776/23-3-1375.  He  therefore  reigned  for  17  years  7  months  and  8  days, 
which  comes  midway  between  Burhdns  two  periods. 

3.  Mujahid— For  the  date  of  accession  and  death  of  this  king  see  Venkataramanayya,  Mujahid  §hdh 
Bahmani,  Indian  History  Congress,  Hyderabad  Session,  where  he  rightly  considers  Firishta's  dates,  i.e., 
I9-IO-776/23-3-I37S—I7-I2-779/I5-4-1378  to  be  correct. 

4.  Gunpowder  in  India — We  find  a  regular  department  of  “  Atighbarl  ”  as  early  as  767/1366,  when  300 
gun-carriages  were  employed  in  the  siege  of  Ad5nl  by  Muhammad  I ;  Fir.,  I,  290.  This  was  many  de¬ 
cades  before  'Abdu'r-Razzaq’s  mention  of  pyrotechny  at  Vijayanagar,  and  nearly  forty  yedrs  before  the 
Chinaman  Mahaun  saw  firearms  in  Bengal  in  1406  ;  see  Gode,  Use  of  Guns  and  Gunpowder  in  India,  Deni¬ 
son  Ross  Commemoration  Volume,  Poona,  1939,  P-  1 17  ff- 

5.  Dawud — Only  Fir.,  gives  the  date  of  his  accession,  17-12-799/15-4-1378.  Fir.,  says  that  he  reigned 
for  one  month  and  five  days  while  Tab.,  has  one  month  and  three  days.  This  would  fix  the  date  of  his 
death  as  22-1-780  H.  or  24-1-780  H.  We  know  that  Dawud  was  murdered  while  offering  his  Friday  prayers 
and  22-1-780/21-5-1378  was  a  Friday,  so  we  can  consider  that  date  to  be  the  end  of  his  reign. 

6.  The  genealogy  and  even  the  name  of  Muhammad  II  is  wrongly  given  by  Fir.,  as  Mahmud  s/o  ‘Al&'ud- 
dln  Bahman  §h§h.  Muhammad  was  really  a  grandson  and  not  a  son  of  the  first  Bahmani.  For  a 
discussion  see  SherwSnl,  Mahmud  Gdwan,  the  Great  Bahmani  Wazir,  pp.  56-57.  Accession  date,  as  above, 
22-1-780/21-5-1378.  Reigned  according  to  Fir.,  for  19  years  9  months  and  20  days  and  according  to 
Tab,,  19  years  9  months  and  24  days.  But  both  Fir.,  and  Tab.,  are  definite  that  the  next  kingQhiyathu'd-din 
ascended  the  throne  on  21-7-799  H.  or  7-7-799  H.,  and  Tab.,  has  that  he  reigned  for  1  month  and  20  days, 
which  makes  his  deposition  to  be  in  Ramadan  799  H.,  while  the  next  incumbent's  succession  date,  as  given 
by  Fir.,  Bur.,  and  Tab.,  happens  to  be  the  17th  Ramadan  799,  one  of  the  few  definitely  fixed  dates  in 
the  whole  genealogy.  We  may  therefore  infer  the  following : 

Muhammad  II  .  .22-1-788/21-5-1378-— 21-7-799/20-4-1397; 

Ghiyaihu'd-din  .  .21-7-799/20-4-1397— 17-9-799/14-6-1397; 

Shamsu'd-dln  Dawud  II  acc.  17-9-799/14-6-1397. 

Sham  su’d- din  DawGd  II  reigned  for  5  years  and  7  months  both  according  to  Fir.,,  and  Bur.  So  we  may1 
put  his  successor  Flrdz's  accession  as  being  on  24-2-800  H.,  which  corresponds  with  Bur.'s  41  §afar  8oo,"; 
and  definitely  with  Tab.'s  24-2-800/17**1- *397- 
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gave  to  the  spread  of  learning  in  the  kingdom  and  the  early  contact  with 
the  savants  of  countries  bordering  on  India.  Muhammad’s  is  a  peaceful 
reign,  during  which  the  Deccan  was  blessed  by  contentment  and  the 
spread  of  knowledge  and  culture.  The  period  following  Muhammad, 
however,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  darkest  in  the  annals  of  the  Deccan, 
for  his  three  successors,  Ghivathu'd-din.  Shamsu’d-din  and  Firoz,1  were 
either  murdered  or  deposed,  and  it  was  perhaps  in  order  to  change  the 
whole  bloodthirsty  atmosphere  thus  prevalent  in  the  court  at  Gulbarga 
that  Ahmad  I  2  changed  his  capital  to  the  fertile  and  fruitbearing  Bidar, 
which  even  now  boasts  one  of  the  finest  climates  in  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s 
Dominions. 

Passing  over  to  the  Bidar  period,  we  immediately  see  how,  except  for 
the  perennial  conflict  between  the  descendants  of  the  colonists  from 
Delhi  and  Upper  India  and  the  new  immigrants  from  Persia  and  overseas 
the  conflict,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  so-called  “  Deccanis  ”  and  the 
“  Afaqls,”  the  Old-Comers  and  the  New-Comers,3  there  is  an  orderly 
government  and  orderly  succession  to  the  throne.  Ahmad  is  succeeded 
by  his  son  ‘  Ala’ud-din  Ahmad  II,  who  in  turn  gives  place  to  the  much 
maligned  Humayun,  followed  by  Nizamu’d-din  Ahmad  III,  and  Shamsu’d- 
din  Muhammad  III.4  Except  for  a  series  of  insurrections  by  a  pretender 
to  the  throne  in  the  time  of  Humayun,  which  he  put  down  first 
with  the  new  policy  of  compromise  and  then  with  a  firm  hand,  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  was  as  peaceful  as  possible  and  was  notably  different 

1.  Flr6z  acceded  to  the  throne  on  24-2-800/17-1 1-1307  and  reigned  according  to  Tab.  for  25  years  7 
months  and  1 1  days,  which  takes  us  to  4-10-825  H.  and  which  nearly  corresponds  with  5-10-825/22-9-1421 
on  which  FirJf  Bur.,  and  Tab.  are  all  agreed  as  being  the  date  of  his  successor's  accession. 

2.  Shihabu’d-dln  Ahmad  I  ascended  the  throne  on  5-10-825/22-9-1421  and  reigned  up  to  28-7-837/ 
3-3-1434  which  is  less  than  Tab.’s  date,  20-7-837  H.,  by  only  8  days  and  may  be  regarded  as  approxi¬ 
mately  correct.  The  change  of  the  capital  to  Bidar  was  affected  in  833/1430  according  to  Fir.,  I,  324,  but 
an  inscription  recently  found  on  clearing  the  debris  of  the  Solha  Khambh  Mosque  in  the  Bidar  Fort  says 
that  the  mosque  was  built  in  827/1424  by  the  king's  favourite  son,  Prince  Muhammad,  after  whom  Bidar 
was  renamed  Muhammadabad,  see  Epigraphia  Indo-Moslemica,  1931-32,  p.  27. 

3.  For  the  history  of  this  question  see  Mahmud  Gawan ,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61-71. 

4.  4Al3’ud-dIn  Ahmad  II,  Humayun,  Ni?amu’d-dln  Ahmad  III,  Muhammad  III — Counting  backwards 
we  find  with  plausible  certainty  that  Muhammad  III  died  in  the  first  week  of  $afar  887/March  1482  (1st 
according  to  Fir.,  and  5th  according  to  Bur.)  while  both  Fir.  and  Bur.  are  agreed  that  he  ascended  the 
throne  on  13-1 1-867/31-7-1463.  The  date  of  accession  of  his  predecessor  Ni?£mu'd-dln  Ahmad  III  is 
given  by  Fir.  as  28-11-865/7-9-1461,  and  by  Bur.  just  one  day  earlier,  which  would  make  his  reign  extend 
to  1  year  1 1  months  and  15  or  16  days.  This  may  be  said  to  correspond  to  Bur.’s  estimate  of  2  years  10 
months  and  14  days,  while  Fir.’s  2  months  1  day  and  Tab.’s  11  months  and  2  days  are  obvious  mistakes. 

Now  in  footnote  2  we  have  seen  that  Sfiihabu'd-dln  Ahmad  I  reigned  up  to  28-7-837/3-3-1434.  His 
s6n  \Al&'ud-dIn  Ahmad  II  was  on  the  throne  for  23  years  9  months  and  2  days  according  to  Fir.,  and 
23  years  9  months  according  to  Tab.  He  must  therefore  have  died  on  28th  or  30th  RabI4  II  (not  Jamadi  II 
as  given  by  Bur.),  862  H.  corresponding  to  7-3-1457.  Taking  this  date  to  be  that  of  IJumayfin's  successor 
Ahmad  Ill's  accession,  we  find  that  Hum&yun  must  have  reigned  3  years  6  months  and  28  days,  which 
comes  very  near  the  duration  of  his  reign  as  given  by  Fir.  and  3  years  6  months  and  5  days  as  given  by 

,( Continued  on  pf  28). 
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from  the  murderous  policy  of  the  pretenders  and  successors  to  the  throne 
in  the  case  of  the  Gulbarga  Bahmanls. 

There  is  one  other  difference  between  the  Gulbarga  and  the  Bidar 
sultanates.  The  rule  of  the  earlier  Bahmanis  was  marked  by  the  great 
learning  of  some  of  the  rulers  themselves,  and  the  sultans  at  Gulbarga 
made  their  mark  in  the  world  of  oriental  knowledge.  This  is  perhaps 
not  so  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  Bidar  sultans  who  were  all  matter-of-fact 
persons  with  a  strong  inclination  towards  the  sword  rather  than  towards 
the  pen.  The  Bidar  sultanate,  was  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a 
great  administrator,  Malik  Saifu’d-din  Ghori,  who  was  the  creator  of 
Bahmani  administration  and  who  lived  through  five  reigns,  dying  at  the 
advanced  age  of  107,  one  day  after  the  death  of  Muhammad  II,  on  April 
20th,  1397.  The  colleague  of  ‘  Ala’ud-din  Hasan  Bahman  Shah,  the 
father-in-law  of  Muhammad  I,  and  the  prime -minister  of  three  other 
sultans,  Ghori  not  only  steered  the  ship  of  state  through  smooth  as  well 
as  rough  waters  but  actually  laid  down  the  principles  of  sound  govern- 
.  ment  for  the  guidance  of  his  sovereign  in  his  brochure,  the  Nasaihu’l- 
Muluk.  This  short  but  illuminating  pamphlet  treats,  among  other  things, 
of  the  qualities  necessary  in  a  good  ruler,  and  in  his  prime -minister 
and  other  ministers,  of  the  worth  of  counsel  in  political  matters  of  the 
duties  of  civil  and  military  officers,  and  of  general  principles  of  admi¬ 
nistration.1 

The  Bidar  period  was,  however,  not  so  blessed  by  ministers  of  out¬ 
standing  merit  till  the  advent  of  Mahmud  Gawan  on  the  political  stage. 
The  “  ifs  ”  of  history  are  always  interesting  though  perhaps  they  lead 
us  nowhere,  and  it  is  well  worth  pondering  whether  the  Bahmani  king¬ 
dom  Would  have  lasted  even  so  long  as  it  did  if  the  great  personalities  of 
Humayun’s  widow,  Makhduma-i-Jahan  and  that  of  Mahmud  Gawan 
had  not  propped  it  up  with  all  their  integrity,  far-sightedness  and  influence. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  new  dynasty,  the  Deccan  was  cut  off 
from  the  North  by  the  iron  wall  of  political  independence,  and  it  was 
almost  a  foregone  conclusion  that  it  should  get  its  inspiration  direct  from 

(Continued  from  p.  27) 

Tab .  Bur.'s  6  months  and  5  days  is  obviously  a  mistake  for  3  years  6  months  and  5  days.  We  come  to  the 
following  conclusions : — 

Chronology  of  the  earlier  Bidar  Sultans  up  to  Muhammad  III. 

‘Al&’ud-dln  Ahmad  II  . .  28-7-837/3-3-1434—29-4-862/7-3-1457  ; 

UumSyQn  .  .29-4-862/7-3-1457 — 28-1 1-865/7-9-1461  ; 

Ni^mu\i-dln  Ahmad  III  . .  28-11-865/7-9-1461 . 13-11-867/31-7-1463 ; 

Shamsu'd-dln  Muhammad  III.  .13-11-867/31-7-1463 — 5-2-887/27-3-1482. 

I.  Unfortunately  I  have  only  been  able  to  lay  my  hand  on  a  translation  of  the  Naf&'ih,  one  by  'Abdu'l- 
Ghaffar  Kh&n  of  Malk&ptir  included  in  his  Tadhhira  $aldfin-i-Dakan,  pp.  75-82,  who  says  that  his 
original  Persian  copy  was  lost  in  the  floods  of  the  MQsi  river  of  Hyderabad,  and  although  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  the  genuineness  of  the  authorship  from  a  mere  translation,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to 
the  contrary  we  may  well  regard  the  work  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  Malik  Saifu’d-dln  Ghori.  to  whom 
it  has  been  ascribed. 
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Persia  and  overseas.  It  must  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  Persia  of  the 
14th  or  ‘15th  century  was  the  centre  of  a  great  Aryo-Semitic  culture, 
which  was  then  taking  the  place  of  the  purely  Semitic  civilisation  once  the 
basis  of  the  caliphate.  For  it  was  during  these  centuries  that  decentrali¬ 
sation  had  set  in  the  '  Abbasid  caliphate,  and  Persian  and  Turkish 
dynasties  like  the  Buwaihids,  the  Hamdanids,  the  Ghaznavids  and  the 
Seljuqids  were  establishing  their  sway  in  the  far-flung  corners  of  the  realm 
of  Baghdad  and  by  turns  completely  overpowering  its  effete  edifice.  It 
was  these  dynasties  that  became  great  centres  of  culture,  and  the  cultural 
influence  which  these  centres  exercised  on  the  Deccan  was  considerable. 

In  spite  of  this,  those  who  set  up  the  BahmanI  kingdom  originally 
came  from  the  North,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  have 
brought  great  traditions  along  with  them  in  the  matter  of  political  institu¬ 
tions,  nomenclature  of  officials,  coinage,  and  even  architecture.  The 
influence  of  the  North  is  evidenced  by  some  of  the  royal  tombs  at  Gul- 
barga,  specially  the  tombs  of  the  first  two  BahmanI  sultans.  ‘Ala’ud-dln’s 
tomb  is  a  very  simple,  modest  structure,  the  mortuary  chamber  being 
40 1  feet  square  built  on  a  platform  about  4  ft.  in  height.  The  dome  is 
flat  shaped  in  the  traditional  Tughluq  style,  while  the  walls  have  a  definite 
slope  towards  the  base.  The  finials  and  the  bouquets  on  the  four  corners 
are  reminiscent  of  the  contemporary  Delhi  tradition,  while  the  door¬ 
ways  are  wider  at  their  base  than  near  the  springers,  suggesting  how  the 
architect  has  counteracted  his  thrust  of  the  dome.  Muhammad  I’s  tomb 
is  built  more  or  less  in  the  same  style  but  is  even  smaller  than  his  father’s, 
measuring  only  26  feet  square.1 

The  first  sultan  of  the  Deccan,  ‘Ala’ud-din  Hasan  Bahman  Shah, 
was  a  man  of  iron  will,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  he  never  showed  the  slight¬ 
est  tinge  of  cruelty  in  his  dealings  with  the  partisans  of  the  Tughluq 
faction  or  with  the  Hindu  rayas  and  muqaddams  against  whom  he  had 
to  struggle.  He  went  one  step  forward  and  abolished  the  levy  of  the 
Jizyah,  a  tax  really  meant  for  the  protection  of  the  non-Muslims  but  which 
had  become  an  eye-sore  to  the  Hindu  subjects  of  the  sultan.2  The  Hindu 
chiefs  of  the  Deccan  were  so  much  reconciled  that  when  the  king  decided 
to  marry  his  son  Muhammad  to  Malik  Saifu’d-dln  Ghdri’s  daughter  in 
June  1351,  the  rayas  of  Kaulas,  Shakarkhora  and  Mudgal  Were  invited 
as  his  honoured  guests.3 

We  are  not  told  of  the  repast  that  was  provided  to  the  royal  guests, 
Hindu  and  Muslim,  who  gathered  together  on  that  great  occasion,  but 
fortunately  we  have  the  menu  of  another  royal  banquet  provided  by  the 
Wazir  Khwaja-i-Jahan  at  Gulbarga  on  the  occasion  of  the  progress  of  the 

i.  Report  of  Hyderabad  Archceological  Department ,  1925-26,  pp.  1  and  2. 

2*  SherwanI,  Establishment  of  the  Bahmani  Kingdom ,  Journal  of  Indian  History,  December  194** 
Jizyah;  'Abdu'l-Jabb&r,  op.  cit.,  121,  quoting  Mulbiqdt-i  fabaqdt-i  Nd$iri  by  'Ainu'd-din  Blj&purl,  a 
contemporary  of  the  first  Bahmani  sultan. 

3.  Fir.,  I,  278. 
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sultan  to  quell  a  rebellion  at  Sagar.  It  was  exactly  an  eighth  part  of  the 
day  when  the  trumpeters  announced  that  the  banquet  was  ready.  Silk 
tapestries  were  spread  for  table-cloths  and  bread  was  distributed  on  them 
evenly.  Then  came  roasts  of  various  kinds,  curry  puffs,  cooked  vegetables, 
raw  celery  and  salad,  along  with  big  and  small  game  as  well  as  curries 
in  gravy,  while  “  wet  and  dry  sweets  ”  and  halvas  were  provided  to  finish 
with.  The  meal  ended  with  the  distribution  of  betel  leaves  and  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  nobles  and  leaders  of  the  army  to  the  royal  guests.1 

The  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah  I  was  a  period  of  what  may  be  called 
the  organising  and  centralising  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  hand  of  the 
sultan  may  be  seen  in  military  as  well  as  civil  reforms,  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  into  provinces,  and  the  renaming  of  the  great  officer  of  state. 
The  first  Bahmani  had,  in  a  way,  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  in  order  to 
keep  his  former  equals  in  their  proper  places  it  was  necessary  to  hedge 
round  the  sultan  with  a  certain  amount  of  dignity  and  prestige.  Muham¬ 
mad  was  the  man  for  this,  and  he  was  fully  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
the  beautiful  ebony  throne  presented  to  him  by  the  raya  of  Tilangana. 
This  Takht-i  Firoza  or  Turquoise  Throne  measured  9x6  ft.,  and  was 
inlaid  with  priceless  jewels  to  such  an  extent  that  the  original  black  ebony 
was  covered  with  jewels  from  end  to  end.  It  was  called  turquoise  Throne 
because  originally  it  was  covered  with  enamel  of  a  turquoise  colour.2 
Muhammad  Shah  II  used  to  hold  a  durbar  on  all  week-days  except  Fri¬ 
days  in  the  Hall  of  Public  Audience  in  the  Gulbarga  Fort.  Carpets  of 
silk  of  the  highest  value  were  spread  and  shamianas  of  cloth  of  gold  erected 
in  front  of  the  hall.  The  king  came  and  took  his  seat  on  the  throne  when 
the  first  eighth  of  the  day  had  expired,  and  remained  there  till  the  call  to 
midday  prayers  at  about  1  p.m.  The  durbar  was  open  to  all  and  sundry 
without  regard  to  the  caste,  creed,  or  religion  of  the  darbarls  or  sup¬ 
pliants.3  This  throne  became  the  chief  emblem  of  royalty  and  remained 
in  the  dynasty  till  the  reign  of  Mahmud  Shah  on  the  eve  of  the  break-up 
of  the  empire,  and  he,  out  of  sheer  penury,  had  it  broken  up  for  the  up¬ 
keep  of  the  court!4 5 

The  Great  Mosque  in  the  Gulbarga  Fort  testifies  to  the  taste  of  the 
Second  Bahmani,  during  the  latter  part  of  whose  reign  it  was  erected.8 
As  Mr.  Yazdani  says,  there  is  a  cloister  of  wide-spanned  arches  which 
extends  on  three  sides  and  presents  interminable  vistas  on  wide-spanned 
arches.  Adjoining  the  cloisters  are  seven  avenues  of  painted  arches  of 
exquisite  proportions  all  leading  to  the  main  hall  measuring  45  ft.  each 
way.  The  avenues  are  divided  north  to  south  into  twelve  aisles  by  inser¬ 
tions  of  masonry  columns  which  produce  a  labyrinthine  effect  in  the 

I.  p.  549. 

,2.  Fin,  I,  28S. 

3.  Fin,  I,  282, 

4.  Majimfld  succeeded  Muhammad  III  on  5-2-887/27-3-1482  and  reigned  till  4- 12-924/7- 12*151 8.( 

5.  Fin,  I,  288, 
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interior  of  the  building.1  v^e  may  here  point  out  that,  unlike  the  usual 
Indian  mosque,  the  whole  building,  occupying  an  area  of  38,016  sq.ft., 
is  entirely  covered  and  is  without  any  outside  court-yard  whatsoever. 
It  is  a  unique  building  and  testifies  to  the  taste  of  the  Second  Bahmanf. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  innovation  was  due  to  the  influx  of  foreign 
architects,  especially  Turkish,  in  whose  homeland  practically  the  whole 
area  of  the  mosque  is  almost  invariably  covered. 

In  spite  of  these  innovations  the  Tughluq  tradition  persisted  in  the 
famous  Haft  Gumbad  or  Seven  Domes,  as  the  tombs  of  the  remaining 
Gulbarga  sultans  are  called,  in  the  single  domes,  the  bouquets  on  the  top 
of  four  small  minarets  which  are  built  over  the  angles  of  the  square  roofs, 
and  even  in  the  sloping  walls,  which  had  disappeared  in  the  earlier  Great 
Mosque  but  which  reappear  in  the  Shah  Bazar  Mosque.  The  arch-ways 
of  these  tombs  remind  one  of  the  arch-way  of  the  ‘Ala’I  Darwaza  at  Delhi, 
built  half  a  century  earlier  by  ‘Ala’ud-din  Khiljl.  It  is  noticeable  how  the 
purely  Hindu  hand  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  prayer-niche  in  the 
western  wall  of  Ghivathu’d-dln’s  tomb,  an  influence  which  freely  recurs  in 
the  tomb  of  Firoz  Shah,  in  which  the  jambs  on  the  door-ways,  the  brackets, 
the  chhajja,  the  double  rows  of  arches,  and  the  lotus  leaves  on  the  base  of 
the  dome  remind  one  of  the  freedom  given  to  the  Hindu  artisan  which 
becomes  so  prominent  in  the  architecture  of  the  successive  states,  espe¬ 
cially  Bljaptir  and  Golconda.  Moreover  in  Firoz’s  tomb  the  slope  in  the 
walls  completely  disappears.2 

Muhammad  Shah’s  successor,  Mujahid,  was  well-versed  in  the  Tur¬ 
kish  and  Persian  languages  as  well  as  in  the  arts  of  war,  and  excelled  in 
archery  and  wrestling.3  In  his  days  the  art  of  war  was  being  revolu¬ 
tionized  by  the  development  of  artillery,  and  Safdar  Khan  Slstani  was 
appointed  special  officer  in  charge  of  the  “  fire  rain  ”  and  was  ordered  to 
keep  under  his  command  special  gun-carriages  in  the  campaign  against 
Vijayanagar.  Firishta  says  that  the  cannon  and  fire-arms  were  used  for 
the  first  time  in  the  siege  of  AdonI,  where  Muqarrab  Khan  commanded 
all  “  Levantines  and  the  Franks  ”  who  were  in  direct 

charge  of  the  artillery,  and  this  is  the  first  time  when  we  are  told  of  the 
presence  of  Europeans  in  India.  We  hear  of  thirty  thousand  gunners  and 
musketeers  taking  part  in  the  battle,  and  two  BahmanI  commanders, 
‘Isa  Khan  and  Musa  Khan,  were  killed  by  musket  shot.4 

Mujahid  and  Dawud  were  both  murdered,  and  the  latter  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  the  peace-loving  Muhammad  Shah  II  who  has  been  dubbed  the 
‘pioneer  of  the  mediaeval  culture  of  the  Deccan.’5  His  reign  of  nearly 

I*  Yazdani,  The  Great  Mosque  of  Gulbarga,  Islamic  Culture,  1928. 

2.  Haft  Gumbad — Report  of  Hyderabad  Arch,  Dept.,  1925-26,  pp.  5-7;  Shah  Bazar  Mosque,  p.  3. 

3.  Fir.,  I,  296. 

..  4.  Ibid,,  290. 

5.  Siddiqi,  A.M.  :  MubammadShdh  II,  the  Pioneer  of  Mediceval  Culture  of  the  Deccan,  Ind.  Hist.  Cong., 
Hyderabad,  1941. 
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twenty  years  was  marked  by  almost  complete  peace  in  the  Deccan,  and 
even  the  Vijayanagar  border  was  quiet.  Muhammad  was  well-versed  in 
Persian  and  Arabic  and  was  a  good  calligraphist  and  a  poet  of  some  emi¬ 
nence,  some  of  his  lines  being  quoted  by  Firishta.  He  married  only  once, 
and  was  always  happy  to  sit  with  the  learned,  some  of  whom  he  called 
from  Persia  and  Arabia  to  the  Deccan.1  On  his  behalf  Mir  Fadlu’l-lah 
Inju,  the  great  savant  of  his  time,  summoned  Khwaja  Hafiz  of  Shiraz 
and  sent  him  a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  defray  his  travelling 
and  other  expenses.  Muhammad  Shah  had  sent  a  special  boat  to  fetch 
him  to  India,  but  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  sea  began  to  heave  when  Hafiz 
was  entering  the  boat  and  he  was  so  over-awed  that  he  disembarked  at 
once  and  composed  the  following  tell-tale  lines  : 

Not  all  the  sum  of  earthly  happiness 

Is  worth  the  bowed  head  of  a  moment's  pain, 

And  if  I  sell  for  wine  my  dervish  dress 

Worth  more  than  what  I  sell  is  what  I  gain. 

Full  easy  seemed  the  sorrow  of  the  sea 

Lightened  by  hope  of  gain,  hope  flew  too  fast. 

A  hundred  pearls  were  poor  indemnity, 

Not  worth  the  blast. 

The  king  was  so  impressed  by  the  whole  episode  that  he  sent  1,000  golden 
tankas  to  the  Khwaja  as  a  recompense.2 3 

Muhammad  used  to  wear  costly  dress  when  he  was  a  prince  but  when 
he  ascended  the  throne  he  was  content  to  wear  a  simple  garment,  as 
he  said  that  he  was  only  a  trustee  appointed  by  God  to  serve  his  subjects. 
When  a  severe  famine  attacked  the  state,  he  purchased  grain  in  the  markets 
of  Malwa  and  Gujrat  in  return  for  10,000  head  of  cattle,  and  sold  it 
cheaply  in  the  bazars  of  the  Deccan.  He  was  the  first  sultan  of  the  Deccan 
to  appoint  teachers  for  imparting  education  to  the  children  in  large  towns 
such  as  Gulbarga,  Bidar,  Qandhar,  Junair,  Chaul  and  Dabul,  and  supple¬ 
mented  this  by  the  grant  of  scholarships  and  emoluments  to  scholars  to 
encourage  the  study  of  sacred  texts. 

With  Muhammad’s  death  began  the  short  interregnum  which  lasted 
seven  months,  ending  in  the  accession  of  Flroz  to  the  throne.  Both  Flroz 
and  his  successors  were  pupils  of  Mir  Fadlu’l-lah  Inju  who  was  later 
appointed  Sadr  Jahan,  and  the  new  king  was  well-versed  in  Qur’anic 
studies,  fiqh,  natural  and  moral  sciences,  mathematics  and  geometry. 
Flroz  himself  lectured  thrice  a  week  to  students  on  the  standard  texts  of 
logic,  rhetoric,  the  exegesis  of  the  Qur’an,  and  Sufic  precepts.  He  was 
also  a  poet  of  some  mark,,  and  had  UrujI  and  Flrozi  as  his  poetic  names. 

1.  Fir.,  I,  301,  302. 

2.  Translation  by  Mias  G.  Bell,  Poems  of  Hafi?  of  Sbiriz,  quoted  by  Browne,  Literary  History  of  Persia, 

1265-1302.  y&fi?  died  in  791/1389.  ,  :. 

3.  Fir.,  I,  302. 
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Naturally  such  a  sultan  would  be  a  great  patron  of  learning  and  he  sent 
ships  in  all  directions  every  year  not  only  for  trading  purposes  but 
also  to  bring  scholars  and  the  greatest  men  to  the  Deccan  1  Thus  was 
unconsciously  laid  the  great  problem  of  the  “  New-Comers  ”  and  the 
"Old-Comers,”  which  finally  caused  the  disruption  of  the  sultanate  itself. 
But  naturally  Firdz  had  no  intention  of  creating  such  an  incurable  wound," 
and  what  he  wanted,  as  he  said,  was  to  get  the  most  experienced  men 
from  far  and  near  for  the  service  of  the  kingdom.  He  used  to  say  that  he 
was  a  king  when  actually  on  the  throne,  but  was  like  an  ordinary  man 
otherwise,  and  he  acted  according  to  this  novel  yet  correct  idea  in  being 
absolutely  free  with  learned  men,  poets  and  story-tellers  part  of  the  even- 
iog,  on  the  solitary  condition  that  no  conversation  on  politics  would  be 
allowed  in  these  convivial  meetings.2  Although  he  led  a  number  of 
campaigns  against  Vijayanagar  he  was  perhaps  inclined  towards  a  truce 
with  the  Hindu  states,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  leaving  Kherla  in  Narsingh’s 
possession  and  marrying  into  the  family  of  the  raya  of  Vijayanagar,  a 
marriage  which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  capital  of  the 
Hindu  empire,  and  again  by  marrying  his  son  Hasan  Khan  to  the  famous 
beauty  of  the  Deccan,  Parthal  of  Mudgal. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  Firoz’s  successor  Shihabu’d-din  Ahmad  I, 
that  the  capital  was  moved  from  Gulbarga  to  Bidar  and  the  Great  Fort 
built  which  is  still  the  glory  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  excavations  of  which 
have  brought  to  light  some  of  the  most  wonderful  buildings  the  Deccan 
possesses.  After  passing  through  the  Sharza  Darwaza  built  by  Aurangzlb 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  we  pass  through  another  gate¬ 
way  and  then  come  to  the  Gumbad  Darwaza  with  its  stilted  arch,  which 
was  the  favourite  of  the  Bahmanls.  We  wander  through  the  vast  enclosure 
with  massive  walls,  the  most  partly  dug  out  of  solid  rock,  to  Rangln 
Mahal,  built  almost  entirely  in  the  traditional  Hindu  fashion,  the  Solha 
Khamb  Masjid,  the  recently  discovered  inscription  of  which  shows  that 
it  was  built  in  1424,  the  Dlwan-i'Am  and  the  Diwan-i  Khas.  and  finally 
the  Takht  Mahal  and  the  Baths  with  beautiful  tile  decorations  and  the 
Persian  emblem  of  the  Lion  and  the  Rising  Sun  in  bold  glazed  tiles  on 
the  top  of  the  stilt.3  It  was  this  part  of  the  palace  which  the  poet  Atharl, 
author  of  the  Bahman  Nama,  praised  in  his  now  famous  lines  : — 

‘  What  grandeur  !  What  strength  !  that  the  very  sky  appears  but 
the  top  of  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  ; 

And  even  this  comparison  is  improper,  for  we  must  remember 
that  we  have  in  our  mind  the  palace  of  the  king  of  the  world,  Ahmad 
Bahman  Shah.4 


1.  Fir.,  I,  306-308. 

2.  Fir.,  I,  306. 

3.  Reports  of  Hyderabad  Arch.  Dept.,  1928-29,  1929*30*  1930-31*  *93*-33*  *933*34*  *934-35* 

4.  Atharl,  734/*383 — 866/1462,  author  of  Bahman  Ndma,  which  exists  no  more  as  a  separate  work  but 
which  it  utilised  freely  by  Fir.  See  Fir.,  I,  325,  326. 
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The  stilting  of  the  arches,  of  which  the  Bahmanls  were  so  fond,  shows 
considerable  Persian  influence,  but  this  is  not  unmixed  with  Hindu  art 
which  abounds  in  the  fort  in  the  carvings  of  marginal  borders  and  many 
other  appliances.  Here  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  stilted  BahmanI 
arch  is  seen  to  advantage  in  many  buildings  in  Vijayanagar,  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  Bahmanls,  which  was,  however,  much  taken  by  the  archi¬ 
tectural  motif  at  Bldar — e.g.,  the  gateway  on  the  Talarigattu  road,  domed 
gateway  on  the  east  of  Hampi,  the  watch-towers  of  the  Zenana  Enclosures, 
the  Elephant  Stables,  the  watch-tower  in  the  Danaik’s  enclosure  and 
many  other  ruins  of  Hampi.1 

We  are  now  nearing  the  period  which  was  enriched  by  the  presence  of 
Mahmud  Gawan,  the  great  Bahmani  Wazlr,  and  with  him  the  culture  of 
the  Deccan  reached  its  apex.  Mahmud  Gawan  arrived  at  Bldar  in  the 
reign  of  Ahmad  I’s  son  ‘Ala’ud-din  Ahmad  II  at  the  ripe  age  of  42  and 
lived  at  Bldar  throughout  the  reigns  of  Humayun,  unjustly  surnamed 
the  Cruel,  Nizamu’d-din  Ahmad  III,  and  Muhammad  III.  He  was  a 
great  upholder  of  culture  and  his  famous  Madrasah  at  Bldar  is  the  most 
prominent  monument  of  the  city.  It  is  visible  for  miles  around,  and  its 
tower  is  definitely  the  loftiest  tower  in  the  town.  The  Madrasah  was 
built  in  1472,  nine  years  before  the  martyrdom  of  its  founder,  and  is  a 
permanent  symbol  of  the  Khwaja’s  concern  for  the  public  welfare,  while 
le  himself  was  nowhere  more  at  home  than  in  its  libraries  and  lecture - 
lalls.  The  verse  of  the  Qur’an  : 

“  Peace  be  on  you  that  are  good, 

So  enter  it  for  ever,” 

which  still  adorns  the  main  gate,  beckoned  every  one  to  come  and  partake 
of  the  intellectual  food  provided  there.  The  building  was  damaged  by  an 
explosion  during  the  reign  of  Aurangzib  in  1696  and  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  it  was  destroyed,  but  in  spite  of  this  damage  it  is  still  the  glory  of 
the  Deccan  and  an  example  of  the  “  beautiful  Persian  architecture  in 
glazed  tile  developed  under  the  later  Mongols.”  It  is  said  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  most  acceptable  to  the  Khwaja  was  that  of  books,  which  he  invariably 
presented  to  the  library  of  this  great  college.2 

Mahmud  Gawan  was  a  writer  of  no  mean  merit,  and  the  collection  of 
his  letters  named  the  Riyadu’ l-Insha  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
earliest  existing  Persian  work  compiled  in  the  Deccan.  The  145  letters 
included  in  the  work  are  addressed  to  kings,  queens,  princes,  princesses, 
ministers,  men  of  learning,  men  of  religion,  men  of  literature  and  others, 
and  throw  a  powerful  light  on  the  man  and  his  contemporaries.  To  many 
men  of  learning  he  extends  his  invitation  to  come  to  Bldar  and  lecture 
before  the  pupils  of  his  foundation.  Among  such  was  the  great  philo¬ 
sopher  and  writer  Khwaja  Jalalu’d-dln  DawanI,  who  dedicated  to  the 

1.  Illustrations  in  A.H.  Longhurst,  Hampi  Ruins,  Delhi,  1933. 

2.  The  Madrasah  at  Bldar,  see  Mahmud  Gaw&n ,  op.  cit.,  pp.  143- 145.  The  quotation  is  from  Goetz : 
Indo-Muslim  Architecture  in  its  Islamic  setting .  Journal  of  the  University  of  Bombay,  January  1940, 
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Wazxr  his  book  the  Shawdkilu’l-Hur,  a  commentary  on  Shaikh  Shihabuddin 
Suhurwardi’s  Hayakilu’n-Nur.  We  have  eight  letters  addressed  to  Maii- 
lana  Nuru’d-dln  Jam!,  “  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  learned  of  the 
epoch,”  in  which,  among  other  things,  the  Khwaja  invites  the  Maulana 
to  come  to  Bldar.1  On  the  other  hand  Jam!  reciprocates  the  honour  done 
to  him  by  a  couple  of  odes,  one  in  Persian  and  the  other  in  Arabic  in  which 
he  lavishes  upon  the  Wazir  unbounded  praises  and  the  highest  honour, 
and  expresses  the  wish  that  the  “  shadow  of  the  Khwaja-i  Jahan  may 
continue  on  his  forehead.”  The  Khwaja  is  likewise  extolled  by  ‘Abdu’r- 
Razzaq,  the  famous  ambassador  of  the  sultan  of  Hirat  to  the  court  of 
Vijayanagar,  who  includes  him  among  the  world-famous  alumni  of  Gilan, 
and  by  Sakhawl.  who  regards  him  as  one  of  the  luminaries  of  the  9th 
century.2 3 

Mahmud  Gawan  was  like  the  last  and  strong  flicker  of  life  before 
the  death-pangs  of  the  Bahmani  kingdom,  which  set  in  immediately 
after  his  death,  /ith  the  virtual  disappearance  of  the  Bahmani  state  and 
its  disruption  into  five  successive  states  the  Bahmani  culture  also  came  to 
an  end,  giving  place  to  the  three  chief  composite  cultures  of  Ahmadnagar, 
Bijapur  and  Golconda. 

H.  K.  Sherwani. 


1.  See  Sherwani :  Riy&du'l-Insha  as  the  source  book  of  Deccan  History,  Indian  Histonal  Record*  Com¬ 
mission,  Baroda,  1941,  p.  170.  Shaikh  Shih&bu'd-dln  Suhurwardi  was  the  ancestor  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam 

of  Hyderabad  and  Berar  :  See  Yflsuf  Husain  Khin  Ni?amu'l  Mulk  A$af  Jah  I,  1936.  . 

3.  See  Proceedings  of  the  Hyderabad  Archceological  and  Historical  Society,  1st  meeting,  10-8-1941. 


SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  DRESS  OF  THE 
‘ABBASID  CALIPHS  IN  EGYPT  ' 


THE  ‘  Abbasid  caliphs  in  Egypt,  on  the  whole,  lived  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Mamluk  sultans1  and  attracted  neither  the  attention  of  those 
mediaeval  Oriental  artists  who  depicted  court  scenes,2  nor  that  of 
the  European  painters  who  managed  to  sketch  some  of  the  official  recep¬ 
tions.3  They  were  too  highly  placed  to  serve  as  models  for  illustrations  of 
the  books  dealing  with  military  exercises  ( furusiyya ),4  nor  was  there  any 
reason  to  show  them  and  their  court  when  illuminating  the  texts  of  those 
books  which  used  to  be  most  illustrated  in  the  Mamluk  realm,  viz., 
Kalila  wa-Dimna,  the  Maqamat  of  al-Hariri,  and  al-Jazarfs  famous 
technical  handbook  on  automata.5  We  are  thus  deprived  of  any  Oriental 
or  Occidental  representation  of  their  costumes  and  have  to  visualise  them 
through  the  mist  of  literary  sources  only. 

.  .  .  .  t 

I.  Besides  the  fact  that  Mamluk  sultans  were  powerful  enough  to  appoint  or  dismiss  caliphs  at  will, 
and  often  did  so,  the  caliph  sometimes  appeared,  as  SuyutI  puts  it,  as  if  he  were  merely  an  amir  in  the 
sultSn's  service  ( Ta'rikh  ul-Khulafd.  Cairo,  1305,  p.  164,  1.  17  f.).  In  726  A.H.,  during  Ibn-Battu^a's 
visit  to  Mecca,  several  contemporary  rulers  were  mentioned  in  the  bhutba,  first  among  them  being  the 
Egyptian  sul^n  Muhammad  b.  Qalaun,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  any  caliph  (ed.  Defrdmery  et 
Sanguinetti,  I,  p.  378). 

2.  To  quote  only  two  extremes  :  cf.  such  miniatures  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  Viennese  I^ariri  (A.F.  9) 
or  Pseudo-Galen  (A.F.  10)  reproduced  by  Arnold  and  Grohmann,  The  Islamic  Book,  pis.  43  and  31  resp. 
or  those  of  Master  Osman,  first  published  by  Tahsin  Oz,  ‘  Hunernam6.  Tome  I '  (in  Journal  of  the 
Palestine  Oriental  Society,  XVIII,  1938,  p.  167  ff.,  pi.  XXIV). 

3.  I  am  referring  to  the  sources  of  such  collections  of  portraits  as  those  of  Paulus  Jovius,  Theodore  de 
Bry,  or  Cesare  Vecellio  ;  to  drawings  which  must  have  circulated  in  the  ateliers  of  Venice  and  which  found 
their  way  into  the  paintings  of  Carpaccio,  Mansuetti,  and  other  contemporary  Venetians ;  to  such  original 
painting  as  the  so-called  "  Reception  of  Domenico  Trevisano  ”  (cf.  Schafer,  *  Note  sur  un  tableau  du 
Louvre,  nagu&re  attribu£  &  Gentile  Bellini  in  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  Vol,  XIV,  1895,  pp.  201*204  ; 
Artin  Pasha,  Contribution  a  l*4tude  du  blason  en  Orient,  London,  1902,  No.  90  bis.  p.  120,  fig.  XIV;  A.  J.  B. 
Wace  and  Muriel  Clayton,  ‘A  tapestry  at  Powis  Castle'  in  Burlington  Magazine,  August  1938,  pp.  65*69), 
now  in  the  Louvre  Museum,  at  various  times  attributed  to  various  masters*  but  probably  painted  by 
Lazzaro  Bostiani . 

4.  Cf.  Ritter,  *  La  Parure  des  Cavaliers  '  in  Islam,  XVIII,  1929,  p.  1 16  ff* 

5.  V^l 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  DRESS  OF  THE  ‘ABBASID 
CALIPHS  IN  EGYPT 

The  ‘  Abbasid  caliphs  in  Egypt  (1261-1517)  continued  the  Baghdad 
tradition,  of  wearing  black,1  which  remained  their  distinctive  colour  and 
an  emblem  ( shi'ar )  of  their  following.  In  accordance  with  their  position  as 
spiritual  rather  than  temporal  rulers  they  mostly  wore  ecclesiastical  garb. 
The  caliphs’  headgear  consisted  of  a  fine  round  turban  with  a  trailing 
end-piece  ( rafraf )  at  the  back,  about  two  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide 
reaching  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  turban.  They  wore  a  tight¬ 
sleeved  coat  ( qaba  )  over  which  was  a  tight-sleeved  kamiliyya  (overcoat) 
with  a  vent  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  from  the  hem  upwards.2  We  have 
several  descriptions  of  their  clothes,  mainly  of  those  worn  during  their 
investiture3  or  on  ceremonial  occasions.  Thus,  for  example,  the  caliph 
al-Mustakfl-billah  watched  the  battle  of  Shaqhab  in  the  company  of  the 
sultan  Muhammad  b.  Qalaun  wearing  a  truban  with  a  long  trailing  end, 
carrying  a  richly  ornamented  sword  across  the  shoulder  of  his  black  dress,4 
but  for  his  investiture  the  same  caliph  received  a  black  robe  of  honour 
(khil'a)  and  black  head  shawl  ( tarha ).5  During  the  coronation  of  sultan 
Faraj,  the  caliph  received  a  black  robe  of  honour,  and  a  black  embroidered 
turban,  over  which  was  worn  a  black  embroidered  head  shawl  ( tarha ).6 
During  his  first  public  procession  on  the  first  Ramadan  914,  when  present¬ 
ing  his  wishes  for  the  new  month  to  sultan  Qansuh  al-Ghaurl.7  the 
caliph  Muhammad  al-Mutawakkil-‘  ala-allah  b.  Ya'qub  wore  an  ‘imama 
baghdadiyya,8  that  is  a  small  turban  with  one  or  two  trailing  ends  as 
mentioned  before.  Occasionally  we  read  that  the  caliph’s  clothes  were 
not  entirely  black.  Thus,  e.g.,  at  the  coronation  of  al-Malik  al-Mansur 
Abu-Bakr  b.  Muhammad  b.  Qalaun  (22nd  Muharram  742),  the  caliph 


1.  Hence  the  general  expression  sawadfo r  the  Caliphal  black  costume,  cf.,  e.g.,  Tabari,  III,  ser.  p.  1012, 
I.15;  Maqrlzl,&&4db  II,  p.  242,  II.  25,  33  ;  idem,  Suluk ,  ed.  M.  Ziada,  I,  p.  477,  J.  16,  SuyutI,  op. 
laud.,  p.  192,  I.4,  and  often  elsewhere;  for  the  followers  of  the  ‘Abbasids  in  general  Musawwida,  cf. 
Ibn  TaghribirdI,  an-Nujum  az-Zdhira,  Cairo,  1929,  I,  pp.  302,  1.  2,  316,  1.  16  ;  cf.  also  Levy,  ‘  Notes  on 
costume  from  Arabic  sources  ’  in  JRAS,  1935,  P*  337* 

2.  Oalqashandi.  §ub )\  al-A‘shd,  III,  p.  280,  11.  5-7;  Levy,  op.  laud.,  p.  332. 

3.  Too  often  dismissed  with  curt  phrases,  of  which  the  following  may  be  considered  typical  examples  : 

on  ai-Mu'ta^id’s  accession  in  753  A.H. :  <*1*^  aJp  (Ibn-Taghribirdi,  an-NujUm  az-Zdhira* 

ed.  Popper,  V,  p.  133,  1.  2/3) ;  or  on  al-Mutawakkifs,  in  JumadS,  I,  791  ;  + 

(Ibn-ul-Furat,  TaVife/j,  ed.  Zurayk,  IX,  p.  69, 1.  10  f.)  ;  or  on  al-Mustakfi’s,  in  845  A.H.  :  vj*»  I  I 
f Sakha wi.  aUTibr  al-Masubdk.  p.  13, 1.  20  f.) ;  or  on  al-Mutawakkil's  in  Sha'ban  914:,  l j  l  £ 
jUlll  fjiJ  (Ibn-IySs,  Bada’i'uz-Zuhur,  ed.  Kahle  and  Mustafa,  IV,  p.  140,  1.  t.5-18). 

4*  II.  P*  242.  1.  33- 

5.  Ytinlnl,  Top  Kapu Saray  Muzesi  Library,  No.  2907  E#  Vol.  II,  fo.  215V. :  j 

*  ^  J*  * 

6.  Qalq^ghandl,  op.  laud.,  Ill,  p.  281, 1.  9  f. 

7.  Ibn-Iy&s,  IV,  p.  143. 1*  6. 

8.  Muhammad  b.  Muhammad  al-Bakrl  a$-§iddlql,  at-Tuhfa  al-Bahiyya  (MS.  Copenhagen,  No.  80, 

Cat.  No.  CLVIII,  fol.  8v:  (pi 
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wore  a  green  robe  of  honour  (khiVa),  and  over  his  turban  (of  unspecified 
colour)  a  black  shawl  ( tarha )  with  white  embroidery.1  Similarly,  in 
Ohi’l-fjijja  920,  the  caliph  riding  to  the  right  of  the  sultan,  when  the 
latter  entered  Cairo  on  his  return  from  Alexandria,  wore  an  ‘imama 
baghdadiyya,  a  qaba-coat  of  white  wool  with  revers  of  green  wool  (bi- 
muqallab  ?uf  akhdar).2  But  there  were  official  occasions  when  the  caliph 
appeared  in  more  modest  attire.  Thus,  when  homage  was  paid  to  the 
caliph  al-Musta‘In-billah  in  Damascus  as  sultan,  his  robe  of  honour  was 
only  a  black  overcoat,  taken  from  the  wardrobe  of  a  Friday  preacher  of  a 
mosque  near  by.3  Under  the  Circassian  sultans,  when  divested  of  his 
caliphal  robe,  the  caliph  sometimes  wore  the  clothes  of  the  military 
aristocracy  of  his  day.4  In  857  A.H.,  for  instance,  on  the  coronation  of 
‘Uthman  b.  Jaqmaq,  the  caliph  received  a  satin  coat  with  a  pattern  of 
stripes  or  spots  ( atlas  munammar),5  a  robe  of  honour  which  was  offered, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  atabak,6  and  on  various  other  occasions  to  other 
officials  of  high  military  rank.  Similarly,  in  Sha'ban  914,  the  caliph 
Ya'qub  al-Mustamsik-billah  on  his  abdication  was  presented  with  a  white 
woollen  tunic  ( sallari )  lined  with  sable  fur  ( simmaur ),  chosen  from  amongst 
the  sufian’s  own  clothes.7  On  at  least  one  occasion,  the  brother  and  the 
nephews  of  the  caliph  were  also  honoured  with  amirial  clothes.8 


L.  A.  Mayer. 


1.  Qalqashandi.  op.  laud.,  Ill,  p.  280  I.13  ;  Suyuth  IJusnul-Muhddara.  ed.  1299,  II,  p.  77  1.  10  ff. 
says  that  the  embroidery  was  of  gold.  This  wearing  on  very  special  occasions,  of  other  colours  by  ‘Abb&sid 
caliphs  is  found  in  ‘Iraq  as  well  as,  e.g.,  when  Ma'mun  entered  Baghdad  on  the  isthSafar,  204,  wearing 
green  and  insisting  on  all  loyal  subjects  wearing  the  same  colour  (although  the  decree  wjis  abrogated 
a  week  later  and  black  reinstalled),  cf.  Ibn  Abl  Tahir  Taifur,  Kitdb  Baghdad .  Vol.  6,  p.  2,  1. 5  ;  p.  3,  1. 2; 
p.  4,  11.2,  11-13;  Tabarl,  III,  ser.,  pp.  1012,  1. 15,  1037,  !■  7-1038,  1.8;  Ibn  al-Alhir,  ed.  Tornberg, 
VI,  p.  253,  11.  9-17;  al-Kutubl,  Fawat  al-Wafayat ,  Bulaq,  1299,  I,  p.  240,  1.  14  f.;  ‘All  Dede  as-Sigetwarl 
al-BosnawI,  Muhadarat  al-Awail,  2nded.  (on  the  title  page  wrongly  called  "  first  ed.  "),  Cairo  1311,  p. 
128/9,  and  often  elsewhere,  cf.  also  Levy,  op.  laud.  pp.  325,  n.  10,  329,  n.  9. 

2.  Ibn-Iyas,  IV,  pp.  418,  1.  16  f.,  420,  l  20. 

3.  Ibn-Taghribirdi.  op.  laud.,  VI,  p.  305,  1.  2  f. 

4.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  robe  of  honour  unfortunately  merely  mentioned  but  not  described — 


offered  by  sultan  Barqtiq  to  the  caliph  Zakariyya’  al-Mu‘ta§im-billah  ^ jlLJU 
(Ibn-Taghnbirdl,  op.  laud.,  V,  p.  383.  1*  0  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  military  dress. 

5.  Munammar  seems  to  me  preferable  to  mutfoammar  or  mutammar. 


6.  SakhSwi,  op.  laud.,  p.  423,  1.  pu.  The  overcoat  with  bands  of  embroidered  decoration,  j 

J  J  which  the  caliph  was  offered  at  a  subsequent  ceremony,  l.c.,  p.  424,  1.  12,  is  perhaps  too 
general  a  term  to  be  quoted  as  a  further  instance. 

7.  Ibn-Iyas,  IV,  140, 1.  14. 

8.  YQninI,  op.  laud.,  fo.  215V.  :  The  sultan  al-Malik  an-N5$ir  Muhammad  b.  Qal&tin  offered  a  regular 

caliphal  robe  of  honour  to  the  new  caliph  al-Mustakfl-billah  but  *  \j*  Vl  ^  \  j  4^  I  ^  ^ 
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THE  NATURE  OF  ISLAMIC  POLITICAL  THEORY 


OF  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Muslim 
writers  to  identify  Islam  with  every  form  of  modern  political  theory, 
however  conflicting  they  may  be  in  their  nature  and  contents. 
If  socialism  is  in  vogue,  they  would  say  it  is  found  in  Islam.  If  Com¬ 
munism  comes  into  prominence,  it  is  passed  on  as  Islamic.  If  democracy 
is  much  talked  of,  it  is  claimed  that  Islam  stands  for  democracy.  If  nation¬ 
alism  is  praised,  they  gladly  condescend  to  think  in  terms  of  nation  and 
nationality.  If  the  modern  secular  states  are  under  discussion,  they  are 
content  with  saying  that  the  Islamic  state  is  a  theocracy.  Some  hold  that 
the  political  system  of  Islam  is  based  on  dictatorship.  Then  there  are 
extreme  views  regarding  Islam.  Some  hold  that  there  are  no  politics  in 
Islam,  others  believe  that  Islam  is  all  politics.  If  they  are  reminded  that 
Islam  is  a  religion  of  peace,  they  at  once  say,  ‘  Yes,  Islam  teaches  tolera¬ 
tion.’  The  confusion  arises  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  true  nature 
of  Islamic  political  theory,  and  a  wrong  method  of  interpreting  Islam 
through  the  medium  of  western  ideas,  terminology  and  technique. 

Before  describing  the  underlying  principles  of  Islamic  political  theory, 
it  is  worth-while  to  consider  the  meaning  and  implications  of  Islam.  No 
other  religion  is  so  misrepresented  and  misinterpreted  as  Islam,  yet  it 
survives  by  virtue  of  its  purity,  vitality  and  clarity  of  fundamentals. 

‘  Islam  is  religion’,  is  the  general  view,  and  ‘  religion  is  politics.’  Religion 
and  politics  cannot  be  separated  in  Islam.  A  true  Muslim  is  shocked 
to  think  in  terms  of  religion  and  politics  ;  he  only  thinks  in  terms  of  Islam. 
Islam  is  not  only  a  religion  or  a  name  for  beliefs  or  certain  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  way  of  life — a  complete  code  for  the  guidance  of  the 
individual’s  entire  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  from  the  grave  to 
the  yonder  world.  The  Holy  Qur’an  lays  down  the  broad  principles  of 
life,  the  details  came  from  the  Prophet.  Islam  is  all-embracing  in  its 
nature  and  affects  ail  aspects  of  human  activity — a  transformation  of  the 
individual,  of  the  family,  of  the  society,  of  the  people,  of  the  country  and 
of  humanity ;  an  awakening,  material,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual ; 
and  an  attainment  of  the  highest  pinnacle  of  civilisation  from  the  lowest 
depth  of  degradation.  The  goal  of  life  is  the  realisation  and  perfection  of 

I.  This  paper  was  read  before  Majli$-e-Islamiyat,  Muslim  University,  Aligarh. — Ed.  I.  C. 
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the  individual  self  .which  depends  on  the  development  of  human  faculties 
in  the  right  direction.  Guidance  is  necessary  in  every  sphere  of  life  and 
Islam  provides  the  details  of  law — a  complete  code  of  creed  and  morals, 
a  social  order  creative  of  a  polity  with  every  institution  of  an  extensive 
commonwealth — all  built  up  in  the  belief  of  One  God,  Omnipotent,  and 
Omnipresent. 

Islam  is  thus  a  blending  of  various  elements  into  one  harmonious 
whole  ;  no  one  aspect  of  it  can  be  isolated  or  considered  without  reference 
to  the  others.  In  Islam,  state,  millat,  imam,  individual,  and  government 
cannot  be  treated  separately ;  again  the  various  aspects  of  man’s  life — 
social,  political,  religious,  and  economic — cannot  be  isolated  in  water¬ 
tight  compartments.  The  British  can  establish  and  run  their  parliament¬ 
ary  form  of  government  without  being  Christians,  but  no  Islamic  state 
can  be  worked  by  non-Muslims.  It  is  Islam  that  guides  all  the  institutions 
of  the  Muslims,  and  no  institution  is  independent  of  the  others.  It 
is,  therefore,  wrong  to  think  that  we  can  formulate  an  Islamic  political 
theory  or  a  conception  of  the  Islamic  state  as  an  independent  idea  or  an 
independent  institution.  It  is  not  possible  to  find  out  where  one  institu¬ 
tion  began,  and  where  it  ended. 

In  Islam,  religion  is  not  a  private  affair  of  the  individual ;  Allah  and 
the  Universe,  spirit  and  matter,  church  and  state,  are  all  organic  to  each 
other.  A  Muslim  is  not  required  to  renounce  the  temporal  world 
in  the  interests  of  a  world  of  spirit.  Christianity  made  that  mistake  and 
the  result  was  that  the  ill-adjusted  national  states  of  Europe  have  all  along 
been  presiding  over  the  moral  and  religious  convictions  of  Christianity. 
In  Islam  there  is  no  church  organization,  no  priesthood  ;  Islam  believes 
in  a  universal  polity — a  politico-religious  system  for  the  entire  world — 
based  on  fundamentals  that  were  revealed  to  the  Prophet  of  Islam.  The 
structure  and  working  of  the  Islamic  state  rested  on  an  analysis  and 
systematization  of  those  fundamentals  into  a  body  of  rules  called  the 
shari'at.  The  Islamic  system  of  government,  therefore,  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  to  western  theocracy,  where  the  Pope  could  modify,  change,  and 
make  laws. 

Again,  nationalism  is  foreign  to  Muslim  polity  :  to  a  Muslim  the 
entire  world  is  his  abode,  for  it  lies  within  the  sovereignty  of  his  Allah. 
The  national  idea  produces  a  materialistic  outlook  Upon  life  and  racial 
and  territorial  consciousness  counteracts  the  humanising  spirit  of  man¬ 
kind.  Islam  as  a  World  system,  is  a  living  force  and  frees  the  outlook  of 
man  from  racial,  geographical,  and  materialistic  conceptions.  Religious 
and  ethical  standards  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  life  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  their  organizations.  It  is  not  possible  to  retain  Islam  as  an 
ethical  ideal  or  to  reject  it  as  a  polity.  It  is  both — an  ethical  ideal  plus  a 
certain  kind  of  polity.  In  short,  our  religion,  our  social  order,  our  polity 
and  every  other  thing  appertaining  to  our  millat,  are  embodied  in  that 
one  word,  “  Islam.”  Islam  represents  a  noble  ideal  of  a  harmonious  whole. 
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Philosophically  speaking,  Islamic  political  theory  is  normative  in  its 
character It  deals  with  a  specific  ethical  ideal.  The  chief  formative  factor 
in  the  life-history  of  Muslims  is  the  ethical  ideal  that  Islam  puts  forth 
and  a  definite  type  of  polity  that  it  establishes,  the  attainment  of  the  former 
is  the  end  and  the  construction  of  the  latter  is  the  means  to  that  end. 
Without  organization  there  is  no  progress,  material  or  spiritual.  Islam 
sets  forth  a  standard  of  conduct.  “  Enjoin  right  and  forbid  wrong.”  1 
Rightness  or  wrongness  of  conduct  may  be  considered  with  reference  to 
their  tendency  to  good  or  to  evil.  Conduct  is  right  when  it  is  according  to 
rule,  and  conduct  is  good  when  it  is  valuable  or  serviceable  for  some  end. 
Thus,  the  supreme  good  is  the  supreme  end  at  which  we  aim.  Islam  is  a 
creed  of  service  and  leads  its  followers  to  seek  the  welfare  and  finally 
the  perfection  of  humanity  in  a  co-operative  spirit.2  The  end,  therefore, 
is  the  perfection  of  humanity.  Perfection  has  reference  to  that  stage  of  the 
highest  well-being  to  which  humanity  may  attain,  and  this  well-being  is 
both  moral  and  material.3  Moral  well-being  consists  in  seeking  Allah’s 
pleasure  to  the  full.4  To  seek  the  pleasure  of  Allah  is  to  act  according  to 
the  will  of  Allah.  The  will  of  Allah  is  manifested  in  that  ethical  and 
moral  code  of  human  guidance  called  the  sharVat.  In  Islam  both  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  society  have  the  same  end — to  obey  the  will  of  God  by  enfor¬ 
cing  the  law  of  God.  Islamic  political  theory  is  concerned  with  the  speci¬ 
fic  ethical  ideal — the  raising  of  humanity  to  the  highest  well-being  both 
materially  and  morally  by  means  of  an  extensive  commonwealth  built  up 
on  the  belief  in  one  God,  whose  sovereignty  is  supreme.  It  is  towards  this 
ideal  that  the  Muslim  is  directed,5  and  the  rightness  or  wrongness  of 
his  conduct  consists  in  its  serviceableness  for  that  end.  That  conduct  of 
the  Muslim  is  alone  right  which  is  according  to  law,  and  law  here 
means  the  sharVat.  '  Enjoin  right  and  forbid  wrong  ’  is  a  duty  imposed  on 
the  Muslim,  and  sharVat  will  tell  him  what  is  right  (that  is,  what  is 
to  be  enjoined)  and  what  is  wrong  (that  is,  forbidden). 

It  is  this  ethical  ideal  of  Islam  which  furnishes  those  basic  emotions 
and  loyalties  which  may  gradually  unify  scattered  individuals  and  groups 
and  finally  transform  them  into  a  well-knit  people  called  the  millat,  posses¬ 
sing  a  moral  consciousness  of  its  own.  When  a  number  of  individuals  profess 

1.  “Amr-i-bil  ma'ruf  Nahi  ‘anil  munkar,”  Qur’an,  22  : 6.  “  Those  who,  should  We  establish  them  in 
the  land,  will  keep  up  prayer  and  pay  the  poor  rate  and  enjoin  good  and  forbid  evil  ;  and  Allah  is  the  end  of 
affairs.’1 

2.  “  There  is  no  good  in  most  of  their  secret  counsels  except  (in  his)  who  enjoins  charity  or  goodness 
or  reconciliates  people ;  and  whoever  does  this,  seeking  Allah’s  pleasure,  we  will  give  him  a  mighty  re¬ 
ward  " — Qur’§n  5:17* 

3*  “  In  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  the  alternation  of  the  night  and  the  day,  there  are 
surely  signs  for  men  of  understanding  ;  those  who  remember  God,  standing  and  sitting  and  lying  on 
their  sides  and  reflect  on  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth." — Qur'Sn,  3  :  189,  190. 

4.  “  So  whosoever  hopes  to  meet  his  Lord,  he  should  do  good  deeds,  and  not  join  any  one  in  the  service  of 
his  Lord." — Qur’fin  18  :  no, 

5,  “  This  Book  (Qur’Sn),  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  is  a  guidance  to  those  who  guard  against  evil." 
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Islam,  they  adhere  to  its  principles  and  acquire  a  passion  for  it :  they  are 
loyal  to  Islam,  they  are  loyal  to  their  brethren-in-Islam,  they  are  loyal  to 
their  leader-in-Islam,  and  firstly  and  lastly  loyal  to  their  Allah.  These 
emotions  and  loyalties  create  the  solidarity  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
development  and  organization  of  a  corporate  life.  This  organized  life  is 
marked  by  the  attainment  of  a  moral  consciousness  on  the  part  of  every 
member  and  an  incessant  striving  towards  the  realisation  of  the  ideal. 

Every  organised  life  is  marked  by  the  existence  of  certain  laws  and 
institutions,  and  Islam  also  provides  for  these.  Islamic  life  is  lived  accord¬ 
ing  to  Islamic  laws  and  Islamic  institutions,  which  in  pursuance  of  the 
ethical  ideal  are  essentially  creative  of  social  order  and  moral  develop¬ 
ment.  And  this  is  the  culture  of  Islam.  Islam,  unlike  other  systems,  is 
not  the  name  of  a  type  of  society,  but  it  is  capable  of  transforming  the 
life  of  individuals  professing  the  faith  into  a  well-ordered  and  well-organ¬ 
ized  community  of  moral  and  material  well-being.  The  life  of  Islam  has 
a  peculiar  cultural  force,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  complete  organization 
and  a  unity  of  will  and  purpose  in  the  millat.  Thus,  Muslim  society 
achieves  its  remarkable  homogeneity  and  inner  unity  under  the  pressing 
influence  of  the  laws  and  institutions  associated  with  the  culture  of  Islam. 
The  structure  of  Muslim  society,  in  other  words,  is  entirely  due  to  the 
working  of  Islam  as  a  culture  inspired  by  that  specific  ethical  ideal. 

Islam  postulates  a  universal  polity  founded  on  fundamentals  or  the 
first  principles  revealed  to  the  Prophet.  It  was  the  Prophet's  religious 
experience  which  created  a  distinct  social  order.  It  was  again  this  social 
order  that  developed  into  a  polity  with  implicit  legal  precepts,  the  civic 
significance  of  which  can  be  determined  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
revelational.  The  religious  ideal  of  Islam  is  organically  related  to  the 
social  order  and  the  social  order  to  the  Islamic  polity.  It  is  Islam  which 
is  the  main  source  of  a  Muslim’s  life  and  behaviour,  and  which  creates 
in  him  a  moral  consciousness  and  an  incessant  striving  to  attain  the  goal 
of  life.  Islam,  as  previously  stated,  is  not  a  church ;  it  is  an  organised 
life  conceived  as  a  contractual  organism,  long  before  Rousseau  thought 
of  it,  and  animated  by  an  ethical  ideal  which  regards  man  as  a  spiritual 
being  possessing  rights  and  duties  under  a  social  mechanism.  It  is 
Islam  that  makes  Muslims,  saves  Muslims,  and  lifts  Muslims  to  a 
higher  stage  of  material  and  moral  well-being.  The  millat,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  individual  Muslims,  is  required  to  achieve  a  real  collective 
ego  in  order  to  live,  move,  and  have  its  being  as  a  single  individual.1 

The  Islamic  state  is  the  state  of  Almighty  God.  The  sovereignty  of 
Allah  extends  over  the  entire  universe,  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  all 
organization.  The  secular  states  are  limited  to  a  definite  territory,  parti- 

i.  "  Hold  fast  to  yourself ;  no  one  who  erreth  can  hurt  you,  provided  you  are  well-guided." 

"  And  hold  fast  by  the  covenant  of  Allah  all  together,  and  be  not  disunited,  and  remember  the  favour  of 
Allah  on  you,  when  you  were  enemies,  then  He  united  your  hearts  so  by  His  favour  you  became  brethren  ** 
Qur’in,  4; ii. 
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cular  people,  a  separate  government  and  territorial  unity.  All  the  uni¬ 
verses,  heaven  and  earth,  the  visible  and  invisible,  animate  and  inanimate 
objects  are  all  under  the  sovereignty  of  one  God.  He  is  the  Lord  of  all 
peoples,  believers  or  unbelievers,  Muslims  or  non-Muslims.  The  entire 
organization  of  nature,  heaven,  and  earth  is  under  His  Command,  and  He 
is  the  real  sovereign,  Omnipresent  and  Omnipotent.1  From  the  Unity 
of  God,  there  springs  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  All 
men  are  alike.  Man  is  freed  from  the  slavery  of  man.  One  God  has  its 
parallel  in  one  humanity.2  Allah  is  the  Lord,3  the  Sustainer  and  the 
Nourisher  of  all  the  peoples,4  and  all  the  worlds.6 

What  is  the  position  of  the  Muslims  in  the  state  of  God  ?  They 
are  called  the  best  people,  created  to  act  as  His  Khalifa  on  earth.  They 
are  the  leaders  of  the  rest  of  humanity.  They  have  for  their  guidance 
the  most  perfect,  chosen,  and  favoured  religion — Islam  ;6  the  most 
perfect  revelation,  best  guide,  last  word,  verifier  and  guardian  of  previous 
scriptures — the  Qur’an  ;  and  the  last  Prophet  and  exemplar — Mohammad 
(may  Allah’s  peace  be  on  him !).  The  Muslim  millat  is,  therefore  a  politico- 
religious  unity.  God  has  sent  many  messengers  and  prophets  to  reform 
the  corrupt  condition  of  the  world.  Every  messenger  of  God  was  deputed 
on  earth  to  establish  an  ethical  ideal  and  a  way  of  life  based  on  that  ideal. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  the  mission  of  every  messenger  to  create  a  system 
of  life  which  had  its  origin  in  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  a  submission 
to  His  authority  on  the  part  of  his  people.7  The  Prophet  of  Islam  is  the 
last  and  his  ummat  is  the  best  people  and  leader  of  the  rest.8  The  Qur’an 
revealed  that  the  messengers  said  to  their  people  :  He  (God)  is  your 
Rabb  (benefactor)  and  your  Ilah  (overlord)  who  is  the  creator  of  you  and 
the  universe.  Do  not  recognise  any  one  as  your  Lord  except  him.”  The 
messengers  came  to  free  humanity  from  the  Godhood  of  man. 

The  state  of  God  exists  for  the  perfection  of  the  world  order,  and  for 
the  raising  of  humanity  to  a  higher,  nobler,  and  spiritual  life — a  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  life  to  the  life  in  the  next  world.  The  Muslims,  being  the 
best  millat  and  guide,  are  directed  to  strive  hard  to  achieve  this  ethical 
ideal  for  which  Islam  stands.  The  means  to  this  end  is  the  establishment 
of  a  Muslim  state  which  is  to  be  run  according  to  its  own  distinct  law — 
the  will  of  the  sovereign.  The  sharVat,  a  code  of  ethical  and  religious  laws, 

1.  44  Vision  comprehends  Him  not,  and  He  comprehends  all," — Qur’§n,  6:  104. 

2.  44  Nothing  is  like  a  likeness  of  Him." — Qur’an,  42;  11. 

3.  44  And  people  are  but  a  single  nation." — Qur’an,  10  :  19. 

4.  44  And  our  God  and  your  God  is  one," — Qur’an,  29  :  46. 

5.  The  God  of  the  Qur’an  is  the  Lord  of  all  the  worlds — 44  Rabb-ul-4AlamIn  " — Qur’an,  1-1. 

■6.  44  This  day  have  I  perfected  for  you  your  religion  and  completed  My  favour  on  you  and  chosen  for 
you  Islam  as  a  religion. "^-Qur ’an,  5:3. 

7.  The  Prophet  of  Islam  once  declared,  44 1  have  brought  a  message  (not  to  any  one  people)  but  to 
all  from  Allah." 

8.  44  You  are  the  best  group  of  people  raised  up  for  (the  benefit  of)  humanity  :  you  enjoin  what  is  right 
and  forbid  the  wrong  and  believe  in  Allah  " — Qur'an,  3:12. 
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manifests  the  yvill  of  Allah,  and  forms  the  law  of  the  Muslim  state.  Allah 
is  not  only  the  Creator  and  an  object  of  worship  but  He  is  also, the  Law¬ 
giver. 

The  Muslim  state  being  extraordinarily  God-conscious  is  permeated 
by  a  religious  control  which  extends  to  every  sphere  of  human  conduct, 
Allah  is  everywhere,  and  a  Muslim  is  never  permitted  to  lose  sight  of  his 
faith.  No  one  can  aspire  to  attain  Godhood  and  like  the  Pharoah  of  Egypt 
declare  to  his  people:  “  I  am  your  Rabb  (Lord).”  Nor  can  he  associate 
with  God  any  other  as  lord.1  The  origin  of  all  mischief  is  to  impose  the 
Godhood  of  man  upon  man.  The  original  doctrine  was  soon  mixed  up  with 
polytheism,  to  which  the  Qur’an  refers  in  these  words  :  “  Corruption 
has  appeared  in  land  and  sea.”2  Greatest  stress  is  therefore  laid  on  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  Being.  Allah  is  the  real  owner  of  sovereignty.  He 
bestows  power  on  whom  he  likes  and  deprives  others  of  it.  “  Say,  O  God  ; 
Owner  of  sovereignty,  Thou  givest  power  unto  whom  Thou  wilt  and  Thou 
withdrawest  power  from  whom  Thou  pleasest.”3  No  individual,  no  amir 
and  not  the  whole  millat,  can  lay  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  : 
their  status  is  that  of  subjects  under  the  sovereignty  of  God.  This  doc¬ 
trine  of  Divine  Unity  carries  with  it  a  principle  of  action  and  forms  the 
basis  of  the  advancement  of  humanity.  It  is  not  only  the  conviction  of  the 
truth  but  the  acceptance  of  a  proposition  as  a  basis  for  action.  Those 
who  “believe  and  do  good  ”  means  that  no  belief  is  acceptable  unless  it  is 
carried  into  practice  by  performing  the  duties  enjoined  by  Allah.4 

The  idea  of  sovereignty  in  Islam  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  factors 
of  Islamic  political  theory.  According  to  Muslim  theology,  the  Muslim 
brotherhood  is  granted  political  authority,6  under  the  Parampuntcy  of 
God,  to  confer  supreme  power  upon  any  bona  fide  Muslim.  The  execu¬ 
tive  is  thus  instituted  according  to  the  general  will  of  the  millat,  which 
retains  its  right  to  abolish  it.  The  Muslim  millat  may  elect  the  best  person 
from  among  them  as  their  amir,  the  one  who  is  most  virtuous  ana  God¬ 
fearing,  and  entrust  to  him  full  powers  to  discharge  the  functions  of 
government.  So  long  as  he  functions  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Divine  Law,  he  is  entitled  to  the  allegiance  of  the  millat,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  millat  to  pay  due  homage  to  him.6  The  moment  the 
amir  deviates  from  the  path,  he  is  to  be  deposed  by  the  millat.'1  The 

1.  “We  shall  not  serve  any  but  Allah  and  we  shall  not  associate  aught  with  Him  and  some  of  us  shall 
not  take  others  for  lords  besides  Allah.”— Qur'an,  3  :  63. 

2.  Qur'an*  30  :  41. 

3.  Qur'an,  3:3. 

4.  “O  you  who  believe  !  be  careful  of  your  duty  to  God  and  believe  in  His  Apostle” — Qur'an,  57  :  28. 

5.  “  And  certainly  We  have  given  you  (mankind)  power  in  the  earth,  and  created  in  it  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  for  you.” — Qur'an,  9:1. 

6.  “  The  best  rulers  are  those  who  keep  you  (the  ruled)  as  friends,  and  the  worst  rulers  are  those  with 
whom  you  are  in  disagreement,  and  who  do  not  agree  with  you.” — Muslim. 

74  ”  And  do  not  follow  him  whose  heart  We  have  made  unmindful  to  Our  remembrance,  and  he 
follows  his  low  desires  and  his  case  is  one  in  which  due  bounds  are  exceeded  " — Qur'an,  18:4* 
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amir  is  not  above  the  law  and  is,  therefore,  subject  to  public  criticism. 
The  amir  and  the  millat  are  fastened  together  by  means  of  bai'at,  which 
literally  means  contract  or  submission.  Islam  is  not  a  church,  but  an 
organised  life  concieved  as  a  contractual  organism.  The  bai'at  signifies  an 
offer  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  and  its  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  amir.  The  bond  of  Muslim  organization,  therefore,  rests  on 
an  implied  contract  or  consent,  without  which  none  has  any  right  to 
exercise  any  authority.  Thus,  the  political  authority  in  Islam  depends 
upon  the  will  of  the  Muslim  brotherhood,  which  is  free  from  any  restric¬ 
tion  of  caste,  creed,  race,  or  colour,  and  which  holds  that  “  all  believers 
are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.” 

The  sharVat,  the  path  of  virtue  or  the  Divine  Code  of  ethical  and 
social  laws,  is  supreme ;  and  politically  the  amir,  the  caliph,  and 
even  the  Prophet1 — being  members  of  the  Muslim  millat  and  subject  to 
the  same  laws — were  never  regarded  as  immune  or  absolute.  The  first 
principle  of  Islamic  polity  is  that  the  amir  and  the  millat  are  both  deprived 
of  the  power  of  making  legislation  in  order  to  preserve  their  liberty,  which 
is  ensured  by  the  Divine  Law.  This  power  is  reserved  to  the  sovereign. 
God  alone  is  Sovereign  and  the  Law-giver.  The  command  of  the  Sovereign 
is  law.  The  apostles  and  the  amir  are  both  subject  to  God’s  commands  :  2 
they  can  neither  make  laws  nor  modify  or  change  the  law  of  God.  The 
millat  is  to  submit  to  the  apostle  and  the  amir  because  they  proclaim  and 
enforce  the  Divine  Commandments  as  His  agents  or  deputies.3  The 
amir  of  the  millat  has  thus  delegated  and  not  original  powers.  All  Muslims 
have  a  claim  to  Khilafat  and  every  Muslim,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term, 
is  a  Khalifa  of  God  on  earth  and  is  personally  responsible  to  Him.  Con¬ 
sequently;  all  Muslims  have  equal  status  and  enjoy  equal  rights  in  the  body- 
politics.  The  Prophet  declared :  “  The  Arab  has  no  superiority  over  a  non- 
Arab.  The  best  among  you  is  the  one  who  is  most  virtuous.”  This  sort 
of  civil  liberty  and  the  theory  of  equal  opportunities  dependent  upon  it  is 
the  peculiar  feature  of  Islamic  politics.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
millat  and  the  amir  to  establish  the  Rule  of  God  according  to  the  Book 
of  God  and  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet.  Thus,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Divine  Law  is  one  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Islamic  polity,  and  the 
amir  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  millat  have  to  submit  to  the  sharVat 
for  their  guidance,  considering  it  as  the  will  and  command  of  Allah.  It 
is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  Islamic  system  of  government  is  not 
democracy  of  the  Western  type,  where  a  law  may  be  enforced,  changed, 
or  modified  at  the  will  of  the  majority.  In  Islam,  it  is  the  Rule  of  God  and 
it  is  the  Law  of  God  that  prevails. 

1.  "  Most  certainly  We  will  question  those  unto  whom  (Our  Message)  has  been  sent,  and  verily  We 
shall  question  the  Apostles.” — Qur'Sn  8:  i. 

2.  ”  I  only  follow  the  command,  which  emanates  from  God  above.” — Qur'an,  6  :  so. 

3.  ”  Allah  has  promised  to  those  of  you  who  believe  and  do  good  that  He  will  appoint  them  as  His 
vicegerents  on  earth  as  He  had  appointed  others  before  them.” — Qur'an,  24 :  7. 
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The  Muslim  law  imposes  upon  the  individual  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  the  Imam.1  “  Obey  God,  Apostle,  and  those  in  authority  from  among 
you,”2  and  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion,  turn  back  to  Allah  and  his 
Apostle  3  — the  basic  principle  of  the  faith.  The  onesided  emphasis  on 
the  duty  of  the  individual  without  any  corresponding  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  amir  would  be  meaningless.  It  has  therefore  been  explicitly 
provided  that  the  person  in  authority  is  held  accountable  and  responsible 
to  God  alone  for  the  welfare  of  the  subjects.4  For  administrative  purposes 
the  amir  is  made  the  head  of  the  state  ;  he  is,  on  the  one  hand,  responsible 
to  God  and  on  the  other  to  the  Muslims,  who  delegated  their  Khilafat  to 
him  and  whose  trustee  he  is.  The  interests  of  the  state  are  prior  to  the 
interests  of  the  individual,  5  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  amir  not  to  betray 
his  trust.6 

The  Muslim  millat  is  a  politico-religious  unity.  The  Islamic  con¬ 
ception  of  political  unity  is  not  based  on  any  geographical  or  racial  con¬ 
sideration.  Islamic  polity  has  borrowed  the  terms  ummat  and  millat  as 
also  khalifa  and  imam  from  the  Qur’an.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
Islam  makes  no  distinction  on  account  of  place,  birth,  or  lineage,  but 
teaches  a  practical  brotherhood  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  Holy  Qur’an  says,  “  The  believers  are  nothing  else  but  brothers.”7 
Islam  lays  down  a  basis  of  a  vast  brotherhood,  in  which  all  men  and 
women,  of  whatever  tribe  or  nation,  have  equal  rights  as  if  members  of  the 
same  family.  The  slave  is  to  be  clothed  with  the  clothing  and  fed  with  the 
food  of  his  master,  and  is  not  to  be  treated  harshly.  “  Your  wives,”  says 
the  Qur’an,  “  have  rights  against  you  as  you  have  rights  against  them.”  7 
Islam  is  a  complete  social  structure  and  embodies  in  itself  the  essentials  of 
family  life,  social  laws,  and  rules  for  the  preservation  of  human  culture 
and  civilisation. 

The  amir  is  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  state  in  consultation  with 
counsellors  according  to  the  injunction  of  the  Qur’an.  “  And  consult 

1.  The  Prophet  said,  “  One  who  obeyed  me  obeyed  God  ;  one  who  obeyed  the  Imam  obeyed  me.  One 
who  proved  faithless  to  me  is  faithless  unto  God  and  one,  who  was  disobedient  to  the  Imam  was  dis¬ 
obedient  to  me." — $ahlhain. 

2.  Qur'an ,  45  :  58. 

3.  “The  Apostle  is  ordered  thus,  “  Go  on  inviting - and  say,  1 1  believe  in  what  Allah  has  revealed 

of  the  Book,  and  I  am  commanded  to  do  justice  between  you  ;  Allah  is  our  Lord  and  your  Lord  ;  we  shall 
have  our  deeds ,  and  you  shall  have  your  deeds  ;  no  plea  need  there  be  between  us  and  you.  Allah  will 
gather  us  together  and  to  Him  is  the  return’  ’’ — Qur’an,  42  :  15. 

4.  jrk*  aXp  -Oil  j|  J  43  f  I  j  pXj  |  ^ T  U‘t  T, JL \j  --Qur'an,  8  :  28. 

5.  -  i  j  1*1  \yj*  j  Jj-jH  j  l^ll  —Qur'an,  8:27. 

6.  *-**“lj  0  — Qur'an,  5  :  48.  j  <Ll>.  l'|  —Qur'an,  38126. 

L  'L|  tjfU)  dJlfrU  til  Jli  — Qur'an,  1  : 124, 


7.  49  :  io- 
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with  them  upon  the  conduct  of  affairs  ;  and  when  thou  art  resolved, 
thou  put  .thy  trust  in  God.  The  political  ideal  of  Islam  is  to  make 
human  beings  capable  of  acting  together  in  the  service  of  God  as  well  as 
of  one  another,  and  to  build  up  institutions  by  consent  and  consultation 
so  as  to  encourage  right  conduct  and  justice.  The  amir  will  carry  on  the 
administrative  work  with  the  help  of  a  Majlis-i-Shura  (Consultative 
body).  This  body  must  in  any  case,  whether  selected  or  elected,  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  the  millat.  The  amir  is  not  bound  to  accept  their  advice, 
if  he  thinks  their  view  is  contrary  to  the  Divine  Law.  There  cannot  be 
any  party  system — no  question  of  majority  or  minority  in  the  Majlis. 
The  amir  of  the  millat  becomes  in  actual  practice  the  servant  of  the 
millat  and  his  office  carries  with  it  great  responsibilities. 

“  So  that  it  (wealth)  may  not  circulate  (only)  among  the  rich,”  is  the 
key-note  of  the  Islamic  policy  regarding  material  wealth.  Hence  the 
distribution  of  wealth  among  all  classes  has  been  emphasised  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  property -tax  ( dhakat ),i. 2  restrictions  on  the  process  of  testa¬ 
mentary  disposition,  laws  of  inheritance,  and  the  prohibition  of  usury. 

The  constitution  of  the  Islamic  state  is  written  and  rigid.  It  cannot 
be  amended  or  modified.  It  is  fixed  for  all  times  and  can  be  adapted  to  all 
conditions  of  life.  The  question  arises,  what  is  the  purpose  of  such  a 
constitution  ?  The  answer  is,  to  establish  the  Rule  of  God  with  a  view 
to  maintaining  social  justice  according  to  the  Law  of  God.3  The  aim  of 
the  Muslim  state  is  to  eradicate  evil  and  to  perpetuate  virtues  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  specific  ethical  ideal,  as  laid  down  in  the  Qur’an  and  as  reveal¬ 
ed  to  the  Prophet.  Only  such  people  can  work  the  Islamic  state  as  firmly 
believe  in  and  act  upon  this  specific  ideology,  and  no  part  of  humanity  is 
debarred  from  accepting  this  ideology.  Those  who  do  not  conform  to  it 
cannot  as  a  rule  share  in  the  political  authority  of  the  state,  but  they  are 
entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  civil  rights  such  as  the  protection  of  their 
persons,  their  property,  and  their  places  of  worship. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  Islamic  polity  is  a  complete  sepa¬ 
ration  of  powers.  It  is  God  who  has  made  law  for  humanity.  It  is  the 
amir  as  the  head  of  government  and  his  subordinate  officials  who  form 
the  chief  executive  to  enforce  that  law.  The  judiciary  is  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  executive,  and  is  to  be  controlled  neither  by  the  amir  nor 
by  the  millat.  There  is  equality  of  law  in  Islam,  and  the  amir  like  other 
individuals  is  subject  to  the  same  law  and  to  the  same  judicial  authorities 
— the  Qadis,  who  have  to  apply  the  Law  of  the:  Qur’an  and  Sunnah  of  the 


i.  Qur'an,  3  :  IS9- 

a.  “  And  give  away  wealth  out  of  love  for  Him  to  the  near  kin,  the  orphan,  and  the  needy,  the  way¬ 
farer  and  the  beggar,  captives,  and  keep  up  prayers  and  pay  dhakat.” — Qur'&n  2 :  177. 

3.  “We  deputed  our  Messengers  with  definite  instructions,  gave  them  the  Book  and  a  Standard  so 
that  people  might  live  to  justice,  and  We  gave  them  steel  which  carries  with  it  great  power  and  benefits." 
Qur'&n,  57 : 25. 
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Prophet  to  specific  cases.1 

The  secular  states  of  to-day  are  torn  between  socialism  and  indivi¬ 
dualism,  dictatorship  and  democracy,  idealism  and  anarchism.  The 
Islamic  state  neither  believes  in  class -war  nor  undertakes  a  complete 
socialisation  or  democratic  management  of  the  basic  instrument  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution.  There  is  no  struggle  between  the  ‘  haves  ’  and 
‘  haves-not  ’  in  an  Islamic  state,  which  stands  for  a  compromise  between 
capitalism  and  labour.  Islam  believes  in  a  limited  capitalism  ;  no  person 
can  hoard  money  to  an  unlimited  extent  and  thus  deprive  others.  The 
wealth  of  the  millat  is  in  constant  circulation.  The  individual  in  the 
Islamic  state  can  acquire  private  property  so  that  his  incentive  may  not 
be  lost,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  bound  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  the  Qur’an  so  that  his  other  brethren  may  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  it.  If  this  principle  is  adopted,  nobody  can  remain  needy  in  an 
Islamic  state. 

The  Islamic  state,  unlike  the  Communist  state,  does  not  take  away 
“  from  each  according  to  his  capacity,”  nor  does  it  distribute  ‘‘  to  each 
according  to  his  need.”  Again,  it  does  not,  like  individualism,  believe  in 
the  “  minimum  possible  state-action  and  maximum  possible  individual 
freedom.”  According  to  the  Islamic  polity,  the  state,  the  amir,  and  the 
millat  are  all  animated  by  an  ethical  ideal,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone 
connected  with  the  state  to  achieve  that  ideal.  Why  should  the  power  of 
the  state  be  curtailed  and  the  individual  prosper  at  the  expense  of  the 
state  ? 

There  is  no  dictatorship  in  Islam — not  the  rule  of  one  person  or  one 
will  but  the  Rule  of  God  and  the  Will  of  God.  Under  such-  a  system 
neither  is  the  personal  liberty  of  the  individual  lost  nor  is  the  political 
power  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  person. 

Islam  is  not  a  democracy — a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people 
and  by  the  people.  It  is  the  Rule  of  God,  for  the  perfection  of  humanity 
and  by  the  agents  of  God. 

The  Islamic  state  is  not  marked  by  a  controversy  between  the  state 
and  the  individual,  so  that  it  may  believe  in  the  idealistic  principle  that 
the  state  is  nothing  but  the  individuals  themselves  in  another  capacity. 
Nor  does  Islam  believe  that  human  beings  have  reached  that  stage  where 
they  do  not  require  any  state  or  government,  or  that  they  can  only  tole¬ 
rate  a  free  government. 

Mohd.  Aziz  Ahmed. 


,  i.  The  Prophet  asked  the  governor  of  Yeman  how  he  would  decide  cases.  "  By  the  Book  of  God/* 
was  the  reply.  “  But  if  you  do  not  find  it  in  the  Book  of  God  ?/*  asked  the  Prophet.  ¥  By  the  Sunnah  o! F 
the  Apostle  of  God/*  said  the  governor. 


PARVIN-I-ITISAMl 

AN.  EMINENT  POETESS  OF  MODERN  IRAN 


THE  regenerated  Iran  of  to-day  has  much  improved  the  status  of  her 
womenfolk,  who  have  completely  discarded  the  veil,  have  boldly 
come  out  in  public,  and  are  marching  side  by  side  with  men  in  all 
walks  of  life.  Even  in  the  field  of  poetry  there  have  arisen  a  number  of 
women  poets1  who  have  won  for  themselves  a  reputation  only  enjoyed  by 
a  few  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  Persian  literature.  Parvin  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  known. 

I  twice  visited  Iran — once  in  1930,  and  for  the  second  time  in  1934  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Firdausi  Millenary  Celebrations.  On  both  occasions 
I  failed  to  get  into  direct  touch  with  the  poetess,  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  her  father,  who  was  attached  to  the  Library  of  the  Majlis  (House 
of  Parliament).  He  was  a  refined  gentleman  of  progressive  ideas.  He 
received  me  with  cordiality,  but  felt  diffident  about  introducing  me  to  the 
poetess,  perhaps  owing  to  the  system  of  the  veil  then  in  vogue. 

Parvin  (the  Pleiades)  is  to-day  a  bright  star  in  the  firmament  of  neo- 
Persian  poetry.  She  was  bom  at  Tehran  in  1328  A.H./1910  A.D.  Her 
father,  Mirza  Yusuf  Khan  I'tisami,  entitled  1‘tisamu’l-Mulk  (d.  1937  A.D.), 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  journalistic  and  literary  world  of  Iran  as 
the  editor  of  the  Bahar  and  translator  of  some  important  Arabic  and 
French  works.  With  a  view  to  giving  her  a  liberal  education,  her  father 
sent  the  poetess  to  the  American  school  for  girls  from  which  she  graduated. 
But  in  spite  of  her  education  in  the  American  school,  she  retained  the 
essential  characteristics  of  Eastern  womanhood.  She  was  modest  and 
submissive.  She  took  no  part  in  the  woman’s  movement  in  Iran,  as  she 
entertained  the  opinion  that  the  betterment  of  the  lot  of  women  should  be 
left  to  the  activities  of  persons  of  a  different  class  from  herself. 

She  was  an  accomplished  Persian  scholar  and  well  acquainted  with 
English  literature.  Reza  Shah  Pahlavi,  the  ex-Shah,  wanted  to  appoint 

i, - - — - - - 

1.  The  names  of  Nlmtai  Khanum.  Iranu'd-Dawla  Jannat,  FaJkbr-i  'Adil  Fa&hrf  and  '  Adlu’l-Mujfllp 
Khal'atbari  may  be  mentioned. 
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her  a  tutor  to  the  queen,  but  she  refused  to  accept  the  post.1  She  began  to 
write  poems  from  an  early  age.  /hen  her  poems  first  appeared  in  the 
Bahar,  readers  thought  that  they  were  the  compositions  of  a  male  poet. 
In  the  following  qit'a,  she  made  it  dear  that  the  writer  was  really  a  poetess  : 

juaJt  v j*  iju  ji 

2C~JJ ^ -U> Ji  _j5CJ ^ j 

The  first  edition  of  her  Divan,  comprising  about  5,000  couplets,  was 
published  in  1354  A.H./1935  A.D.,  in  Tehran,  with  a  foreword  by 
Maliku’-sh-Shu‘ara  Bahar,3  who  is  of  opinion  that  the  poem  Safar-i- 
Ashk  (the  Journey  of  Tears)  alone  is  sufficient  to  place  her  in  the  first 
rank  of  Persian  poets.4  In  respect  of  her  moral  and  ethical  poems,  she 
has  been  fitly  compared  by  Salar  of  Shiraz5  with  the  well-known  poet 
Ibn-i  Yamin  (d.  1367/68  A.H.).  A  second  edition  of  her  Divan  with 
fifty-eight  additional  poems  was  published  by  her  brother  Abu‘l-Fath 
Ttisaml  in  1360  A.H./1941  A.D.  at  Tehran,  soon  after  her  death. 

Her  poems — qasidas,  mathnavls  or  qit'as — are  didactic  in  character  and 
deal  with  moral,  social,  and  realistic  topics.  Tijl-i  Yatim 6  (An  Orphan), 
$a'iqa-i  ma  Sitam-i  Aghniydst7  (the  Cruelty  of  the  Rich  is  a  Thunderbolt 
to  Us),  The  Ranjbar*(  The  Labourer),  Safar-i  Ashk9  (the  Journey  of 
Tears),  Juld-yi  Khuda10  (God's  Weaver).  Pharr  a11  (The  Mote),  Ka‘ba-iDil 18 
{the  Ka'ba  of  the  Heart),  Gauhar-i  Ashk13  (the  Pearl  of  Tears),  Gauhar-u- 
Sang 14  (the  Pearl  and  the  Stone),  Lutf-i  Haqq 16  (The  Benevolence  of  God), 
Naghma-i  Subh 16  (the  Morning  Song)  are  among  her  best  pieces. 

The  tender  pathos  of  her  poem  —  Yatim17  (An  Orphan)  has  a 

strong  appeal,  especially  to  those  who  in  their  infancy  lost  their  mothers 


1.  Vincent  Sheean,  New  Persia  p.  255,  New  York,  1927. 

2.  Divdn^i-Parvin.  p.  269  (second  edition), 

3.  Ishaq,  Sukhanvardn-i  Iran,  I,  358-403. 

4*  See  Bahdr’s  Foreword  to  the  Divan-i-Parvin.  p.  i,  second  edition. 

5.  Salar  of  Shiraz  (See  Sufehanvaran-i-lran,  I,  135-45),  m  a  memorial  poem  written  on  Parvin,  says: 

t/hl  j\  d-L—  j  $y  L ^ y^  dJLf  yt  y  I  $ y  4aIo* 

6.  Dtvan-i  Parvin,  pp.  180-81,  (Second  Edition).  Tehran,  1941. 

7.  Ibid,  pp.  174-77- 

8.  lb.  p.  271. 

9.  Ib.  pp.  164-65. 

10.  Ib.  pp.  120-23, 

11.  Ib.  p.  145. 

12.  Ib.  pp.  201-3. 

13.  Ib.  p.  234. 

14.  Ib.  pp.  235-37. 

15.  Ib.  pp.  238-41. 
x6.  Ib.  pp.  257-60. 

17.  In  pathos  this  poem  may  well  be  compared  with  Cowper's  immortal  poem — 4  On  the  Receipt  of  my 
Mother's  Picture.’ 
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and  were  deprived  of  motherly  love  and  care.  It  seems  to  come  direct  from 
a  heart  wjrich  has  keenly  felt  the  loss  of  a  mother  in  infancy.  Some  of  the 
touching  iines  of  the  poem,  with  a  translation,  are  given  below  : — 


ij* T 

cr'l'5  Qsf: 

C O  ^ jif 


1*1  j  ,.ro  Ia 

j*  l»l  t5jj 

Xi,  *».  Ob^t* 

i_,r j*>  ji  \j^- 

l>  ^Vi  i i>* 


Things  I  have  seen  but  wanted  them  not,  my  heart  is  a  heart  and 
not  iron. 

I  have  never  seen  a  mother’s  face,  the  eyes  of  an  orphan  do  not 
beam  with  joy. 

A  mother’s  lap  is  sweet,  why  is  there  no  mother’s  lap  for  me  ? 

Whomsoever  longingly  I  called  mother,  she  said  she  was  not  my 
mother  ; 

A  child  asked  me,  “  >/here  is  thy  home  ?  ” 

“  There,  where  there  is  no  home,”  said  I. 

I  repaired  not  to  the  garden  with  the  children,  for  there  is  no 
mirth  for  the  melancholy. 

The  celestial  wheel  hurled  on  me  every  stone  it  had  ;  there  is  no 
stone  left  in  its  sling. 

The  present  consciousness  of  the  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  rich 
is  echoed  in  her  poem  Saiqa-i  ma  Sitam-i  Aghniyast  (the  Cruelty  of  the 
Rich  is  a  Thunderbolt  to  us).  She  has  drawn  a  pathetic  picture  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  brought  on  by  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  rich. 
An  old  farmer  advises  his  son  to  follow  his  occupation  and  to  earn  his 
daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  after  his  father’s  death.  The  son  does 
not  accept  this  piece  of  advice  without  venting  his  spleen  against  the  rich- 
Mark  his  emotion  in  the  following  lines  : 


-O^l  J  j  L* 


UTl* 


&*/ 


C~  l«o  jl  ^  u 
liui  (j  U  j  j  ^  _)  I  j  j 

c*- ^  c;— ^ j  U  j 

C—  UjJ 


L$b  j-b  Or vi>> 


oif 


C-J  I ^3**  J  j*  T  O  ^  I 

6u  j  Jui  j  j  cJj.> 

•tiji  \j*  0\f*  b  ^ 

Jc-J  ^  j/j  Ob1*  ^  jl 


i.  Dfvdn-t  Parvfn,  pp.  180-81  (second  edition). 
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Liil*  li  C‘-'i  <jU  ^  jl  t*  ij*** 

^M«jb  L  AjLh.  ^  -J  # 

Thus  he  replied,  “  O  wise  father,  the  cruelty  of  the  rich  is  a 
thunderbolt  to  us. 

“  Their  profession  is  only  to  enjoy  and  sleep  ;  our  portion  is  pain, 
sorrow  and  suffering. 

“  If  wealth,  comfort,  prosperity,  and  grandeur  be  their  rights, 
where  are  our  rights  ? 

“  earn  our  food  by  shedding  our  life-blood,  our  daily  bread  is, 
as  it  were,  in  the  jaws  of  a  dragon. 

“  We  have  no  grain  though  it  is  the  harvesting  season  ;  we  have  no 
firewood  though  it  is  winter. 

“  Others  carry  away  our  crops  ;  our  labour  goes  for  nothing. 

“  Toiling  in  the  rain,  mud,  snow,  and  flood  the  farmer’s  body  is 
bent  in  his  youth. 

“  Our  table  is  without  food  and  drink,  there  are  many  hungry 
stomachs  in  our  village. 

“  At  times  there  is  no  oil  while  at  times  there  is  no  lamp  ;  how  can 
our  house  be  illuminated  all  night  long  ?  ” 

The  poetess  latterly  developed  much  sympathy  for  labour.  We  hear 
an  echo  of  the  modern  conflict  between  labour  and  capital  in  some  of  her 
poems,  of  which  the  most  notable  is  the  Ranjbar  (the  Labourer) 
quoted  below  : — 

J  *— *1  0 jf-  crA) 

j  i$\  J  (jU. J  ^  -Usj. 

j  (S\ 

j  i£\  b  Ob/*#  S 

J }  ij\  V’ly*  C£)  I  J*-  7  IV* 

Jtyf*  }  t£t  AiL*  (S 

ns  I  s Jl  ^ 

J  i£\  U-W?  y  jj 

j  y  jl 

3  c£l  Ot£j  J  £y\y>-  \y£  yS" 


j  l£  1  <>TjUiT  3-^1  0-^5  OU-. 

■i  Ijj  J  j  (jCp^  ^5  ^  j 

c5^*v£  ^  Jl 

jri*  j  b  ts“Jl  ■*«»*■  ->  Jf  -Ji-5 

-Ui  tO3*  _/{-  **'  ^  ^ 

i  J  jj|«Lw4  iJU  b  ^ 

Cm«w  dJ  Ij  l.^*.**,  -LL*  U  ^  yi  (J  LaJp  |  &S* 

oj^  «j.jJi>&ob  v-^,l ^ 

OLij  I  Jy  J  -U)|  I }  jy>» 

45*** yt 

-i-i  J  J  J  J)  JC* 4*  JL*  l»- 


How  long  in  agony  under  the  sun  (wilt  thou)  pour  out  the  sweat  of 
thy  brow  for  thy  bread,  O, Labourer  ? 


1.  Divdn~i  Parvin ,  (second  edition)  p.  175. 

2.  Ibid.  v.  271. 
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For  all  the  hardships  thou  receivest  from  the  sun,  dust,  and  wind, 
‘what  is  thy  reward  save  reproach  and  scorn,  O, Labourer  ? 

Assert  thy  despised  rights  ;  how  long  wilt  thou  fear  every  lord  and 
esquire,  O,  Labourer  ? 

Arrest  and  imprison  the  demon  of  greed  and  selfishness,  so  that 
the  visage  of  truth  may  be  unveiled  ,0,  Labourer  ? 

The  Qadl  who  gives  his  verdict  for  a  bribe,  how  can  he  listen  to  the 
petition  of  the  poor,  O,  Labourer  ? 

He  who  professes  to  be  free  from  every  defilement  feasts  upon  the 
dead  like  a  carrion-crow,  O,  Labourer  ? 

If  thy  children  for  nights  go  without  dinner,  what  of  that ;  the 
master  enjoys  roasted  pheasant  every  night. 

If  the  heavens  have  bestowed  no  light  on  thy  lamp,  be  not  sorrowful; 
the  moon  will  shine  to-night,  O,  Labourer  ? 

The  rich  and  their  children  are  worthy  of  learning.  What  wilt 
thou  understand  of  books,  O,  Labourer  ? 

One  who  puts  on  fine  garments  is  great  and  worthy.  Hence  ! 
Thou  hast  hundreds  of  patches  on  thy  clothes,  O,  Labourer  ! 

Thy  garments  are  dirty  and  thy  face  is  dark  on  account  of  soil  and 
dust,  thou  shouldst  be  shunned,  O,  Labourer  ! 

Whatever  the  officials  write  in  the  records  is  proper,  (there  is) 
none  to  call  for  an  explanation  from  them,  O,  Labourer  ! 


Her  ideas  about  the  mission  and  functions  of  women  have  been 
shaped  and  influenced  by  Western  thought.  She  thinks  that  man  and 
woman  are  the  complement  of  each  other. 

O t— ci— T  j  ci—*  1  c— — ^  1  ^  ^  1  j  Oj  j 

.j  *■!»)  j  j  L  ^  —T*  -c*.  ^  ci— *l*xc. U 


ol  jl  (**  jjij!  (**  C— U  (J-c  j  |C  j*r>l  Jjy 

(jLjH  ./'“y4  C— .  *>  C— *Uj*  jjjA  I 


O,  Sage  !  Do  you  know  what  are  the  duties  of  woman  and  man  ? — 
One  is  a  vessel  and  the  other  is  the  captain  ; 

If  the  captain  be  wise  and  the  vessel  strong,  what  then  is  the  fear 
from  waves,  whirlpools,  and  tempest  ? 

In  times  of  adversity  in  the  ocean  of  life,  there  is  expectation  of 
effort  and  action  from  him  as  well  as  from  her. 

The  daughter  of  to-day  is  the  mother  of  to-morrow  ;  it  is  from  the 
mother  that  the  sons  derive  greatness.1 2 

Let  us  now  notice  some  of  the  striking  features  in  her  writings  : — 
i .  The  most  noticeable  feature  in  her  Divan  is  the  absolute  lack  of 


1.  Ishaq,  Suttfoanvardn-i  Iran ,  i,  50. 

2,  Cf.  Tennyson  :  '  Boy, 

The  bearing  and  the  training  of  a  child 
Is  woman’s  wisdom.* 

(The  Princess ,  Canto  V,  11.  454*56). 
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the  Bacchanalian  and  amorous  poems  with  which  Persian  poetry  is 
replete.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  mission  of  teaching  her  fellow-men 
how  to  live  a  wise  and  happy  life. 

2.  It  is  rather  strange  that  she  has  not  wielded  her  pen  for  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  or  uplift  of  her  own  sex.  It  was  only  when  the  abolition  of  the  veil 
was  enforced  by  an  Imperial  Edict  of  1936,  that  she  gave  full  vent  to  her 
pent-up  feelings  in  her  Ganj-i'Iffat  (the  Hidden  Treasure  of  Chastity). 
She  has  expressed  full  appreciation  of  the  bold  step  taken  by  the  Shah  in 
the  following  lines  :• — 

jtT  OCT  jji  0-0  I 

^  (_£  L;  }  tjd  0^  1-^  C  1  Ofc-  lj  t  y— i 

O,  Monarch  !  Thy  strong  hand  made  the  task  easy,  else  there  was 
no  hope  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  difficult  task. 

Had  the  king  not  been  the  captain  of  the  bark  which  lost  its  way, 
no  shore  in  the  stormy  sea  would  have  been  visible. 

3.  The  Munazara  (Strife-poems)  form  of  poetry  is  her  favourite 
composition.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  poems  of  this  type 
she  has  acquitted  herself  admirably,  the  rest  are  rather  dull  and  tedious. 
The  beauty  of  this  verse-form  lies  in  its  smart  and  pointed  replies,  and  it 
cannot  lend  itself  to  the  treatment  of  genuine  poetic  themes. 

4.  In  her  didactic  poems,  she  has  exhorted  people  to  be  kind  and 
pure-hearted,  and  only  to  do  good  which  will  endure  for  ever.  These  and 
other  such  moral  lessons  she  has  imparted  in  a  charming  and  effective 
manner  by  means  of  fables  like  those  of  Aesop,  which  she  has  freely  woven 
into  her  poems. 

So  far  as  the  rhyme-scheme  is  concerned,  besides  the  classical  mono¬ 
rhyme  and  double  rhyme,  her  Divan  contains  some  poems2  which  rhyme 

ab,  ab,  ab, ........ ,  k  ;  cd,  cd,  cd, . ,  k  ;  ef,  ef,  ef, . k  ; 

and  so  on.  This  type  of  verse -form,  with  refrains  after  a  fixed  number  of 
hemistichs,  may  be  said  to  be  stanzaic  in  nature.  In  this  class  of  poems 
each  stanza  consists  of  nine  or  eleven  hemistichs,  of  which  the  first  eight 
or  ten,  as  the  case  may  be,  rhyme  alternately,  and  the  ninth  or  eleventh 
serves  as  a  refrain.  This  alternate  rhyming  probably  received  sanction 
from  the  rhyme-scheme  of  the  classical  tetrastich  in  the  Gulistan  of 
Sa'di.3 

In  the  choice  of  subjects,  as  well  as  in  their  treatment,  Parvin  is  really 
a  modern  poet.  She  writes  poems  on  modern  topics  in  simple  and  forceful 

1.  D\vdn-i- Parvin,  p.  233  (second  edition). 

2.  See  Divdn~i- Parvin,  pp.  79-80,  86-87,  87-88,  and  257-60. 

3.  Cf. 
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language.  Her  poems  bear  the  impress  of  her  Western  education.  Her 
poetry  is.  generally  characterized  by  a  natural  flow,  well -chosen  diction, 
and  graphic  style.  Though  her  poems,  interwoven  with  fables,  are  light 
on  the  surface,  there  is  an  undertone  of  seriousness  and  pathos  running 
through  them. 

Parvfn  died  on  the  16th  Farvardin  1360  A.H./1941  A.D.,1  and  was 
buried  by  the  side  of  her  father  in  the  family  vault  at  Qum.  Her  death 
was  deeply  mourned  throughout  the  country.  Condolence  meetings 
Were  held  in  many  places,  the  most  important  being  that  held  on  the 
25th  Urdibihisht  at  the  Anjuman-i  Danishvaran,  in  Tehran.  The  lectures 
delivered  after  her  death  and  the  memorial  poems  on  her  have  been  col¬ 
lected  and  published  by  her  brother,  Abu’l-Fath  Ttisami.  The  following 
poem  now  inscribed  on  her  tombstone  was  found  among  her  unpublished 
work  : 
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One  whose  pillow  is  the  black  dust  is  Parvln,  a  star  of  the  firmament 
of  poetry  ; 

Though  she  tasted  nothing  but  the  bitterness  of  time,  yet  her 
utterances  are  sweet ; 

The  author  of  such  poems  today  is  begging  for  Fatiha  and  Yasin  ;3' 

1.  SSlSr  of  Shiraz  has  given  her  date  of  death  in  the  following  chronogram  : — 

Lau#- !  {j.  j  j*v  o  W9^.  I  j^d» \ * 

i.e.,  1360  A.H. 

Nadiri,  another  well-known  poet  (see  Sukhanvardn-i  Iran  dar  ‘Asr-i  IJddir,  404-13)  has  given  the  follow¬ 
ing  chronogram 

CJ.JX  £**&  \j*  {j.  ji  £ — 4»  j  j  jb* 

i.e,t  1320  A.H.  (solar). 

2.  Divdn-i  Parvin  last  page,  (second  edition). 

3.  These  are  the  names  of  the  first  and  thirty-sixth  Chapters  of  the  Qur'an,  often  recited  as  an  inter¬ 
cession  for  the  souls  of  the  departed. 
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’Tis  desirable  that  friends  should  think  of  her  ;  the  heart  of  the 
friendless  is  sad ; 

The  earth  is  very  painful  to  the  eye  ;  the  stone  sits  too  heavily  on 
the  chest ; 

The  discerning  eye  should  see  this  bed  and  learn  a  lesson  from  it ; 

Whoever  thou  mayst  be  and  whence  thou  mayst  come,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  life  is  this  ; 

However  rich  a  man  may  be,  when  he  comes  to  this  spot  he 
becomes  a  pauper  ; 

When  the  summons  of  death  comes,  all  must  obey  with  due  respect 
and  submission  ; 

To  bring  forth,  to  kill,  and  to  reduce  to  nothingness — these  are  the 
functions  of  time  from  antiquity  ; 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  in  this  vale  of  tears  is  the  cause  of  solace  to 
a  heart. 

Parvln  was  the  model  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking.  She  was  a 
modest,  good-natured,  thoughtful,  and  kind-hearted  lady,  affectionate 
to  her  friends  though  somewhat  reserved. 

May  her  soul  rest  in  peace  ! 


S.  Mohammad  Isitaq. 


WHY  WAS  NASIR  JANG  SUMMONED  TO  DELHI? 


ANANDA  Ranga  Pillai  was  perfectly  right  in  his  shrewd  predic¬ 
tion  that  Nizamul  Mulk’s  death  would  involve  the  whole  of  South 
India  and  the  Deccan  in  utter  chaos  and  interminable  anarchy.1 
The  news  of  his  passing  away  quickened  into  activity  all  the  smouldering 
intrigues  which  were  kept  down  by  the  late  Nizam’s  tact  and  skill  as  a 
ruler,  and  the  prestige  of  his  redoubtable  name. 

Nasir  Jang,  the  second  son  of  Nizamul  Mulk,  who  had  stayed  near  his 
father  at  the  time  of  his  death,  assumed  the  title  of  Subedar  of  the  Deccan. 
Appropriating  all  the  treasures  of  his  father,  he  hastened  to  have  himself 
recognized  by  the  army  as  the  lawful  successor  to  the  Subedari.  To  give 
his  assumption  the  colour  of  right,  Nasir  Jang  announced  that  his  elder 
brother  Ghazluddin  Khan  had  renounced  his  claim  to  the  Subedari  of 
the  Deccan  in  his  favour,  and  that  his  younger  brothers  were  content 
to  live  a  life  of  ease  and  contentment  at  his  court. 

But  besides  his  sons,  the  deceased  Nizamul  Mulk  had  also  left  a  grand¬ 
son  (born  of  his  favourite  daughter),  who  was  known  as  Muzaffar  Jang 
and  who  held  the  Subedari  of  Bijapur  and  Adoni.  He  put  forward 
his  claim  for  the  Subedari  of  the  whole  of  the  Deccan  in  virtue  of  and 
alleged  Firman  of  the  late  Emperor,  Muhammad  Shah.  Although  some 
French  writers  vouch  for  the  genuineness  of  this  document,2  there  is  no 
contemporary  record  to  support  their  claim.  To  counteract  Muzaffar 
Jang’s  pretensions,  Nasir  Jang  on  his  part  sent,  with  all  despatch,  an  emis¬ 
sary  to  the  Emperor  Ahmed  Shah  at  Delhi,  in  order  to  obtain  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  succession  to  the  Subedari  of  the  Deccan.  As  the  prestige  of 
the  Emperor’s  name  carried  great  weight  even  in  the  mid-eighteenth 
century  in  India,  his  countenance  and  support  were  desired  by  rival  clai¬ 
mants  to  power  and  authority,  although  no  one  cared  to  pay  the  least 
attention  to  the  Imperial  commands  if  they  went  against  his  own  interests. 
Moreover,  the  name  of  the  Emperor  was  employed  to  appease  the  general 
public,  which  still  retained  a  certain  reverence  for  him,  and  to  give  a 
moral  and  legal  foundation  to  individual  claims  and  pretensions. 

I.  The  Diary  of  Ananda  Ranga  Pillai,  Vol.  V,  p.  41. 

3.  Martineau's  Dupleix  et  V  Inde  Francaise,  Vol.  3,  p.  83. 
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While  Nasir  Jang  was  busy  making  administrative  arrangements  in 
connection  with  his  newly-acquired  Government,  his  nephew  had  started 
raising  large  forces  near  Adoni,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  the  local  rebellious  Poligars,  but  in  reality  to  complete  his  pre¬ 
parations,  to  defy  his  uncle’s  authority.  At  first  Nasir  Jang  tried  to  win 
over  his  nephew.  He  sent  him  a  conciliatory  message  through  a  special 
envoy,  asking  him  to  visit  Aurangabad.  But  Muzaffar  Jang  in  his  over¬ 
weening  pride  refused  to  take  any  notice  of  Nasir  Jang’s  message  and 
openly  declared  himself  to  be  the  rightful  Subedar  of  the  Deccan.  He 
started  touring  the  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bijapur  and  Adoni 
requiring  the  local  Poligars  (Zamindars)  to  pay  special  contributions 
to  him  in  order  to  enable  him  to  furnish  equipment  for  his  army.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  T drikh-i-Fathiyahl  the  Emperor,  in  accordance  with  time- 
honoured  custom,  had  sent  some  mourning  robes  to  Nasir  Jang  for  the 
near  relatives  of  the  deceased  Nizam.  There  was  one  four-piece  robe  for 
Muzaffar  Jang  also.  According  to  practice  these  robes  should  immediately 
have  been  distributed  to  the  persons  concerned.  But  as  Nasir  Jang  was 
expecting  Muzaffar  Jang  to  visit  Aurangabad  to  offer  his  obeisance,  he 
did  not  send  the  four-piece  robe  to  him  directly.  The  latter  took  this  as 
an  insult  and  an  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  his  uncle,  vdren  Nasir  Jang 
came  to  know  of  this,  he  immediately  sent  another  emissary,  Rasul  Muham¬ 
mad  Khan,  with  the  Imperial  robe  and  a  dagger  set  with  precious 
stones  as  a  gesture  of  reconciliation.  Muzaffar  Jang  refused  to  receive 
the  emissary  in  audience.  Nasir  Jang’s  personal  message  was  conveyed 
to  Muzaffar  Jang  verbally  through  one  of  the  latter’s  officials,  but  no 
reply  was  given  to  it.  These  proceedings  created  a  lot  of  misunderstanding 
between  Nasir  Jang  and  his  nephew,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  latter’s 
open  defiance  of  his  uncle’s  authority  and  his  assumption  of  the  Subedari 
of  the  Deccan.  This  dispute  between  the  uncle  and  the  nephew  also 
opened  the  way  for  the  interference  of  the  French  and  the  English  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Deccan. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  for  Nasir  Jang  to  press  for  the 
Imperial  orders  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  legal  and 
moral  position  in  the  Deccan.  But  the  Emperor  purposely  deferred  send¬ 
ing  the  Firman  to  Nasir  Jang  as  he  wanted  him  to  go  to  Delhi  for  his  own 
purpose.2  The  Emperor  Ahmed  Shah  sent  him  a  secret  letter  directing 
him  to  march  in  all  haste  to  Delhi  with  his  army  and  provisions,  in  order 
to  chastise  some  refractory  Amirs.3  Some  historians  believe  that  Nasir 
Jang  was  summoned  to  help  the  Imperial  Government  against  the  im¬ 
pending  invasion  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali.  This  view  is  wholly  incorrect. 

The  Emperor’s  favourite  courtier,  Jawid  Khan,  also  sent  a  separate 
letter  to  Nasir  Jang  asking  him  to  go  to  Delhi  soon,  as  so  many  important 

1.  Tdrikh-i-Fat  hiva .  by  YQsuf  Muhammad  Khan  (Daftar-i-Diwani). 

2.  Tarikh’URdbiat  Afza  (A§afiya,  Pcrs.  Hist.  MSS.  No.  1313  and  1001). 

3.  h4a’dthir-ul~Kirdm,  p.  186 ;  Khazdna-i-'Amira,  p.  55. 
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decisions  rested  on  his  presence.  The  real  reason  for  inviting  Nasir  Jang 
to  Delhi  Was  that  the  Emperor  wanted  to  get  rid  of  his  Vizier,  Safdar  Jang, 
who  had  publicly  usurped  all  authority  leaving  the  Emperor  a  mere  pup¬ 
pet.  He  misappropriated  the  revenues  and  took  for  himself  the  most  fertile 
jagirs  and  revenue-yielding  markets.  The  Jamna  canals  alone  brought 
him  a  clear  income  of  25  lakhs  a  year,  while  the  emperor  was  left  with 
only  a  pittance.  Safdar  Jang’s  overbearing  attitude  antagonised  Jawid 
Khan,  the  chief  favourite  of  the  Emperor  and  hitherto  the  real  man  be¬ 
hind  the  throne,  as  well  as  the  sons  of  the  late  Vizier  Qamruddin,  cousins 
of  Nasir  Jang. 

Ghaziuddln  Khan  Firoz  Jang,  Nasir  Jang’s  elder  brother,  who  was 
at  Delhi  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  preferred  to  remain  at  the  court, 
being  more  interested  in  Imperial  politics  than  in  the  Subedari  of  the 
Deccan.  During  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  Ghaziuddln  Khan  officiated 
for  him  as  the  Chief  Paymaster  (Amirul-Umara)  and  later  on  also  acted 
as  the  Subedar  of  Agra.  When  Nizamul  Mulk  had  retired  to  the  Deccan. 
Ghaziuddln  Khan  had  established  his  position  at  the  court  as  the  natural 
leader  of  the  Turani  party.  Besides  Intizamud  Daula,  son  of  the  late 
Vizier  Qamruddin,  Ghaziuddln  Khan  was  supported  by  Jawid  Khan, 
Superintendent  of  the  Privy  Audience-hall  (Diwan-i-Khas).  It  was  at 
the  instance  of  Safdar  Jang  that  Ghaziuddln  Khan  was  deprived  of  the 
post  of  Paymaster  (Amirul-Umara)  and  the  Subedari  of  Agra,  and  Salabat 
Khan  Dhulfiqar  Jang,  a  close  friend  of  Safdar  Jang,  appointed  in  his 
stead.  Intizamud  Daula,  the  second  Paymaster,  regarded  himself  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  dispossessed  of  the  high  office  of  Vizier  by  Safdar  Jang,  against 
whom  he  'entertained  great  envy  and  ill-will.  As  Intizamud  Daula  was 
nearly  related  to  Ghaziuddln,  being  his  cousin  as  well  as  his  brother-in- 
law,  both  these  discontented  nobles  joined  Jawid’s  party  in  an  effort  to 
overthrow  Safdar  Jang.  An  attempt  was  made  on  Safdar  Jang’s  life  while 
he  was  returning  from  the  Idgah,  but  it  failed.  The  Vizier  suspected  that 
the  attempt  was  instigated  by  Intizamud  Daula  and  Jawid  Khan’s  party, 
which  was  in  close  touch  with  the  Emperor.  As  a  mark  of  protest  and  in 
fear  of  another  attempt  on  his  life,  Safdar  Jang  gave  up  attending  the 
court  in  person  and  an  open  breach  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Vizier 
took  place,  each  trying  to  make  the  other  bow  to  his  will. 

As  the  anti-Vizier  party  lacked  adequate  resources  to  oust  $afdar  Jang 
from  his  position  of  authority,  it  felt  that  it  had  little  chance  of  resisting 
him  successfully  in  the  open  field.  Thus,  filled  with  despair,  Intizamud 
Daula  and  Jawid  secretly  invited  Nasir  Jang  to  visit  Delhi  with  his  army 
and  challenge  Safdar  Jang  to  a  trial  of  strength.  In  his  own  interests  as 
well  as  in  the  interests  of  his  brother  and  cousin,  Nasir  Jang  decided  to 
proceed  to  Delhi.  Moreover  he  had  got  an  inkling  of  the  fact  that  Safdar 
Jang  Was  trying  to  make  friends  with  the  Marathas  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  own  position  vis-a-vis  the  court  party.  This  move  was  bound  to  result 
in  increasing  the  influence  of  the  Marathas  in  the  counsels  of  the  Empire, 
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which  might  also  affect  his  position  in  the  Deccan  and  was  therefore  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  ignore.  Since  Nasir  Jang  had  not  yet  received  royal 
confirmation  of  his  succession  to  the  Subedari  of  the  Deccan,  he  naturally 
felt  apprehensive  of  Safdar  Jang’s  ascendancy  at  the  court. 

The  letter  of  Hingne,  the  Peshwa’s  envoy  at  Delhi,  reporting  Nasir 
Jang’s  plans  at  the  Emperor’s  court,  throws  much  light  on  the  whole 
affair.  The  letter,  dated  the  23rd  June,  1749,  runs  thus  : — 

“  Nawab  Nizamud  Daula  (Nasir  Jang)  pretends  that  he  wants 
to  go  to  Delhi  to  kiss  the  feet  of  his  Royal  Master.  But  in  his  letter 
to  his  brother,  Ghaziuddin  Khan  Firuz  Jang,  he  wrote  that  his  real 
object  in  undertaking  the  journey  to  Delhi  was  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  Empire,  oust  Safdar  Jang  from  the  wazirship,  and  give  this 
exalted  office  to  Intizamud  Daula.”1 

Hingne  further  points  out  that  Nasir  Jang  has  written  quite  differ¬ 
ently  to  Safdar  Jang  to  whom  he  says — “  I  want  to  chastise  the  Marathas 
and  then  I  shall  go  to  court.  Do  you  befriend  me  and  secure  my  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Subedari  of  the  Deccan.  In  addition  I  only  want  the  Pay- 
mastership  of  the  Empire  which  used  to  be  held  by  my  father  (Nizamul 
Mulk),  and  to  which  Dhulfiqar  Jang  has  been  appointed.  You  and  I  shall 
turn  with  one  heart  to  setting  right  the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  Balaji  is  a 
dishonest  fellow.  He  has  seized  the  Empire,  even  up  to  Hindustan.  If 
you  put  reliance  on  his  word,  you  will  be  disappointed.  Being  a  deceit¬ 
ful  person,  his  main  interest  lies  in  money  and  nothing  else.  Give  me 
oaths  of  assurance  and  we  two  shall  join  together  to  punish  Balaji.  Rest 
assured,  I  shall  ever  remain  devoted  to  you.”1  Safdar  Jang  shpwed  Nasir 
Jang’s  letter  to  Hingne,  who  tried  to  convince  the  Vizier  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  Peshwa’s  professions  of  friendship  towards  him.  Hingne  grimly 
warned  Safdar  Jang  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  deep  machinations  of 
the  Turani  party,  which  aimed  at  estranging  him  from  the  Peshwa  in  order 
to  be  better  able  to  overthrow  his  authority. 

As  Nasir  Jang,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  summons,  contemplated 
starting  for  the  North  at  the  head  of  a  huge  army,  Safdar  Jang  sent  the 
following  appeal  to  the  Peshwa  through  Hingne  : — 

“  This  is  the  time  for  testing  our  alliance.  If  you  are  truly  my 
friend,  then  your  generals  ought  to  oppose  Nasir  Jang.  I  am  supply¬ 
ing  Hingne  with  funds  for  equipping  the  Marathas'  army  and  making 
all  necessary  arrangements  for  fighting  Nasir  Jang.  If  the  Marathas 
will  not  do  so,  I  have  50,000  men  under  me  and  shall  raise  more 
from  all  sides.”2 

To  anticipate  Nasir  Jang’s  movements,  Safdar  Jang  took  the  precau¬ 
tionary  measure  of  posting  Malhar  Holkar  and  Jayaji  Sindhia  in  Malwa, 
directing  them  to  throw  themselves  across  Nasir  Jang’s  route  and  block 


I.  Selections  from  the  Peshwa  s  Daftar ,  II,  No.  13. 
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his  way  towards  north  India.  This  was  a  clever  move  on  the  part  of  the 
Vizier  to  prevent  the  war  extending  north  of  the  Chambal,  the  region 
now  directly  under  the  Empire.1 

In  spite  of  pressing  requisitions  from  the  court  of  Delhi,  it  was  not 
feasible  for  Nasir  Jang  to  start  immediately  for  the  North  on  account  of 
Muzaffar  Jang’s  warlike  preparations.  It  took  him  several  months  to  get 
ready  for  a  trial  of  strength  with  Safdar  Jang,  who  had  the  full  support  of 
the  Marathas  and  who  was  in  a  position  to  array  all  the  available  forces  of 
the  Empire  on  his  side.  It  was  also  very  risky  to  leave  the  Deccan  un¬ 
protected  without  the  acquiescence  of  Muzaffar  Jang  who,  with  the 
support  of  Chanda  Sahib,  intended  to  move  towards  the  Carnatic,  having 
already  sent  Raza  Ali  Khan  (son  of  Chanda  Sahib),  early  in  1749,  to 
Dupleix,  the  French  Governor  at  Pondicherry,  to  seek  his  help  against  the 
Nawab  of  the  Carnatic. 

Nasir  Jang  left  Aurangabad  in  May  1749.  At  the  time  of  his  depar¬ 
ture  for  Delhi  Nasir  Jang  gave  his  own  ring  (signet)  to  Shah  Nawaz  Khan 
and  appointed  him  Diwan  and  his  deputy  for  the  whole  of  the  Deccan. 
Syyed  Lashkar  Khan  was  given  the  title  of  Naseer  Jang  and  was  appointed 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies.  Qadi  Muhammed  Dayam  was 
appointed  Faujdar  of  Baklana.  Syyed  Sharif  Khan,  Subedar  of  Berar,  was 
given  the  title  of  Shuja'at  Jang.2 

From  Aurangabad  Nasir  Jang  went  straight  to  Bidar  where  he  had 
to  make  some  administrative  arrangements,  thence  he  set  out  for  Bur- 
hanpur  where  he  arrived  in  April  1749  A.D.  (Jamadi-ul  Awwal,  1162 
Hijra).3  It  was  here  that  he  was  appraised  of  Muzaffar  Jang’s  movements 
towards  the  Carnatic.4 5  While  he  was  intending  to  ford  the  Narbada  at 
Akharpur6  with  his  huge  army,  well-equipped  with  a  train  of  artillery, 
he  received  royal  orders  to  the  following  effect : — ‘  ‘  At  present  the  blaze  of 
mischief  has  subsided.  In  these  circumstances  your  coming  to  our  pre¬ 
sence  is  not  necessary.  It  behoves  you  to  stay  in  the  Deccan  and  attend 
to  its  administration.”6 

This  royal  Firman  needs  some  explanation.  For  some  time  past  the 
breach  between  the  Emperor  Ahmed  Shah  and  Safdar  Jang,  although  far 
from  closed,  had  not  seriously  widened.  Nasir  Jang's  delay  in  starting 
towards  the  North  gave  Safdar  Jang  ample  time  to  make  preparations  to 
meet  any  challenge  to  his  authority.  This  effectually  cowed  and  dispirit¬ 
ed  the  Emperor  and  the  court  party.  When  the  Emperor  came  to  know 

1.  J.  Sarkar,  Fall  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  Vol.  I,  p.  355. 

2.  { Jadiqatul-'Alam,  p.  190;  see  also  Rdhat  Afza  (Pers.  Hist.  MSS.  A?afiya  No.  1313  and  1001). 

3.  Do. 

4.  Ma'aihir-ul-Kirdm,  p.  186. 

5.  According  to  Tuzuk-i-Wdldjahi,  Na§ir  Jang  had  already  crossed  the  Narbada  when  he  received  the 
Firman.  But  TariEh  Rabat  Afza,  Hadiqatul  1  Alam,  Ma' afoir-ul-Kirdm  and  Siyarul-Muta'&tkteherin  agree 
in  saying  that  he  had  not  yet  forded  the  river  when  he  received  the  royal  order. 

6.  Tuzuk-i-Walajdhi,  (A$afiya  MS.  ). 
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that  Safdar  Jang  had  directed  his  Maratha  co-adjutors  to  intercept  Nasir 
Jang,  and  thus  prevent  his  army  from  reaching  the  north  of  river  Cham- 
bal,  he  became  extremely  frightened.  On  the  7th  April  1749)  the  Em¬ 
peror,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  paid  a  visit  to  Safdar  Jang  in  order  to 
patch  up  the  quarrel  and  effect  a  thorough  reconciliation  by  promises  of 
friendly  support  in  the  future.  To  show  his  bona-fides  the  Emperor  signed 
a  counter-order  directing  Nasir  Jang  to  turn  back  immediately  to  the 
Deccan  and  attend  to  its  affairs,  while  to  appease  him  he  was  informed 
that  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  Subedari  of  the  Deccan.1  Nasir  Jang 
complied  the  more  willingly  with  the  royal  orders  as  Muzaffar  Jang’s 
movements  in  the  Carnatic,  where  he  had  laid  many  districts  under  con¬ 
tribution,  had  created  an  extremely  difficult  situation  for  him  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

Before  returning  to  Aurangabad,  Nasir  Jang  sent  the  following  peti¬ 
tion  (‘Arzi)  to  the  Emperor  which  has  been  copied  in  extenso  in  Hadiqat-ul 
‘Alam.2  It  runs  thus  : — 

“  Your  devoted  servant  has  previously  intimated  to  your  Eminent 
Self  that,  after  having  received  the  royal  orders,  he  hastened  to  set 
out  from  Aurangabad  (Khojasta  Bunyad),  paying  no  heed  to  the 
impediments  and  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  forces  were  properly 
organised,  suitable  persons  were  appointed  to  the  different  Subas, 
preparations  for  the  journey  were  undertaken  in  right  earnest,  and 
arms  and  war-like  equipment  were  completely  overhauled  in  order 
to  be  better  able  to  defend  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  religion 
and  the  State.  A  halt  was  made  at  Amrapur,  where  most  urgent 
administrative  business  was  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  From  Amra¬ 
pur  your  devoted  servant  set  out  for  Burhanpur  (the  Abode  of  Delight). 
The  various  holders  of  land  assignments  who  had  come  here  from 
the  neighbourhood  were  dismissed  after  they  had  made  their  con¬ 
tributions  towards  the  provisions  for  the  forces  in  such  a  manner 
that,  even  if  the  royal  commands  had  to  be  executed  in  such  remote 
parts  of  the  Empire  as  Kabul  or  Bengal,  nothing  should  have  been 
found  amiss.  After  deep  planning  and  careful  arrangements,  your  de¬ 
voted  servant  set  out  to  kiss  the  royal  threshold.  This  arduous  journey 
involved  much  expense,  as  the  pay  of  all  the  soldiery  was  increased 
and  all  the  well-wishers  were  given  suitable  awards  to  soothe  their 
feelings  and  induce  them  to  undergo  the  hardships  of  the  successive 
stages  of  the  journey  cheerfully.  At  last  we  reached  the  Narbada 
and  intended  to  cross  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  reach  the  royal  presence 
as  soon  as  possible.  At  every  stage  of  the  journey  the  deep  longing 
of  kissing  the  royal  feet  was  enhanced,  the  very  idea  of  which  has 
exalted  the  devoted  servant’s  rank  to  the  skies.  Your  devoted  servant 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  fatigue  and  affliction  of  the  journey 


1.  Rabat  Afza  ;  tjladiqat-ul-  Alam,  p.  191. 

2.  IJadiqat-ul-'Alam,  p.  191. 
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caused  by  the  torrential  and  incessant  rains,  nor  to  the  idea  of  the 
distance  of  six  hundred  miles  (three  hundred  kirohs)  which  was  to 
have 'been  traversed.  While  the  devoted  servant  was  halting  on  the 
bank  of  the  Narbada  and  intended  to  cross  the  river  the  next  day, 
the  sacred  order,  bearing  the  royal  signature,  reached  him  on  the 
18th  of  Jamadiul  Akhir,  causing  him  to  be  exalted  thereby.  As  the 
Firman  contained  the  joyful  news  of  favouring  the  devoted  servant 
with  the  Subedari  of  the  Deccan  and  other  gifts,  his  gratitude  knew  no 
bounds,  although  he  was  much  aggrieved  to  know  that  he  should 
have  to  return  to  Aurangabad.  This  was  like  ordering  an  eager  lover 
to  remain  away  from  the  beloved,  and  be  deprived  of  the  felicity  of 
kissing  the  threshold,  which  fact  rendered  the  heart  restless  and  the 
eyes  sleepless.  Yet  the  royal  command  must  be  obeyed  at  any  cost, 
and  swerving  from  the  path  of  obedience  is  the  greatest  sin  in  the 
religion  of  the  devoted  servant.  Thus,  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
traditions  of  Prophet  Jacob  and  all  the  while  repeating  the  words 
‘  resignation  is  elegant,'  he  set  out  on  the  return  journey.  The 
devoted  servant  expects  from  the  Divine  Grace  that  his  prayers  will 
be  granted  and  that  one  day  he  will  be  favoured  with  the  felicity  of 
presenting  himself  in  the  royal  presence.” 

When  Nasir  Jang  reached  Aurangabad  he  received  the  formal  Firman 
•of  appointment  to  the  Subedari  of  the  Deccan  and  the  Carnatic.  When 
the  royal  emissaries  arrived  at  Aurangabad  they  were  given  a  rousing 
reception.  A  huge  procession  was  organised.  The  nobility,  mounted  on 
elephants,  horsemen,  and  musketry  entered  the  city  in  array.  For  fifteen 
days  continuously  feasts  and  social  entertainments  were  held.  Titles  and 
jagirs  were  bestowed  on  the  nobility  in  recognition  of  their  eminent  ser¬ 
vices  and  steadfastness  in  loyalty.1 

Curiously  enough,  the  only  extant  version  of  the  Emperor  Ahmed 
Shah’s  Firman  granting  to  Nasir  Jang  the  six  Subas  of  the  Deccan  is  to 
be  found  in  Ananda  Ranga  Pillai’s  Diary.  The  Firman  must  have  been 
written  in  Persian  which,  as  was  usual  in  such  cases,  the  diarist  must  have 
translated  into  Tamil  for  his  own  use.  A  copy  of  the  Firman,  written  and 
signed  in  the  customary  form,  was  sent  to  Dupleix  by  Khwaja  Nimat- 
ullah  Khan,  Nawab  of  Rajahmundry2  and  a  partisan  of  Nasir  Jang,  in  order 
to  induce  the  former  to  give  up  the  policy  of  supporting  Muzaffar  Jang’s 
cause.  When  Nasir  Jang  received  the  formal  Firman  from  Delhi,  he 
must  have  sent  copies  of  it  to  different  Faujdars  and  Qilledars  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  claims  to  the  Subedari  of  the  Deccan  as  against  those  of 


1.  Tdrifek-c-Rdliat  Afzcu 

2.  Khwaja  Ni'amatullah  KhSn  was  the  son  of  Khwaja  'Abdullah  Khan,  who  for  a  short  time  in  1743 
administered  the  Carnatic  on  behalf  of  Ni^amul-Mulk  A$af  Jah  I,  and  whose  sudden  death  just  after 
Ni?amul-Mulk's  departure  from  the  Carnatic  led  to  the  appointment  of  Anwaruddin  Kh&n  and  the  found¬ 
ation  of  the  Wal&jahl  dynasty, 
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Muzaffar  Jang.  The  Firman  is  to  this  effect : — 

“  After  the  death  of  your  father  Asaf  Jah,  you  wrote  Jto  me  re¬ 
questing  the  grant  of  the  Deccan  Subas.  As  I  have  ever  regarded 
with  favour  my  servants  in  the  Deccan,  I  graciously  received  your 
petition  and  commanded  the  six  Subas  of  the  Deccan  to  be  given  to 
you,  the  chief  of  my  servants,  All  Qilledars,  Jagirdars,  Mansabdars 
and  other  people  of  the  country  shall  obey  your  orders.  Treat  with 
justice  the  cultivators,  the  merchants  (both  those  dwelling  there 
and  those  from  other  countries)  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  Do 
not  oppress  the  poor  but  punish  those  who  plunder  them.  Let  each 
attend  to  his  own  affairs,  and  let  the  country  be  ruled  with  justice.”1 

Yusuf  Husain  Khan. 


i.  The  Diary  of  Ananda  Ranga  Pillai,  Vol.  V,  p.  247. 
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BR.  Mu.  Or.  No.  7010,  described  as  “  Official  Indian  Correspondence, 
English  ”  contains  among  other  papers  a  number  of  letters  bearing 
upon  the  history  of  Karnatak  from  the  year  1749  onwards.  These 
are  not,  however,  the  original  letters  but  an  English  translation  carefully 
entered  in  a  neatly  bound  volume.  Unfortunately  the  translator  appears 
to  have  been  not  quite  equal  to  the  task,  because  certain  errors  committed 
by  him  are  quite  obvious.  There  is  however  no  doubt  that  the  papers 
which  the  translator  had  in  his  hand  were  original  and  the  care  with  which 
the  documents  have  been  preserved  shows  how  important  they  were 
considered  to  be  by  their  owner. 

These  letters  are  mostly  written  to  or  by  Muhammad  ‘Ali  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  during  the  said  period,  which  was,  indeed,  an  epoch-making 
period  in  the  history  of  Karnatak.  Anwar-ud-din  Khan  had  been  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Ambur  in  July  1749  and  the  struggle  for  the  nabobship  of 
the  province  raged  furiously.  Every  one  knows  how  events  shaped 
themselves,  and  how  the  English  and  the  French  Settlements  on  the 
Corromondal  Coast  were  involved  in  the  struggle.  The  great  historian 
Orme  has  given  a  prolix  description  of  these  events.  Since  the  publication 
of  Orme’s  History  of  Military  Transactions  much  original  material,1  both 
in  English  and  French,  has  been  brought  to  light,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  historical  publications  of  the  Government  of  Madras  and  the  Historical 
Society  at  Pondicherry.  There  is,  however,  a  singular  lacuna  in  this  other¬ 
wise  abundant  material.  We  do  not  as  yet  possess  the  correspondence 
that  passed  between  the  important  personages  who  were  parties  to  the 
struggle.  What  a  prodigious  amount  of  letter-writing  took  place  at  that 
time  may  be  guessed  from  the  letters  published  in  the  Country  Corres- 

{tondence.  A  perusal  of  even  these  few  letters  convinces  one  that  a 
arge  amount  of  correspondence  must  have  passed  between  the 

1.  It  may  be  also  pointed  out  that  Selections  from  the  Peshwa  Daftar,  Vols.  25  &  28,  contains  many  valu¬ 
able  letters  written  mostly  to  the  Peshwa  by  persons  who  were  eye-witnesses  to  these  events.  The  Private 
Diary  of  Anand  Ranga  Pillai,  again,  Stands  by  itself  as  a  valuable  source  for  the  history  of  those  times. 
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moving  figures  who  were  involved  in  the  vortex  of  political  life*  Burharis 
Tuzak-i-Wdlajahi  (pt.  x  &  2),  which  is  something  like  the  official  history 
of  the  Nabob,  Muhammed  ‘Ali,  contains  some  such  correspondence  ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  very  meagre.  Efforts  must  therefore  be 
made  to  hunt  for  this  material.  Part  of  it  may  have  already  been  lost  but 
some  may  still  remain  bound  in  the  dusty  rumals,  unnoticed  or  uncared 
for. 

In  order  to  show  that  much  correspondence  of  this  nature  may  be 
discovered,  the  English  translation  of  the  Persian  letters  referred  to  above 
is  reproduced  here.  Although  the  letters  here  published  do  not  materially 
alter  our  knowledge  of  the  events  to  which  they  refer,  they  contain  sundry 
details  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  minute  study  of  those  events. 
The  importance  of  original  and  reliable  material  need  not  be  emphasized. 
No  justification  therefore  is  necessary  for  publishing  the  letters  in  full. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  resume  of  these  letters.  No.  1 
is  a  letter  written  by  Nasir  Jang  to  Muhammad  ‘Ali  and  is  obviously 
another  version  of  the  one  which  is  published  in  Country  Correspondence, 
1749  (p.  41).  It  makes  clear  that  Nasir  Jang  intended  to  send  help  to 
Anwar-ud-din  Khan  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Ambur  was  fought,  but  the 
Nabob  did  not  wait  long  enough.  Nasir  Jang  perhaps  insinuates  that  the 
Nabob  was  rather  hasty.  No.  2  throws  light  on  an  early  movement  of  the 
“  rebel  ”  meaning,  probably,  Muzaffar  Jang.  No.  3  is  important  because 
it  shows  where  the  leaders  of  the  Maratha  Army,  whom  Orme1  describes 
as  “  hussars,”  met  Nasir  Jang.  It  was  probably  at  this  place  that  the  plan 
of  further  action  was  decided  upon.  In  any  case  it  was  from  here  that 
Nasir  Jang  wrote,  “  the  Van  of  the  Victorious  army  shall  proceed 
by  forced  marches.”  This  Van  was  composed  of  the  Marathas.  No  4 
is  a  threatening  letter  written  by  Nasir  Jang  to  Dupleix,  and  from  the 
nature  of  its  contents  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  one  of  many  such 
letters  written  to  the  French  Governor.  No.  5  refers  to  an  incident  which 
is  so  far  unknown.  Nasir  Jang  expresses  his  felicitations  at  the  victory  of 
Muhammad  ‘Ali  in  capturing  Votconde  (Volconda  ?).  This  appears  to 
be  an  important  event  in  the  career  of  Muhammad  ‘Ali.  That  is  why  he 
was  highly  rewarded  by  the  Subadar  of  the  Deccan.  The  event,  being 
new,  needs  further  elucidation.  No.  6  is  an  imperial  order  which  makes 
reference  to  the  firman  granted  by  the  Emperor  to  the  ill-fated  Ghazi- 
ud-din  Khan  and  calls  upon  Muhammad  ‘Ali  to  secure  his  province 
“  against  the  invasion  of  any  rebel.”  No.  7  is  a  letter  written  by  Nasir 
Jang  to  Pertapa  Sing,  the  Raja  of  Tanjore.  Nasir  Jang  praises  the  Raja 
for  the  help  he  vouchsafes  and  asks  for  a  large  amount  of  money  and 
corn.  In  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  Raja,  he  goes  to  the  extent  of  writing, 
“When  you  consider  the  fame  of  your  illustrious  ancestors  whose  victories 
have  extended  from  the  Deccan  to  Guzerat  through  the  whole  Empire 
of  Hindostan,  you  will  not,  I  hope,  allow  yourself  to  remain  inactive 


1.  History  of  the  Military  Transaction  1764  ed.,  Vol.  1,  p.  137. 
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when  so  fair  an  opportunity  offers  to  distinguish  yourself.”  No  8  is  a 
firman  granted  by  the  Emperor  Alamgir  II,  soon  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne.  By  this  firman  Muhammad  ‘Ali  was  given ‘‘the  Dewanee  and 
Foujdary  of  Arcot  and  the  qiladary  and  Foujdary  of  Trichinopoly.” 
No.  9  is  a  letter  written  by  Ghazi-ud-din  Khan,  Junior,  to  Muhammad 
‘Ali.  It  announces  the  changes  brought  about  in  the  government  of  the 
Empire,  especially  mentioning  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  was  made 
Vazir  of  the  Emperor.  The  writer  also  informs  Muhammad  ‘Ali  that  it 
was  because  of  his  intercession  that  the  latter  was  able  to  obtain  the 
above-mentioned  firman.  No.  10  is  a  letter  written  by  Salabat  Jang  to 
Muhammed  ‘Ali,  praising  him  highly  for  his  services  and  significantly 
adding,  “  Out  of  consideration  for  all  these  services  I  ever  entertained  a 
regard  for  you  and  kept  a  grateful  remembrance  of  them,  but  the  times 
would  not  allow  me  to  make  public  acknowledgements  of  the  inward 
sentiments  I  possessed  for  you.  Thanks  to  God  that  I  now  have  it  in  my 
power  to  do  so.”  The  last  document,  No.  n,  is  a  letter  written  by 
Muhammad  ‘Ali  to  Mir  Asad,  the  former  Diwan  of  Anwar-ud-din  Khan, 
and  so  also  of  his  son  and  successor,  Sufdar  ‘Ali  Khan.  In  this  letter, 
Muhammad  ‘Ali  refers  to  the  communication  he  had  from  Salabat  Jang 
(No.  10  ?),  glorifies  the  success  he  had  lately  obtained  over  his  enemies, 
and  refers  to  the  help  he  is  receiving  from  the  English. 

Now  to  the  letters  themselves : 

No.  1.  Dated  August  23,  1749. 

“  Letter  from  the  Nabob  Nazamud  Dawla  Nassar  Jung  Bahaudur 
Soubahdar  of  Deckan,  to  Mahomed  Aly  Cawn,  dated  20  Ramzan,  Hegra 
1161.” 

Chan  of  distinguished  valour  and  Noble  in  rank. 

I  repeatedly  wrote  your  father  not  to  engage  the  enemy  till  he  was 
joined  by  Shanawaz  Cawn  (Nassir  Jung’s  Dewan)  Abdul  Nubbee  Cawn 
and  Nabob  of  Cudapa  of  (sic)  Himut  bahaudur  and  to  keep  close  in  his 
quarters  till  their  arrival.  Yet  it  pleased  fate  that  his  natural  valour  should 
prevail  over  the  reins  of  his  prudence.  Still  his  feets  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  History  as  those  of  Rustum,  and  his  valour  has  exalted 
the  standard  of  his  fame.  The  Decrees  of  Heaven  must  be  fulfilled.  If 
the  sorrow  I  felt  on  this  event  is  too  great  to  be  described  which  (sic) 
must  yours  have  been  ? 

Nothing  is  left  for  it  but  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 

You  may  rest  assured  of  my  favour  and  that  I  shall  soon  visit  your  part 
of  the  Country.  In  the  mean  time  be  careful  in  keeping  a  strict  watch  over 
all  the  forts  and  garrisons.  I  have  sent  you  a  horse,  dress  and  sword  as 
marks  of  my  favour.  The  Enemy  will  soon  meet  with  the  punishment 
he  deserves.  You  have  only  to  depend  upon  my  favours  and  the  protection 
of  the  almighty.” 
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Note. — The  translator  has  committed  a  mistake  in  giving  the  Hijri 
year  of  the  letter.  It  must  be  1 1 63  and  not  1 1 6 1 ,  because  it  is  clear  that  the 
letter  was  written  after  the  famous  battle  of  Ambur  in  July  1749,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  1163  A.H.  The  date  of  the  letter  therefore  is  August  23, 
1749.  Another  version  of  the  same  letter  is  entered  in  the  Country  Cor¬ 
respondence,  1749  (p.  41). 

Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Ambur.  Or  me,1  Malleson,2  and  Dodwell3 
give  July  23,  1749  (O.S.)  as  the  date  of  the  battle.  The  family  history4 5 
of  the  Nabobs  of  Arcot  says  that  it  was  July  20.  The  family  history 
should  not  commit  any  mistake  at  least  in  recording  an  event  which  cost 
the  life  of  the  head  of  the  family.  Yet  the  authorities  which  give  the  other 
date  are  so  strong.  One  small  but  significant  fact,  however,  may  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  this  connection.  Entry  No.  94  in  Country  Corres¬ 
pondence,  1749,  is  a  letter  written  by  Chanda  Sahib  to  Governor  Floyer 
who  was  at  that  time  at  Fort  St.  David.  In  this  letter  Chanda  Sahib 
refers  to  his  victory  over  Anwar-ud-din  Khan  and  the  letter  was  received 
on  July  24.  The  distance  between  Ambur  and  Fort  St.  David  is  over  100 
English  miles  even  by  a  direct  route.  If  the  battle  were  fought  on  the 
23rd  it  seems  improbable  that  the  news  could  be  carried  such  a  long 
distance  the  very  next  day.  It  is  therefore  more  likely  that  the  event  took 
place  at  an  earlier  date  such  as  the  one  given  in  Tuzak-i-Walajahi. 

As  regards  the  grief  with  which  Nasir  Jang  was  afflicted  when  he  heard 
of  Anwar-ud-din’s  death,  Anand  Ranga  Pillai  writes  “  When  Nasir  Jung 
heard  that  Anwar-ud-din  Khan  had  been  killed  he  cast  his  turban  on  the 
ground  and  bit  his  hands.”6 

No.  2.  Dated  Oct. -Nov.,  1749. 

“  From  Nasser  Jung  to  Mahomed  Aly.” 

Upon  the  17th  of  Zeycade  (Oct.  25)  I  received  your  address  of  the  17th 
Chewal  (Sept.  19)  acquainting  me  that  the  rebel  had  left  Gengee  and  was 
going  to  Pondicherry  and  from  thence  to  Trichinopoly  and  that  he  was 
everywhere  giving  troops  (proofs  ?)  of  the  puerility  of  his  conduct,  which 
yet  deserves  punishment.  This  I  understand  as  well  as  the  contents  of 
the  letters  received  from  Hussein  Mahomed  Chan  and  Mahomed  Sherif. 
By  the  Blessing  of  God  the  Victorious  army  will  soon  arrive  in  these 
parts  and  the  childish  efforts  of  the  ungrateful  rebel  be  punished  as  they 
deserve.  Continue  to  give  me  the  necessary  information  concerning  every 
thing  which  relates  to  your  country  until  the  arrival  of  the  army,  when 
you  may  rest  assured  of  victory.  What  shall  I  say  more  ?” 


1.  History  of  Military  Transactions,  1764  ed.,  Vol.  1,  p.  129. 

%,  History  of  the  French  in  India,  1909  ed.,  p.  237. 

3.  Anand  Ranga  Pillai's  Diary,  Vol.  VI,  Introduction,  pp.  viii-ix. 

4.  BurhSn's  Tuzak-i-Wdl&jdht,  pt.  I,  p.  147- 

5.  Diary,  Vol.  VI,  171. 
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Note. — This  letter  does  not  bear  the  date  on  which  it  was  written. 
But,  as  Nasir  Jang  says  :  “  The  victorious  army  will  soon  arrive  in  these 
parts,”  the  Hijri  year  must  be  1163.  So  the  date  of  Muhammad  ‘Ali's 
earlier  letter  to  Nasir  Jang  and  the  date  on  which  it  was  received  become 
clear.  Nasir  Jang’s  reply  must  have  been  written  towards  the  end  of 
October  or  in  the  beginning  of  November. 

Muhammad  ‘Ali  in  his  letter  to  Nasir  Jang  wrote  that  “  the  rebel  had 
left  Gengee  (Jinji)  and  was  going  to  Pondicherry  and  from  thence  to  Trichi- 
nopoly.”  The  same  “  rebel  ”  is  again  described  as  “  ungrateful.”  The 
reference  may  therefore  be  to  Hidayat  Muhi-ud-din  Khan  Muzaffar  Jang, 
who  alone  appears  to  have  gone  by  way  of  Jinji  at  this  time  on  his  road 
to  Pondicherry.  Anand  Ranga  Pillai’s  Diary1 2  for  September  9,  1749, 

(N.S.)  reads  : — “Vakil  Subhayyan’s  letter  to  me  says . Chanda  Sahib 

will  choose  a  proper  time  to  go  to  Pondicherry  after  the  new  moon  has 
been  seen  and  the  Khutba  celebrated  at  Wandiwash.  Hidayat  Muhi-ud- 
din  Khan  proposed  to  do  this  at  Arcot  and  proceed  to  Pondicherry  by  way 
of  Gingee.” 

The  Diary 2  for  September  17  (N.S.)  adds: — “When  I  went  to  the 
Governor  this  Morning,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Chanda  Sahib 
saying  Hidayat  Muhi-ud-din  Khan  left  Arcot  on  the  second  day  after 
the  new  moon  and  is  marching  by  way  of  Gingee.  I  shall  accompany 
him.” 

No.  3.  Dated  Nov.  24,  1749  (?) 

“  From  Nasir  Jung  to  Mohamed  Aly." 

Be  it  known  to  you  that  I  arrived  the  21st  of  the  present  month  on  the 
borders  of’ the  river  Tungabudra  which  is  75  measured  coss  from  Sera. 
I  shall  remain  here  all  tomorrow,  Friday  the  25th,  in  order  to  receive 
Murhar  raw,  Janogee,  Jeswunt.  Nothing  else  detains  me.  The  Van  of 
the  victorious  army  shall  proceed  by  forced  marches  to  the  passes  and 
the  enemy  shall  follow  them.  I  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  shall 
follow  them  at  easy  marches  with  (without  ?)  fatigue  to  the  men  and 
cattle  and  shall  soon  join  it.  I  hope  with  the  assistance  of  the  Almighty 
to  punish  the  rebel  who  has  withdrawn  from  his  allegiance  and  shed  the 
blood  of  the  innocent.  I  have  repeatedly  given  him  advice  which  he  has 
not  chosen  to  follow.  He  was  blind  and  deaf  to  every  thing.  I  could  do 
no  more  as  his  superior.  The  Almighty  knows  it.  May  you  always  con¬ 
sider  (?)  as  tending  to  your  welfare  and  continue  your  obedience  and 
attachment  to  me.’1  •  • 

Note. — This  letter  refers  to  an  important  halt  of  Nasir  Jang’s  army 
along  the  bank  of  the  Tungabhadra.  Unfortunately,  the  letter  does  not 
bear  any  date.  The  year  in  which  it  was  written  is,  however,  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  Nasir  Jang  was  then  on  his  march  in  the  south  and  had 

1.  Vol.  VI,  p.  163. 

2.  Vol;  VI,  p.  169. 
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reached  only  the  Tungabhadra.  The  year  therefore  is  1163  A.H.,  that  is, 
1749  A.D.  As  regards  the  month,  the  clue  supplied  in  the  body  of  the 
letter  is  the  sentence,  “  I  shall  remain  here  all  tomorrow,  Friday  the 

25th. . . . "As  “the  rebel  who  has  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent  ” 

is  mentioned,  the  letter  was  written  after  the  death  of  Anwar-ud-din 
Khan,  in  July  1749.  But  according  to  Pillai’s  Indian  Ephemeris  there  is 
no  coincidence  between  the  date  and  the  day  (Friday)  from  August  to 
December  of  the  year,  1749.  Indeed,  there  is  no  such  coincidence  until 
March  23,  1750.  The  information  we  get  of  Nasir  Jang’s  halts  compels 
us  to  discard  this  latter  date  (March  23,  1750).  From  Tuzak-i-Wdla~ 
jahl  (pt.  II,  pp.  29-30)  and  Anand  Ranga  Pillai’s  Diary  (Vol.  VI,  p.361, 
371,  372)  we  get  the  following  dates  (O.S.). 

1749,  Sept.  12,  Nasir  Jang  left  Aurangabad. 

Oct.  15,  Arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  Manjra. 

1:750,  Jan.  23,  News  brought  to  Pondicherry  that  Nasir  Jang  at 
his  camp  at  Rayadrug  had  heard  of  Raja  Shahu’s 
death  (which  occurred  on  Dec.  15,  1749). 

Feb.  9,  News  that  Nasir  Jang  had  reached  :  “  Mathugiri 
this  side  of  Sirpi.” 

Feb.  21,  N.  Jang  had  reached  Chengama  Pass  (between 
the  Salem  and  South  Arcot  districts). 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  before  the  end  of  Feb.  1750  Nasir  Jang  had 
reached  his  destination  in  the  South.  In  his  letter  Nasir  Jang  says  that 
he  was  encamped  “  75  measured  Coss  from  Sera  ”  on  the  day  when  he 
wrote  the  letter.  From  the  itinerary  given  above  we  see  that  Nasir  Jang 
Was  at  Rayadrug  (which  is  31  miles  south  of  Bellary)  when  the  news  of 
Shahu’s  death  reached  him.  So  before  this  news  reached  Nasir  Jang  he 
had  left  the  Tungabhadra  far  behind  him  and  arrived  at  Rayadrug.  The 
month  in  which  the  letter  was  written  appears  to  be  Dhi’lq'ad  or  Dhi’l 
Hajj,”  corresponding  to  October  or  November  (1749).  In  Indian  Ephemeris 
the  25th  jDljil  q'ad  is  a  Thursday  and  the  25th  Dhi’l  Hajj  a  Saturday.  But 
there  may  be  some  mistake  in  computation  particularly  because  the  Muham- 
medan  day  begins  at  sunset  whereas  the  English  day  begins  at  midnight. 
Thus  the  "  tomorrow  ”  mentioned  in  the  letter  was  either  Oct.  26  or 
Nov.  25,  more  probably  the  latter.  Hence  the  letter  may  have  been 
written  on  Nov.  24,  1749. 

No.  4.  Dated  October  or  November,  1749. 

“  From  Nasser  Jang  to  Mr.  Dupleix,  Governor  of  Pondichery.” 

As  this  time  I  have  received  information  of  my  rebel  subject’s  finding 
his  way  into  the  Carnatick  and  that  you  have  given  him  open  assistance 
and  protection.  As  I  regard  the  professions  you  have  made  me  of  your 
fidelity  I  cannot  consider  your  present  attachment  to  the  rebel  as  sincere 
and  you  ought  to  beware  of  having  any  part  in  his  rebellion  in  future. 
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Consider  the  victorious  army  which  is  marching  to  punish  him  as  already 
arrived.  If  I  should  hear  the  like  again  which  I  hope  I  will  not  the  conse¬ 
quences  will  be  that  all  your  factories  in  the  Deckan  and  Bengal  shall  be 
destroyed.  Depend  upon  this  notice  of  it.” 

Note. — This  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  after  Hidayat-ud-din 
Khan’s  march  into  the  Karnatak.  He  reached  Pondicherry  on  Sept.  29, 
1749  (N.S.).1  A  similar  letter  written  by  Nasir  Jang  about  this  time  is 
recorded  in  Anand  Ranga’s  Diary,  Vol.  VI,  p.  289. 

No.  5.  Dated,  1750. 

“  From  Nasir  Jang  to  Mahomed  Aly.” 

I  have  just  received  the  accounts  of  the  Capture  of  the  fort  Votconda 
(Volconda  ?)  by  your  arms  and  offered  (offer  ?)  my  sincere  thanks-givings 
to  the  almighty  throne  for  this  success.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  acts 
of  bravery  you  and  my  well-behaved  Mauphuz  Cawn  have  shown  on  this 
occasion  which  will  be  the  means  in  future  of  encreasing  my  regard  for 
you.  May  victory  and  success  ever  attend  my  fortunate  arms  assisted 
by  your  bravery  and  experience  in  war.  At  your  desire  I  have  made  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  throne  for  dignities  to  be  conferred  upon  you  and  your 
brother,  according  by  (?)  dresses  the  pillows,2 3  one  given  as  a  mark  that  he 
has  a  right  to  sin  in  the  presence  chelaats,  and  Musned  Pillows  will  be 
soon  sent  you.  May  they  be  propitious  to  you.  His  gracious  Majesty  has 
also  been  pleased  to  dignify  and  honour  me  by  his  royal  gifts  and  marks 
of  his  honour.” 

Note. — The  fort  mentioned  in  this  letter  appears  to  be  Volcondah, 
a  full  description  of  which  is  given  by  Orme.  But  if  this  is  the  fort 
referred  to,  the  incident  appears  to  be  new.  According  to  Orme4  the 
fight  for  that  fort  ensued  after  Nasir  Jang’s  death. 

No.  6.  Dated  Jan.  9,  1752 

"  Firman  from  His  Majesty  Ahmed  Shah  Mahomed  Aly  Chan  dated 
2nd  Rubyul  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  reign.” 

Distinguished  Amongst  Warriours,  deserving  our  Royal  favour, 
May  you  ever  continue  to  hope  and  rest  on  our  protection  and  know  that 
this  time  It  has  pleased  us  to  issue  our  Commands  that  the  Government 
of  the  Provinces  of  Deckan  vacant  by  the  death  of  our  trusty  subject 
Nizam-ud-Dowla  Naser  Jung  shall  be  conferred  on  the  Glory  of  Seyeds 
and  Amirs,  the  Illustrious  and  approved  Warriour,  the  Pillar  of  the  State, 
the  Glory  of  the  Empire,  Exalted  amongst  the  Chans  of  illustrious  rank, 
first  of  Ameers,  distinguished  servant  of  the  crown,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
famous  Nazamul  Mulk,  Ghazyud  Deen  Cawn  Bahadur  Ferous  Jung. 

1.  Anand  Ranga  PillaVs  Diary ,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  184-88. 

2.  The  text  here  is  not  at  all  clear. 

3.  Op,  cit.,  p.  172. 

4.  Idem-,  pp.  172-74* 
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You  are  in  consequence  of  this  to  maintain  yourself  against  any  enemy 
and  secure  your  province  against  the  invasion  of  any  rebel  obeying  every 
order  given  to  you  by  the  aforesaid  Ghazyud  Deen  Cawn,  and  you  are  not 
to  act  in  any  shape  without  his  consent.  In  so  doing  you  will  consult  your 
own  interest.  And  be  careful  in  paying  strict  obedience  to  this  order.” 

Note. — Though  this  firman  states  that  the  suba  of  the  Deccan  was 
given  to  Ghazi-ud-din  Khan  after  the  death  of  Nasir  Jang,  the  same  was 
offered  to  him  as  early  as  January  1751. 1  He  made  all  his  preparations  to 
fiepart  from  Delhi  and  even  moved  out  of  the  capital.2  But  he  met  with 
difficulties  from  his  army  and  could  not  continue  his  march.3  A  year 
later,  with  the  help  of  the  Peshwa’s  generals  Malharrao  Holkar  and  Jayaji 
rao  Shinde,  he  left  Delhi4 5  on  May  7,  1752,  and  reached  Aurangabad6 
on  September  28.  After  about  a  fortnight  he  was  poisoned  and  he  died  on 
October  16.6 

No.  7.  Dated  July  5,  1752. 

“  From  the  Nabob  Mahomed  Aly  Cawn  to  Pertaub  Sing  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjore  dated  4 th  Ramzan  1165  of  the  Hegyra.” 

High  and  Illustrious  in  rank,  greatest  of  the  most  potent  Rajahs  and 
my  best  friend,  May  you  ever  be  seated  on  the  Musned  of  Joy. 

I  have  received  your  letter  replete  with  friendship  in  which  you  tell 
me,  “  That  the  forces  which  you  intend  for  my  assistance  are  to  be  sent 
to  me  soon  by  the  road  of  Tondimans7  country.”  You  say  that  you  find 
the  supposed  to  be  Rajah  of  Mysore  Mah  Rajah  fickle  and  insincere  and 
that  you  do  not  think  any  dependence  can  be  put  on  him.  You  also  ac¬ 
quaint  me  that  you  had  delivered  a  quantity  of  grain  to  Seyed  Muchadom 
Aly  for  my  use  and  intend  sending  me  through  his  means  another  quantity 
which  is  collecting  for  that  purpose.  Heaven  be  praised  that  the  sincerity 
of  my  friendship  and  the  disaffection  of  the  Rajah  are  now  made  known 
to  you.  It  is  my  sincere  wish  that  every  one  will  be  rewarded  according 
to  his  deserts  and  since  a  firm  union  and  friendship  subsists  between  us, 
you  ought  to  consider  of  the  surest  means  to  force  the  enemy  to  repent 
of  his  imprudence  in  not  listening  to  your  advice.  When  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Almighty  you  and  I  and  the  English  are  joined  in  alliance, 
when  the  fort  of  Trichinopoly  has  stores  sufficient  to  be  in  a  defensible 
state  and  when  your  troops  shall  have  joined  ours  the  Mah  Rajah  and  his 
confederates  will  soon  find  the  insufficiency  of  their  power  and  meet 

1.  Sarkar,  Fall  of  the  Mughal  Empire,  I,  359. 

2.  Selections  from  the  Peshwa  Daftar,  Vol.  26,  Letters  175,  176. 

3.  Sarkar,  op.  cit.,  p.  359. 

4.  Mackenzie,  Collection,  Gen.,  Vol.  XL11,  (I.O.L.) 

5.  His  own  letter  in  Br.  Mu.  Or.  7010.  See  also  Purandare  Rojanisi  in  Rajawade  Vol.  6,  p.  82. 

6.  Purandare  Rojanisi,  op.  cit.,  p.  86  ;  Purandare  Daftar,  Vol.  I,  Letter  No.  377  dated  Oct.  18,  1752. 

7.  The  Country  of  Tondaman  lay  between  the  Kingdoms  of  Tanjore  and  Madura.  See  Orme  op.  cit., 

pp.  109,  208. 
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with  a  total  overthrow  from  our  arms.  At  present  I  am  in  want  of  a  lack 
of  rupees  and  a  lack  of  Cullums1  of  paddy.  When  our  friendship  is 
considered,  this  country  and  Trichinopoly  fort  may  be  said  to  be  yours 
and  when  the  Arcott  and  Trichinopoly  countries  are  in  a  peacefull  state 
you  may  be  easily  reimbursed  without  distressing  those  countries.  This 
is  the  time  to  serve  your  friends,  and  give  them  cause  to  remember  what 
you  have  done  for  them.  I  have  acquainted  you  with  the  exigencies  of 
my  situation  and  you  can  give  me  any  assistance  in  this  way.  I  shall  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  mark  of  your  generosity  and  friendship.  All  my  cares  at 
present  are  bent  in  providing  ammunition  and  money  for  our  army  ; 
for  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  will  not  dare  to  face  us  in  the  field. 

By  the  divine  favour  of  the  almighty  I  have  the  English  forces  and 
European  cannon  at  my  disposal  and  when  we  are  joined  by  your  cavalry 
who  have  ever  distinguished  themselves  for  their  valour  and  discipline, 
it  will  be  seen  what  we  can  do  and  how  high  your  fame  will  be  raised. 
To  dwell  longer  upon  this  subject  would  appear  as  if  I  were  doubtful 
of  the  sincerity  of  your  friendship.  When  you  consider  the  fame  of  your 
illustrious  ancestors  whose  victories  have  extended  from  the  Deckan  to 
Guzerat  through  the  whole  of  the  Empire  of  Hindoostan,  you  will  not, 
I  hope,  allow  yourself  to  remain  inactive  when  so  fair  an  opportunity 
offers  to  distinguish  yourself,  dhat  should  I  say  more  ? 

Note. — Pratap  Sing  was  the  Raja  of  Tanjore  from  1739  to  1763.  For 
a  brief  account  of  his  reign  see  Subramanian’s  Maratha  Rajas  of  Tanjore, 
pp.  47-57,  as  well  as  Parasnis,  Tanjawarche  Rajagharane,  pp.  61-85. 

No.  8.  Dated  August  5,  1754. 

“  Firmhn  from  His  Majesty  Allumgiur  the  2nd  dated  15  Chiwal  in  the 
1st  year  of  the  reign,  To  Mohamed  Ali  Cawn.” 

Trusty  and  deserving  of  favour.  May  you  ever  hope  in  the  Royal  pro¬ 
tection  and  know  that  at  this  time  when  by  the  blessing  of  the  almighty 
the  imperial  throne  has  received  new  lustre  and  splendour  Audub  Ram 
the  Vakeel  kept  by  you  at  the  Court  which  is  like  that  of  heaven  has 
addressed  us  and  made  us  acquainted  with  the  Loyalty  and  fidelity 
shewn  by  you,  our  house-born  servant.  We  out  of  our  gracious  favour 
have  accordingly  appointed  you  to  the  Dewannee  and  Fougedary  of 
Arcott  and  the  Kelladary  and  Fougedary  of  Trechonopoly  which  you  will 
take  possession  of  on  the  receipt  of  these  commands.  You  will  return 
thanks  for  the  favour  conferred  upon  you  and  appoint  a  person  at  the 
Heavenly  Court  to  give  the  tribute  due  to  the  Crown  and  you  will  pay 
great  care  and  attention  to  the  good  management  of  these  districts  and 
consider  your  future  loyalty  and  good  behaviour  as  the  means  to  acquire 
fresh  dignities  and  employments. 

Note. — Alamgir  II  ascended  the  throne  on  June  2,  1754.  See  Note  to 
letter  No.  9. 

i.  OneCullum  was  about  3/4  mound.  Sec  PSransnis,  Tanjawarachd  Rdjaghardnd,  p.  45. 
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No.  9.  Dated.  October  8,  1754. 

“  From  the  Nabob  Sheabud  din  Cawn  Vizier  Asoph  Ja  Nizpmul  Mulk 
Bahaudur  Fatteh  Jung  to  Mahomed  Aly  Cawn  dated  20  Zehudge  in  the  1st 
year  of  his  Majestys  reign  or  A.D.  1753  (?)” 

Chan  of  distinguished  valour,  illustrious  in  rank.  Be  you  ever  pos¬ 
sessed  of  His  Majesty’s  favour. 

At  this  happy  and  fortunate  time  the  Imperial  Throne  has 
received  new  lustre  and  Glory  by  becoming  the  seat  of  His  present 
Exalted  Majesty,  renowned  for  his  magnanimity  and  heroism,  has 
justice  liberality  and  tenderness  for  his  subjects  and  every  quality  and 
virtue  befitting  a  Monarch.  The  World  on  this  occasion  has  revived  and 
began  anew  and  mankind  upon  the  Joyful  tydings  of  this  event  are  happy 
and  rendered  easy  in  the  cradle  of  content.  Thanks  be  offered  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty  for  his  infinite  goodness  and  mercy.  The  Office  of  Vizier  and 
general  superintendancy  of  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  has  been  conferred 
upon  me.  May  this  be  propitious  to  me  and  all  my  well-wishers  and 
particularly  to  you  who  have  distinguished  yourself  in  your  attachment 
to  me  since  fortune  has  been  so  favourable  as  to  put  us  in  possession  of 
the  Jewel  of  our  desires.  You  will  remain  easy  and  satisfied  and  assure 
yourself  of  my  protection  and  favour,  and  your  affair  will  meet  with 
success.  Audub  Roy  has  obtain  at  my  intermediation  a  Firman  in  your 
favour  and  you  will  act  agreeably  thereto.  Whatever  requsite  you  make 
by  Audub  Roy’s  means  shall  be  complyed  with.” 

Note. — Shihab-ud-din  Khan,  ‘Imad-ul-Mulk,  was  the  son  of  Ghazi-ud- 
din  Khan  and  the  grandson  of  the  great  Nizam-ul-Mulk.  He  was  made 
Vizier  on  June  2,  1754,  the  same  day  on  which  Ahmad  Shah  was  deposed 
and  Alamgir  II  was  seated  on  the  throne.  A  detailed  account  of  these 
events  is  given  in  the  Mackenzie  Collection,  Gen.  Vol.  XLII  (I.O.L.). 
For  a  brief  and  clear  narration  of  the  same  see  Sarkar,  Fall  of  the  Mughal 
Empire,  I,  541-44.  ‘Imad’s  full  title  was  Ghazi-ud-din  Khan  Bahadur,  Firoz 
Jung,  Amir-ul-umara,  ‘Imad-ul-mulk,  Nizam-ul-mulk,  Asaf  Jah. — Sarkar 
op.  cit.,  p.  455. 

No.  10.  Dated  August  13,  1755. 

"  From  the  Nabob  Sallabut  Jang  Bahadur  to  Mahomed  Aly  Chan  dated 
14  Zeycade  1168  H.,  Chan  of  Distinguished  valour  and  illustrious  rank.” 

The  faithfull  attachment  and  services  you  have  displayed  in  my  cause 
are  eminent  to  such  a  degree  as  to  deserve  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
time.  It  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  make  you  the  instrument  to 
raise  the  glory  and  fame  of  the  family  of  Asoph  Jah. 

Your  late  father  dyed  a  Martyr  in  shedding  his  blood  to  support  their 
cause  and  you  also  have  ever  been  ready  to  follow  his  example  and  re¬ 
venge  his  death.  After  the  Nabob  Nasser  Jung  fell  a  Martyre  to  his  ene¬ 
mies  and  in  the  troubles  which  succeeded  that  event  you  omitted  nothing 
in  your  power  to  display  your  fidelity  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  sur- 
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passes  description.  Out  of  consideration  for  all  these  services  I  ever 
entertained  a  regard  for  you  and  kept  a  greatfull  (grateful)  remembrance 
of  them  but  the  times  would  not  allow  me  to  give  public  acknowledge¬ 
ments  of  the  inward  sentiments  I  possessed  for  you.  Thanks  to  God  that 
I  have  it  now  in  my  power  to  do  so.  Every  thing  necessary  has  been 
explained  to  your  Vakeel  who  will  write  you  the  particulars. 

What  can  I  say  more  ? 

Note. — As  Salabat  Jang  himself  says,  this  was  the  first  time  he  pub¬ 
licly  expressed  his  sentiments  towards  Muhammad  ‘Ali.  Yet  in  Tuzak-i- 
Walajahi  (pt.  II,  p.  135)  the  following  strange  letter  is  entered  : — 

*  The  letter  of  Salabat  Jang  to  Hazrat-i-Ala  (i.e.,  Muhammad  ‘Ali). 

“  The  glad  news  of  your  continous  success  reached  me.  Husan  Dost 
Khan  (i.e.,  Chanda  Sahib)  in  spite  of  his  influence  and  power  is  killed1 
and  the  family  of  nawayat  who  claimed  the  nizamat  is  also  disconcerted. 
You  have  put  to  shame  M.  Dupleix  in  all  his  fights  by  defeating  him, 
and  done  great  service  to  Nawwab  Asafu-Dawla  Bahadar.  We  congra¬ 
tulate  you  on  your  success." 

The  author  of  the  history  remarks  that  this  was  merely  a  “  formal 
letter."  But  whether  Salabat  Jang  would  write  even  a  formal  letter  like 
this,  expressing  his  thoughts  so  strongly  against  a  people  on  whom  at 
that  time  he  entirely  depended,  is  very  doubtful.  The  doubt  rather  in¬ 
creases  when  we  find  that  in  the  letter  given  here  and  dated  1755  Salabat 
Jang  says  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  could  express  his  sentiments  to 
M.  Aly. 

No.  11.  (  Dated  1755. 

“  From  the  Nabob  Mahomed  Aly  Chan  to  Meer  Assud  (he  had  been 
Deivon  to  Sufdur  Aly  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatick  and  was  a  man  of  great 
Power  and  consequence  at  this  time). 

Thanks  to  the  Eternal  and  Omnipotent  God  that  at  this  fortunate 
time  when  by  his  devine  assistance  victory  has  been  decreed  to  my  arms. 
I  received  consumate  pleasure  at  the  receipt  of  your  two  friendly  letters 
congratulating  me  on  my  success  and  at  the  same  time  have  been  made 
fully  acquainted  with  every  particular  by  Md.  Sadduck  and  the  latters 
of  Ballagee  Row.2  My  first  wish  is  to  render  our  alliance  and  friend¬ 
ship  every  day  more  lasting  ;  and  when  you  consider  the  intimacy  which 
has  subsisted  between  our  familys,  the  length  of  the  time  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  other  and  our  connection  in  religion,  you  will  no 
doubt  have  the  same  wish.  At  this  time  an  admiral,  Bescown,3  sent  by 
the  King  of  England  to  my  assistance  is  arrived  at  fort  St.  Davids  with  a 

1.  He  was  murdered  on  June  2,  1752 . 

2.  The  Peshwa  Balajirao,  also  known  as  Nanasahib  (in  English  records  sometimes  called  Nana  only). 

3.  If  the  name  is  Boscawan  it  is  clearly  wrong.  The  admiral  who  had  arrived  at  the  coast  at  this  time 
and  whose  ship  Muhammad  ‘Ali  himself  visited  was  Watson.  See  note  to  the  letter. 
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large  force.  The  French  at  Pondicherry  have  sent  to  make  a  truce1 2  with 
the  English  and  it  is  accordingly  settled  between  them  that  for  the  space 
of  three  months  they  shall  continue  in  peace  with  each  other.  The  above 
mentioned  Sadduc  has  been  an  eye-witness  to  this  and  will  acquaint  you 
himself  with  it.  When  that  time  is  expired  I  make  no  doubt  every  thing 
will  turn  out  as  we  wish  most.  The  fidelity  and  attachment  which  1 
have  shown  to  the  family  of  Nizamul-mulk  are  manifest.  The  Nabob 
Vizier  Nizamul-mulk  Shehabuddeen  Cawn  Bahadar  Fatteh  Jung  has 
been  pleased  to  continue  his  gracious  favour  to  me.  Asopud  Dowla  Sala- 
bet  Jung  Bahadur  has  also  at  this  time  been  pleased  to  acknowledge  my 
fidelity  to  his  family  and  distiguish  me  by  marks  of  his  favour  in  confirm¬ 
ing  me  in  the  government  of  this  country.  I  beg  leave  to  transmit  you  a* 
copy  of  his  letter  on  this  subject.  You  will  I  hope  continue  to  keep  me  in 
your  remembrance  and  let  me  hear  tydings  of  your  welfare. 

Note. — The  year  1755  was  one  of  great  success  for  Muhammad  ‘Ali. 
He  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  Palagars  and  Rajas  in  the  surrounding 
Countries,  most  of  whom  finally  acknowledged  his  “Sovereignty,”3 
(Nov.  19).  It  was  in  this  year,  again,  that  Admiral  Watson  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Corromondal.  The  Nabob  visited  the  Admiral’s  ship  Kent  at  Fort 
St.  David  in  the  month  of  May.  “  The  Nabob  went  on  board  the  admiral’s 
ship,  Kent,  of  sixty-four  guns,  and  having  never  before  seen  the  interior 
structure  and  arrangements  of  such  a  machine,  could  not  suppress  his 
astonishment  when  conducted  on  to  the  lower  deck.”3  On  August  21, 
“  a  lucky  day,”  he  made  his  entrance  into  the  city  of  Arcot.4  The  letter, 
which  unfortunately  does  not  bear  any  date,  appears  to  have  been  written 
after  the  occurrence  of  these  victorious  events. 

A.  G.  Pawar. 


1.  See  Maleson,  History  of  the  French  in  India,  ch.  10. 

2.  See  Orme,  op.  cit.,  pp.  380-99. 

3.  Idem,  p.  398. 

4.  Ibid . 
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SUMMARY 

IBN-TAIMIYYA  left  a  vast  number  of  books  on  different  topics  of  the 
Shari  a.  He  is  not  a  systematic  writer  on  any  subject.  His  views  can  be 
understood  only  by  piecing  together  fragments  from  several  treatises, 
but  on  the  other  hand  he  is  consistent  in  his  principles. — List  of  available 
books  and  treatises  written  by  him  on  Fiqh  (law)  with  a  brief  summary  of  each. 

— The  main  principle  on  which  he  bases  all  his  teachings  is  44  Go  back  to  the 
Book  of  God  and  the  Sunna  of  His  Prophet." — He  was  an  adherent  of  the 
Hanbalite  School,  but  ultimately  he  gave  up  taqlld  and  acted  as  a  mujtahid. — 

His  methods  in  deciding  points  of  law  are  determined  by  his  personal  views 
on  the  text  of  the  Qur’an  and  the  Hadith. — He  was  not  against  Ijma  and 
Qiyas  as  is  generally  supposed. — In  his  opinion  there  is  nothing  against  Qiyas 
in  SharVa— Criticism . — He  never  blamed  the  early  caliphs  for  the 
decisions,  and  the  view  expressed  by  Goldziher,  "  So  scheute  er  sich  auch 
nicht,  die  ersten  Chalifen  offen  zu  tadeln,  Omar  zich  er  eines  Fehlers,  von  'All 
sagte  er,  das  er  in  17  Fragen  eine  irrege  Entscheidung  traf,"  cannot  stand. — A 
few  striking  fatwas  relating  to  Islamic  rituals. — He  never  pronounced  tahlil 
to  be  illegal,  but  he  condemned  only  the  existing  practice  of  his  time  in  this 
problem. — Conclusion. 

ALTHOUGH  Ibn-Taimiyya1  is  said  to  have  left  five  hundred 
works2  of  which  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  may  be  traced  even 
now,3  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  deals  in  a  systematic  manner  with 
any  single  topic.4  His  views  can  often  be  fully  understood  only  by  piecing 

1.  TaqI  al-DIn  Abu'I-'Abbas  Ahmad  b.  ‘Abd  al-Hallm,  commonly  known  as  Ibn-Taimiyya,  was  born 
at  Harran,  a  place  near  Damascus  in  661/1263,  and  died  in  728/1328  in  the  citadel  of  Damascus,  where 
he  was  for  the  last  time  imprisoned.  For  his  biography  see  al-Kutubl  (Muhammad  b.  Shakir)  ob.  764 
A.H.,  Fawat  al-Wafayat,  Bulaq,  1299  A.H.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  35-45  ;  al-Dhahabi  (Shams  al-Din  Abu  ‘Abd’- 
allah)  ob.  748  A.H.,  Tadhkirat  al-Huffdz ,  Hyderabad,  1334  A.H.,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  278-80  ;  Ibn-Baftuta,  ob. 
779,  A.H.,  Rihla,  Vol.  I,  215-18  (Paris) ;  Enc .  of  Islam,  III,  421  sqq. ;  Schreiner,  Z.D.M.G.  52,  540-63  ; 
Brockelmann,  Geshichte  der  Arabischen  Litteratur ,  II,  100  sqq. 

2.  Al-Kutubi»  Fawat,  1.  c.,  I,  38. 

3.  An* investigation  will  show  that  nearly  85  books  have  already  been  published,  17  are  in  manuscript 
and  145  others  have  been  ascribed  to  him. 

4.  Possibly  his  refutation  of  the  Imdmi  doctrines  in  his  Minhaj  al-Sunna  (Bul&q,  1321-22  A.H.  in  4 
parts,  pp.  1156)  may  be  excepted,  but  its  discursive  tendencies  and  repetitions  are  characteristics  of  I  bn  - 
Taimiyya's  style. 
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together  fragments  from  several  treatises,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  he  is  consistent  in  his  principles. 

The  available  books  and  treatises  written  by  Ibn-Taimiyya  on  different 
topics  are  either  in  print  or  in  manuscript  in  different  libraries  of  the  East 
and  the  West,  and  those  available  on  Fiqh,  (jurisprudence)  may  be 
enumerated  as  follow's  : — 1 

1.  Risalat  al-Niyya  fi-l  Tahara  wa’l-Sala,  etc.,  MRK ,2  Vol.  I, 
241-256,  written  in  725  A.H.  In  this  treatise  Ibn-Taimiyya  argues  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  utter  a  formula  of  niyya,  (intention)  before  beginning 
one's  ablution  or  prayer,  etc.  One  who  does  so  is  doing  an  act  of  innova¬ 
tion,  ( bid'a ).3 

2.  Risalat  al-Haldl,  MRK,  II,  36-52.  A  fatwa  regarding  the  opinion 
of  certain  jurists  on  the  lawfulness  of  rizq,  sustenance  derived  from  state 
revenue,  because  during  Mansur’s  time  the  booty  was  not  properly  dis¬ 
tributed,  consequently  it  became,  and  has  ever  since  remained,  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  legal  and  illegal  sources  of  revenue.  In  this 
connection  Ibn-Taimiyya  mentions  an  interesting  story  (which  he  considers 
to  be  false)  that  Salih  son  of  the  Imam  Ahmad  ate  no  home-made  bread 
after  he  was  appointed  a  Qadi.  Once,  it  is  said,  when  his  people  had 
prepared  it  for  him  and  he  refused  to  partake  of  it,  they  threw  it  in  the 
river  Tigris,  whereupon  Salih  stopped  eating  the  fish  of  that  river.4 

3.  Baydn  al-Huda  min  al-Dalalfi-’Amr  al-Hilal,  MRK,  II,  152-166. 
This  is  on  the  appropriateness  of  religious  and  social  observances  accord¬ 
ing  to  lunar  calculations. 

4.  Risala  fi  Sunnat  al-Jumua,  MRK.,  II,  167-179.  A  fatwa  in 
reply  to  the  question  whether  the  Prophet  or  his  companions  ot  those  who 
came  later  on  said  any  prayer  on  Fridays  just  after  the  first  adhan,  (call  for 
prayer).  Ibn-Taimiyya  points  out  that  the  present  custom  of  two  adhans 
at  the  Friday  prayer  was  not  in  vogue  during  the  Prophet's  time.  After  the 
Prophet  took  his  seat  on  the  pulpit  for  the  sermon  on  Fridays,  Bilal  called 
the  adhan  and  nobody  said  any  prayer  after  it,  during  sermon.  Of  course 
the  Companions,  he  adds,  used  to  say  a  prayer  when  they  entered  the  mosque 
on  Fridays,  but  they  never  limited  it  to  any  particular  number  of  raka'at, 
(bowings)  on  the  basis  of  which  the  authorities  of  the  four  schools  recom¬ 
mended  a  definite  number,  some  two  and  some  four. 

5.  Al-‘  Uqud  al-Muharrama,  MRK,  II,  203-216.  A  fatwa  on  certain 
wrong  practices  which  may  become  right  in  special  circumstances.  For 
example,  to  say  one's  prayers  in  a  house  occupied  by  force,  to  slaughter 


1.  It  will  probably  interest  our  readers  to  learn  that  an  extensive  collection  of  the  works  of  Ibn-Taimiyya 
and  Ibn  al-Qaiyyim  is  found  in  the  Library  of  a  noble  of  the  district  of  Shakranwan  in  Bihar.  Ed.  8. 

2.  MRK  (Majmu'dt  Rasail  al-Kubra ),  by  Ibn-Taimiyya,  in  2  vols,  consisting  of  29  treatises,  Cairo, 
1323  A.H. 

3.  MRK,  I,  242. 

4.  Ibid. II,  37. 
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animals  by  instruments  obtained  from  others  unjustly,  or  to  cook  food 
with  fuel  seized  from  others  unlawfully,  are  all  forbidden,  but  if  the 
wrong-doer  makes  due  reparation  to  the  man  he  has  wronged,  all  these 
actions  cease  to  be  wrong.1 

6.  Risalafi  Ma'na  al-Qiyas,  MRK,  II,  217-276.  This  risala  has  also 

been  published  along  with  Fusill  o  Ibn-Qaiyyim  by  Muhibb 

al-Dln  al-Khatib.  with  the  title  of  a l - Qiyas  Ji’l-Shar'  al-Islami,  Cairo,  1246. 
A  fatwa  as  to  whether  mudaraba,  musdqa,  etc.,  are  in  agreement  with 
analogy  or  not.2 

7.  Al-Kalam  fi  Raf‘  al-Hanafi  Yadaih,  MRK,  II,  346-353.  A  fatwa 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  a  HanafI  who  lifted  his  hands  (which  is  against 
the  code  of  his  school)  at  every  ruku,  while  bowing  and  rising.  Ibn- 
Taimiyya  argues  that  not  only  is  it  lawful' for  a  Muslim,  to  whatever 
school  he  may  belong,  to  raise  his  hands  in  his  prayer  at  every  ruku',  but 
it  is  even  commendable.3 

8.  Risalafi  Manasik  al-Hajj,  MRK,  II,  355-400.  Here  he  describes 
the  rites  of  pilgrimage.  On  page  356  he  mentions  that  ignorant  Arabs 
called  a  well  at  Wadi  al-'Aqiq,  the  well  of  ‘All,  (Bi’r  ‘Ali)  in  the  belief  that 
he  fought  the  jinn  (L.  genius )  there.4 

9.  Tanawwu  al-'lbadat,  on  the  variety  of  forms  of  several  religious 
formulas  such  as  tashahhud,  tarji'  fi’l-ddhan,  jahr  bi’l-Qur’dn  in  superero¬ 
gatory  night  worship,  etc.,  MR,  84-93. 5 

10.  Al-Mazalim  al-Mushtarika,  MR,  25-34,  on  showing  justice 
to  the  non-Muslims  in  collecting  taxes  from  them  according  to  the 
Our’  anic  injunction.  “  Stand  up  as  witness  for  God  by  righteousness  : 
and  let  nbt  ill-will  against  any  induce  you  not  to  act  uprightly.  Act 
uprightly.  Next  will  this  be  to  the  fear  of  God.”6 

11.  Risalafi  Ahkdm  al-Safar  wa’l-Iqama,  on  religious  observances 
while  on  travel  or  in  a  settled  condition.  MRM,7  col.  II,  2-100. 

12.  Al-Madhhab  al-Sahih.fi maja  minal-Nususfi  wad  ‘al-Jawaihfi- 
mubdy'at  wa’  l-damanat  wa’l-mujarat,  on  sale,  indemnity,  and  wages. 
MRM,  Vol.  V,  208-232,  quoted  from  the  31st  part  of  Kawakib  al-Durari, 
preserved  in  the  Maktabat  al-Zahiriyya,  Damascus. 

13.  Risala  lOiildf  al-Umma,  Cairo,  1347  A.H.,  2nd  edition. 

14.  Mas’ ala  fi  Sujud  al-Qjur’an,  Berl.,  No.  3570. 

1.  MRK.  II,  210. 

2.  This  is  discussed  below  in  connection  with  qiyas. 

3.  MRK,  II,  347  ;  Majmu'dt  Fatdwd,  II,  375  sqq. 

4.  See  also  Ribla,  Ibn-Baftuta,  I,  295.  (Paris) 

5.  MRK,  ( Majmti'dt  Rasd'il),  consisting  of  9  treatises  edited  by  Muhammad  Badr  al-Dln,  Cairo, 

1323  A.H. 

6.  Qur'an,  Sflra  V,  1 1 . 

7.  MRM ,  (Majmu'dt  al-Rasa’il  wa'UMasa'il),  ed.,  by  Muhammad  Rashid  Ridi  in  5  vols.,  Cairo, 
i34*-49  A.H. 
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15.  Masala  ft  Sujud  al-Sahw,  Berl.,  No.  3573. 

16.  Risdla  fi  Awqat  al-Nahy  wal-Naza  'fi  Dhawat  al,-Asbab  wa 
Gkairiha,  Berl.,  No.  3574. 

17.  Kitabfi  U?ul  al-Fiqh,  Berl.,  No.  4592. 1 

18.  Al-Farq  al-Mubin  bain  al-falaq  wa’l  Yamin,  Leid.,  1834. 

19.  Bab  al-Tahdra,  Leid.,  1835. 

20.  Qa'ida  fi  ‘Adad  Raka'atfi  al-Salat  Berl.,  3571. 

21.  Fatwa  given  in  708/1308  in  Egypt  on  diverse  points  relating 
to  prayer.  Berl.  3572. 

22.  Iqamat  al-Dalilji  Ibtal  al-Tahlil,  Leid.,  No.  4665.  An  extract 
by  Muhammad  b.  ‘All  al-Hanball,  Berl.  4665. 2 

23.  Majmu'  at  Fatawa  in  5  vols.,  containing  2459  pages,  on  exegesis, 
tradition,  jurisprudence,  theology,  etc.,  Cairo,  1326-29. 

The  main  principle  on  which  Ibn-Taimiyya  bases  his  teachings  is  “  Go 
back  to  the  Book  of  God  and  the  Sunna  of  His  Prophet.”  Beyond  this 
there  is  nothing  but  bid'a,  innovation,  fisq,  impiety,  shirk,  polytheism, 
and  kufr,  infidelity.  This  principle  underlies  his  arguments  in  regard  to 
dogmatic  or  legal  problems.  In  interpreting  the  text  he  is  a  literalist  and 
clings  to  the  old  doctrines,  even  though  they  are  opposed  to  the  current 
belief  of  his  time.  He  does  not  like  other  authorities,  maintain  that  the 
door  of  ijtihad,  right  of  private  judgment,  has  long  ago  been  closed,  and 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  claimed  the  title  of  a  mujtahid,  (one 
who  forms  his  own  opinion  from  first  principles)  for  himself  in  his  extant 
works,  yet  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  subsequent  generations 
was  that  he  acted  like  a  mujtahid. 

In  his  younger  days  Ibn-Taimiyya  studied  fiqh  under  his  father,3  and 
gave  legal  decisions  while  he  was  still  in  his  teens.  The  jurists  of  all 
schools,  it  is  said,  benefited  from  his  vast  knowledge  of  law. 

Although  an  adherent  of  the  Hanbalite  School  he  did  not  hold  to  it  on 
many  points.  His  method  in  deciding  points  of  law  are  determined  by  his 
views  on  tradition  and  his  manner  of  handling  the  Hadith.  In  order  to 
make  it  clear  let  us  enter  into  the  discussion  of  Ibn-Taimiyya’s  attitude 
towards  legal  principles  of  ijma'  and  qiyas  along  with  some  typical  points 
of  law. 

Ibn-Taimiyya  admits  ijma'5  but  in  a  narrower  sense.  That  is  he, 

1 .  I  have  a  copy  of  the  MS.  from  Berlin  covering  208  pages  of  quarto  size. 

2.  This  occurs  in  full  in  M.  Fatdwd,  III  (2nd  part),  p.  2-266. 

3.  See  Ibn  al-‘Imad,  Shadhrat  VI,  81. 

4.  Al-KutubI,  Fawat,  I,  36. 

5.  Ijma4,  literally  means  *  agreeing  upon  *  but  in  the  SharVa  it  means  the  agreement  of  the  mujtahids  on 
any  matter  of  the  faith  in  any  age  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet.  Such  agreements  became  bujja  (authority) 
for  their  own  and  all  succeeding  periods.  This  agreement  could  be  expressed  in  speech  called  ijmd*al - 
qatd,  or  in  action  known  as  ijmd‘al-ft'1,  or  by  silence  considered  as  ijmd'aUsukut.  Enc.  of  Isl,  s.v.  idjma 
§adr  al-SharPa,  Tawfib*  P*  339  sqq .  Aghnides,  Muhammadan  Theories,  etc.,  p.  60  sqq . 
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accepts  ijma'  of  the  Companions  and  even  then  on  condition  that  it  docs 
not  contradict  Kitab  and  Sunna. 

The  reasons  why  he  rejects  the  ijma ‘  of  others  than  the  Companions 
are  (i)  that  once  Caliph  ‘Umar  despatched  a  letter  to  Qadi  Shuraih.  in  which 
he  ordered  Shuraih  to  abide  by  the  Qur’an  in  his  decisions  ;  in  case  the 
Qur’an  did  not  help  him  in  the  matter,  he  should  search  in  the  Sunna  for 
it,  and  if  even  the  Sunna  failed  to  decide  it,  he  should  follow  the  ijma', 
agreement  of  the  Companions  on  the  question,  (ii)  when  Ibn-‘Abbas 
could  not  decide  a  case  by  the  Qur’an  or  the  Sunna,  he  followed  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Abu-Bakr  and  ‘Umar.1 

After  basing  his  argument  on  the  above  principles,  Ibn-Taimiyya 
classifies  the  statements  of  the  Companions  into  four  grades.2 

(i)  A  statement  that  does  not  contradict  a  nass  and  which  was 
evidently  known  among  the  Companions  and  nobody  objected  to  it. 
This  he  calls  ijma  iqrari.3 

(ii)  One  that  was  not  widely  known  among  the  Companions,  but 
which  is  known  to  have  passed  without  contradiction.  This  he  calls 
a  hujja,  authority,  which  must  be  followed. 

(Hi)  One  that  was  not  widely  known  among  the  Companions  and 
which  met  with  contradiction.  This  must  be  accepted  as  a  hujja 
which  is  universally  agreed  upon.4 

( iv )  One  about  which  it  is  not  known  whether  other  Companions 
agreed  upon  it  or  not.  This  must  remain  in  suspense,  but  if  there  be 
any  Sunna  against  it,  it  must  be  rejected  and  the  Sunna  acted  upon. 
When  an  ijma'  contradicts  a  nass,  text  of  the  Qur’an,  Ibn-Taimiyya 
continues, "  there  must  be  another  nass  with  the  ijma  to  supersede  the 
previous  one.  A  Sunna  cannot  abrogate  the  Kitab.  A  verse  of  the  Qur’an 
can  only  be  abrogated  by  another  verse,  not  by  ijma  or  Sunna. 

Ibn-Taimiyya  accepts  qiyas,  analogy,  as  one  of  the  four  fundamental 
principles  of  Islamic  law,5  but  he  argues  in  his  treatise  Fi  ma'n  al-Qiyas 
against  certain  processes  of  analogy  adopted  by  the  Hanafites  and  other 
jurists.  This  treatise  confirms  the  statement  made  above,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  makes  clear  his  opinion  that  qiyas  is  subordinate  to  the  literal! 
meaning  of  the  scriptures. 

The  definition  of  qiyas  given  by  him  is  as  follows: 

Qiyas  means  the  combination  of  two  similar  things  and  the  differen¬ 
tiation  of  two  dissimilar  things.  The  first  is  called  qiyas  al-tard  and  the 

1.  MRK,  I,  215  sq . 

2.  Ibn-Taimiyya,  Qd'idat  Jalil  fi(l-Tawassul  wci’l-Wasila,  Cairo,  1345  A.H.,  p.  100. 

3.  This  is  also  called  ijma4 al-sukut  or  al-taqrxr. 

4.  MRK,  I,  216  sq. 

5.  Ibid.,  I,  208. 

•  I j  I  jJ*  \jl  Jf-  **^**aJ  I  I  I  V  Ift  J*-  1  I 

6.  Ibid.,  II,  217-276. 
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second  qiyds  al-aks.1 

In  a  valid  analogy,  the  cause  (‘ilia)  by  which  the  ruling  (hukm)  is 
attached  to  the  basis  ( asl  or  maqls  ‘ alaih )  must  be  found  also  in  the  /ar‘, 
or  maqls  (thing  compared)  without  any  contradiction  that  may  oppose  the 
application  of  the  ruling  to  the  maqls.2 

Having  stated  his  view  on  qiyds  Ibn-Taimiyya  declared  that  there  is  no 
accepted  practice  in  Islam  which  is  against  qiyds,  and  that  it  is  not  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  valid  qiyds  that  every  scholar  should  know  its  validity. 
Indeed,  it  may  sometimes  appear  contrary  to  his  own  conception.3 

In  order  to  appreciate  his  arguments  it  is  worth  while  to  take  a  few 
problems  from  his  treatise  on  qiyds  4  in  which  he  attacked  the  Hanafite 
reasoning,  and  to  discuss  how  far  he  was  justified  in  censuring  the  Hanafites. 

According  to  Abu-Hanlfa,  in  business  transactions  there  are  certain 
practices  such  as  mudaraba,5  musaqa,6  muzaraa ,7  etc.,  which  though  they 
cannot  be  declared  lawful  by  analogy,  are  considered  lawful  by  virtue  of 
istihsan6.  Ibn-Taimiyya  does  not  contradict  the  result  of  this  istihsan  but 
seeks  to  prove  that  none  of  these  practices  is  contrary  to  analogy  and  that 
Abu-Hanlfa  is  wrong  in  his  reasoning.9 

1.  MRK,  II,  217. 

2.  This  is  more  clearly  expressed  by  Sadr  al-^ari'a  in  his  al-Tawdih,  p.  360,  (ed.  Cal.  1245  A.H.). 
Qiyds  in  SharVa  means  the  process  of  transferring  the  hukm  (ruling)  from  one  thing  to  another  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  same  4 ilia  (reason)  which  exists  in  both,  and  which  is  not  based  solely  on  lexical  arguments. 
The  first  is  called  a$l  (root)  or  maqis  4 alaih  (thing  compared  with)  and  the  second  maqis  (thing  compared). 
For  instance,  nabidh  has  been  forbidden  by  some  jurists  because  wine  is  prohibited.  Wine  is  forbidden 
because  it  causes  drunkenness,  and  because  this  drunkenness  is  also  caused  by  nabidh  the  prohibition 
in  wine  should  be  applied  to  nabidh.  which  must  therefore  be  declared  forbidden. 

3.  MRK,  II,  218. 

j*J« 'if  \jr LI 1  q*  o ^ o J j  UJI  ijr Li! I <«Ja] L  L Li  li£  U  aju  |  ^ 

^ Lillli)  fe  1  | j  (yj  »  j  1  J-Ua!1  l  (j»Lsn  y-  ^  j  . 

*  u~**  J  Ulfe  U»J  J  JCui  I  ^Lili  UU 

4.  Ibid.,  II,  217-276. 

5.  MudSraba  signifies  a  contract  of  co-partnership,  of  which  the  one  party,  (the  proprietor)  is  entitled 
to  a  profit  on  account  of  the  stock  ( ras  al-mal),  he  being  denominated  rabb  al-mdl  or  proprietor  of  the 
stock  ;  and  the  other  party  is  entitled  to  a  profit  on  account  of  his  labour  ;  and  this  last  is  denominated  the 
mud<5tib  (or  manager)  inasmuch  as  he  derives  a  benefit  from  his  own  labour  and  endeavours.  Grady, 
p.  454- 

6.  Musaqa.  This  is  a  contract  between  two  men,  one  of  whom  takes  charge  of  the  fruit-trees  of  the  other 
man  on  condition  that  the  crops  shall  be  divided  between  them  on  specified  terms. 

7.  Muzaraa.  This  is  a  contract  between  two  persons,  one  being  a  landlord  and  the  other  a  cultivator, 
in  which  both  agree  that  whatever  is  produced  by  cultivation  of  the  land  shall  be  divided  between  them 
in  specified  proportions. 

8.  Enc.  of  Isl.  s.v.  Istihsan  (supplement). 

9.  Ibn-Taimiyya,  Kit.  ft  UfUl  al  Fiqh,  Berl.  4592,  fol.  57  (6)  sqq. 

alliU  Lilli  UJ  I  j  cJlL  Llj  ii*  1  J jit 

*  U1U  oliLII  ^oil  l  j  ^LiJ I  j  dUL  4J I  al.  jyf.  |  j  dJlil 

p.  305  ;  Ris.fi  ma'n~al-qiyds  in  MRK ,  II,  218.  Majmu'at  Fatawd,  III  (2nd  part). 
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He  points  out  that  the  Hanafites  unreasonably  make  the  above  transac¬ 
tions  contrary  to  analogy  by  comparing  them  to  Ijara,  hire,  in  which  the 
'iwad,  thing  received  in  exchange,  is  unknown  and  ‘amal,  labour  and  ribh, 
profit  are  not  defined.1  In  his  opinion,  (a)  these  transactions  are  purely 
of  the  type  of  musharakat,  sharing  in  a  business,  ( b )  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  system  of  muawadat,  mutual  exchange,  in  which  the  exchanges 
should  previously  be  specified,  and  (c)  the  object  in  them  is  not  the  labour 
but  the  wages.2 

Further,  in  mudaraba  the  proprietor  does  not  intend  to  gain  the  labour 
of  the  employee.  For  instance,  a  land-owner  employs  a  man  to  plough  his 
field  on  condition  that  they  will  share  the  crop  between  them.  If  the  crop 
is  destroyed  by  a  flood  the  labourer  gets  nothing  for  his  labour  and  the 
land-owner  cannot  expect  anything  from  the  labourer  for  his  seeds  or 
land.  The  employee  expects  the  benefit  of  his  labour  and  the  employer 
that  of  his  money  or  property  :  whatever  the  benefit  be,  they  will  divide  it 
between  themselves.  This  is  why  Ibn-Taimiyya  suggests  that  in  mudaraba 
it  is  forbidden  to  assign  the  crop  of  a  particular  part  of  the  land  to  either 
of  the  parties,  as  this  will  hinder  them  from  acting  justly.3 

The  problem  of  Ijara : — The  Hanafites  consider  it  to  be  bai' al-ma' dum, 
the  selling  of  non-existing  goods,  but  a  transaction  which  has  been  made 
lawful,  contrary  to  analogy,  by  means  of  istihsan.  Ibn-Taimiyya  contradicts 
them  and  says  that  it  is  in  full  agreement  with  analogy.4  His  argument  is 
that  ijara  is  a  special  kind  of  transaction  recommended  by  the  Prophet, 
in  which  it  is  not  necessary  (though  Abu-Hanifa  thought  otherwise)  to 
present  the  mubi'a  on  the  spot.  The  reason  why  selling  of  non-existing 
goods  has.  been  made  unlawful,  is  that  it  is  sometimes  deceptive,  as  when 
a  thing  is  sold  which  cannot  be  delivered,5  but  ijara,  though  it  resembles 
bai  al-ma'dum,  is  not  deceptive  at  all — it  is  a  contract  of  ordinary  mutual 
exchange.  Such  a  contract  cannot  be  held  void  simply  on  the  ground  that 
its  usufruct  is  non-existing.  Neither  the  Qur’an  nor  the  Sunna  forbids  it. 
On  the  contrary  there  is  a  hint  of  the  lawfulness  of  such  a  contract  in  the 
Qur’  an  in  permitting  the  hiring  of  nurses  for  suckling.6 

As  regards  the  practice  of  mudaraba,  Ibn-Taimiyya  notes  that  it  is  not 
a  new  thing  in  Islam.  It  had  already  been  in  existence  in  the  Days  of 

1.  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  fianalitc  reasoning  see  Hiddya,  Kit.  al-Buyu  under  each  chapt.  of 
mudaraba,  musdqdt,  etc. 

2.  MKK,  II,  218  sq. 

3.  Ibid,  II,  219  sq. 

4.  Ibid.,  II,  237-53- 

5.  Ibid.,  II,  246.  For  example,  to  sell  a  runaway  slave. 

^  o  >  A 

6.  MRK,  II,  237  sq.  Quran,  Sura  Ixv,  6-7.  -  ^  jlj 

’  The  above  verses  which  permit  suckling  by  foster-mothers  have  been  explained  away  by  the  Hanafite 
jurists  in  several  ways.  They  did  not  hold  it  to  be  selling  of  non -existing  goods,  for  some  of  them  were 
”  of  opinion  that  the  remuneration  that  a  nurse  receives  is  not  for  her  suckling  but  for  taking  care  of  the 
babies,  and  so  on.  Hiddya,  kit.  al-rida *. 
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Ignorance.  The  Prophet  himself  in  his  early  days  made  a  contract  of 
mudaraba  with  Khadlja  in  her  business,  and  the  Companions  did  the  same 
among  themselves.  After  the  advent  of  Islam  the  Prophet  maintained 
this  practice  and  thus  it  was  authenticated  by  the  Sunna. 

In  addition  to  Ibn-Taimiyya’s  treatise  on  qiyas  we  have  another 
pamphlet  written  by  his  pupil,  lbn-Qaiyyim,  onthesame  theme,2  in  which 
we  find  more  than  forty  questions  all  of  which  are  dealt  with  exactly  on  the 
same  lines  as  those  adopted  by  his  teacher,  though  he  brings  into  his 
risala  more  curious  problems  than  those  discussed  by  Ibn-Taimiyya. 

From  these  two  treatises  it  is  clear  that  neither  Ibn-Taimiyya  nor  his 
pupil  lbn-Qaiyyim  disagrees  with  the  Hanafites  in  their  decisions.  The 
only  point  in  which  they  disagree  is  that  they  do  not  accept  certain  technical 
terms  of  qiyas,  ramely  istihsan  of  the  Hanafites  and  istislah,  and  istishab 
adopted  by  the  Shafites  and  Malikites.  They  seem  to  have  misunderstood 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Hanafites  called  the  problems  in  question  contrary 
to  analogy.  Abu-Hanifa  and  his  followers,  when  they  speak  of  qiyas, 
mean  by  it  al-qiyas  al-jali  (an  analogy  readily  understood  by  every  body), 
because  they  divided  qiyas  into  two  classes,  namely  al-jali  and  al-khafi. 
The  latter  has  been  named  istihsan.  So  whenever  they  find  any  problem 
that  does  not  come  under  the  category  of  al-jali  they  call  it  khilaf  al-qiyas, 
contrary  to  analogy.  Under  these  circumstances  Ibn-Taimiyya  and  his 
pupil  seem  to  have  been  labouring  under  a  misapprehension  in  composing 
such  treatises  against  the  Hanafites.  The  Hanafites  may  not  be  wrong  in 
declaring  mudaraba,  etc.,  contrary  to  analogy  according  to  their  own  stand¬ 
point.  For  example,  in  regard  to  mudaraba,  the  argument  as  to  whether  it 
is  ijara  or  musharaka  is  only  hair-splitting. 

That  the  arguments  used  by  our  author  and  his  pupil  are  mere  asrar 
or  remote  causes  is  also  manifested  in  the  writings  of  lbn-Qaiyyim,  for  in 
the  course  of  his  arguments  he  repeatedly  tells  us  that  such  and  such 
problems  are  intelligible  only  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  of  the  Shari' a .3 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  Ibn-Taimiyya  blames  the  early  caliphs  for 
their  decisions,4  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  never  does  so.  Of  course  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  point  out  the  mistakes  of  the  early  leaders  whenever  he 
finds  them  to  have  misunderstood  the  true  meaning  of  tradition  or  of 
verses  of  the  Qur’an.  He  relates  instances  of  wrong  judgments  on  the 

gart  of  the  early  caliphs  and  maintains  his  own  opinion  as  against  them. 

iut  it  should  be  observed  that  his  object  in  doing  so  was  not  to  glorify 
himself  or  to  criticise  these  early  leaders,  but  to  find  out  the  true  solution 

i.  MRK,  I,  21 1  sq. 

2.  Al-Qiyds  fj’l-Shar*  al-Islami,  Cairo,  1346  A.H. 

3.  lbn-Qaiyyim  al-Jawziyya,  Fu^ul  li  lbn-Qaiyyim  fi *  l-Qiyast  published  with  Al-Qiyds  fi’l-Sbar*  al» 
Isldmi  of  Ibn-Taimiyya,  Cairo,  1346,  pp.  135,  138,  201,  216,  217,  220,  etc. 

4.  Goldziher,  Die  Zahiriten,  pp.  188,  190;  Z.D.M.G.  52/156  ;  Brockelmann,  Geschichte  der  Arabischen 
Litttratur,  II,  102. 
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of  a  problem.  He  has  a  profound  respect  for  them  all,  which  has  been 
well  exhibited  in  the  title  and  contents  of  his  Raf'al-Malam  ‘an  al  A'immat 
al-A'lam  (Removal  of  Blame  from  the  Great  Leaders).1  Moreover,  in  his 
Minhaj  al-Sunna,2  he  repeatedly  quotes  traditions  from  the  Prophet  for¬ 
bidding  ill-feelings  against  the  early  leaders  of  Islam.  Therefore  the  view 
expressed  by  Goldziher,  “  So  scheute  er  (Ibn-Taimiyya)  sich  auch  nicht, 
die  ersten  Chalifen  offen  zu  tadeln,  ‘Omar  zich  er  eines  Fehler,  von  ‘All 
sagte  er,  das  er  in  17  Fragen  eine  irrige  Entscheidung  traf”  cannot 
stand.3  It  is  true  that  Ibn-Taimiyya  mentions  the  mistakes  of  ‘All4  as  well 
as  of  ‘Umar,6  but  he  does  so  not  in  order  to  injure  their  prestige,  but 
either  in  the  course  of  his  own  investigation  of  Hadlth  materials,  or  in 
defence  of  the  Sunnis  against  the  exaggerations  of  the  Shi'as. 

Now  let  us  consider  a  few  striking  fatwas  given  by  Ibn-Taimiyya. 
‘Asqalan!  tells  us  that  Ibn-Taimiyya  disagreed  with  the  four  imams  on 
several  questions  of  jurisprudence,6  but  he  (‘Asqalan!)  does  not  enumerate 
them.  The  following  examples  may  be  quoted  from  the  Majmu'at  Fatawi 
of  I  bn  -T aimiyya . 7 

(1)  Juice  of  plants,  etc.  may  be  used  for  wudu,  minor  ablution. 

(2)  It  is  lawful  in  performing  the  ablution  not  only  to  wipe  the  shoes 
and  feet  but  even  to  wipe  over  anything  which  cannot  be  put  off  easily. 

(3)  There  is  no  limit  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  fehu/T. 
inner  shoes,  may,  if  necessary,  continue  to  be  wiped  (instead  of  making 
full  ablution).  While  travelling  to  Egypt  Ibn-Taimiyya  himself  did  so. 

(4)  It  is  lawful  in  performing  ablution  to  wipe  lafaif,  anything 
like  socks  covering  the  feet. 

(5)  It  is  allowed  to  perform  daily  and  jumu' a  prayers  after  tayamm- 
um  (a  formal  ablution  with  fine  sand),  if  there  is  no  time  for  ablution  with 
water. 

(6)  There  is  no  fixed  period  for  haid,  menstruation,  tuhr,  legal 
purity,  and  ay  as,  the  age  at  which  menstruation  stops.  They  may  vary 
according  to  one's  nature. 

(7)  One  who  has  missed  prayers  intentionally  need  not  perform 
them  anew.  He  should  say  plenty  of  optional  prayers  instead. 

(8)  In  order  to  benefit  from  the  concession  of  qasr,  shortening  of 
prayers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  journey  of  any  specified  distance,  for 

1.  Majmu'at  Rasa’il ,  l.c.,  pp.  55-83. 

2.  M.  Surma  I,  153  sq.  These  were  directed  in  the  first  place  against  the  §h!‘ite  abuse  of  Abd-Bakr  and 
'Umar. 

3.  Pie  Zahiriten,  l.c.,  p.  188  sqq ;  Brockelmann,  II,  102. 

4.  M.  Sunna,  IV,  137. 

5.  Ris,  raf'al  Maldm  in  MajmQ'dt  Rasd'il,  l.c.,  p.  56. 

6.  ‘AsqalanI,  al-Durar  aUKdmina  (Hyderabad,  1348  A.H.),  Vol.  I,  158. 

7.  Vol.  IV  (2nd  part),  pp.  2-220 ;  cf.  Nawab  $iddlq  Hasan  Khan  Bahadur,  Itlyaf  al-Nubald'  (in  Persian) 
Cawnpur,  India,  1288,  pp.  216-17. 
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it  depends  solely  on  local  customs,  al-'urf. 

(9)  Ablution  is  not  necessary  for  making  a  prostration  after  reciting 
the  verses  that  require  it. 

(10)  Raf‘al~yadain,  lifting  of  hands  at  every  ruku,  is  not  unlawful 
for  any  one,  to  whatever  school  he  may  belong. 

The  problem  of  tahlll: — Ibn-Taimiyya  was  not  against  the  institution  of 
tahlll  as  prescribed  by  the  verse  of  the  Qur’an,  Sura  II,  230.  “  But  if  the 
husband  divorce  her  (  a  third  time)  it  is  not  lawful  for  him  to  take  her 
again,  until  she  shall  have  married  another  husband  ;  and  if  he  also  divorce 
her,  then  shall  no  blame  attach  to  them  if  they  return  to  each  other,  think¬ 
ing  that  they  can  keep  within  the  bounds  fixed  by  God."  But  what  he 
condemned  was  the  existing  practice  of  his  time,1  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
early  days  of  Islam.  The  correct  interpretation  of  the  verse,  he  suggests, 
is  that  a  man  may  remarry  his  thrice  divorced  wife  only  (i)  when  another 
man  marries  her  in  his  own  interest  and  not  with  an  evil  intention  of 
making  her  lawful  for  the  first  husband,  and  ( ii )  if  the  man  then  either 
dies  or  divorces  her  on  account  of  any  unbearable  trouble  between  them. 
In  support  of  this  explanat  ion  he  quotes  a  number  of  traditions  and  opinions 
of  the  Companions.  He  also  gives  us  the  opinion  of  the  jurists — Shafi‘1, 
Ahmad,  Malik,  etc.,  who  disallowed  tahlll,  as  understood  by  the  common 
people  and  was  current  among  them.  He  moreover  quotes  the  first 
tradition  of  the  Bukhari,  “  Actions  are  judged  by  intentions,  "  in  support 
of  his  arguments,  and  asserts  that  if  a  man  does  even  a  good  action  with 
evil  intention,  he  commits  sin.2 

What  he  means  by  this  is  that  the  Qur’an  permits  a  divorced  wife  to  be 
remarried  only  under  the  aforesaid  conditions,  laying  stress  cn  the  point 
that  there  must  not  be  any  intention  of  divorce  in  the  second  marriage  on 
the  part  of  the  woman  or  the  man,  in  order  to  make  her  lawful  for  the 
first  husband. 

We  have  seen  that  in  deciding  points  of  law  Ibn-Taimiyya  is  not  against 
ijma ‘  or  qiyas,  though  he  accepts  the  first  in  a  narrower  sense  and  holds  the 
latter  subordinate  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text.  We  may  justly  give 
him  the  credit  for  his  honesty  of  purpose  in  searching  for  the  truth  un¬ 
fettered  by  the  chains  of  taqlld  or  blind  following  of  authority.  The 
underlying  principle  in  giving  the  striking  fatwas  seems  to  be  that  he  does 

1.  Prof.  Macdonald  makes  the  following  statement  of  the  misuse  of  tahlil,  and  the  protest  of  Ibn-Tai¬ 

miyya  against  it.  “ . .  .  .and  the  custom,"  he  says,  “  has  grown  up,  when  a  man  has  thus  divorced  his  wife 
in  hasty  anger,  of  employing  another  to  marry  her  on  a  pledge  of  divorcing  her  again  next  day.  Some¬ 
times  the  man  so  employed  refuses  to  carry  out  his  contract ;  such  refusal  is  a  frequent  motif  in  oriental 
tales.  To  avoid  this,  the  husband  not  infrequently  employs  one  of  his  slaves- and  presents  him  to  his 
former  wife  the  next  day.  A  slave  can  legally  marry  a  free  woman,  but  when  he  becomes  her  property, 
the  marriage  is  annulled,  ipso  facto,  because  a  slave  cannot  be  the  husband  of  his  mistress  or  a  slave  wo¬ 
man  the  wife  of  her  master.  It  is  to  Ibn-Taimiyya’s  credit  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  to  lift  up  their  voices 
against  this  abomination." — Theology ,  p.  276.  •  .  . 

2.  To  this  topic  Ibn-Taimiyya  devoted  pp.  2-226  in  his  Majmu‘dt-i-Fatawi,  III,  (and  part).  1 
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not  follow  any  restriction  laid  down  by  the  jurists  in  certain  problems  of 
jurisprudence.  He  goes  back  to  the  early  sources  of  the  Kitab  and  the 
Sunna,  and  interprets  them  in  a  wider  way  so  as  to  derive  the  full  benefit 
of  the  privileges  recommended  by  them. 

In  regard  to  the  right  of  ijtihad,  (private  judgment)  Ibn-Taimiyyadoes 
not  go  against  the  popular  view.  In  his  opinion  two  groups  of  mujtahids 
will  not  be  pardoned  for  their  judgments.  They  are  the  self-opinionated 
and  the  careless.  In  proof  of  this,  he  quotes  the  saying  of  the  Prophet, 
“  Judges  are  three,  two  in  Hell,  and  one  in  Heaven.  The  one  in  Heaven 
is  he  who  knows  the  truth  of  a  matter  and  gives  his  decisions  accordingly. 
As  for  the  two  who  are  in  Hell,  one  judges  ignorantly  and  the  other, 
though  he  knows  the  true  affair,  acts  contrary  to  it.”  The  rest,  he  adds, 
deserve  recompense  in  spite  of  their  errors,  as  it  is  difficult  to  give  right 
judgments  in  all  matters.1 

Ibn-Taimiyya  further  notes  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  mujtahidto  be 
acquainted  with  all  traditions,  because  if  such  a  condition  is  laid  down  for 
ijtihad  not  a  single  mujtahid  would  be  available  in  the  community.2 

SlRAJUL  HaQ. 


1.  Kit,  ft  Uful  al-Fiqh,  Berl.  4592,  fol.  47 /a  ;  Majmu'dt  Rasd'U ,  l.c.,  pp.  64,  69* 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  58. 
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TIPO  Sultan’s  success  on  the  Malabar  Coast  forced  the  English  to 
ask  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Major  Campbell  drew  up  the 
terms  of  the  armistice,  which  was  signed  on  the  2nd  of  August 
1783.1  The  Bombay  Government  had  sent  three  small  vessels  with 
provisions,  but  these  could  not  arrive  in  time.  The  vessel  carrying  Bri¬ 
gadier-General  Macleod  also  could  not  leave  Bombay  earlier  than  the 
1 2th  August. 

But  the  Madras  Government  was  anxious  for  peace  with  Tipu  Sultan. 
Lord  Macartney  had  already  twice  made  efforts  in  this  direction.  A 
treaty  with  Tipu  Sultan  was  regarded  as  a  logical  consequence  of  the 
peace  declared  between  England  and  France  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
Tipu  being  the  ally  of  the  King  of  France.2  The  Commissioners  of  the 
Madras  Government  were  therefore  on  their  way  to  restart  negotiations 
with  Tipu.3 

Brigadier-General  Macleod  had  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  policy  of  peace  when  he  arrived  off  Mangalore  on  the  17th  August, 
1783.  He,  however,  thought  that  the  Bombay  Government  had  borne 
the  chief  burden  of  the  war  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  and  therefore  was  more 
concerned  in  negotiating  a  peace  with  Tipu  than  the  Madras  Govern¬ 
ment.4  Accordingly,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Tipu  Sultan  in  a  letter 
to  Major  Campbell,  saying  “  I  rejoice  in  the  idea  of  a  general  peace  as  I 
shall  get  home  happily  to  my  little  family.  It  would  make  me  proud  to 
see  the  warlike  prince  I  once  had  the  honour  of  fighting.”6  He  also  wrote 
to  Tipu  Sultan  for  permission  to  land  and  interview  him.6  The  permis- 

1.  Secret  Consultations  14  Nov.  1783  No.  1  (Imperial  Records  Department). 

2.  Appendix  to  Sec.  Cons,,  i8thAug.  1783. 

3.  This  Treaty  is  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Mangalore,  concluded  on  1  ith  March  1784.  Aitchison,  pp.  228. 
(Fifth  edition). 

4.  Letter  from  Genl.  Macleod  to  the  President,  Select  Committee  at  Bombay,  dated  "  Morning  Star  ” 
off  Mangalore,  Sec .  Cons.,  18th  August  1783. 

5.  Sec .  Cons.,  14th  Nov,  1783, 

6.  Letter  from  Genl.  Macleod  to  TlpG  SultSn,  dated  19th  Aug.  1783  (Sec.  Cons.  14th  Nov.  1783). 
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sion  seems  to  have  been  granted.  The  General  landed  at  Mangalore  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  “  warlike  prince.”  He  has  left  an  inter¬ 
esting  record1  of  his  conversations  with  the  Sultan  which  took  place  on 
the  20th  and  21st  of  August  1783.  In  a  letter  to  the  Select  Committee  at 
Bombay,  dated  Mangalore,  2nd  October  1783,  he  describes  his  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  Sultan  as  “  plain,  but  open  and  spirited,”  and  he  believed 
himself  to  have  “  extinguished  every  idea  in  him  (the  Sultan)  of  renewing 
the  war  with  the  English  and  inspired  him  with  a  keen  wish  to  have  their 
friendship.”2  The  following  is  the  account  of  this  interview. 

On  August  20th  Lieut. -Colonel  Campbell  presented  Brigadier- 
General  Macleod  to  the  Sultan.  The  usual  darbar  ceremonies  were  per¬ 
formed.  Some  general  conversation  took  place  which  consisted  mostly  of 
enquiries  from  the  Sultan  about  the  engagement  which  the  Brigadier- 
General  had  fought  with  the  Maratha  Fleet.3 

Tipu  then  asked  if  the  General  had  anything  particular  to  say  concern¬ 
ing  peace  or  war.  After  this  the  conversation  continued  in  the  following 
manner  (as  recorded  by  Brigadier-General  Macleod).4  Lieut.  Lighton 
acted  as  interpreter. 

Brigadier-General  Macleod  : — “  One  of  my  greatest  reasons  for  land¬ 
ing  was  that  as  there  is  now  a  prospect  of  peace  I  intend  to  return 
soon  to  Europe5  and  wish  to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  the  Nabob6 
that  I  may  give  my  own  royal  master  an  account  of  the  person  of 
so  famous  a  prince  ;  I  am  also  rejoiced  to  find  by  the  cessation  of 
arms  which  His  Highness  has  concluded  with  Lieut. -Col.  Camp¬ 
bell  that  there  was  likelihood  of  peace  between  our  nation  and  him ; 
I  am  desirous  to  strengthen  the  beginnings  of  it  by  confirming 
the  cessation  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  Bombay,  and  if  His 
Highness  would  allow  me  I  would  mention  something  to  him 
which  would  prove  it  to  be  in  his  own  interest  to  be  a  firm  friend 
to  the  English  and  would  pave  the  way  to  a  peace.” 

Nabob  : — ”  I  am  sincere  in  my  desire  for  peace  with  the  English. 
I  respect  them  and  if  they  act  fairly  with  me  I  will  be  their  friend. 
I  should  be  glad  if  the  General  would  go  to  the  King  of  England 
from  me  and  tell  him  about  me.  I  want  to  be  a  friend  to  him  and 

1.  Letter  from  Genl.  Macleod  to  TlpCi  Sultan,  dated  19th  Aug.  1783  (Sec.  Cons.  14th  Nov.  1783). 

2.  Sec.  Corn.,  20th  Janu.  1784. 

3.  This  refers  to  the  capture  of  the  English  vessel,  Ranger  Snow,  by  the  Marathas.  Genl.  Macleod 
was  on  board  the  ship  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  fight  and  was  seriously  wounded.  (Sec.  Cons., 
28th  July  1783)  vide  my  paper  on  “  The  Ranger  Snow  Episode,  Indian  Historical  Records  Commission 
Progs.,  VoL  XVIII. 

4.  A  similar  record  is  also  available  of  a  Conference  of  Srinivas  Row,  Wakil  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  with 
Haider  Ali.  (Appendix  to  Sec.  Cons.,  26th  Sept.  1762).  Another  conference  is  described  in  Forrest's 
Selections  from  Foreign  Dept.  Records,  pp.  885-895. 

5.  Sec.  Cons.,  16  Dec.  1783  no.  1  C. 

6.  Among  the  East  India  Company  records  Tipu  Sultan  is  generally  referred  to  as  M  Tipoo  Sahib  ” 
up  to  1782.  After  his  accession  he  is  addressed  as  M  Nabob  Tipoo  Sultan  Bahadur/' 
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his  people  and  will  send  presents  through  the  General  to  the  King. 
I  will  be  glad  to  see  the  General  at  my  darbar  to-morrow  and  to 
hear  all  he  has  to  say.  I  will  open  my  heart  to  him  and  he  must 
act  fairly  with  me  and  I  have  a  great  opinion  of  him  and  Lieut.  - 
Col.  Campbell.  They  have  shewed  themselves  good  warriors 
and  I  wish  to  raise  their  name.  I  will  see  them  to-morrow.” 
Brigadier-General  Macleod  then  writes  that  “  during  this  conference 
Mr.  Pierson  de  Morlat,  the  French  envoy,  came  in.  The  Nabob  told  me 
that  as  the  French  had  proposed  the  peace  he  had  sent  for  him  that  I 
might  see  him  in  the  darbar.” 


August  21  st. 

“  The  Nabob  sent  for  us  in  the  evening.  The  Nabob  asked  me  to 
proceed  in  what  I  had  to  say  to  him  which  I  did  as  follows  : — ” 

Brig.-Genl.  Macleod : — “  I  always  had  a  great  respect  for  the  Nabob 
and  his  family.  His  father  was  a  great  warrior  and  a  great  prince 
and  every  soldier  admires  him.  The  Nabob  himself  has  great 
renown  as  a  warrior  and  he  has  come  to  great  power  and  fame  at 
a  much  earlier  time  of  life  than  his  father.  I  know  the  wise  means 
that  he  is  taking  to  strengthen  his  army  and  discipline  them.  I 
wish  him  great  increase  of  power  and  glory  and  if  he  will  be  a 
friend  to  our  nation  I  should  rejoice  to  see  the  House  of  Hyder 
as  great  as  ever  that  of  Temur  (sic)  was.  But  I  will  prove  to  the 
Nabob,  if  he  will  let  me  speak  without  taking  offence,  that  if  he 
hopes  to  be  great  and  successful  it  cannot  be  by  war  with  the 
English  :  (I  was  desired  to  speak  freely  and  went  on).  The  Nabob 
is  too  well-informed  a  prince  not  to  know  that  at  the  breaking  out 
of  this  war  with  him  the  Government  of  Madras  and  their  allies 
were  not  well  prepared  for  war,  that  his  father  and  he  had  taken 
great  advantage  of  this  and  met  with  great  success  at  first ;  that 
notwithstanding  this  the  English  soon  became  equal  in  the  field 
and  at  this  moment  the  Nabob  enjoyed  recompense  for  all  his 
great  expense  and  trouble.  The  English  were  able  to  make  this 
head  against  him  when  they  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  French, 
Spaniards,  Dutch  and  Americans1  and  with  the  Marathas  in 
India.  These  wars  employed  all  their  resources  of  men,  ships 
and  money.  Now  we  have  peace  with  all  these  nations.  The 
Nabob  is  our  only  enemy  ;  all  the  force  of  the  British  Empire  may 
now  be  employed  against  him.  I  assure  the  Nabob  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  that  the  greatest  preparations  are  being  made 
against  him.  That  ships  and  men  are  daily  arriving  from  Europe 


i.  This  refers  to  the  war  of  the  American  Independence  in  which  the  French  and  Spanish  State* 
were  the  allies  of  the  American  Colonies. 
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and  will  continue  to  arrive  till  we  have  finished  the  war  with  him. 
I  own  that  the  Nabob  is  a  great  and  formidable  prince.  But  he 
cannot  but  think  that  the  English,  who  were  able  to  contest  with 
all  the  greatest  nations  in  Europe  and  with  him  and  the  Marathas 
in  India  at  the  same  time,  would  have  the  advantage  against  him 
or  any  one  of  those  enemies  alone.  The  Nabob  is  too  wise  not  to 
see  that  he  can  gain  nothing  by  the  war.  The  English  may  make 
conquests  upon  him  and  even  if  he  was  able  to  keep  his  ground 
and  lose  nothing  he  must  at  any  rate  lose  his  time,  his  money,  and 
his  best  troops.  His  superiority  in  military  talents  would  make 
him  great  against  any  other  enemy,  and  as  I  wished  well  to  his 
renown  I  wish  him  to  choose  some  other  enemy.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  advantageous  situation  of  the  English  I  am  well  convinced 
that  it  is  their  interest  and  inclination  to  have  a  firm  friendship 
with  him.  Their  principal  interest  is  in  Bengal  and  the  Carnatic. 
The  powers  most  likely  to  interfere  with  these  possessions  are  the 
Marathas  and  the  Nizam.  The  English  would  always  wish  him 
for  their  natural  ally  because  it  would  be  his  policy  to  keep  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  on  those  neighbours.  Besides  we  do  not  want  more 
territories  but  to  enjoy  peaceably  what  we  have.  We  should, 
therefore,  be  glad  to  make  peace  with  him.  I  have  now  spoken  a 
long  time,  if  what  I  have  said  is  pleasing  to  the  Nabob  I  shall  be 
happy.  I  beg  him  to  open  his  heart  to  me  and  tell  me  if  I  can  be 
of  any  use  to  him  by  telling  his  mind  to  any  of  the  governments  in 
India.  I  will  be  rejoiced  to  be  of  service  to  so  famous  a  prince.” 

Nabob  : — “  I  am  much  pleased  with  what  the  General  has  said.  I 
see  he  has  good  abilities.  He  has  spoken  sensibly  and  openly  to 
me  and  that  is  the  way  I  wish  to  be  dealt  with.1  I  am  sincere  in 
my  desire  to  have  a  firm  and  solid  friendship  with  the  English, 
and  the  General  and  Lieut. -Col.  Campbell  have  shewed  them¬ 
selves  good  warriors  and  I  should  be  glad  to  make  peace  with 
them.  I  wish  to  exalt  their  names  and  to  let  their  king  know  they 
are  good  servants.  I  will  now  say  something  about  the  war.  Some 
time  ago  Mahommad  Ally2  borrowed  above  one  hundred  lacs  of 
money  from  us  and  we  assisted  him  with  our  army.  In  return 
he  promised  to  give  us  Trichinopoly.3  But  he  broke  his  word 

1.  Being  himself  bold  and  courageous  the  Sultan  admired  courage  and  frankness  in  others. 

2.  Nawab  Muhammad  ‘All  Wala  Jah  of  the  Carnatic. 

3.  The  affair  was  a  sore  point  with  TipG  just  as  with  . Haider  All.  In  his  conversation  with  Srinivas  Row, 
Wakil  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  Haider  All  is  reported  to  have  said,  “  It  was  stipulated  that  I  should  have  Trichi¬ 
nopoly  and  Madura  made  over  to  me  ;  the  paper  of  agreement,  including  a  receipt  for  the  money  paid,  is 
here  ready,  you  may  see  it/'  and  “  upon  these  are  the  signatures,  both  of  Mahamed  Ally  Khan  and  a 
European  named  Saunders.  You  may  see  them  here."  (Forrest's  Selection  from  For.  Dept,  records, 
p.  889)  and  again  Warren  Hastings,  while  criticizing  the  Treaty  of  Mangalore  of  1784,  observes: 

“  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  one  ground  alleged  by  the  late  Nabob  Hyder  Ally  Cawn  for  com¬ 
mencing  this  war  was  that  the  Nabob  Ah  Wallah  Jah  had  failed  in  the  performance  of  the  stipulation 
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and  would  not  pay  us  the  money.  He  has  done  everything  to  shew 
himself  our  enemy.  Being  so  near  Madras  he  has  poisoned  the 
minds  of  the  English  against  my  father  and  me.  He  ha§  even  sent 
people  to  England  to  abuse  us  to  the  king  and  the  people  there. 
This  is  a  bad  usage  from  a  man  of  our  own  caste1  and  was  the 
great  cause  of  the  war.  Muhammad  Ali  is  not  true  to  the  English. 
He  has  sent  people  to  me  to  say  that  the  English  have  taken  so 
much  money  from  him  and  made  him  so  much  in  debt  that  the 
Carnatic  would  be  no  use  to  him  if  they  remain  there  and  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  be  friends  with  me  and  drive  them  out. 

I  desire  to  make  peace  with  you  and  Lieut. -Col.  Campbell.  What 
terms  do  you  propose  ?  Mr.  Bussy  and  the  French  want  to  make 
the  peace  but  I  will  do  it  myself  and  will  not  have  them  interfere. 
Make  you  the  peace  with  me  and  I  will  make  you  great.” 

Brig.-Genl.  Macleod  : — “  I  most  humbly  thank  His  Highness  for 
what  he  has  been  pleased  to  say  of  me  and  Lieut. -Col.  Campbell 
and  I  wish  to  shew  him  my  gratitude  by  doing  everything  in  my 
power  to  serve  His  Highness  consistent  with  my  duty  to  my  own 
master  and  my  country.  I  am  a  military  servant  and  General  of  the 
Bombay  Force.  I  have  no  power  to  make  peace.  That  must  be 
done  by  the  three  Governors  of  Bengal,  Bombay  and  Madras. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  confirm  the  cessation  of  arms  and  represent  His 
Highness’s  sentiments  in  the  most  favourable  way  to  the  Gover¬ 
nors.” 

Nabob  : — “  Why  cannot  the  Sardars  make  peace  ?  They  are  the 
proper  persons  to  do  it.” 

Brig.-Genl.  Macleod  : — “  It  is  ordered  by  the  King  and  Company 
that  the  Governors  and  Counsellors  shall  make  the  peace  because 
they  understand  matters  of  revenue  and  trade  better  than  the 
Sardars.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  Nabob  is  sincere  in  his  desire 
for  peace  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Governors  and  Counsellors 
will  conclude  it  with  him  to  his  satisfaction.  If  I  should  say  any¬ 
thing  against  Mahomed  Ali,  who  is  a  respectable  prince,  and  a 
steady  friend  of  the  English,  the  Nabob  himself  would  have  a  bad 
opinion  of  me.  With  respect  to  Trichinopoly  I  know  that  story 
very  well.  (I  then  related  it  as  it  is  in  Orme,2  at  which  the  Nabob 
and  his  minister  shewed  great  surprise.  They  said  I  spoke  the 

( Contd .  from  p.  91). 

made  about  30  years  past  for  the  surrender  of  Trichinopoly  with  the  Raja  of  Mysore,  to  which  Hyder 
laid  claim  as  the  representative  of  that  Government.  This  claim  is  personal  and  as  it  was  an  express 
cause  of  war,  it  ought  to  have  been  removed  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  acquired  additional  force  by  the 
past  omission  of  it,  and  on  the  Nabob’s  refusal  to  assert  his  right  by  a  renewal  of  the  war."  (Forrest’s 
Selections,  p.  1093). 

1.  TipO  means  religion.  It  would  be  interesting  to  note  that  Nawab  Muhammad  'All  always  referred 
to  IHaider  ‘All  as  the  son  of  a  Naik.  He  called  the  Mysore  rulers  Raider  Naik  and  TlpQ  Naik. 

2.  This  refers  to  Orme's  History  of  Indostan,  The  description  of  this  affair  is  in  Vol.  II. 
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truth  and  they  saw  I  knew  affairs  well).  The  Nabob  must  be 
sensible  that  the  English  never  will  give  up  Trichinopoly;  his 
mentioning  such  a  thing  would  stop  all  thoughts  of  peace.  If  he 
is  so  sincere,  as  he  has  done  me  the  honour  to  say,  I  exhort  him  to 
begin  by  renouncing  all  claim  to  Trichinopoly  that  it  may  never 
appear  again  in  dispute.  As  His  Highness  has  commended  me  for 
speaking  so  freely  I  will  add  another  advice  to  give  the  English 
at  once  a  proof  of  his  good-will  and  magnanimity  by  releasing  all 
their  prisoners  immediately.  This  will  strike  all  mankind  with  a 
high  idea  of  his  grandeur  of  soul.  It  will  also  be  a  noble  token  of 
his  good-will.  I  advise  it  for  the  sake  of  his  renown  as  much  as  for 
the  sake  of  the  prisoners,  for  as  a  peace  will  certainly  take  place, 
a  few  months’  longer  captivity  is  of  no  great  consequence.  I  will 
never  deceive  the  Nabob.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
propose  terms  of  peace.  I  have  no  power  to  do  so,  though  I 
believe  the  Governor  of  Bombay  would  trust  me  to  make  their 
share  of  the  peace.  I  wish  the  peace  equal  for  both  sides  and  that 
it  may  be  lasting.” 

Nabob  : — “  I  praise  you  for  what  you  say,  I  believe  you  speak  truly 
and  openly  to  me  which  I  like.  At  your  request  and  Col.  Campbell's 
I  will  release  the  prisoners — everyone  of  them — immediately.  If 
you  will  go  with  me  to  Seringapatam  I  will  deliver  every  man  to 
you  and  you  may  send  them  to  their  different  governments. 

\ftll  you  engage  that  if  peace  is  not  made  these  prisoners  shall  be 
sent  back  to  me  ? 

Brig.-Genl.  Macleod  : — “  I  engage  my  head  for  it  exclusive  of  the 
common  accident  of  death.” 

Nabob  : — "  Go  with  me  to  Seringapatam.  I  will  give  you  the  pris¬ 
oners.  Mr.  Bussy  shall  not  make  the  peace  for  me.  You  shall 
make  it.  I  will  send  the  terms  with  you  to  Madras  on  which  I  will 
make  peace,  v/ill  you  go  ?” 

Brig.-Genl.  Macleod  : — "  I  humbly  thank  your  Highness  for  the 
great  honour  you  do  me  in  promising  to  give  up  the  prisoners  at 
my  request  and  desiring  me  to  make  the  peace  for  you.  I  will  go 
most  readily  and  your  Highness  will  promise  in  case  the  peace 
does  not  take  place  to  send  me  either  to  Tellicherry  or  Bombay 
as  I  shall  choose.” 

Nabob  : — “  I  do  promise  it.  Let  me  know  to-morrow  what  horses, 
palankeen  and  etc.,  you  and  your  suite  will  want.  Mangalore 
and  other  places  will  remain  according  to  the  cessation.  I  will 
give  up  all  claim  to  Trichinopoly.” 

The  above  is  a  true  account. 

(Sd.)  Norman  Macleod,  Brig. -General. 

(Sd.)  John  Campbell,  Lieut.-Colonel. 
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The  subsequerit  events,  however,  took  a  different  shape  than  is 
suggested  by  the  very  cordial  tone  of  the  foregoing  conversations  between 
Tipu  Sultan  and  Brigadier-General  Macleod.  While  suspending  hostili¬ 
ties  Col.  Campbell  had  accepted  very  disadvantageous  terms.  He  had 
agreed  for  instance  to  receive  no  supplies  of  victual  by  sea — the  only  way 
by  which  he  could  possibly  receive  them.1  Thus  the  question  of  send¬ 
ing  provisions  to  the  garrison  became  the  chief  point  of  dispute  between 
Tipu  Sultan  and  the  English  army  officers.  Brigadier-General  Macleod 
was  keen  on  supplying  as  large  a  quantity  of  victuals  as  he  could  from 
Tellicherry  or  Bombay  so  that  the  garrison  might  not  surrender,  as  the 
loss  of  Mangalore,  he  thought,  would  greatly  affect  the  impending  peace 
negotiations  and  would  thus  put  Tipu  into  a  more  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion.  When  Tipu  put  restrictions  on  the  supply  of  provisions  he  was 
accused  of  violating  the  articles  of  the  truce.  A  lengthy  correspondence 
between  Tipu  Sultan  and  General  Macleod  took  place  which  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  Wilks  as  “  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  diplo¬ 
macy.”2  The  following  two  letters3  are  typical  of  many  that  passed 
between  the  Sultan  and  the  English  General.  After  his  return  from 
Tellicherry  General  Macleod  wrote  to  Tipu  Sultan. 

“  I.  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Highness  that  I  am  returned 
to  this  place  in  order  to  know  from  you  what  are  your  intentions 
about  Mangalore  and  whether  you  have  allowed  Col.  Campbell  to 
receive  one  month’s  provisions  according  to  the  articles  of  cessation. 
I  have  brought  with  me  one  month’s  provisions,  and  I  desire  you  to 
admit  them  into  the  Fort  as  you  promised  by  the  articles.  If  you  do 
admit  them  peace  will  go  on  between  you  and  the  English,  and  they 
will  love  you  as  a  great  and  good  prince.  If  you  refuse  to  admit  them 
I  will  write  immediately  to  all  our  Admirals  and  Generals  and  to  the 
Governors  of  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay  that  you  have  broken 
your  faith  and  that  your  promises  are  good  for  nothing.  You  will 
soon  be  sorry  ;  Sir  Richd.  Bickerton  one  of  our  King’s  greatest 
Sirdars  by  sea,  and  who  always  stands  in  his  presence,  is  now  here  with 
the  ships  which  you  see.  I  wish  to  have  your  answer  soon.  Admiral 
Hughes  will  soon  be  here,  and  I  will  tell  him  what  you  say  and  do. 
I  beg  you  to  send  the  enclosed  letter  to  Col.  Campbell. 

May  God  direct  your  mind  to  wisdom,  truth  and  prosperity.” 

The  Nabob’s  reply.4 

“  Yours  I  receive.  I  am  very  glad  you  are  come  back,  as  well  at 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Richd.  Bickerton.  The  things  which  could  be  got 
in  the  country  for  the  Fort’s  provision,  I  have  ordered  to  be  sold  at 

1.  Cambridge  History  of  India ,  Vol.  V,  p,  288. 

2.  Wilks,  Historical  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India ,  p.  67,  Vol.  II,  2nd  edition. 

3.  Sec.  Cons.,  20th  Jany.  1784,  No.  29. 

4.  This  is  most  probably  the  translation  of  the  Sult&n's  letter  by  some  army  Munshi  and  there  are 
therefore  mistakes*  of  language,  grammar  and  punctuation. 
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proper  price  and  they  buy  it  every  day.  You  have  wrote  me  that  you 
have  with  you  a  month  of  provisions  for  the  Fort.  In  the  articles  it  is 
not  mentioned  that  you  should  bring  any  on  the  sea,  rice  and  other 
provisions  ;  look  upon  the  article  then  you  will  know  when  you 
were  here  last  to  oblige  your  friendship.  I  have  let  go  into  the  Fort 
one  month  of  arrack  and  other  provisions  at  two  different  times, 
which  is  not  according  to  the  article,  which  was  come  on  the  sea,  if 
you  go  according  to  the  article  I  will  do  the  same. 

What  can  I  say  more  ?  ” 

A  true  copy 

(Sd.)  Thos.  Lighton,  Secretary. 


Mangalore,  Pettah,  24th  Oct.  1783. 

Thus  the  correspondence  continued.  The  Sultan,  however,  did  not 
give  way.  The  lack  of  provisions  made  the  condition  in  the  garrison  miser¬ 
able.  On  the  29th  January  1784  Lieut. -Col.  Campbell  surrendered  to  the 
Sultan.  In  a  letter1  to  the  Select  Committee  of  Fort  St.  George,  dated 
6th  February  1784,  he  wrote,  “With  pain  I  have  the  cruel  mortification 
of  acquainting  you  that  on  the  29th  of  last  month  I  found  myself  from 
the  distress  of  the  garrison  in  every  respect  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  delivering  up  the  Fort  of  Mangalore  to  the  Nabob  under 
articles  the  most  beneficial  I  could  ask  for  the  garrison  and  which  the 
Nabob  has  most  hon’bly  and  strictly  adhered  to.”  This  Was  a  serious 
loss  for  the  English.  They  had  decided  not  to  surrender  Mangalore  till  all 
English  prisoners  were  released.  But  Tipu  Sultan  was  not  going  to  take 
any  risks.  Col.  Fullarton  was  at  Tellicherry  contemplating  a  march 
towards  Seringapatam  ;  Brigadier-General  Macleod  attacked  the  Bibi  of 
Cannanore  ;2  these  facts  had  greatly  estranged  his  feelings.  General 
Macleod  never  went  to  Seringapatam  as  was  contemplated  in  his  con¬ 
versations  with  the  Sultan.  Instead,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Madras  Government,  Messrs.  Sadlier,  Staunton  and  Hudlestone,  nego¬ 
tiated  with  the  Sultan  the  Treaty  of  Mangalore  of  1784. 


Irshad  H.  Baqai. 


1.  Sec.  Cons.,  18th  March  1784,  No.  3. 

2.  Vide  Dr.  S.  N.  Sen's  paper  in  "  The  Cannanore  Incident,”  Indian  Historical  Records  Commission 
Progs.  Vol.  XVIII. 
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Authenticity  of  an  important  document  of  the  Prophet. 

A  DOCUMENT  of  concessions  conferred  by  Prophet  Muhammad 
(Peace  be  on  him !)  upon  the  descendants  of  Salman  al-Farsi,  the 
famous  Companion  of  the  Prophet,  was  discovered  about  a  hundred 
years  ago.  A  lithographed  reproduction  of  the  manuscript  under  the 
caption  ‘Ahd  Namah,  together  with  another  ‘Ahd  Namah  of  Khalif  ‘Aliy, 
along  with  their  translations  in  Persian  and  another  in  Gujarati  by 
Sorabjee  Jamshetji  Jejeebhoy  were  published  at  his  own  cost  by  Sir  Jamshetji 
Jejeebhoy,  Kt.,  in  Bombay  in  1851  A.C.  A  member  of  the  Jejeebhoy 
Family  of  Bombay  is  said  to  have  in  his  possession  a  long  roll  of  the  ‘Ahd 
Namah,  from  which  the  one  in  this  litho-copy  has  been  transcribed.  This 
roll  of  ‘Ahd  Namah  is  reputed  to  have  been  copied  from  one  on  red  leather 
owned  by  another  Parsi  gentleman  in  1840  A.C.,  the  trace  of  which  has 
been  entirely  lost.  A  second  edition  of  the  same  ‘Ahd  Namah  along  with 
its  Persian  translation  has  been  lately  brought  out  and  curiously  enough 
the  date  of  its  first  publication,  1851  A.C.,  again  appears  on  it. 

Since  the  discovery  of  this  ‘Ahd  Namah,  Parsi  scholars  have  written  a 
number  of  articles  on  it.  Some  Parsi  scholars,  basing  their  conclusions 
hypothetically  on  unauthenticated  sources,  have  tried  to  establish  the 
identity  of  Salman  al-Farsi  with  that  of  the  well-known  Nestorian  monk, 
Bahira,  who  is  alleged  to  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  during  the  life 
of  the  Prophet.  A  pamphlet  entitled  ‘A  Contribution  on  the  Life,  Time, 
Identity  and  Career  of  Salman  al-Farsi  alias  Dasturan  Dastur  Dinyar 
(Part  I)  containing  a  version  of  ‘Ahd  Namah  translated  into  English  by 
Late  Mr.  G.  K.  Nariman,  has  recently  been  published.  Mr.  J.  E.  Saklatwalla, 
who  has  published  a  brochure  on  Salman  al-Farsi,  has  sent  to  the  Islamic 
Culture  the  ‘Ahd  Namah  in  question  for  its  thorough  investigation  and 
publication  in  this  Journal.  The  conclusion  which  the  writer  of  these 
ines  has  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  ‘Ahd  Namah  is  therefore  given 
below : — 

For  a  long  time  in  the  past  the  origin  of  ‘Ahd  Namah  in  question  was 
a  puzzle  to  scholars  since  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  early  histories  or  the 
biographies  of  the  Prophet.  Even  in  the  latest  work  like 
Dr.  M.  Hamidullah  has  reproduced  the  text  as  published  by  Late  Sir  Jam¬ 
shetji  and  could  not  find  mention  of  it  in  Islamic  literature  earlier  than  Zaini 
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Dahlan  who  compiled  his  work  in  1297  H.  (i.e.,  about  twenty  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  Bombay  document)  and  ‘Abdul-Mun'im  Khan  an 
author  of  still  later  date.  As  this  ‘Ahd  Namah  has  now  been  traced  by 
this  writer  in  the  early  works  like  T abaqat  al-Muhaddithin  of  Isbahan 
by  Imam  Ibn-Hayyan  (d.  369  H.)  and  Akhbdr-Isbahdn  by  Imam  Abu- 
Nu'aim  Ahmad-b.-'Abdullah-b.-Ahmad  al-Ishaq  (d.  430  H.),  it  is  now 
possible  to  ascertain  when  this  ‘Ahd  Namah  might  have  at  first  come  to 
knowledge. 

Ibn-Hayyan  in  his  Tabaqat  (MS.  Asafiya  No.  238,  Rijal )  does  not 
refer  to  any  chain  of  authorities  who  owned  the  existence  of  this  ‘Ahd 
Namah.  He  simply  mentions  that  those  who  took  interest  in  Salman’s 
affairs  related  that  a  family  of  Salman’s  tribe  the  leader  of  which  was 
Ghassan,  a  descendant  of  the  brother  of  Salman  al-Farsi,  settled  in  Shiraz  ; 
that  they  held  in  their  possession  this  grant  of  rights  by  the  Prophet.  Who 
this  Ghassan  was  and  when  he  lived  cannot  be  traced  in  any  of  the  early 
histories  like  al-Tabariy,  Baladhuri  and  Ibn  al-Athlr.  But  the  authorities 
who  passed  on  this  ‘Ahd  Namah  to  the  posterity  are  mentioned  by  Abu- 
Nu'aim  in  his  Akhbdr-Isbahdn  (MS.  Asafiya,  Rijal,  Nos.  235  and  236). 

Abu-Nu‘aim  writes  as  follows : — “Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  ibn- ‘Abdul 
Rahman  heard  al-Hasan  ibn-Ibrahlm  ibn  Ishaq  al-Burji  al-Mustamlx 
(it  is  probably  a  slip  of  the  scribe  that  on  page  286  of  Akhbdr-Isbahdn,  his 
name  is  given  as  al-Hasan  ibn  Ishaq  ibn-Ibrahlm)  say  that  he  heard  Abu- 
‘Aliy  al-Husain  b.  Muhammad  ibn  ‘Amr  al-Wath-Thabiv  say  that  he  had 
seen  this  deed  (‘Ahd  Namah)  written  in  favour  of  the  descendants  of 
Salman  al-Farsi  by  the  hand  of  ‘Aliy  ibn  Abi  Talib  and  sealed  by  the 
seal  of  the  Prophet .  ’  ’  Regarding  the  reliability  of  the  first  two  T raditionists, 
Abu-Nu‘aim’s  opinion  is  non-committal.  The  former,  he  says,  possessed 
good  character  and  correct  beliefs  and  the  latter  was  a  scribe  and  heard 
the  Traditions  from  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Mitwayh  in  Iraq,  Hijaz  and  Isbahan  ; 
but  Abu-Nu‘aim  does  not  mention  whether  they  were  trustworthy  (  ) 

in  the  matter  of  relating  a  Tradition.  As  it  is  well-known  that  Abu-Nu'aim 
usually  remains  non-committal  while  referring  to  a  false  Tradition,  no 
importance  can  be  attached  to  these  reporters.  (See  Lisdn  al-Mizdn  by 
lb.  H.  al-‘Asqalaniy,  Vol.  I,  p.  202).  Moreover,  the  original  reporter  of  this 
fAhd  Namah — Abu  ‘Aliy  al-Husain-ibn-Muhd.  ibn  - ‘Amr  a  1  - W ath-Thabiy 
is  an  anonymous  figure  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  As  al-Hasan  ibn 
Ibrahim  ibn  Ishaq  al-Burgi  (d.  370  H.) 1  is  said  to  have  been  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Abu-  ‘Aliy  al-Husain  ibn  Muhd.  ibn  'Amr  al-Wath-Thabiy,  it  may  be 
reckoned  that  al-Wath-Thabiv.  the  original  reporter  would  have  flourished 
at  the  end  of  the  third  century  Hijri  which  is  later  than  the  period  of  the 
followers  of  persons  who  had  seen  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet  (i.  e., 
).  This  kind  of  Tradition  in  the  terms  of  al-Muhaddithin  is 
called  “  Mu'addal  ”  which  is  regarded  weak  and  unreliable. 


1 .  See  AkhbSr  Ifbahdn,  Vol.  I,  p.  287. 
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Such  reports  of  weak  Traditions  by  authoritative  Traditionists  are  not 
uncommon.  Here  it  must  be  noted  that  together  with  the  'Ahd  Namah 
in  question  another  Prophetic  document  granting  liberty  to  Salman  al- 
FarsI  is  also  preserved  in  the  Tabaqat  of  Ibn-Hayyan  MS.  p.  27  and 
Akhbdr-Isbahan  MS.  p.  59.  Regarding  this  document  of  bestowal  of  liberty, 
al-Khatlb  al-Baghdadiy  (who  died  in  463  A.H.)  in  his  History  of  Bagh¬ 
dad,  Vol.  I,  p.  170,  observes  that  the  first  battle  in  which  Salman  took 

Eart  along  with  the  Prophet  was  the  Khandaq  which  took  place  in  the 
fth  year  of  Hijra.  If  Salman  al-Farsi  had  won  freedom  from  slavery  in 
the  first  year  of  Hijra,  as  the  document  of  the  emancipation  indicates,  he 
would  have  accompanied  the  Prophet  in  all  his  campaigns,  and  the  date 
of  Hijra  given*in  this  document  of  emancipation  makes  it  still  more  doubt¬ 
ful  as  the  Hijra  date  was  adopted  by  Khalif  ‘Umar  during  his  Khalifate. 
Thus,  al-Khatib  al-Baghdadiy  rejects  the  authenticity  of  this  document. 
It  is  curious  to  find  that  al-Khatlb  al-Baghdadiy  (d.  463  H.)  while  men¬ 
tioning  the  document  of  emancipation  only  thirty-three  years  after  the 
death  of  Abu-Nu‘aim  (d.  430  H.)  does  not  even  refer  to  the  document 
of  concession  ( i.e .,  Ahd  Namah)  although  both  of  them  are  put  together 
by  his  predecessors  -Ibn-Hayyan  and  Abu-Nu'aim. 

In  any  case,  as  the  period  of  the  reporters  denotes,  the  existence  of 
the  Ahd  Namah  under  discussion  seems  to  have  first  attracted  notice 
some  time  in  the  third  century  when  the  dismemberment  of  the  Muslim 
empire  had  weakened  the  Khalifate.  and  Fatimids  in  Nahrewan  and 
Egypt  and  Tahirids  in  Persia  held  the  sway,  and  Persian  political  supre¬ 
macy  was  the  order  of  the  day.  This  is,  however,  a  period  during  which 
similar  documents  are  known  to  have  been  forged  by  the  Jews.  Whatever 
may  be  the  prevailing  condition  of  the  age,  it  is  however  obvious  that 
the  chronological  data  of  this  Ahd  Namah  do  not  go  back  further  than  the 
third  century.  As  such,  a  certain  al-Wath-Thabiv’s  mere  notice  of  this 
document  does  not  make  it  valid  as  long  as  its  existence  is  not  traced 
back  to  the  life-time  of  the  Prophet. 

The  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  document  become  still 
greater  when  we  come  to  examine  it  in  the  light  of  the  internal  evidence. 
The  difference  between  the  lithographed  copy  of  this  Ahd  Namah  and 
the  documents  preserved  in  the  Tabaqat  of  Ibn-Hayyan  and  Akhbdr- 
Isbahdn  is  as  follows 

Documents  of  Ibn-Hayyan  and  Lithographed  copy  of  the  Ahd 

Abu-Nu‘aim  Namah 

J\  r**.  pr 

<l)Uu.  aJL.1  <u)I  i>*  v'~^r  Oi 

juu  j  j|Oi)L  la*  yVl  f_-^l  U* 

a-Uiy*  tS (*L-  j  <uit  -oil  v 

}aJ J_ji|  <1)1  ttfjJl3  J|  ^>|  ^jUJI  OIL1  <1)U«#biS  (  |j5*") 

.1 R* 
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Documents  of  Ibn-Hayyan  and 
Abu -Nu 'aim 

Ol  ^  J  lA^f|  AJ  <i£^yOV  aA>.  J  A,U ) 

.  |  j  a-U  Alf] ^V  I  j  a>U|  jjLi.  (jlA* 1 

^  J  Olj  o^l  aJ)j(**Oajj 

y^T  Cx*  •  °oh  ^‘li  tr^*  ->  ->  -Mi 

yjy>ljjJ|  Aty  V|  o  aJ  Olf*  Al**y  -3  A.U  Ij 
(Jut  .  yUJI  J  *ljf"~ |Vj4*Lf" y  AIO  Jt 
j  aAI I  AO  ^oi  O^^  J*V 
l)j*A  Lpl  t/^Vl  j  fUlj^l  j  ^lo  Jt 
Oy» I W-^J  VV*  Ws* 
y4  Iaa>  (jLS^  aJx  oj*  y*j  ^dt  -d>V  j 
^4^5o  j  Ol  aJ.O  oL»^I|j  psL^II 

6c^b-tf  J  Oj&b  c^VU^y^yoVj  ^aj^j  j 

Jydly  Ljy^jJlj  I  j  Aji*  I  j  a^U  )  y>. 

| ^y  lixO  O 1  _$ ji^A^Jac* li  yJO  dl  ^  1  j 

Ol  j  (*A  jy^U^.I^WO  Olj  f^i 

lO**"4^  p-adl  (J  \jj&’\*  ljL| 

i!U  aa—  Jf" (J  o^L*»U  JUc^aj  ^l^kio  Ol 
ASi  L>iO  V I  j  aj  L  j  «****>.  j  j  aL. 

a>  JlgJ  j  ibd*  aJJI  <jV  L»  OUi  O^-u/ 
ji  J*  J>‘ij  cx^*j^\  cy  **?  clcd 
aJ-  I  Jl  d^Ly*  do-^l  dlL-  j!  aJ-IoI 

do-“J  jwd*  J  J*4  J  (3-6^  lj  i^s**  O*  J 
A».  |  yi)  I  (dA  i  d  IfL'  J  O^Lyl  |  _$  AAJ  | 

CAJ  Ja  VyJ  I  j  Jsui- 1  y*  Aj  O y  |  U*  A*> jJ  |  6  jjb 

J*  fl»l  ji  (d-*l  Cr4  J 

aJJI  (mUlIUL.  J^9  A-jv^JI  oJA  u, iJlaL  j  AJL>i 

l^r4-?  TOi^  A^)|  aJ^-j  aJ^-jj 

f*A|^l  Cx*  J  S-*lo^^  ^1^  ^r4  aJj  I 

oJ  |jr^  A*UJI  A^aaL  U |  j  ^li| 

J  .7(t4s^  f^-JI  AU  cJ^jj 

fj  aUI  ^*1  c-Jli  ol  I 

Wit  J  61^  j  j^^}' 


Lithographed  copy  of  the  ‘Ahd 
Namah 

cr4  J  Ja|  j  A^t  AAf  I 

f^-4  ^L-l  y*  I ^L-0‘L j 
•^j  -Oil  Vi  aJiv  Jyi  01  J^i  ajj  1  01  oCji 

jfU- 1  {jr  LI  I  (I  jS'  ^  1  jj*  |  j  U,^j  |  i.J  o5Cj  V 
f^’Llj  ^aL>.|j  pfjk*  4L  aL5^J*V|j  aJU  J 
Or*?.  ^  d-Jj’i  cJ-^J  ja^I  aJ|  j 

OLaiiVj  aAII^V  ^Vj  o>II  a*jI^  j+**  J-T*j 
Vj  AZ«*JixJ  V^J  ^|-X5^" )  AI/oIDlmJ' 
CjOij ^  jJ  I  V I  jo|  j,^^|tUlLo  W^aSL  jJaJs 

O^—  tULi  L*  Ja  j^JJ-  |  Jj^j  j  ^  V|i 

yj  ^CaiI  1  j  aALj  V  J  O^L  ^  I  Aflv?  Aj  Ja^atf-V  c^Aj  | 

-J  I ^  aJ  j  Aj  b5^ Jwj-  Ij  £c^i  I  jJ  J  i 

AAJ I  A3* 0^  At  A*.  J  V  dAa^l  I^^O  0^  L t  ^y* 
i^l^Jlji^l  J  AJU  |  VI  AJlVolJl^l  i 
i*^j|_jj5~~  ii  i_^a>  i^ujii^.iija^aOi  _$(Ia5^  y 

^yiJl  j  |  jU  qAJ  j  u^)Vl  (IaT )  WiA^ 

(jrJIUJJ  O-^f.  l-J  A4!  AjJI  J  ^/v5^V  J* 

jJiiJ  I  cOJ  l  yt  yljuol  0_^Lv J|  O^  I  !■ 

lc^  frLL  oA^jfAj  y^*  I  y*-®(^*>  Axj  6  &  L)  y%^Ijt"sJ_^' 
aJj  lOtL  AOt.  j  UJ  L»  Aii  03  04  Jl 
A^o*)Vi|  ^>^*01  OlJow  J_)  J^JI  jUjAJIj  A^yajJli 

O4  Vl  j  (  IaT  )  (>LJI  j  b-Lo  Vl  j  (>jyil|^ 

O^-4 0^  <^l  At  jL*|  Ju>  |vrj|Juty»os>'^:t  I J 

I  ^JsjJlo^  J  fr^*f.  Cx*  a^I  Ol  J’ 

UyJ I lo^  J  oU^t yl J  aao 

y^»  It  A^aA*  l*A  lA  AXj  I  j}  d-j>*  Jfr  O  T  ^a!  |  |  AA 

lyly^jcrJ  Wly^o^-?  ^  L^^Vy^j-tLI  aou. 

yjyjU.'|  O  L*3  3  o  ->  aL*}  j  Ajj  A  j  jUjL 
aJUjI  Jtj  «d)l  a*S  A)  Olo^  Iaa  j. 

I4-L  Ij^li'l^l  0^3  Vi  o  (Ulj-4!  J  (  I  if"  ) 

t>-» o^a-4  Wts^lo4  Vo^-9  V*^ 

I  i*> 
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Documents  of  Ibn-Hayyan  and  Lithographed  copy  of  the  ‘Ahd 
Abu-Nu‘aim.  Namah. 

(cJj)^»-T  j  j  C-*»  j  -k»  J  oWl  J 

-  cA4.^  ilr*  j>  !  iJl  ojbj-Hj 

j>l~l  J  ‘jvL.  j  JUL  JUIIJ*.  (!)  jCjljOICyejJftAaUw^Jil  jU&\j 

0^1  jUI  j‘l. &  (2)  J  >UJ|^U|  Ul^lj 

(4)  OVr1  ^  ^  -Wl  (3)  ili_l  J  >UJ".1  <-^  J  -> 

(5)  6WI  jU|  j«.i/*i*i  j  J  J  o_»^_  u 

OVv.bU.IJUAJU^  *Jj  (6)‘oWb^lj  Oli^JI,>l  O-JUI  jjLjft(Ur') 

(8)  oWI  J)L^I  J  ‘  [»5CU  ,oLJ|  _j  (7) 

J  1  ^  J  (9)  Olf^l  J)U^1  J  ‘  .>*. J  ^  ^L.1  ^  J*  4»  ->  0^")  **»» 

.  OV^»l  _>U-I  c^*1  J  ■>  i^i'.,  ^  ‘bliL'  I y  U>il 

(I^T" ) 

I  d*^A  «x».i  il<  oy**»_$  ov^4^*,^-5 

^JU|  J  ^0 1  J  Jaii)  ^  4j  o^l  Uf 

ftf jl  ^*(^-1  Cr4  j  olcL  cu^  J*V 

JUi*  <UJ|  *U)  J  ^fJ  (Ss*\  J  J* 

I* (.j  I  *AJ  I  d^*0  -$  I  U»a)  Li.  £jA  J) 

Cr4-*-^  I tfj  ^-Ul 

*j  Ijr^J  -U-yaj^-  U|j  ^|i|jJi# 

j*  ^-**J  I  _5  (^'4  ^  Cl— _5  ^"imJt‘  y  ^ 

ui  J*  J  .  [^Jo4^ 
ci  ^  J  ^<A^’  I  I  <J_^*0  ^  ^ 

^y-^JI-Uc  j  (|A5^ )  j  j  j  oU*j^-c  j 

(1*^ )  J  OlcL,  j  oi>fr  uf 

-5  ^ lH  -?  J 
^  U-l  I 1 Aj  l>gvaJlLj^J|'»4si.C.  JLJUlOl 

^-Ul  (J  Otf 

.  ^L»«  ^  ^  .JT  ^ 

A  comparison  of  these  two  versions  shows  clearly  that  they  not  only 
differ  from  each  other  in  certain  words  and  sentences  but  that  a  full  para¬ 
graph  beginning  from  (  oU£  H3  & \  v^J  )  and  ending  with 

(  i>JWI  y*  jaj  )  appearing  in  the  lithographed  copy  is  not  found  in  the 
documents  preserved  by  Ibn-Hayyan  and  Abu-Nu'aim.  Some  explanatory 
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sentences  such  as  *<*l  t_JU.  !***•_  oj-L> 

(  yj-Vl  f_AM.  J*  in  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  <^1  J  olsyU-'l  li* ) 
(|pL»J  |*L,j  ^Js.  *51  are  also  included  in  the  litho- 

copy.  Moreover,  the  names  of  witnesses  such  as  (  j  -w.  j  -u-  ) 
given  in  the  documents  of  Ibn-Hayyan  and  Abu-Nu‘aim  are 
also  missing  from  the  lithographed  copies.  Furthermore,  the  original 
text  from  which  this  litho-copy  is  made  is  said  to  have  been 
written  in  red  leather  whereas  the  reporters  of  Ibn-Hayyan  and  Abu- 
Nu'aim  had  noticed  the  ‘Ahd  Namah  written  on  a  white  leather.  All 
this  leads  us  to  conclude  that  either  two  versions  of  one  and  the  same  ‘Ahd 
Namah  existed  during  the  time  when  the  document  was  made  public  or 
that  the  ‘Ahd  Namah  which  has  been  lithographed  is  a  still  later  fabrication. 
Besides  the  above,  the  language  and  style  used  in  the  ‘Ahd  Namah  of  which 
we  possess  a  lithographed  reproduction  were  not  current  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  Prophet.  For  instance,  the  word  li-Sultaniyateh  -1  )in 

its  abstract  sense  of  almightiness  was  unfamiliar  in  the  early  days  of 
Islam.  The  use  of  such  forms  of  blessing  as  ‘peace  be  on  him’  by  the 
Prophet  for  his  own  self,  or  of  *5l(^o  (may  God  be  pleased  with  him)' 
by  the  Prophet  in  respect  of  his  juniors  like  ‘Aliy  ibn  Ab!  Talib  and  SalnTan 
al-Farsi,  or,  again,  the  use  of  *51  in  favour  of  the  Muslims  sound 

very  unfamiliar  and  are  not  noticed  in  the  other  documents  of  the  Prophet. 
Moreover,  the  language  and  grammar  of  the  lithographed  reproduction 
are  very  faulty.  To  bring  home  the  point,  a  few  examples  are  quoted 
below : — 

correct.  wrong, 

or  Jl  jJ 

(j-UJ i  j* T  .  .utr4'  *5 1  Ol 

,a;L'|  -jy.j-i . 

Besides  these  mistakes,  the  vocalisation  of  the  text  is  also  defective. 
Although  the  above-mentioned  grammatical  defects  are  not  found  in 
the  versions  of  Ibn-Hayyan  and  Abu-Nu‘aim,  the  contents  of  these  docu¬ 
ments  do  not  agree  with  the  actual  facts  of  history.  As  it  is  evident  from 
the  text,  the  ‘Ahd  Namah  aims  at  exempting  the  descendants  of  Salman  al- 
Farsi  from  the  payment  of  Jizyah  (capitation  tax).  But  the  request  of 
Salman  al-Farsi  to  the  Prophet  for  this  concession  would  have  been 
reasonable  if  Persia  had  been  conquered  during  the  life-time  of  the  Prophet. 
Bahrain  and  ‘Oman  were  of  course  under  Muslim  control  and  Zoroastrians 
of  Bahrain  paid  Jizyah  to  the  Prophet.  (S  ee  Futuh  al-Buldan,  Cairo  edition, 
p.  91  and  oLJI  ‘  ,  Vol.  IX,  p.  160).  But  Persia  was 
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not  even  invaded  during  the  life-time  of  the  Prophet.  It  was  only  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  Hijri  that  Isbahan,  where  Salman’s  family  is  supposed 
to  have  lived,  was  invaded  and  incorporated  in  the  Islamic  state  by  Khalif 
‘Umar  (See  Akhbar- Ifbahan,  MS.,  Vol.  I,  p.  21).  Under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,  it  is  absurd  that  Salman  should  have  secured  exemption  from  Jizyah 
for  the  people  of  a  country  over  which  the  Muslim  state  had  no  control. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  Qur’anic  verse  dealing  with  Jizyah 
(a  tax  payable  by  the  Dhimmis  or  non -Muslims  living  in  a  Muslim  state) 
was  revealed  in  Dhul-Hijja  of  the  9th  Hijri  year.  After  the  revelation  of  the 
verse  there  is  no  case  regarding  the  exemption  of  the  non-Muslims  from 
the  payment  of  Jizyah.  Khalif  ‘  Umar  during  his  Khalifate  made  peace  with 
Bani-Taghlib  and  under  the  terms  of  the  peace  they  were  to  pay  Jizyah 
Under  the  name  of  Sadqah  (legal  arms)  but  its  payment  was  not  totally 
waived.  (See  As-Sunan-al-Kubra  by  al-Baihaqiy,  ed.  by  Da’irat-ul-Ma‘arif, 
Vol.  9,  Kitab  al- Jizyah). 

Again,  the  date  of  writing  the  ‘Ahd  Namah  as  given  by  Ibn-Hayyan 

and  Abu-Nu‘aim  is  Rajab,  9th  Hijri,  and  the  verse  q*  *?.>M 

> 

O-Jj* j(Qur’an,  9,  29)  which  is  the  only  verse  in  the  whole  of  Qur’an  deal- 

ing  with  Jizyah,  is  also  unanimously  declared  to  have  been  revealed  in  9th 
Hijri.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  Qur’an  also  supports  the  view  that  the 
Surat- al- Bra  ah  was  revealed  in  Dhul-Hijja  of  the  ninth  year  of  Hijri  when 
Khalif  Abu-Bakr  was  sent  by  the  Prophet  to  lead  the  pilgrimage  of  the 
Muslims.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  verse  dealing  with  Jizyah  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  month  of  Dhul-Hijja  of  the  ninth  year  Hijri,  that  is  f  ve  months 
later  than  the  date  (Rajab,  9th  Hijri)  of  the  document  in  question,  it  is  not 
understandable  how  a  reference  to  the  Jizyah  crept  into  the  ‘Ahd  Namah. 
Even  if  we  suppose  that  the  latter  portions  of  the  Surat  al-Braah  were 
revealed  before  the  verses  at  the  beginning  of  the  Surah,  as  stated  by 
As-Suhaily  (See  I  ,  Cairo  edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  328)  and  that  the 

verse  bearing  on  Jizyah  belongs  to  the  early  dates,  its  date  cannot  go  back 
further  than  the  battle  of  Tabuk  which  was  fought  in  Rajab  of  9th  Hijri 
(See  Sirat,  ibn-Hisham,  in  the  margin  of  ,  Vol.  II,  p.  316).  If 

this  be  true,  the  ‘Ahd  Namah  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  very 
month  and  year  in  which  the  Jizyah  for  the  non -Muslims  was  levied. 

How  was  it,  it  can  be  pertinently  asked,  that  on  one  side  the  Qur’an 
levied  a  capitation  tax  on  the  non-Muslims  and  on  the  other  the  Prophet 
exempted  some  people  from  it.  Exemption  from  Jizyah  at  the  time  of  its 
first  levy  and  afterwards  is  obviously  improbable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  same  year  the  Prophet  made  a  treaty  with  the  people  of  Ailah  which 
stipulated  that  they  should  pay  the  Jizyah1  (Sirat,  ibn-Hisham  at  the 

1.  Similar  treaties  regarding  the  payment  of  Jizyah  were  made  with  the  people  of  Jarb&,  Adhrafr  and 
Dumatal  Jandal  (vide  Sirat,  ibn-Hisham  in  the  margin  of  Vol.  II.,  p.  319).  Jizyah  was  also 

( Continued  on  p .  103). 
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margin  of  <-*^1  I ,  Vol.  II,  p.  319). 

In  addition  to  the  exemption  from  Jizyah  the  ‘Ahd  Namah  forbids 
Muslims  from  inflicting  any  harm  upon  the  descendants  of  Salman  al- 
Farsi  or  to  shear  their  forelocks,  and  permits  the  descendants  of  Salman 
al-Farsi  the  wearing  of  waist-belt  and  costly  costumes,  riding  and  building 
of  houses,  stables,  etc.  It  also  gives  them  freedom  of  action  in  all  their 
religious  and  social  affairs.  It  further  enjoins  upon  the  Muslims  that  they 
should  give  vestments  to  the  Zoroastrians  on  the  occasion  of  their  ‘Ids 
and  that  the  Muslims  should  give  them  preference  over  the  followers  of 
all  other  religions.  In  a  similar  manner  the  people  of  Syria  were  also  freed 
by  Khalif  ‘Umar  from  such  Roman  atrocities  as  the  shearing  of  forelocks, 
debarring  them  from  displaying  their  swords  and  riding  saddled  horses — • 
disabilities  which  were  prevalent  in  that  country  before  the  advent  of 
Islam  (See  As-Sunan  al-Kvbra,  ed.  by  Da’irat-ul-Ma‘arif,  Kitab  al-Jizyah, 
Vol.  9,  p.  202).  But  such  religious  disabilities  as  to  be  forbidden  to  build 
houses  and  stables  and  to  carry  funeral  processions  are  not  said  to  have 
existed  in  Arabia  during  the  life-time  of  the  Prophet.  But  the  most  curious 
thing  about  this  is,  that  it  is  probably  the  first  document  of  its  kind  in 
which  it  is  laid  down  that  Zoroastrians  were  to  be  exalted  over  even  the 
people  of  revealed  books  ( ,>1). 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  Salman  al-Farsi  through  his  sincerity 
and  faith  had  won  the  favour  of  his  redeemer — the  Prophet,  who  said  of 
him :  “  Salman  is  one  of  our  family.”  He  achieved  an  equal  if  not  a 
higher  position  among  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet,  but  these  favours 
do  not  appear  to  have  made  him  so  presumptuous  as  to  ask  from  the 
Prophet  the  above-mentioned  concessions  for  his  Zoroastrian  descendants 
with  whose  religion  he  was  dissatisfied  and  from  whom  he  escaped  with 
great  risk  and  difficulty.  Instead,  he  seems  to  have  felt  already  indebted 
to  the  Prophet  and  he  expressed  his  feelings  of  gratitude  on  many  occa¬ 
sions.  Once,  when  the  Prophet  gave  him  the  required  quantity  of  gold  to 
purchase  his  freedom  from  his  Jewish  master,  Salman  said,  “  Wherefrom 
shall  I  be  able  to  pay  back  this  amount  ?”  (See  T abaqat,  Ibn-Hayyan,  MS.,, 
p.  22).  Similarly  on  another  occasion,  when  the  Prophet  told  Salman  not 
to  get  angry  with  him  for  having  parted  with  his  ancestor’s  faith,  Salman 
said,  “  How  can  I  get  angry  with  you — you  who  showed  us  the  way  to- 
God  ?”  ( Akhbdr-Isbahan ,  Vol.  I,  p.  63).  Apart  from  these  traditions 
Salman  al-Farsi  was  too  spiritually  inclined  to  wish  for  such  material  ad¬ 
vantages.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  certain  events  of  his  life  which  are 

{Continued  from  p.  102). 

demanded' from  Qaiser  of  Rome  (See  Kitab  al-Amwal  by  AbI-‘Ubaid,  55  and  $uhfi*ul-A4$ha,  Vol.  VI,  p* 
377)>  governor  of  Ailah  (Ibn-Sa'd,  Vol.  I,  part  2,  pp.  28-79)  and  from  the  envoy  of  the  IJimyarite  kings 
(Sirat,  ibn-HishSm).  Here  it  deserves  mention  that  the  word  Jizyah  is  not  used  in  the  treaties  made  with 
the  people  of  Ailah,  Jarba\  and  Adhrah  although  a  certain  amount  as  a  tribute  was  imposed  upon  them. 
However,  the  treaty  of  Maqna  (Ibn-Sa'd,  Vol.  I,  part  2,  p.  28  and  Bal&dhuri,  p.  60)  indicates  that  even  in 
the  life-time  of  the  Prophet,  Jizyah  was  exempted  but  certain  tributes  under  names  other  than  Jizyah  were 
levied.  [I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  M.  Hamidullah  for  these  references]. 
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handed  down  to  us.  It  is  related  that  when  Abu’d-Darda  wrote  to  Salman  al~ 
Farsi  that  he  had  settled  in  the  sacred  land  (Syria)  and  had  been  blessed 
with  wealth  and  children,  Salman  replied  that  sanctity  of  land  did  not 
make  any  difference  and  that  one  should  consider  oneself  as  one  of  the 
dead  people.  (Usud  ul-Ghdba,  by  Ibn  al-Athir,  Vol.  II,  pp,  330-331). 
Similarly,  when  Hudhaifa  once  asked  Salman  al-Fars!  whether  he  would 
like  to  build  a  house  for  himself,  Salman  replied  in  the  negative  and 
preferred  the  digging  of  his  grave  to  erecting  a  building  (ibid). 
Moreover,  it  was  Salman  who  while  besieging  a  palace  in  Faris 
as  commander  of  Muslim  army  called  to  the  defenders  to  yield  and  said, 
“  I  am  a  Persian  like  you  and  you  see  how  the  Arabs  are  obedient  to  me  ; 
if  you  embrace  Islam,  you  will  be  one  of  us  and  share  our  fortune  ;  if  you 
do  not  accept  it,  then  stick  to  your  religion  and  pay  Jizyah  l”1  These  facts 
further  prove  that  a  man  of  such  character  and  religious  zeal  for  the  tenets 
of  Islam  could  not  have  degraded  himself  by  securing  concessions  which 
were  against  the  Shariat  for  his  Zoroastrian  descendants  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  Dhimmi  subjects  of  the  Muslim  state. 

It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  Abu-Nu‘aim  al-Isfahanl  in  his  Akhbar- 
Ifbahdn,  Vol.  I,  p.  41.  quotes  a  letter  sent  by  al-Hajjaj  ibn  Yusuf  to  the 
governor  of  Isfahan — Dahzad  ibn  Yazdad  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
cousin  of  Zazan  Farrukh — a  Zoroastrian  scribe  of  al-Hajjaj  ibn  Yusuf. 
In  this  letter  al-Hajjaj  severely  rebukes  his  governor  who  had  requested 
him  to  reduce  the  amount  of  poll-tax  levied  on  the  people  of  Isfahan. 
This  goes  to  prove  that  if  the  Zoroastrian  people  retained  the  Prophet’s 
document  of  concession  till  that  time  (i.e.,  64-86  A.H.),  it  would  have  been 
Certainly  referred  to  in  this  connection.  On  the  other  hand  the  effort  of 
Zoroastrian  governor  for  a  remission  in  the  poll-tax  tends  to  show  that  an 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  Zoroastrian  for  the  reduction  in  the  poll-tax 
might  have  been  first  made  in  the  time  of  al-Hajjaj. 

All  these  historical  facts  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  ‘Ahd  Namah  in 
question  has  no  authoritative  evidence  to  prove  its  genuineness. 

#  #  # 


Celebration  of  400th  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Akbar,  the  Great 

Mughal  Emperor. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  the  cultural  activities  of  Hyderabad  during 
this  period  was  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  quatercentenary  of  Akbar, 
-the  Great  Mughal  Emperor  of  India,  the  Hyderabad  Broadcasting  Station 
organised  a  special  programme.  Poems  suitable  to  the  occasion  were 
recited  under  the  title  of  ‘Darbar-e-Akbari’  (Akbar’s  Court)  and  an  interes¬ 
ting  speech  on  ‘the  Womenfolk  of  the  Reign  of  Akbar’  was  also  broadcast. 


X*  Abhbdr-Ifbahdn,  MS.,  Vol.  I,  p.  62. 
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Celebration  in  Memory  of  the  $ufi  Poet — Siraj  of  Aurangabad. 

Lively  Interest  was  created  in  the  public  when  Hyderabad  Broad¬ 
casting  Centre  celebrated  Siraj  Day  in  memory  of  the  Sufi  poet — Siraj  of 
Aurangabad.  Siraj  was  the  predecessor  of  Mir,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  renowned  poets  of  Urdu.  He  was  born  in  1 1 27  A.H. ;  he  was  brought 
up  and  educated  in  Aurangabad  where  he  died  in  1173  A.H.  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  Sufism.  Although 
Siraj  belongs  to  that  group  of  poets  who  may  be  considered  as  the  Chaucers 
of  Urdu  poetry,  his  poetic  contributions  are  as  good  as  are  of  any  modern 
poet  of  Urdu.  Among  the  works  of  Siraj  are  (1)  MatHnawT  Bustan-e- 
•Khayal  (2)  Five  hundred  verses  in  the  Persian  language  and  (3)  Urdu 
JDlwan  containing  3,500  verses. 


Quranic  Teachings. 

Hyderabad-Deccan  is  probably  the  only  part  of  India  where  at  present 
the  Teaching  of  Qur’an  has  been  undertaken  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
is  making  rapid  progress.  Besides  the  Jami ‘a  Qur’ania,  a  report  of  which 
has  already  been  published  in  the  Islamic  Culture,  January  No.  1,  1941,  and 
January  No.  1,  1942.  A  number  of  schools  have  been  opened  ini  the  mos¬ 
ques  of  different  localities  where  the  Qur’an  in  the  light  of  its  commentar¬ 
ies  is  daily  studied.  It  is  heartening  to  find  that  womenfolk  of  Hyderabad 
are  also  taking  their  due  share  in  the  advancement  of  Qur’anic  teaching.  On 
the  occasion  of  Lailat  al-Qadr  (  iU  )  the  Night  of  Decree  lec¬ 
tures  on  the'history  of  Qur’anic  revelation  and  its  importance  were  deliver¬ 
ed  in  a  number  of  mosques.  Commentaries  in  simple  Urdu  language  are 
being  compiled  and  published.  To  the  already  existing  Urdu  literature  on 
the  Qur’an  a  monthly  journal  entitled  Dars  al-Qur’dn  (  1  0*0  ) 

has  recently  been  added.  Some  well-known  scholars  like  ‘Allama ‘Abdul 
Qadlr  $iddiqi,  Maulana  Syyed  Badshah  Husaini,  Secretary,  Majlis-e- 
'Ulama-i  Deccan  and  other  scholars  have  been  contributing  articles  to  this 
monthly  Review.  It  is  high  time  that  ‘Ulama  should  come  together  and 
co-operate  in  compiling  a  standardised  commentary  so  that  the  holy 
Qur’an  may  not  become  sport  of  unskilled  critics  and  unthinking  minds. 


Osmania  University. 

With  a  view  to  affording  opportunities  to  people  of  varied  outlook  and 
interests  Extra-mural  Lectures  on  the  following  subjects  of  general  interest 
have  as  usual  been  organised  by  the  Osmania  University : — 

r .  The  Ethic  of  Love  and  Mutual  Co-operation,  by  Dr.  Khalifa 
Abdul  Hakim. 
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2.  The  Pre-War  and  Post-War  Economic  Problems,  by  Mr. 
Imtiaz  Husain  Khan,  B.  Com.  (Hons.),  (London). 

3.  Modern  Japan,  by  Mr.  Abdul  Majid  Siddiqi,  m.a.,  ll.b. 

4.  Modern  China,  by  Prof.  Haroon  Khan  Sherwani. 

5.  Modern  Russia,  by  Abdul  Qader,  b.sc.,  (Hons.),  (London). 

6.  Review  of  the  Existing  World  Situation,  by  Dr.  Yusuf  Husain 
Khan. 

7.  The  Vedic  Age,  by  Dr.  A.  Sharma. 

8.  A.  Ghosh,  by  Dr.  Khalifa  Abdul  Hakim. 

9.  Chemistry  and  Technical  Development,  by  Dr.  S.  Husain, 

10.  The  Technical  Development  of  India,  by  Dr.  M.  Quraishi. 

11.  Tafsir  (Commentary  of  the  Qur’an)  by  Maulana  Manazir 
Ahsan  Gilani. 


Hyderabad  Academy. 

In  keeping  with  its  tradition,  the  Hyderabad  Academy  celebrated  its  week 
of  scientific  studies,  and  the  following  papers  were  read  on  the  occasion  : — 

1.  Education  and  Learning  during  the  Muslim  Period  in  India, 
by  Maulana  Manazir  Ahsan  Gilani. 

2.  The  Possibilities  of  Life  in  the  Planets,  by  Prof.  Mohd.  Abdur 
Rahman  Khan. 

3.  Training  of  Men  and  Animals,  by  D.  D.  Shandarkar. 

4.  Flroz  Shah  BahmanI,  by  Mr.  Abdul  Majid  Siddiqi. 

5.  The  Influence  of  Pre-Islamic  Economics  System  on  the  first 
Muslim  State,  by  Dr.  M.  Hamidullah. 

6.  The  Qur’anic  Conception  of  Successful  Life,  by  Dr.  Mir  Vali- 
uddin. 

7.  Iqbal’s  Theory  of  Time  and  Space,  by  Dr.  Radiuddin. 


The  Oriental  Research  in  the  Osmania  University. 

Scholars  interested  in  the  Islamic  studies  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  Osmania  University  has  engaged  its  students  to  conduct  research  for 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  on  the  following  subjects  the  importance  of  which 
cannot  be  denied. 

Research  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology. 

1.  Tort  due  to  Negligence  according  to  Muslim  Law,  by  Mr. 
Mohd.  Ghouth. 
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2.  Evolution  of  Islamic  Mysticism  in  India,  by  Mr.  Abdul  Qader. 

3.  .Economic  Theories  of  Islam,  by  Mr.  Yusufuddin. 

4.  Contribution  of  South  India  to  Hadith,  by  Mr.  Abdur  Razzaq 
Qadri. 

Research  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

1.  The  Composition  of  Urdu  Elegy  in  South  India,  by  Mr. 
Saadat  Ali. 

2.  The  Element  of  Hindi  in  the  Urdu  Language,  by  Mr.  S. 
Rashid-ul-Hasan. 

3.  The  .Esthetic  Study  of  Urdu  Poetry,  by  Mr.  A.  Qayyum 
Khan  Baqi. 

4.  Economic  Condition  of  Hyderabad  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
Century,  by  Mr.  Nasir  Ali. 

5.  The  Evolution  of  Urdu  Ghazal,  by  Mr.  Mohd.  A.  Hafiz. 

M.  A.  M. 


DECCAN 

THE  annual  Report  of  the  Mysore  Archaeological  Department  for 
the  year  1941  which  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Mysore  Govern¬ 
ment  contains  some  valuable  material  on  ancient  Indian  history  and 
culture  and  consists  of  two  important  items  concerning  Muslim  history. 
A  stone  record  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  at  Bechirak  Devalapura 
in  Kolar  taluk  belonging  to  the  reign  of  the  Vijayanagar  king  Sadasivaraya. 
The  stone  records  that  the  income  from  santhe  or  fair  at  Markandesvara- 
pura  belonging  to  Vakkaleri  village  was  given  as  grant  by  Shitab  Khan 
Malika  Wodeyar,  an  agent  of  Dilawar  Khan  Wodeyar,  governor  of  Yemm- 
nad  for  the  food  offerings  and  illuminations  in  the  temple  of  the  God 
Markandesvara  at  the  village  Devalapura.  The  importance  of  the  grant 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  grant  to  a  Hindu  temple  made  by  an  agent 
of  a  Muslim  officer,  Dilawar  Khan.  The  discovery  furnishes  further  poof 
of  the  employment  of  Muslim  officers  by  the  Vijayanagar  kings.  Among 
them  were  Dilawar  Khan  and  Rustam  Khan.  The  date  of  the  grant  is 
given  as  S.  1479  Nala  sam.  Ashadha  su.  4  which  corresponds  to  nth  June 
1556  A.D. 

Letter  of  Vira  Rajendra  Wodeyar  Raja  of  Coorg  ( c .  1799  A.D.). — The 
document  consists  of  an  interesting  long  paper  roll  containing  a  letter 
written  by  Vira  Rajendra  Wodeyar  of  Coorg  in  about  1799  to  the  British 
and  was  discovered  among  the  papers  transferred  from  the  Bangalore 
Residency  to  the  custody  of  the  Record  Office  of  the  Mysore  Secretariat. 
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This  document  is  a  reply  from  the  Coorgs  to  a  letter  addressed  to  them 
by  the  British  which  contained  complaints  against  an  officer  of  Coorg 
named  Isavaraiya  who  plundered  seventeen'villages  of  the  Maharajanadurga 
taluk  in  the  Mysore  territories  for  five  days  after  the  capture  of  Seringa - 
patam  by  the  British  and  carried  away  women,  children,  cattle,  grain, 
silver  and  gold,  bronze  and  copper  vessels,  etc.,  of  the  villages  in  the 
taluk.  The  manuscript  also  gives  details  of  the  war  with  Tlpu  carried 
on  by  the  Bombay  army  and  the  co-operation  extended  by  the  Coorg 
government.  The  rest  of  the  manuscript  contains  a  resume  of  the  events 
from  the  time  when  Tlpu  arrived  in  Siddhesvarana  Gaddige  to  the  time 
when  Captain  Mahoney  ordered  cessation  of  hostilities  on  Vaisakha  su. 
io  Monday. 

The  writer  of  this  long  note  in  the  report  has  discussed  all  important 
events  of  the  history  of  that  period. 

*  #  # 

In  the  last  week  of  November  1942  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Cowasji  Jahangir  Hall,  Bombay,  which  was  organised  to  celebrate  the 
Akbar  Quatercentenary.  The  following  speakers  gave  expression  to 
their  views  about  the  spirit  of  religious  tolerance  which  marked  Emperor 
Akbar’s  reign  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  worked  to  bring  about  unity  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Wadia  who  occupied  the  chair  gave  a  few  historic  facts 
about  Akbar  and  said  that  Humay tin’s  fortunes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb 
when  fate  intervened  to  make  him  the  father  of  the  greatest  king  India 
had  known.  Soon  after  assuming  the  reins  of  government,  Akbar  decided 
to  rule  India  on  altogether  new  principles.  He  believed  that  any  Govern¬ 
ment  which  was  not  broad-based  on  the  good-will  and  love  of  the  governed 
would  never  be  a  lasting  government.  He  followed  the  ideals  of  absolute 
unity  and  universal  toleration.  The  great  lessons  of  Akbar 's  reign  were 
forgotten  during  the  centuries  that  followed  him  by  the  rulers  as  well  as 
by  the  ruled,  by  both  Hindus  and  Muslims,  and  today,  more  than  three 
hundred  years  after  his  death,  they  in  India  were  still  wrangling  over 
small  things  which  were  unknown  in  Akbar’s  time. 

Dewan  Bahadur  K.  M.  Jahaveri  referred  to  the  enthusiastic  manner  in 
which  Akbar  set  himself  to  the  task  of  uniting  India.  Mrs.  Hansa  Mehta 
said  that.  Akbar  was  great  not  because  he  was  an  Emperor  but  because 
he  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Indians.  Dr.  John  McKenzie 
described  Akbar  as  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the  history  of  India  and 
one  of  the  great  figures  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Akbar  could  neither 
read  nor  write  and  from  the  modern  point  of  view  he  was  alien  to  all 
culture  ;  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word  he  would,  in  fact,  be  classed  as  : 
‘illiterate,’  but  he  possessed  a  great  intellect,  and  was  a  keen  student  of 
history,  philosophy  and  theology.  Principal  A.  A.  Fyzee  pointed  out 
Akbar’s  military  genius,  his  abilities  as  an  administrator,  his  influence  in 
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bringing  about  Hindu-Muslim  unity ,  etc.  He  added  that  Akbar  considered 
all  men  equal  so  far  as  the  service  of  the  state  was  concerned.  Mr.  Francis 
Low  said  that  Akbar  was  a  great  conqueror,  not  one  who  merely  worked 
for  his  personal  glory  or  inflated  with  a  sense  of  his  own  importance, 
embroiled  his  country  in  wars  which  brought  nothing  except  destruction 
in  their  trail.  He  was  a  conqueror  who  consolidated  his  kingdom  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  making  his  people  contented  and  prosperous. 
Mr.  S.  Abdulla  Brelvi,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair,  said  that 
the  present  generation  could  congratulate  itself  on  its  being  able  to  celebrate 
the  fourth  centenary  of  Akbar,  but  they  should  not  forget  the  ideal  for 
which  Akbar  had  worked  in  his  life — the  achievement  and  creation  of 
unity,  which  was  never  more  in  jeopardy  than  at  the  present  time  when 
communal  bitterness  holds  the  country  as  in  a  vice. 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  and  crafts  representative  of  the  Mughal 
period  was  also  organised  in  connection  with  the  Akbar  Quatercen- 
tenary  Celebration  in  the  University  Hall,  Bombay.  This  was  the  first 
of  the  series  of  functions  organised  by  the  Celebration  Committee. 

M.  A.  C. 


DELHI 

Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i- Urdu  (Hind). 

HAMARl  ZABAN,  the  fortnightly  journal  of  the  Anjuman  has  been 
publishing  some  Urdu  speeches  of  Sir  William  Muir,  which  are  interesting 
not  only  as  specimens  of  his  command  over  the  language,  but  also  from 
the  points  of  its  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  historical  interest.  The 
issue  of  1st  November  also  contains  the  impressions  of  a  foreigner  travel¬ 
ling  in  the  Himalayas  regarding  the  hold  of  Urdu  in  that  area.  Specimens 
of  writings  by  Europeans  in  and  about  Urdu  have  also  appeared  in  the 
Journal.  The  Urdu  has  an  article  on  the  claim  of  Urdu  to  be  the  national 
language  of  India  by  Mr.  Muhammad  Mu'in-ud-din  Dard’i,  m.a.,  which 
gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  controversy  between  Urdu  and 
Hindi,  and  then  gives  statistics  and  tables  to  support  the  thesis  that  Urdu 
is  the  premier  language  of  India  and  deserves  to  be  adopted  as  the  na¬ 
tional  tongue.  There  are  two  other  articles — one  on  the  Hindi  poet  Hari 
.Avadh  and  the  other  on  the  post-Kabir  period  of  Hindi  Bhakti  move¬ 
ment. 


The  Jdmi'ah  Milliyah  Islamiyah, 

This  institution  has  been  working  steadily  and  has  even  expanded  its 
activities  in  certain  directions.  A  notable  feature  is  its  interest  in  adult 
education  ;  in  this  connection  it  runs  a  small  library  and  arranges  talks  on 
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current  affairs  and  on  Islam  in  addition  to  providing  instruction  by  the 
Project  method. 

The  Maktabah  has  been  handicapped  by  paper  scarcity  ;  nevertheless 
it  has  been  continuing  publication  of  its  Journal.  The  Jami'ah  has  also, 
published  a  few  books  mainly  of  current  interest  or  for  children. 


Nadwat-ul-Musannifln. 

This  quiet  organization  has  been  working  on  sound  academic  lines. 
It  has  an  ambitious  programme  of  publication.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
few  months,  it  has  published  the  following  books  : — 

1.  Islam  fed  nizam-i-hukumat  (Islamic  System  of  Government)  by 
Maulana  Hamid  al-Ansari  Ghazi. 

2.  Khilafat-i-Rashidah  (the  Orthodox  Caliphate)  by  Qadi  Zain- 
ul- ‘Abidin. 

3.  Qasas-ul-Qur’ an,  Part  II,  (the  Stories  of  the  Qur’an),  by 
Maulana  Hifz-ur-Rhaman  Seoharwi. 

4.  Musalmanon  ka  ‘ uruj  wa  zawal  (the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Mus¬ 
lims)  by  Maulana  Sa'id  Ahmad,  m.a. 

The  Burhan,  the  monthly  organ  of  the  Nadwah  has  maintained  its 
high  standard.  Some  of  the  articles  which  have  appeared  during  the 
last  quarter  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Qur'an  Majid  aur  us  kl  hifazat  (The  Qur’an  and  its  Preserva¬ 
tion). 

2.  Al-madkhalf l  usul-il- hadith,  li’l  Hakim-al-Nisaburi  (Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Principles  of  Hadith). 

3.  Tarlkh  -i-adab-i-Urdu  kl  kitaben  (Books  on  the  history  of  Urdu 
literature). 

4.  Pahli  sadl  hijrl  men  Musalmanon  ke  ‘ilml  rujhanat  (Literary 
tendencies  of  the  Muslims  in  the  first  century  Hijri). 

5.  Islami  Tamaddun  (Islamic  Civilization). 

6.  Hadrat  Bilal  ka  ndm  wa  nasab  (The  name  and  genealogy  of 
Hadrat  Bilal). 

7.  Urdu  men  tar ajim-i-  hadith  (Translation  of  Hadith  in  Urdu). 
Anglo-Arabic  College  : 

The  Bazm-i-Adab  of  this  college  celebrated  Urdu  week  from  1st  to 
7th  November  and  the  organizers  should  be  congratulated  on  its  un¬ 
qualified  success.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  main  activities  : 

1  st  November — Lectures  on  the  Urdu  language. 
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2nd  November — Urdu  poetry,  lectures  and  papers. 

3rd  November — Urdu  novel,  stories,  drama. 

4th  November — The  aims  of  literature. 

5th  November — Urdu  literature  and  women. 

6th  November — Recitations  by  authors  from  their  works. 

7th  November — Musha'irah. 

Apart  from  speeches  the  following  papers  attracted  some  attention  : — 
Some  characters  from  Urdu  novels,  by  Dr.  Begam  Sha’istah  Ikram 

Ullah. 

The  Principles  of  Drama,  by  Dr.  I.  H.  Qureshi. 

Anis,  by  Mr.  Zeba  Lakhnawi. 

Literature,  a  mirror  of  social  and  moral  conditions  of  an  age,  by 
Khwaja  Abd-ul-Majid. 

Literature  and  /Esthetics,  by  Sayyad  Muhammad  Ja'fari. 

A  large  number  of  well-known  authors  participated  in  the  discussions. 

I.  H.  Q. 


FOREIGN 

Two  New  Fragments  of  the  “  Memoirs  ”  of  the  Ziride  King  ‘Abd* 

Allah  of  Granada. 

(Discovered  and  published  by  E.  Levy-Provencal ). 

THE  discoverer  published  in  the  Spanish  Review,  Al-Andalus  (Vols. 
III-IV,  1935-1936),  the  Arabic  text  and  the  translation  of  three 
fairly  long  fragments  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  last  Ziride  king  of 
Granada,  ‘  Abd -Allah  b.  Buluggln  b.  Badls,  discovered  in  the  Great  Mosque 
of  al-Qarawiym  at  Fez  (Morocco).  With  the  introduction  of  this  hitherto 
unpublished  and  important  document  to  the  Islamists  and  historians  of 
medieval  Spain,  it  was  hoped  that  the  discovery  of  other  fragments  of  the 
same  work  would  soon  follow.  This  hope  has  been  happily  soon  fulfilled. 
While  exploring  in  the  last  few  years  the  bundles  of  manuscripts  piled  at 
random  in  a  section  of  the  ancient  Fez  library,  two  new  fragments  of  the 
said  Memoirs,  now  published  in  the  above-mentioned  Review  of  the 
Schools  of  Arabic  Studies  of  Madrid  and  Granada  (Vol.  VI,  1941),  were 
recovered  within  a  few  months  of  one  another.  The  general  arrangement 
of  the  two  series  of  fragments  (the  first  one  containing  fragments  I,  II, 
III,  and  the  second  one  fragments  A,  B  is  as  follows  :  Lacuna + fragment 
A+I+lacuna +•  fragment  1 1 +lacuna-|- fragment  III +Lacuna+ fragment 
B+ lacuna.  Thus  the  fragments  do  not  contain  portions  of  either  the 
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beginning  or  the  end  of  the  Memoirs.  But  nevertheless  their  importance 
even  in  this  fragmentary  state  is  great,  since  they  precisionise,  complete 
or  modify  in  several  points  the  information  at  our  disposal  concerning  the 
hundred  years  of  the  Taifa  regime  in  the  Muhammadan  period  of  Spanish 
history. 

In  the ‘volume  containing  the  first  series  of  fragments  a  brief  summary 
was  given  of  the  history  of  the  Ziride  kings  of  Granada  extending  over 
the  period  preceding  the  second  part  of  the  reign  of  Badis  b.  Habus ;  this 
second  part  forms  the  contents  of  fragment  I.  The  summary  gave  an 
account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Sinhaya  Zirides  of  Ifrlqiya,  grouped  round 
their  chief  Zawl  b.  Zlrl,  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  They  came  as  mer¬ 
cenaries  under  the  pay  of  the  ‘Amirides  and  for  their  benefit  a  military 
feudal  district  was  formed  in  the  territory  of  Granada,  which  not  long 
after  became  an  independent  principality.  In  407  (1016-17)  Zawl  won  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Andalusian  Muhammadans  led  by  the  pretender 
al-Murtada,  but  in  416  (1025)  Zawi  went  back  to  Ifrlqiya  and  the  power 
in  Granada  passed  to  his  nephew  Habus  b.  Maksan  who  reigned  till  his 
death  in  429  (1038)  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Badis  who  became  the 
greatest  Sinhayan  king  of  Granada. 

It  is  precisely  these  various  circumstances  that  are  explained  in  the 
first  of  the  second  series  of  fragments  (A).  After  giving  a  number  of 
features,  though  exceedingly  brief  for  our  purpose,  of  the  construction  of 
Granada  it  proceeds  with  a  detailed  narrative  about  the  attack  upon  the 
Zirides  by  the  contingents  of  the  Umayyad  pretender,  ' Abd  al-Rahman  al- 
Murtada.  Though  this  narrative  does  not  add  more  than  a  few  details  to 
the  account  which  the  chronicler  Ibn-'Idari  gives  of  this  very  event  in  his 
Bayan  the  developments  and  circumstances  explained  by  ‘Abd-Allah 
to  have  led  to  the  causes,  which  had  seemed  so  mysterious  up  to  now,  of 
the  unexpected  return  of  Zawi  b.  Ziri  to  the  court  of  his  forefathers,  the 
dynastic  Sinhayan  rulers  of  Qayrawan,  are  very  illuminating.  It  was  his 
ambition  to  gain  the  supreme  power  in  his  ancestral  home  that  seems  to 
have  urged  him  to  return  to  the  old  Ifriqiyan  chief  who  had  never  ceased 
feeling  exiled  and  out  of  place  on  the  Andalusian  soil.  But  it  ended  badly 
for  him  :  instead  of  the  throne  he  coveted,  he  got  in  Qayarawan  a  cold 
reception  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  got  rid  of  by  poisoning. 

The  reign  of  his  successor  in  Granada,  Habus  b.  Maksan,  lasted  for 
thirteen  years,  that  is  from  416  to  429  (1025-38).  ‘Abd-Allah  does  not 
mark  out  the  chief  stages  by  means  of  dates  ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
rest  of  his  Memoirs  that  chronological  precision  is  not  his  object.  He 
presents  to  us  his  great-grandfather  as  concerned  above  everything  else 
with  the  care  not  to  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  the  Sinhaya  chiefs  in  his 
entourage  and  to  manage  as  best  as  he  could  their  naturally  restive  and 
suspicious  character.  His  principality  seems  to  have  been  no  more  than 
a  federation  of  feudal  vassals,  over  whom  he  exercised  a  nominal  sove¬ 
reignty.  Within  his  own  family  his  cares  centred  round  his  nephew 
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Yaddayr,  the  son  of  his  brother  Hubasa  ;  and  this  favourite  of  his  would 
have  surely  succeeded  him  had  not  Badis  (Habus’s  own  son),  who  was 
endowed  With  a  personality  and  energy  of  which  he  was  later  on  to  give 
multiple  proofs,  taken  measures  to  safeguard  his  succession  to  the  princip¬ 
ality  long  before  his  father’s  death.  In  this  new  fragment  of  the  Memoirs 
one  can  also  seethe  first  indications,  right  from  the  reign  of  Habus,  of  the 
influence  that  was  later  to  be  wielded  in  the  little  Granada  court  both  by 
the  famous  Jewish  Vizier  Samuel  (Isma'Il)  Ibn  al-Nagralla  (who  does  not 
figure  in  the  narrative  except  under  his  “kunya”  Abu-Ibrahlm)  and  by 
his  son  Yusuf. 

The  first  few  years  of  his  reign  were  devoted  by  Badis  to  establishing 
his  authority  and  undermining  the  influence  of  his  Sinhaya  vassals.  A 
good  many  of  the  latter  were  mixed  up  in  the  plot  which  was  engineered 
by  his  cousin  Yaddayr  in  order  to  dethrone  him  ;  and,  but  for  the  loyalty 
displayed  by  the  Jewish  Vizier  towards  his  master,  the  plot  would  have 
succeeded.  Soon  success  in  the  field  strengthened  the  prestige  of  Badis, 
when  in  429  (1038),  the  year  of  his  accession,  his  troops  inflicted  upon 
Zuhayr,  the  “  slave  ”  prince  of  Almeria,  the  bloody  defeat  of  Alpuente, 
at  the  very  gates  of  Granada.  ‘Abd-Allah  furnishes  a  rather  brief  account 
of  this  event  in  order  to  pass  at  once  to  the  narrative  of  the  intrigues  which 
divided  the  little  Granada  court  and  drew  Badls’s  own  son,  Buluggln 
Sayf  al-dawla,  to  attempt  a  revolt  against  his  father  who  was  showing 
marked  disposition  to  follow  exclusively  the  advice  of  his  Jewish  coun¬ 
sellor,  Ibn  al-Nagralla.  All  this  agitation  led  in  456  (1064)  to  the  murder  of 
Sayf  al-Dawla  (father  of  the  author  of  these  Memoirs)  and  finally  to  the 
infamous  pogrom  of  Granada  in  459  (1066). 

Fragment  B,  in  spite  of  its  shortness,  does  not  offer  less  interesting 
features  than  A.  The  king  of  Granada  ‘Abd-Allah,  who  stood  positively 
compromised  and  suspected  in  the  eyes  of  the  Amir  Yusuf  b.  Tasufln  oh 
account  of  his  dealings  with  Alphonse  VI  of  Castile,  explains  and  tries  his 
best  to  justify  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  surrender  voluntarily  to  the  Al- 
moravide  sovereign.  Though  he  does  not  even  breathe  a  word  about  the 
occupation  of  his  capital  by  the  Lamtunian  troops,  he  expatiates  with  a 
certain  complacency  on  the  misfortunes  of  his  neighbours,  the  princes  of 
Almeria  and  Seville  :  in  Almeria,  from  where  the  Almoravides  after  a 
long  siege  had  retired  for  the  time  being,  there  reigned  disorder  and  con¬ 
fusion.  The  Tuyibide  prince  emigrated  from  there  to  the  central  Magreb 
where  he  sought  the  protection  of  the  Hammadide  ruler  of  Qal'a  ;  in 
Seville,  al-Mu‘tamid  staked  everything  in  a  last  desperate  struggle  before 
yielding  his  throne  to  the  victor  of  Sagrajas.  Information  about  this 
tragic  period  is  not  wanting  in  the  Arabic  chronicles  ;  but  it  is  not  so  vivid 
.and  precise  as  that  furnished  by  this  short  fragment  of  the  Memoirs  of  ‘Abd- 
Allah.  Thanks  to  this  new  source,  the  circumstances  of  the  fall  of  Cordo¬ 
ba,  Carmona,  Ronda  and  of  the  capital  of  al-Mu‘tamid’s  kingdom  are 
•presented  in  a  new  light  and  we  are  better  able  to  understand  the  rapid 
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disruption  of  the  Andalusian  Muhammadan  principalities,  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  centry  A.D.  under  the  blows  of  the  African  Almoravides. 


The  Orientalistic  Scene  in  America. 

The  American  Oriental  Society  has  just  celebrated  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  This  seems  to  be  an  opportune  moment  to 
survey  the  activities  in  the  Orientalistic  field  in  America  generally,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  report  on  the  centenary  meeting  which  was  held  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts  from  April  7  to  io,  1942. 

When  in  1842  four  men,  amongst  them  the  first  president  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  John  Pickering,  convened  in  Boston  in  order  to  discuss  the  found¬ 
ing  of  an  Orientalistic  Society,  they  might  have  hoped,  but  certainly  could 
not  have  foretold,  that  their  foundation  would  become  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  scholarly  groups  in  the  United  States  and  one  of  the  charter 
affiliated  bodies  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies.  A  short 
survey  of  the  Society’s  history  given  at  the  Centenary  Banquet  by  Professor 
LeRoy  Carr  Barret  showed  a  steady  growth  in  the  scope  of  its  activities 
and  in  the  number  of  its  members  which  at  present  is  more  than  700. 
The  groups  of  scholarly  interests  represented  in  the  Society  are  Egyp¬ 
tology,  Assyriology  with  its  various  ramifications,  Biblical  and  Hebrew 
studies,  Arabic  language  and  literature  and  Islamistics,  Indian  culture 
and  languages,  and  the  cultures  of  the  Far  East  and  Polynesia. 

From  its  beginning  the  Society  has  published  a  Journal  which  has 
reflected  faithfully  the  trends  that  predominated  at  various  periods,  includ¬ 
ing  at  one  time  even  articles  on  classical  subjects  in  so  far  as  they  touched 
Orientalistic  research.  Throughout  the  hundred  years  of  its  existence  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  has  maintained  a  high  standard 
of  scholarship  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  as  its  contributors  scholars  of 
world-wide  fame.  Names  such  as  Paul  Haupt,  Charles  C.  Torrey,  A.V. 
W.  Jackson,  G.  F.  Moore,  are  famous  in  Europe  and  in  America  and  are 
equally  well-known  in  the  East.  In  addition,  the  American  Oriental 
Society  publishes  a  series  of  studies  on  Oriental  subjects  known  as  the 
American  Oriental  Series  which  is  designed  to  contribute  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Ancient  East  and  the  cultures  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  as  well  as  that  of 
India,  China,  Tibet  and  Japan,  and  of  the  Islamic  world.  The  most  recent 
book  in  this  series  is  al-Ash’ari’s  al-lbana  ‘an  Usui  ad-Diyanah,  a  transla¬ 
tion  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Walter  C.  Klein  (1942). 

The  interest  of  the  Society  is,  however,  not  limited  to  the  Ancient 
East.  Many  of  its  members  know  Oriental,  Near  and  Far  Eastern 
countries  from  their  own  experience  of  having  travelled  and  lived  there. 
Many  of  them  were  connected  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  Society's  own 
archaeological  expeditions,  or  with  excavations  sponsored  by  other  learned 
societies  ;  while  others  were  brought  to  the  East  by  their  interest  in  anthro- 
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fology,  ethnology,  or  Oriental  art.  Therefore,  problems  of  the  modem 
last  deeply  interest  the  Society — witness  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
symposium* on  modern  problems  of  the  Near  and  Far  East  and  India 
was  received  at  the  recent  convention. 

In  honour  of  the  centennial  meeting  the  Society  met  for  four  days 
instead  of  the  customary  three.  This  extra  day  made  it  possible  to  devote 
more  time  than  usual  to  each  group  of  problems  and  the  members  of  the 
Society  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  two  symposia  on  (a)  Dominant 
Ideas  in  the  Formation  of  Asiatic  Cultures,  ( b )  Dominant  Ideas  of  Asiatic 
Cultures  To-day.  Each  symposium  was  concerned  with  India,  China, 
Judaeo-Christian  culture,  Islam,  and  Japan.  The  speakers  were  F.  Edger- 
ton  (Yale  University  :  India),  W.  E.  Clark  (Harvard  University :  Modern 
India),  D.  Bodde  (University  of  Pennsylvania  :  China),  G.  E.  Taylor 
(University  of  Washington  :  Modern  China),  M.  Burrows  (Yale  University: 
Judaeo-Christian  culture),  G.  Levi  Della  Vida  (University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  :  Islam),  A.  Jeffery  (Columbia  University  :  Modern  Islam),  H.  Bor- 
ton  (Columbia  University  :  Japan).  All  the  lectures  were  of  outstanding 
quality  yielding  more  than  the  ordinary  interest  since  they  were  delivered 
at  a  moment  when  the  American  public  has  at  last  become  aware  of  the 
immense  importance  of  the  East  to  Western  civilization.  While  we  were 
convening,  momentous  decisions  were  to  be  made  in  India,  battles  were 
raging  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  armies  were  standing  poised  for  battle  in 
the  Near  East.  Who  would  have  dared,  at  that  moment,  to  say  that 
Orientalists  were  concerned  with  ages  past  and  worlds  vanished  ?  The 
discussions  following  each  lecture  reflected  this  feeling  of  ‘  hinc  et  nunc.’ 

Although  the  group  of  scholars  interested  mainly  in  Islamic  subjects 
and  Arabic  literature  was  comparatively  small  in  number,  the  papers 
read  in  this  section  were  well  received.  Levi  Della  Vida’s  and  Jeffery’s 
papers  dealt  with  the  wider  problems  of  Islam-Jeffery 's  special  contribution, 
being  a  survey  of  the  movements  within  modern  Islam  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Arabia  and  India,  and  the  attempts  of  the  various  religious  groups  either 
to  adapt  Islam  to  the  requirements  of  modern  life  and  modern  thought, 
or  to  keep  Islam  untouched  by  modern  philosophical  and  religious  trends. 
The  discourses  of  other  scholars,  mostly  younger,  were  likewise  of  a  high 
standard.  Almost  every  one  of  them  tried  to  present  problems  of  a  more 
general  nature  instead  of  reading  papers  on  some  limited  and  specialized 
subject,  as  is  only  too  frequently  done.  Thus  Gustave  von  Grunebaum 
read  a  paper  on  ‘  Greek  Form  Elements  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  stressing 
Greek  and  Hellenistic  influence  on  the  rhetorical  form  of  the  tales  in 
Alf  Laila,  a  paper  which  was  received  with  great  interest  and  provoked  a 
discussion  lasting  nearly  half  an  hour.  Although  it  was  the  last  paper  to  be 
read,  Ilse  Lichtenstadter’s  paper  might  be  mentioned  here.  Her 
paper  ‘  On  the  Conception  of  Adah  ’  stressed  the  evidence  for  the  fact  that 
Arabic  indigenous  culture  was  prevalent  and  highly  influential  in  shaping 
Islamic  culture.  This  paper,  too,  was  received  with  great  interest  and 
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discussed  at  length.  R.N.  Frye  read  a  paper  on  '  As-Sughd  and  the  Sog- 
dians :  A  Comparison  of  Manuscript  Discoveries  with  Arabic  Sources.’ 
D.  C.  Dennett,  Jun.,  tried  to  apply  modern  sociological  conceptions  for 
the  understanding  of  Islamic  history  in  his  paper  on  ‘  The  ‘Abbasid 
Conspiracy  in  Terms  of  Recent  Revolutionary  Theory,’  which  provided 
an  excellent  and  clear  exposition  of  a  phase  of  early  Islamic  history. 
A.  S.  Yahuda  tried  to  explain  difficult  passages  in  the  Qur'an  with  the 
help  of  Hebrew,  Biblical,  Talmudic,  and  Midrashic  passages.  Last,  but 
not  the  least,  interesting  paper  was  that  of  Franz  Rosenthal  who  spoke  on 
'  Problems  in  the  Treatment  of  Muslim  Biography.’ 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  give  a  few  facts  relating  to  Arabic  studies 
in  America.  It  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  special  facilities  for  Arabic 
studies  have  been  provided  in  a  few  universities  ;  in  former  times  Arabic 
studies  were  a  part  of  ‘  Semitics  ’  which  mainly  meant  Hebrew  and  Biblical 
studies.  In  his  presidential  address  in  1938  Leroy  Waterman  spoke  on 
‘  Semitic  '  studies  without  even  mentioning  Arabic,  just  as  did  Nathaniel 
Schmidt,  the  author,  amongst  many  other  works,  of  a  book  on  Ibn-Khaldun, 
in  1923.  Only  in  about  ten  universities  (out  of  the  many  hundreds  of  colleges 
and  universities  in  this  vast  country)  there  are  facilities  for  Arabic  stud¬ 
ies  apart  from  Semitics  ;  to  name  some  of  them  :  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Colum¬ 
bia,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Duke  University,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  which  has  an  Institute  of  Islamic  Art,  Chicago,  which  has  a  fine 
Oriental  Institute,  and  Princeton  University. 

Beside  the  American  Oriental  Society,  Oriental  Clubs  have  been 
formed  in  some  universities,  amongst  which  the  Philadelphia  Oriental 
Club  is  outstanding.  It  has  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1938. 
The  New  York  Oriental  Club,  which  meets  once  a  month  has  also  been  in 
existence  for  about  47  years.  Until  1939  it  did  not  admit  any  women  to 
membership,  but  in  that  year  two  women,  Edith  von  Porada,  an  expert  on 
Assyrian  art,  and  Ilse  Lichtenstadter  were  elected  members  of  the 
club.  Later,  a  third  woman,  E.  Adelaide  Hahn,  an  Indologist,  was  elected. 

It  may  be  that  the  war  which  has  brought  the  East  nearer  to  the 
awareness  of  the  American  people  may  bring  about  a  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  universities  towards  Oriental  studies.  The  necessity  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  religious  and  political  problems  of  the  Near  East  and 
India  seems  to  be  dawning  upon  the  American  mind,  and  this  may  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  a  school  or  schools  of  Oriental  studies  or  the  creation 
-of  a  centre  for  such  studies.  There  are  a  number  of  fine  young  scholars  in 
the  United  States  who  under  the  guidance  of  those  of  the  older  generation, 
such  as  Levi  Della  Vida,  Hitti  (Princeton),  Jeffery,  Schloessinger  (at 
present  in  New  York),  Obermann  (Yale)  would  be  able  and  willing  tp 
promote  Oriental  studies  in  the  United  States. 


I.  L. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
SULTANATE  OF  DELHI,  by  I.  H. 
Qureshi ;  published  by  Shaikh  Muhammad 
Ashraf *  Lahore ,  1942,  288  pp price 
Rs .  8. 

IT  is  only  very  recently  that  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  institutional 
history  of  Mediaeval  India.  Maratha 
institutions  and  culture  came  first  into 
the  field  through  the  work  of  a  number  of 
scholars  who  have  made  them  a  subject  of 
their  objective  study.  Mughal  culture 
has  also  received  a  certain  amount  of 
attention  but  not  quite  as  much  as  it 
deserves  and  Dr.  P.  Saran  and  the  late 
Dr.  Ibne  Ha^an  have  described  local  and 
central  governments  of  the  Mughals  with 
much  diligence  and  success.  But  hardly 
anything  has  so  far  been  done  to  make  the 
history  of  the  Sultanate  of  Delhi,  the 
precursor  of  the  Mughal  empire,  known 
to  us.  Institutional  and  cultural  history 
is  a  far  cry  ;  even  a  connected  political 
history  based  on  original  research  has  yet 
to  be  written.  Dr.  Mahdi  Husain  did 
a  great  service  by  compiling  the  life  of 
Muhammad  bin  Tughiaq  a  few  years 
back,  but  since  then  nothing  of  import¬ 
ance  has  been  attempted  in  that  direction. 
We  have  no  doubt  Sir  Wolseley  Haig's 
volume  of  Cambridge  History  of  India 
named  “  Turks  and  Afghans  "  but  it  has 
proved  to  be  much  below  expectations 
and  can  hardly  be  called  an  objective 
.study  as  it  is  written  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  bias  and  besides  it  is  no  more 
than  a  compendium  of  little  more  than 
names  and  dates.  May  be,  the  learned 
author  could  not  see  anything  worth 
mentioning  in  the  matter  of  institutions. 
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Dr.  I.  H.  Qureshi  has  laid  us  under  a 
debt  of  gratitude  by  the  publication  of  the 
work  under  review.  It  is  now  an  accepted 
fact  that  the  year  1206  A.C.  was  a  turning 
point  in  Indian  history,  for  it  was  then 
that  Qutbu'd-Dln  Aibak  set  up  his  throne 
at  Delhi  and  thus  finally  and  definitely 
made  India  the  home  of  his  co-religionists 
and  successors.  Dr.  Qureshi  lays  great 
emphasis  on  the  political  and  allied 
institutions  of  the  Sultanate  and  says 
that  while  one  dynasty  after  another 
was  installed  in  the  capital  and  while 
geographical  borders  of  the  Sultanate  were 
alternately  expanding  and  receding,  “  it 
is  only  in  the  evolution  of  its  institutions 
that  the  Sultanate  is  revealed  as  a  political 
entity  ”  and  a  continuous  organism. 
This  is  not  all,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
institutions  as  developed  at  Delhi  had 
their  reactions  in  other  parts  of  India, 
as  Bengal,  Gujrat,  Malwa  and  the  Deccan, 
when  these  parts  were  cut  off  from  the 
parent  trunk,  and  we  find  the  offices  as 
well  as  their  nomenclature  repeated  in 
these  kingdoms. 

Dr.  Qureshi  is  also  right  in  stressing  the 
importance  of  Shar*  or  Islamic  Law  in  the 
Sultanate  at  least  as  far  as  the  Muslim 
population  was  concerned  for  “  the  rulers 
took  care  to  follow  its  tenets  in  public 
affairs  ”  and  as  there  was  no  visible  being 
superior  to  the  will  of  the  Sultan  the 
sanction  behind  the  Shar ‘  lay  in  the  fact 
that  its  “‘slightest  disregard  led  to  un¬ 
popularity  ”  and  perhaps  dethronement. 
The  Sultan's  authority  was  “  always 
limited  by  Divine  Law  which  he  could 
not  supersede  ”  and  here  lies  the  great 
difference  between  European  and  Muslim 
theories  of  sovereignty. 
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Dr.  Qureshi  leaves  no  administrative 
detail  without  his  fullest  consideration. 
His  chapter  headings  include  such  topics 
as  the  Legal  Sovereign,  the  Actual 
Sovereign,  the  Royal  Household,  Ministers 
Finance,  Army,  Justice,  Provincial  and 
Local  Governments  and  other  similar 
matters.  He  fully  documents  every  asser¬ 
tion  he  makes  and  has  supplemented  his 
remarks  by  appendices  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  Each  chapter  is  divided  into  sub¬ 
headings  ;  thus  the  chapter  on  the  Royal 
Household  deals,  among  other  matters 
with  court  ceremonies,  wakil-i  dar,  amirs, 
hajibs,  naqlbs,  royal  bodyguard,  minor 
officials,  the  royal  family,  royal  stables, 
etc.;  while  the  chapter  on  the  Army  is 
•divided  into  paragraphs  on  huliyat  and 
d§gh,  cavalry,  elephants,  infantry,  firearms, 
siege,  engines,  forts,  provisions,  engineers, 
battle  array,  scouts,  ambulance,  organisa¬ 
tion,  salaries,  numbers  and  other  topics 
of  the  same. 

There  is  one  point  about  which  there 
may  be  a  difference  in  opinion.  The 
author  brings  his  work  right  up  to  the  end 
of  the  Sur  dynasty,  thus  suggesting  that 
the  administration  of  the  Surs  was  only  a 
continuation  of  the  Sultanate.  One  feels, 
however,  that  §her  Shah  was  really  an 
innovator,  and  his  great  reforms  were  like 
the  foundation-stones  of  a  new  structure 


which  was  later  to  be  completed  by  the 
Murals  rather  than  continuation  of 
the  institutions  associated  with  the  names 
of  the  earlier  Delhi  Sultans. 

Thanks  to  the  efficiency  of  the  publish* 
ing  House,  the  printing,  the  paper  used, 
the  binding  and  the  get-up  leave  little  to 
be  desired.  The  system  of  transcribing 
oriental  names  follows  strictly  orthodox 
lines  even  to  the  extent  of  representing  * 
by  dh,  but  is  at  times  inconsistent.  Thus 
while  the  Arabic  article  is  prefixed  to 
al-Ahkam-us  Sulfaniyah  as  it  should  be, 
it  is  dropped  off  from  the  name  of  Jurgi 
Zaidan’s  famous  book  on  Islamic  culture 
on  the  same  page  (19).  On  page  2  Abu  l 
Fadl  is  written  with  a  long  u  which  is 
obviously  incorrect,  and  sometimes  there 
are  too  many  hyphens  connecting  various 
independent  words  forming  a  name ; 
thus  on  page  16  Maulana  Abdu'l  Haq’s 
work  is  called  Risalah-i-dar-tesnif-i-Khud. 
But  slips  like  these  are  bound  to  occur  in 
a  work  where  thousands  of  oriental  names 
have  been  transliterated.  There  are  a 
couple  of  maps  attached  right  in  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  but  these  might 
have  been  prepared  better  in  keeping 
with  the  high  standard  of  the  get-up  01 
the  book. 

H.  K.  S. 
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[And  say  :  My  Lord  /  Increase  me  in  knowledge . — Qur’an] 
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THE  ARAB  ADMINISTRATION  OF  SIND 


INTRODUCTION 

Lying  as  it  does  in  close  geographical  proximity  to  the  sea-coast  of  South-East 
Arabia,  Sind  had  contacts  with  Arabs,  both  economical  and  social,  long  before  Islam. 
But  the  Islamicised  Arabs  had  mentally  very  little  in  common  with  their  pre-Islamic 
selves. 

The  penetration  of  Islamicised  Arabs  in,  and  their  attacks  on  the  sea-coast  towns  of 
Sind  had  begun  as  early  as  the  year  15  H.,  in  the  time  of  the  Caliph  ‘Umar  the  Great. 
Al-Baladhurv  has  given  considerable  details  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Muslim  State 
under  'Umar,  ‘Uthman,  ‘Aliy,  Mu'awiyah  and  Yazld,  before  the  final  and  complete 
occupation  by  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  ;  but  very  little  has  so  far  been  written  on  the 
administrative  work  of  these  new  masters  of  the  country. 

Although  it  is  true  that  there  was  considerable  difference  between  the  precept  and 
the  practice  of  the  Arabs,  yet  it  can  safely  be  said  that  they  compare  favourably  with 
any  other  nation  of  the  world  within  half  a  century  of  its  civilisation.  The  Arabic 
State  under  the  Umaiyads  was  essentially  Islamic.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
uppermost  strata  of  society  indulged  themselves  in  a  way  prohibited  by  Islam, — though 
quite  normal  for  other  secularised  societies — it  was  Muslim  law  which  reigned  supreme 
throughout  their  empire.  The  historian  asks  curiously,  how  it  was  possible  that  the 
Arab  invaders,  never  superior  in  physique  or  military  machines  or  economic  resources 
to  the  races  which  they  subjugated,  managed  to  achieve  an  expansion  unrivalled  not 
only  for  its  rapidity  but  also  in  its  cultural  effects.  Not  only  the  religion  but  even  the 
mother- tongue  of  the  conquered  countries  was  changed  into  that  of  the  Arab  rulers.1 

Much  has  been  written  in  recent  times  on  the  principles  and  practices  of  Islamic 
administration  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  and  the  Orthodox  Caliphs.  But  the  Umaiyad 
period  has  suffered  from  the  fact  that  for  information  about  it  we  have  to  depend  on  the 
work  of  historians  of  the  rival  ‘Abbasid  dynasty  which  followed. 

We  publish  the  following  article  in  the  hope  that  it  will  lead  other  workers  in  the 
field  to  collect  data  from  the  various  sources,  and  to  consult  and  utilise  the  original 
Arabic  works  on  the  subject  most  of  which  are  now  fortunately  available  in 
print.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  Mappce  Arabicce ,  which  contain  about  half  a 
dozen  maps  of  Sind  also  by  early  Arab  geographers.  They  give  physical  as  well  as 
administrative  and  topographical  details  of  the  country.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
maps  contained  in  the  geographical  work  of  Abu-Zaid  al-Balkhi  (MSS.  of  which  are  in 
Madlnah  and  Istanbul,  and  photographed  copies  of  the  latter  in  Cairo). — Ed.,  I.C . 

ADMINISTRATIVE  HANDICAPS 

THE  men  who  were  sent  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  Sind  were 
great  warriors  no  doubt,  but  they  possessed  little  experience  in  the 
art  of  administration.  Besides  this,  they  had  some  other  short- 

1 .  Sind  is  no  exception.  It  is  said  that  not  long  ago  Arabic  was  the  polite  language  of  Sind  among  non- 
Muslims  also. 
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comings  also  :  they  had  no  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  had  no  means 
of  assessing  the  resources  of  the  country  which  conquest  placed  at  their 
disposal,  and  had  no  men  capable  of  exercising  civil  functions.  They 
could  not  fathom  the  depths  of  the  chaotic  accounts  kept  by  the  native 
financiers  and  had  inevitably  to  depend  upon  the  native  genius.1  With 
all  these  shortcomings,  however,  they  brought  with  them  those  ennobling 
ideals  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  which  were  introduced  by  Islam 
long  before  the  French  Revolution.  They  strictly  adhered  to  the  supreme 
law  of  toleration  and  dealt  even-handed  justice,  and  hence  they  were 
successful  in  governing  the  country  which  they  had  conquered. 

TOLERATION 

Toleration  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  was  granted  by  the  Arab 
governors  of  Sind  to  their  subjects.  Some  temples  were  no  doubt 
destroyed  during  the  days  of  war,  but  that  was  a  temporary  phase,  for  the 
destruction  of  temples  was  due  not  to  religious  bigotry  or  fanaticism  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  temples  were  repositories  of  India’s  agelong  accumu¬ 
lated  wealth,  and  fortified  places  on  whose  fall  depended  the  surrender 
of  the  place  attacked  and  the  fate  of  its  people.2  Once  a  place  was  con¬ 
quered  and  peace  restored  or  the  people  submitted  and  sought  peace,  the 
conqueror  adopted  a  kind  and  conciliatory  attitude  towards  them.3  After 
the  conquest  of  Brahmanabad,  for  instance,  its  inhabitants  were  allowed 
to  rebuild  their  temples  and  to  perform  their  ceremonies  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  their  religion.4 5  When  Tmad-ud-Dln  Muhammad  ibn 
Qasim  forwarded  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brahmanabad  regarding 
the  reconstruction  of  the  temple  of  Budh  to  Hajjaj,  he  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply : 

“  It  appears  that  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Brahmanabad  have 
petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  repair  the  temple  of  Budh  and  pursue 
their  religion.  As  they  have  made  submission,  and  have  agreed  to 
pay  taxes  to  the  Khalifa,  nothing  more  can  be  required  from  them. 
They  have  been  taken  under  our  protection,  and  we  cannot  in  any 
way  stretch  out  our  hands  upon  their  lives  and  property.  Permission 
is  given  to  them  to  worship  their  gods.  Nobody  must  be  forbidden 
or  prevented  from  following  his  own  religion.  They  may  live  in 
their  houses  in  whatever  manner  they  like."® 


1.  E,  &  D.t  I,  460*461. 

2.  Sec  Futtify-ul-Bulddn  in  E.  &  D .,  I,  120. 

3.  Ibid.,  121*24. 

4.  Chach  Ndmah  in  E.  ©  D.,  I,  182  ff.,  190,  192  and  196.  Hajjaj,  the  Viceroy  of  ‘IrSq,  was  a  veritable 
tyrant,  whose  reign  is  rendered  notorious  by  his  acts  of  intolerance  and  cruelty,  but  curiously  enough  his 
policy  towards  Sind  was  very  conciliatory.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  tolerance  enjoyed  by  the  Sindians 
was  due  more  to  the  character  of  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  than  to  anything  else. 

5.  Chach  Ndmah  in  E  .&  D.t  185-86. 
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On  receipt  of  these  orders  from  Hajjaj,  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  per¬ 
mitted  the  people  of  Brahmanabad  to  rebuild  their  temples,  to  traffic  with 
the  Muslims,  to  live  without  fear,  and  to  try  to  improve  themselves.1 
Under  his  orders  the  Brahmans  were  treated  with  marked  kindness  and 
consideration.  They  were  allowed  3  per  cent,  of  the  dirhams  to  which 
they  were  entitled  from  the  laity  for  whom  they  officiated.  The  Hindus 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  position  like  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the 
fire-worshippers,  and  it  was  proclaimed  “that  their  temples  would  be 
inviolate  like  the  churches  of  the  Christians,  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  altars  of  the  Magians.”2  This  toleration  stands  in  marked  contrast 
to  that  enjoyed  by  the  natives  under  their  own  Rajas.3 


LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The  Arabs  did  not  disturb  the  existing  system  of  administration  in 
Sind.  They  placed  the  entire  machinery  of  internal  administration  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives  and  warned  them  to  be  scrupulously  fair  and  honest 
in  their  work.4  After  the  conquest  of  Brahmanabad,  Muhammad  ibn 
Qasim  admonished  every  man  separately  and  said  : — 

“  Be  happy  in  every  respect,  and  have  no  anxiety,  for  you  will  not 
be  blamed  for  anything.  I  do  not  take  any  agreement  or  bond  from 
you.  Whatever  sum  is  fixed  and  we  have  settled  you  must  pay. 
Moreover,  care  and  leniency  shall  be  shown  to  you.  And  whatever  may 
be  your  requests,  they  should  be  represented  to  me  so  that  they  may 
be  heard,  a  proper  reply  be  given,  and  the  wishes  of  each  man  be 
satisfied.”5 

The  author  of  the  Chach  Ndmah  informs  us  that  after  confirming  the 
superiority  of  the  Brahmans  and  restoring  the  concessions  enjoyed  by 
them  under  the  previous  regimes,  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  ordered  all  of 
them  to  appear  before  him.  When  they  complied,  he  reminded  them  that 
they  had  filled  great  offices  in  the  time  of  Dahir  and  that  they  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  city  of  Brahmanabad  and  its  suburbs.  Re¬ 
posing  full  confidence  in  them,  he  entrusted  them  with  high  offices  and 


1.  See  Chach  Ndmah  in  E.  &  D.f  I,  86. 

2.  Futuh-ul-Buldan  in  I,  122  ;  and  Chach  Ndmah  in  E.  &  D„  I,  151,  186-87. 

3.  Vide  infra.  Also  see  Chach  Ndmah  in  E.  &  D„  I,  187. 

4.  Chach  Ndmah  in  E.  ©  D.,  I,  183.  Also  see  E.  &  D„  1, 460.  In  his  note  (vide  Appendix  in  E.&  D.t 
I,  469)  Dowson  argues  that  the  toleration  granted  by  the  Arab  rulers  of  Sind  emanated  not  from  good-will 
but  from  necessity,  or  in  his  own  words  :  “  It  was  dictated  less  by  any  principle  of  justice  or  humanity 
than  the  impossibility  of  suppressing  the  native  religion  by  the  small  number  of  Arab  invaders/'  I  have 
only  to  observe  that  his  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  any  government  that  grants  toleration  to  sub¬ 
jects  of  different  faith.  Yet  he  himself  admits  that  “  the  toleration  which  the  native  Sindians  enjoyed  in 
the  practice  of  their  religion  was  greater  than  what  was  usually  conceded  in  other  countries."  (Ibid.) 

5.  Chach  Namd  in  E.  &  D.t  I,  184-85. 
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placed  all  the  important  affairs  of  the  place  in  their  hands.1  It  was  also 
proclaimed  that  every  capable  person  should  be  brought  to  fris  notice  so 
that  his  talent  might  also  be  unearthed.2  Important  officers  were  assigned 
seats  in  public  assemblies  and  some  of  them  were  also  given  saddled  horses 
and  ornaments  for  hands  and  feet,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 
Overseers  and  assistants  were  appointed,  and  all  matters  relating  to 
property  were  entrusted  to  four  of  the  merchants  whose  duty  it  was  to 
inform  the  governor  of  all  matters  and  to  decide  nothing  without  con¬ 
sulting  him.  Steps  were  taken  to  improve  and  encourage  agriculture  and 
trade.  Artisans  and  merchants  were  free  from  molestation  and  whosoever 
took  pains  in  his  work  was  encouraged  and  supported.3 


HOME  GOVERNMENT 

The  Arab  governor  of  Sind,  whose  appointment  and  dismissal 
rested  with  the  Khalifa,  was  responsible  to  the  authorities  at  the  Dar-us- 
Salam,  or  the  capital.  All  important  matters  relating  to  foreign  affairs 
and  administrative  policy  were  therefore  referred  to  them,  and  the  orders 
and  instructions  received  from  them  were  strictly  enforced  and  carried 
out.  Though  the  internal  administration  of  Sind  was  not  disturbed  and 
all  administrative  offices  were  entrusted  to  the  Brahmans,  necessary  steps 
were  taken  by  the  governor  to  guard  against  a  possible  reaction  or  a  re¬ 
volution.  Such  big  cities  as  Sahwistan,  Alor,  and  Brahmanabad,  and  such 
important  strongholds  as  Debal,  Nirun,  and  Rawar  were  therefore  placed 
in  charge  of  Arab  officers  of  tried  merit  and  proved  honesty.4 


SUMPTUARY  LAWS 

The  Arab  governors  did, not  touch  the  time-honoured  indigenous 
institutions,  good  or  bad.  The  sumptuary  laws  introduced  by  Mannti 
were  strictly  enforced  by  the  pre-Arab  rulers  of  Sind,  and  certain  tribes 
were  forbidden  to  wear  fine  linen,  ride  horses,  or  cover  their  heads  and 
feet.5  Referring  to  the  Chandelas,  Mannu  says  :  “  That  they  should 
be  made  to  live  outside  the  towns,  that  their  sole  wealth  must  be  dogs 
and  asses,  their  clothes  must  consist  of  cere-cloths  of  the  dead,  their 
dishes  broken  pots  and  their  ornaments  of  rusty  iron.”6  During  his  stay 

1.  Chach  Ndmah  in  £.  &  D.,  I,  183. 

2.  Ibid.,  I,  189. 

3.  Ibid.,  I,  190. 

4.  FutQh-ul-Bulddn  and  Chdch  Ndmah  in  E,&  D.,  I,  120,  121,  160,  163,  189,  202,  204  and  207. 

5.  E,  &  D.,  I,  476. 

6.  Institutes,  X,  12,  29-30. 
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at  Brahmanabad,  Chach  treated  the  Jats1  and  the  Lohanas  as  Chandelas 
and  imposed  the  following  disabilities  on  them :  “  That  they  should 
never  wear* any  swords  but  sham  ones  :  that  they  should  never'  wear 
undergarments  of  shawls,  velvet,  or  silk,  but  they  might  wear  their 
outer  garments  of  silk,  provided  they  were  of  red  or  black  colour  :2  that 
they  should  put  no  saddles  on  their  horses,  and  should  keep  their  heads 
and  feet  uncovered  :  that  when  they  went  out  they  should  take  their  dogs 
with  them  ;3  that  they  should  carry  firewood  for  the  kitchen  of  the  chief 
of  Brahmanabad.  They  were  to  furnish  guides  and  spies  and  were  to 
be  faithful  when  employed  in  such  offices.”4  Following  the  policy  and 
practice  of  his  predecessors  in  office,  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  also  treated 
the  Jats  in  the  same  way  and  ordered  them  to  furnish  guides  to  Muslims. 
He  also  ordered  the  natives  to  feed  every  Muslim  traveller  who  happened 
to  be  in  their  town  or  village,  for  three  days  and  nights  if  he  was  ill  and 
for  one  day  and  one  night  if  he  was  well.6 

MILITARY  SYSTEM 

The  military  system  of  the  Arabs,  which  was  introduced  into 
Sind,  was  at  first  restricted  to  Muslims  only,  but  later  the  restrictions 
placed  on  outsiders  were  relaxed  and  the  Khalifas  freely  recruited  their 
ranks  from  extraneous  sources  as  well.6  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  took  the 
natives  into  his  army  and  rewarded  their  services.  Kaksa,  the  minister  of 
Dahir,  was  not  only  confirmed  in  his  office  and  taken  into  confidence,  but 
was  allowed  ‘  to  take  precedence  in  the  army  before  all  the  nobles  and 
commanders.’7  He  assisted  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  in  all  his  undertakings 

1.  The  Jats  are  stated  to  be  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Sind,  who  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  serfdom  by 
the  Aryans  and  other  conquerors.  Burton  gives  them  a  very  bad  character.  (Vide  Sind  or  the  Unhappy 
Y'alley,  II,  1 18).  Crooke  says  that  not  very  long  ago  the  Rajputs  in  the  Panjab  meted  out  exactly  the  same 
treatment  to  the  Jats,  He  says  :  ”  They  would  not  allow  the  Jats  to  put  a  crown  (Mor)  on  the  head  of  their 
bridegrooms  or  a  jewel  (Nath)  in  the  women’s  noses.  They  also  used  to  levy  seignorial  rights  from  virgin 
brides.  Even  to  this  day  Rajputs  will  not  allow  inferior  people  to  wear  red  clothes  or  ample  loin-cloths 
in  their  villages”  ( Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  1896,  III,  23).  Referring  to  the  reign 
of  SidharSj  Jaya  Sinha  of  Gujarat,  Forbes  writes:  ”  The  Dheds  were  compelled  to  wear  only  untwisted 
cotton  round  their  heads,  and  a  stag's  horn,  as  a  mark,  hanging  from  their  waists,  so  that  people  might  be 
able  to  avoid  touching  them.”  (Rds  Mala,  1924,  I,  iio&p.  112,  ed.  1856 — Ed.,  I.  C. 

2.  This  statement  is  inconsistent  with  and  even  contradictory  to  the  general  purport  of  the  paragraph 

reproduced  above.  The  ill-starred  people  who  were  prohibited  from  wearing  even  undergarments  of 
silk  could  hardly  be  permitted  to  wear  outergarments  of  silk.  There  is  obviously  some  error  or  omission 
in  the  te*t.  Professor  Howdiwala  suggests  that  the  error  is  probably  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
word  which  really  signifies  some  kind  of  coarse  cloth  of  hair,  or  wool,  but  which  has  been  rendered 

by  the  translator  as  *  silk.’  (See  Studies  in  Indo-Muslim  History,  85-86.). 

3.  This  was  perhaps  to  show  that  they  were  outcastes. 

4.  Chdch  Namah  in  E.  &  D.,  I,  151  and  187.  These  sumptuary  laws  were  not  introduced  into  Sind 
by  the  Arabs,  but  were  simply  maintained  by  them  as- was  the  case  with  many  other  institutions. 

5.  This  ordinance  was  first  introduced  by  caliph  ‘Umar.  (See  Chdch  Namah  in  E.  &  D.,  I,  187-8;  476). 

6.  E.  &  D.,  I,  466. 

7.  Chdch  Namah  in  E.  &  D.,  I,  203. 
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and  was  given  the  title  of  Mubarak  Mushir,  or  “  Auspicious  Counsellor.” 
Sindian  troops  were  levied  and  sent  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Arabs  in 
distant  lands.  Dionysius  Talmarensis  distinctly  mentions  in  his  Syrian 
Chronicle  some  Sindian  cohorts  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  motley  army 
of  Alans,  Khazars.  Medes,  Persians,  Turks,  Arabs,  etc.,  which  invaded 
the  Byzantine  territory  in  150  A.H.  (=767  A. D.).1  Four  years  later  (i.e., 
in  154  H.)  a  body  of  Sindians,  said  to  be  slaves,  attempted  to  seize  the 
imperial  treasury  in  Harran.  They  are  believed  to  have  formed  part  of 
these  foreign  levies.  The  policy  of  recruiting  natives  in  their  armies 
adopted  by  the  Arabs  seems  to  have  worked  well  ;  for  in  the  first  place, 
the  danger  of  rebellion  was  counteracted  by  the  despatch  of  dangerous 
elements  to  distant  places  ;  and  secondly,  these  recruits  played  a  prominent 
part  in  extending  far  and  wide  the  territorial  limits  of  their  masters. 
Often  the  more  enterprising  spirits  among  them  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  afforded  them  and  carved  out  good  positions  for 
themselves.2 


THE  IQTA‘  SYSTEM 

In  recognition  of  their  services,  the  original  conquerors  of  Sind  received 
big  tracts  of  land  called  Iqta'at  or  Qatai ‘  which,  as  rewards  for  public 
services,  were  not  subject  to  any  taxes  except  Sadqa  or  alms,  defined  by 
law.  These  assignments  of  land  were  made  on  the  express  condition  of 
military  service,  and  as  long  as  this  condition  was  fulfilled  they  never 
reverted  to  the  fisc.  Since,  according  to  the  fiscal  legislation  introduced 
by  Khalif  ‘Umar,  all  soldiers  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  military 
profession  and  were  not  allowed  to  take  up  any  other  work  in  addition, 
the  lands  forming  their  Iqtas  continued  to  be  cultivated  by  their  former 
serfs,  who  were  thus  promoted  to  the  status  of  tenants.  Those  who  were 
not  favoured  with  such  grants  received  stipends  from  the  public  revenue 
or  Bait-ul-Mal,  to  which  they  contributed  nothing  in  the  form  of  taxes. 
Four-fifths  of  the  spoils  of  war  formed  their  share  and  only  one-fifth  was 
reserved  for  the  Khalifa  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes.  “  The  man 
who  went  down  to  the  battle  and  he  who  tarried  by  the  stuff  received 
equal  shares  and  the  horsemen  enjoyed  a  double  portion.”3 

1.  E.  &  D.,  1, 465- 

2.  Dowson's  statement  (£.  &  D.,1,  166)  that  "  most  of  them  were  very  unwilling  soldiers,  raised  by 
an  arbitrary  conscription  and  only  reconciled  to  their  fate  after  long  experience  of  their  new  profession, 
and  when  their  distant  homes  had  been  forgotten  ”  is  entirely  unfounded  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  as  he 
himself  admits,  "  some  of  the  foreign  recruits  were,  no  doubt,  obtained  by  the  hopes  of  ready  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  spoils  which  were  the  invariable  concomitant  of  Arab  conquests  secondly,  the  tyranny  of 
their  native  rulers  and  Brahmans  compelled  them  to  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere  ;  and  thirdly,  the  tempt¬ 
ation  of  high  rank  and  speedy  promotions  also  goaded  them  to  the  same  end. 

3.  £.  &D.t  I,  461-62. 
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The  principal  sources  of  State  revenue  under  the  Arabs  were  land 
revenue,  customs,  and  transit  duties,  Khums,  Jizya,  and  Baj  or  tribute 
from  dependencies,  a  brief  account  of  each  of  which  will  be  appropriate.1 

LAND  REVENUE 

Brahmans  were  appointed  as  revenue  collectors  throughout  the 
country  and  specific  instructions  were  issued  to  them  :  “  Deal  honestly,” 
it  was  enjoined  on  them,  “  between  the  people  and  the  Sultan,  and  if 
distribution  is  required,  make  it  with  equity,  and  fix  the  revenue  according 
to  the  ability  to  pay.  Be  in  concord  among  yourselves  and  oppose  not 
each  other,  so  that  the  country  may  not  be  distressed.”2  The  land  revenue 
was  usually  rated  at  2/sths  of  the  produce  of  wheat  and  barley  if  the  fields 
were  irrigated  by  public  canals,  at  3/ioths  if  they  were  watered  by  wheels 
or  other  artificial  means  of  irrigation,  and  at  1  /4th  if  they  were  not  irrigated 
at  all.  It  appears  that  arable  land  which  was  left  uncultivated  had  to  pay 
one  dirham  per  jarlb  and  i/roth  of  the  probable  produce,  but  the  state¬ 
ment  on  this  point  is  vague.  One-third  was  levied  on  the  produce  of  dates, 
grapes,  and  garden -fruit,  and  this  was  realised  in  cash  or  kind,  as  was 
found  convenient.3 

KHUMS,  CUSTOMS  DUTIES,  BAJ  AND  ‘USHRI 

Khums  or  1 /5th  was  levied  on  the  income  accruing  from  mines,  fishing, 
pearls,  and  other  commodities  not  connected  with  cultivation.  It  was 
collected  in  cash  or  in  kind.  Taxes  on  trade,  manufactures  and  handi¬ 
crafts,  customs  and  transit  duties  were  also  important  sources  of  revenue. 
Occasionally  such  other  taxes  as  Baj‘  or  Khar  a  i  (tribute)  and  ‘Ushri  (1/  10th 
or  tithe)  were  also  levied,  but  being  rare  they  require  no  special  notice.4 

JIZYA 

From  those  who  professed  Islam  and  espoused  its  cause  only  i/ioth 
of  their  wealth  and  the  produce  of  the  land  was  collected,  but  those  who 
followed  their  own  faith  had  to  pay  from  the  produce  of  their  manual 
industry,  or  from  the  land,  the  usual  sums  according  to  the  established 
custom  of  the  country  and  bring  it  to  the  government  collectors.6  The 

1.  Ameer'AU's  Short  History  of  the  Saracens,  186-87. 

2.  Chdch  Ndmah  in  E.  &  D.t  I,  184. 

3.  E.  &  Dm  I,  474' 

4.  Ibid.,  I,  475. 

5.  Chdch  Ndmah  in  E.  &  D.,  I,  190-91. 
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Jizya  was  collected  from  the  non-Muslims  who  were  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Muslim  government  and  exempt  from  military  service,  and 
were  hence  called  Dhimmis.  or  protected  people.  It  was  assessed  on  the 
following  graduated  scale : 

A  man  in  affluent  circumstances  had  to  pay  48  dirhams  annually. 
A  man  of  moderate  means  (middle  class)  had  to  pay  24  dirhams. 
A  man  of  ordinary  position  had  to  pay  12  dirhams. 

Women,  children,  and  persons  unable  to  work  or  unemployed, 
as  well  as  those  who  served  in  the  army,  were  outside  the  scope  of  its 
operation.1 


ASSESSMENT  AND  COLLECTION 

The  Arab  governors  were,  so  to  say,  “  farmers-general,”  who  usually 
bound  themselves  to  remit  to  the  Khalifa  the  sums  of  money  at  which  the 
provinces  held  by  them — after  allowing  for  necessary  expenses — were 
assessed  in  the  public  register.  The  revenue  remitted  varied  according 
to  the  degree  of  control  exercised  by  the  Khalifa  and  the  degree  of  obe¬ 
dience  owed  by  the  governors.  It  also  differed  according  to  the  distance  of 
a  particular  place  from  the  capital.  Where  the  revenues  were  not  fixed, 
where  the  disbursements  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  governors, 
and  where  the  latter  themselves  were  the  judges  of  local  conditions, 
authorised  to  declare  war  or  make  peace,  etc.,  very  little  was  remitted  to 
the  capital,  on  such  pleas  as  local  services,  punitive  wars,  and  internal 
disturbances.2 


ACTUAL  AMOUNT  COLLECTED 

As  to  the  actual  amount  of  revenue  received  from  Sind,  no  accurate 
or  even  approximately  accurate  statistics  are  available.  The  statements  of 
ibn-Khurradadhbeh.  ibn- Khaldun,  and  ibn-Hauqal,3  however,  afford  some 
useful  information,  from  which  a  rough  estimate  may  be  formed.  It  can 
be  gathered  from  them  that  Sind  yielded  an  income  of  1 1,500,000  dirhams 
and  150  lbs.  of  aloe  wood  per  year.4  This  is  merely  a  rough  estimate,  for 
the  revenue  received  every  year  varied  according  to  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  crops.  What  taxes  this  amount  actually  consisted  of  is  not 

x,  Khara i  ( tributum  soli)  and  Jizya  ( tributum  capitis)  were  not  new  taxes  introduced  by  Muslims. 
Both  of  these  taxes  were  in  existence  in  the  Roman  empire  under  the  same  designations,  and  it  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  the  latter  was  universally  in  force  under  the  Sassanids  in  the  Persian  empire.  In  intro¬ 
ducing  these  taxes  the  Muslims  followed  old  precedents.  Both  these  taxes  were  fixed  on  a  mild  and 
equitable  basis.  (Ameer  'All's  Short  History  of  the  Saracens,  63).  For  a  discussion  on  Jizya  see  my  Some 
Cultural  Aspects  of  Muslim  Rule  in  India. 

2.  £.  &  D.,  I,  473- 

3.  Cf.  also  Qudama,  Khardi  (MS.  Istanbul),  fol.  6ob-69b,  j\  j  j  ^  d,  (Ed., 

1C.). 

4.  Ibid.,  I,  473.  Mult&n  must  have  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Sind  because  it  does  not  find  a  place 
in  the  list  of  other  provinces  of  the  J£hil£fat. 
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quite  clear.  Our  authorities  are  at  variance  on  this  point.  According  to 
ibn-Khurradadhbeh  and  ibn-Hauqal.  it  comprised  only  land-tax,  whereas 
ibn-Khaldun  Uses  the  wider  term  “  revenue.”  In  this  connection  it  is 
essential  to  note  that  the  two  accounts  refer  to  different  periods  and  to 
different  limits  which  constantly  fluctuated  ;  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
provinces  frequently  changed  ;  and  that  sometimes  the  dues  were  paid 
in  cash  and  sometimes  in  kind.  Moreover,  the  change  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  and  the  absence  of  a  standard  measurement,  rendering 
assessment  of  land  survey  extremely  difficult,  have  also  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  When  due  allowance  is  made  for  all  these  factors,  it  will 
appear  that  the  sums  set  down  against  some  of  the  provinces  are  so  large — 
whether  we  take  the  higher  or  the  lower  figure  or  the  earlier  or  the  later 
date — that  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  have  embraced 
the  entire  collections  of  all  kinds,  and  we  are  constrained  to  understand 
Kharai  in  its  wider  sense  of  tribute  rather  than  in  its  limited  sense  of  land- 
tax.  The  assessment  on  Sind  (Multan  included)  of  11,500,000  dirhams 
will  be  considered  moderate  if  it  comprised  the  land-tax  and  all  the  other 
taxes  enumerated  above.1 


LAW  AND  JUSTICE 

Justice  was  rigorously  administered  without  fear  or  favour.  Seats  of 
judgment  were  filled  with  Qa'dis  who  were  well-versed  in  Islamic  law  and 
jurisprudence.  Cases  relating  to  public  and  political  offences  were  decided 
according  to  the  code  of  Islam,  irrespective  of  the  parties  committing 
them,  and  those  relating  to  debts,  inheritance,  contracts,  adultery,  and 
rights  of  property  among  the  Hindus  were  decided  according  to  Hindu 
law  by  the  Panchayats  or  arbitration  committees,  which  worked  with 
wonderful  efficiency.  Cases  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims 
were  decided  by  the  Qadis  assisted  by  Brahmans  well -versed  in  the  Hindu 
law.2 


ENDOWMENTS 

Big  tracts  of  the  conquered  territory  were  given  away  to  religious  institu¬ 
tions  and  sacred  edifices  as  endowments  for  their  maintenance.  The  rem¬ 
nants  of  some  of  them  have  survived  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  parts 
of  modern  Sind.3  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  accounts  for  the  existence  of 
numerous  tombs  and  ecclesiastical  establishments  which,  under  the  Tal- 


1.  E.  &  D.,  I,  472-73- 

2.  Ibid.,  478. 

3.  Ibid.,  I,  461*62. 
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purs,  are  said  to  have  absorbed  one-third  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
State.1 

PRESERVATION  OF  NATIVE  STATES 


The  whole  of  the  conquered  country  was  not  assigned  to  the  original 
victors  or  to  the  charitable  institutions  by  way  of  endowments,  for  if  that 
had  been  the  case  no  revenue  at  all  would  have  accrued  to  the  State, 
since  all  such  grants  were  exempt  from  any  kind  of  tax.2  Many  of  the 
native  chiefs  were  confirmed  in  their  possessions  and  allowed  to  enjoy 
their  independence  undisturbed  amidst  all  the  wars  of  turmoil,  on  such 
conditions  as  continuous  allegiance  and  regular  payment  of  Baj  or  tri¬ 
bute.3 

COMMERCIAL  ACTIVITY 


Commercial  activity,  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  conqueror, 
was  not  so  pronounced  at  first  as  afterwards,  when  the  zeal  for  Jihad  had 
cooled  down  and  active  service  offered  no  such  inducements  of  honour 
and  advancement  as  had  stirred  up  the  early  Arabs.  The  spirit  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  thus  received  a  fresh  impetus.  Sind  and  Multan 
maintained  a  regular  commercial  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  Muslim 
world.  Caravans,  carrying  merchandise,  regularly  passed  and  repassed 
between  them  and  Khurasan  through  Kabul  and  Bamian.  They  also 
kept  up  communication  with  Zabulistan  and  Sijistan  through  Ghaznin 
and  Qandahar.  At  the  time  of  Mas'udl’s  visit,  Zabulistan  was  a  country 
marked  out  for  its  fortresses  and  Sijistan  was  a  place  remarkable  for  its 
fruit  gardens.4  This  is  so  far  as  commercial  communication  by  land  was 
concerned.  As  regards  traffic  of  merchandise  by  sea,  we  come  across  re¬ 
curring  references  in  the  contemporary  accounts  and  later  works.  The 
products  of  China,  Ceylon,  ‘Uman,  and  Malabar  were  despatched  through 
Sind  to  Turkistan  and  Khurasan,  and  thence  to  Constantinople,  by  the 
resumption  of  a  route  which  had  been  so  much  frequented  at  one  time. 
Arab  horses  were  imported  into  Sind,  and  arms  and  munitions  were  sent 
up  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  entire  coast  of  Kirman  and  Makran  was 
dotted  with  Arab  settlements  of  the  Azdls,  who  were  the  chief  mercantile 
carriers  fromUbulla  and  ‘Uman  and  who  had  many  relatives  in  Sind  and 
Multan.5 


SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE 

There  is  no  reference  to  any  woman  accompanying  the  Arabs  who 
came  and  conquered  Sind.  The  distance,  coupled  with  the  difficulty 

x.  E.  &  D.  I,  462. 

2  But  cf.  supra  IqtS‘  system.  The  $adaqat  taxes  were  collected  by  the  State.  (Ed.,  /.  C.) 

3.  E.  &  D„  462.  Also  see  Chach  Namah  in  E.  &  D.,  I,  462. 

4.  E.  &  D I,  467. 

5.  Ibid.,  I,  467-68. 
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of  communication  and  the  absence  of  intermediate  Arab  colonies,  pre¬ 
vented  the  exodus  of  Arab  women  into  Sind.  Sind,  moreover,  was  invaded 
for  military  operations  alone,  and  hence  the  Arab  soldiers,  who  were 
allowed  conveyance  at  the  rate  of  one  baggage  camel  for  four  men  for  the 
transport  of  food,  tents,  and  other  necessary  equipment,  had  no  means  of 
bringing  their  families  with  them.1  Nor  were  the  hopes  of  speedy  return 
to  their  homes  held  out  to  them.  To  them,  in  fact,  return  was  even  more 
arduous  than  advance.  Thus,  when  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim,  after  passing 
the  Indus,  granted  permission  to  such  of  his  soldiers  as  wished  to  return, 
only  three  came  forward  to  claim  their  discharge,  and  of  these  three,  two 
did  so  because  they  had  left  their  families  alone  and  there  was  none  to 
look  after  them.2  Naturally,  therefore,  the  soldiers  settled  down  in 
Sind  and  sought  solace  in  the  arms  of  native  women.  They  congregated 
in  several  military  colonies  called  Junud  and  Amsar,  or  armies  and  cities. 
The  principal  seats  of  these  cantonments  were  Mansura,  Kuzdar,  Kanda- 
bel,  Baida’,  Mahfuza  and  Multan.  Some  of  these  settlements  became, 
like  Basra,  Kufa,  and  Damascus,  important  centres  of  Arab  learning,  law, 
grammar,  and  theology.3 


S.  M.  Jaffar. 


1.  E,  &  £>.,  I,  464. 

2.  Ibid.,  I,  464. 

3.  Ibid.,  464-65. 


THE  TOMB  OF  I'TIMADUDDAULA  AT  AGRA 


AGRA  boasts  of  many  gems  of  art,  the  Taj -Mahal,  the  Motl  Masjid, 
Akbar's  tomb  at  Sikandara,  and  several  others,  and  the  tomb  under 
consideration  is  not  the  least  among  them.  It  has  been  rightly 
declared  to  form  a  class  by  itself  in  delicacy  of  treatment  and  the  chaste 
quality  of  its  decoration.  But  before  considering  the  building,  we  may 
give  some  details  of  the  chief  persons  buried  there. 

1‘timad’uddaula  was  originally  known  as  Mirza  Ghiyath  Muhammad 
or  Ghiyath  Beg,  and  a  sketch  of  his  life  has  been  given  in  the  Maathir-ul- 
Umara.1  He  was  an  Irani  and  came  from  a  distinguished  family  of  Teh¬ 
ran.  Mirza  Ghivath’s  father,  Khwaja  Muhammad  Sharif,  was  a  provincial 
Vazir  in  Khurasan.  Yazd,  or  Isfahan  under  Shah  Tahmasp.  After  the 
death  of  the  Khwaja,  his  son  Ghiyath  had  to  run  away  from  Iran  to  India. 
On  the  way,  near  Qandahar,  the  child  Mahrunnisa,  the  later  Nur-Jahan, 
was  born.  When  introduced  to  Akbar  in  1577,  he  was  offered  a  man$ab- 
dari  of  300,  and  nineteen  years  later  became  the  Diwan  of  Kabul,  and  still 
later  a  mansabdar  of  1000  and  Diwan  of  the  public  works  ( buyutat ). 
In  Jahangir’s  reign,  wealth  and  honours  rained  on  him  from  the  start, 
when  he  was  granted  the  title  of  I'timad’uddaula  and  made  a  Diwan  in 
conjunction  with  Jan  Beg.  For  a  time  during  Khusrau’s  rebellion  when  his 
son,  Muhammad  Sharif,  joined  the  prince,  he  suffered  an  eclipse,  for  not 
only  was  his  son  executed  (September,  1607)  but  he  himself  was  confined 
until  he  had  paid  a  fine  of  two  lacs  of  rupees.  Except  for  this  set-back, 
however,  his  career  was  one  continuous  promotion  ending  in  1615  with 
the  rank  of  premier  nobleman  and  the  right  to  beat  his  drum  even  in  the 
king’s  presence. 

He  died  in  January  1622,  his  wife,  ‘Asmat  Begam,  predeceasing  him 
by  three  months  and  twenty  days.  At  his  death  Jahangir  gave  mourning 
dresses  to  forty-one  of  his  children  and  relations  and  twelve  of  his  depen¬ 
dents. 

1‘timad  has  been  extolled  for  his  personal  qualifications.  He  was  a 
great  scholar,  and  a  few  hours  before  he  expired,  when  asked  whether  he 


j.  See  Vol.  I,  p.  127-31. 
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dahs  with  decorations  of  a  high  order  (Illus.  II).  The  chief  beauty  of  the 
building  lies  in  its  pietra  dura  work  (Illus.  Ill),  a  development  from  the 
inlay  work  of  the  earlier  years  of  Jahangir’s  reign  such  as  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  entrance  gateway  of  Akbar’s  tomb.  Here  it  is  of  a  superb  character, 
and  the  floor  and  the  inner  walls  of  the  upper  hall  are  two  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  the  kind.  With  the  prevalence  of  peace  in  the  Mughal 
empire,  trade  had  developed  and  traders  and  travellers  from  other  lands 
had  flooded  the  country,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  were  Italian 
artists  who  were  employed  by  the  builders  of  the  Ftimaduddaula  mauso¬ 
leum. 

I'timaduddaula’s  was  a  family  of  Tehran  arid  the  building,  as  is  to  be 
expected,  shows  several  Irani  characteristics.  The  whole  design  and  the 
inlay  work  on  the  outside  walls  remind  one  of  the  decorations  of  an  Irani 
jewellery  casket.  The  turrets — probably  an  afterthought — are  purposely 
left  stunted  and  the  decorations  on  them  (Illus.  I)  remind  one  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  round  a  woman's  neck.  The  marble  stone  and  the  pietra  dura  work 
are  the  Indian  artist’s  substitutes  for  the  glazed  tilings  of  Iran.  The  corner 
rooms  also  are  an  Irani  arrangement,  first  seen  in  the  tomb  of  Shah  Safi- 
'uddin  of  Ardibil,  and  so  are  the  representations  of  the  cypress  poppy, 
goblet,  and  the  panelled  divisions  of  the  turrets  and  the  outer  walls. 

The  skill  of  the  designers  is  seen  in  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  the 
garden-tombs  of  the  Mughals,  in  the  choice  of  the  site,  in  the  fairly  im¬ 
posing  gateways  in  red  sandstone  and  in  the  innumerable  cloisters  around 
the  garden.  The  choice  of  the  costly  stones  and  the  pietra  dura  work  show 
the  ambition  as  well  as  the  taste  of  the  founder.  A  writer  has  asserted 
that  Nur-Jahan  with  her  vast  income  was  in  favour  of  erecting  an  elegant 
silver  tomb  at  vast  expense,  but  when  the  insecurity  of  a  silver  sarco¬ 
phagus  was  pointed  out  to  her,  she  changed  her  mind  and  substituted 
marble  and  other  semi-precious  stones  for  the  costly  metal. 

Other  pleasing  features  of  the  building  are :  (i)  The  perforated  screens 
all  round  on  both  floors  (Illus.  V  and  VI).  Light  is  everywhere  obtained 
through  perforated  screens,  or  as  Brown  expresses  it  “  a  gossamer  of 
fretted  grilles,”  which  gives  an  exquisite  texture  to  all  the  openings.  And 
over  the  whole,  delicately  modifying  the  dazzling  effect  of  the  white  marble, 
is  laid  with  deft  fingers  a  diaphanous  veil  of  coloured  inlay  in  patterns  of 
bewildering  diversity.1  (2)  The  Hindu  type  of  the  dome  on  the  upper 
central  hall,  with  its  two  pinnacles  (Illus.  I).  The  basic  feature  of  Muslim 
architecture,  viz.,  that  the  highest  point  should  also  be  the  central  point 
of  a  building,  has  not  been  observed  here,  and  the  turrets  over-top  the 
dome,  still,  since  they  are  not  of  the  slender  type  and  do  not  attain  a  great 
height,  they  do  not  mar  the  effect  of  the  Hindu  dome.  (3)  Other  indige¬ 
nous  features  in  the  building,  viz.,  the  marble  brackets  on  which  the 
costly  dripstones  rest,  and  the  perforated  parapets  round  the  terrace  of  the 
first  floor  (Illus.  I). 


1.  IV,  553. 
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The  open  screens  denote  a  marked  advance  on  the  previous  buildings, 
say  at  Sikandara  or  Fathpur  Slkri.  It  is  surprising  that  the  recessed  arches 
have  been  confined  to  the  entrance  gateways  to  the  enclosure,  and  are  less 
prominent  in  the  main  building  ;  instead,  the  soffits  of  the  broad  arches 
have  been  artistically  treated  and  equal  attention  has  been  devoted  on 
each  facade  to  the  arched  openings,  the  open  screens,  and  the  dadoed  and 
panelled  inlay  work.  This  arrangement  has  added  charm  to  the  exquisite 
decorations. 

Coming  from  Nur-Jahan,  a  lady  originally  belonging  to  Iran,  and  to 
India  only  by  adoption,  the  mausoleum  breathes  a  remarkably  cosmo¬ 
politan  spirit,  for  (i)  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  slavishly  adopt  the 
distinguishing  features  of  an  Irani  building  such  as  the  recessed  portal, 
bulbous  dome,  or  tiled  walls  ;  instead,  marble  and  other  semi-precious 
stones,  a  Hindu  dome,  and  pietra  dura  designs  have  been  called  into  re¬ 
quisition  ;  (2)  at  the  same  time  the  panels  and  the  dadoes — the  Irani  fea¬ 
tures —  have  been  fully  utilized,  the  panels  having  been  either  converted 
into  open  screens  or  treated  so  as  to  form  admirable  patterns  of  geometrical 
or  flowing  character,  and  the  interior  walls  being  decorated  with  the  re¬ 
presentations  of  Irani  trees,  vessels,  or  fruits  ;  (3)  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  artists  of  India  in  Jahangir’s  time  showed  great  skill  and  daring  in 
dealing  with  unfamiliar  designs  and  materials,  e.g.  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  contrast  of  light  and  shade  some  of  the  outside  panels  are  slightly 
depressed  and  perforated  screens  are  introduced.  Similarly,  though  pietra 
dura  work  is  seen  here  for  the  first  time  in  profusion,  the  geometrical  or 
flowing  patterns  either  on  the  walls  or  the  floors  and  the  inlay  work  on  the 
spandrels  of  the  entrance  arches  or  above  the  open  screens  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Fastidious  writers  have  even  praised  the  decorations  at  the 
top  of  the  turrets  beneath  the  kiosk  (Illus.  IV),  and  consider  them  to  be 
an  appropriate  design  coming  from  a  woman. 

To  conclude  : 

1.  The  tomb  of  I'timaduddaula  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  art  resound¬ 
ing  as  much  to  the  fame  of  its  feminine  founder  as  to  the  artistic  sense  of 
the  age. 

2.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  Mughal  conception  of  a  graden-tomb, 
and  in  fact  is  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  best  royal  tombs  of 
the  Pathan  or  Mughal  period. 

3.  While  Nur-Jahan  did  many  meritorious  deeds  and  also  ventured 
into  several  foolhardy  or  ambitious  schemes  in  her  life-time,  she  is  re¬ 
membered  best  as  the  builder  of  the  exquisite  tomb  of  her  father.1  It 
not  only  shows  her  regard  for  her  father  but  gives  an  idea  of  her  enormous 
wealth.  While  the  author  of  the  Ma’ athir-ul-Umardmay  be  grossly  exag¬ 
gerating  her  wealth  in  crediting  her  with  a  jaglr  of  half  the  empire,  she 
certainly  spent  unstintingly  on  her  father’s  mausoleum,  and  that  at  a  time 


i«  She  is  supposed  to  have  also  built  her  husband’s  tomb. 


RABI'A  OF  QUZDAR,  THE  FIRST  IRANIAN 
'  POETESS  OF  NEO-PERSIAN 


IN  the  history  of  Persian  poetry,  the  woman  poet  made  her  appearance 
at  a  very  early  period.  In  the  days  when  Rudaki  (d.  329  A.H.)  shed 
ineffaceable  lustre  on  the  poetical  horizon  of  Persia,  Rabi'a,  conspi¬ 
cuous  by  virtue  of  her  sex,  accomplishments,  and  poetic  gifts,  occupied  a 
place  of  honour.  Her  full  name,  as  given  by  ‘Awfl,  is  Rabi'a  bint-i  Ka'b 
al-Quzdarl.1  She  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  a  royal  family.2 
Her  father  Ka'b3  was  one  of  the  Arab  immigrants  who  settled  in  Persia 
during  the  days  of  Abu-Muslim.4  On  account  of  her  exceeding  beauty 
she  was  called  Zainu’l-'Arab  (the  Beauty  of  Arabia). 

Of  her  life  we  know  very  little.  Even  the  exact  dates  of  her  birth  and 
death  are  not  known.  But  it  appears  from  the  Ilahi-Nama  of  Farld’ud-Dln 
‘Attar  that  she  was  a  contemporary  of  Rudaki.  There  is  a  divergence  of 
opinion  even  regarding  her  place  of  birth.  ‘Awfi  and  Rida  Quli  Khan 
Hidayat  are  of  opinion  that  she  belonged  to  Quzdar,5  while  others  main¬ 
tain  that  she  came  from  Isfahan.® 

Farid’ud-Din  ‘Attar  in  his  Ilahi-Nama  gives  an  entertaining  account  of 
Rabi'a  in  which  he  dwells  at  length  on  her  love-story.7  In  the  course  of 
that  account  he  has  introduced  the  legends  that  grew  up  around  her  name, 

1.  'Awfl,  Lubitbul-Albdb  (ed.  Browne),  II,  61,  London-Leyden,  1930. 

2.  RitjS  Quli  Khan,  Kiajma'u’l-Fufahd,  I,  222 ;  Farld’ud-Dln  ‘Attar,  Jlahl-Ndma,  pp.  356-57, 
Tehran,  1356  A.H. 

3,  Or  Kalb.  See  Browne’s  Literary  History  of  Persia ,  II,  116. 

4.  Abu-Muslim  was  the  governor  of  Khorasan.  of  which  place  he  practically  made  himself  the  king. 
His  power  was  so  unbounded  that  he  became  a  source  of  danger  to  the  'Abbasids.  At  last  he  was  treacher¬ 
ously  murdered  by  the  order  of  the  Caliph  Man§ur  in  137  A.H. 

5.  Quzdar  or  Qusdar  is  the  name  of  a  district  80  parasangs  away  from  Bust.  See  Mu'jamu’l-Bulddn, 
Egyptian  edition,  VII,  78  ;  also,  Kitdb  u’l-Ansdb  of  Sam'§nl,  Gibb  Memorial  Series,  p.  451 , 

6.  Vide  Muhammad  Mu?affar  Husayn  §aba,  Ruz-i  Raushan,  p.  232,  Bhopal,  1297  A.H. ;  Muhammad 
Hasan  Khan  rtimaduVSaItana,£&4irdtu*i  tfisan,  I,  141,  Tehran,  1304-7  A.H. ;  Mlrza  Mahdl  Maliku'l 
Kuttab  $hlr&zl,  Tadhkiratu'l-Khawdtin,  p.  129. 

,  7.  Op.  cit.,  pp.  356  et  segq, 
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so  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  disentangle  the  portion  which  rests  on  historical 
facts  from  that  based  on  legends.  A  synopsis  of  ‘Attar’s  account  will  not 
be  out  of  place  here. 

In  Balkh  there  was  an  Amir  named  Ka‘b,  who  immigrated  into  Persia 
during  the  days  of  Abu-Muslim.  He  had  a  son  named  Harith  and  a  daughter 
named  Rabi'a,  also  called  Zainu’l-‘Arab  on  account  of  her  beauty  and 
accomplishments.  On  his  death-bed  Ka'b  left  Rabi'a  in  charge  of  Harith. 
Now  Harith  had  a  handsome  slave  named  Biktash.  One  day  Rabi'a 
perchance  saw  the  slave  and  fell  in  love  with  him.  Through  a  maid-servant 
Rabi'a  sent  a  love-letter  to  the  slave.  The  slave  also  responded  passionately. 
Thenceforward  there  was  a  free  exchange  of  love-letters.  It  is  said  by 
Abu-Sa'Id1  of  Mihna  that  he  once  passed  through  her  locality  and  enquired 
if  her  love  was  material  or  spiritual.  A  voice  from  heaven  said:  “Her 
poems  can  have  no  reference  to  material  love.  They  all  breathe  a  divine 
love.  She  is  a  true  mystic  and  the  slave  is  only  a  medium.”  Once  RudakI 
was  passing  along  the  road  on  which  Rabi'a  was  standing.  He  recited 
some  poems  to  which  she  responded.  From  the  poems  recited  by  Rabi'a, 
RudakI  came  to  know  of  her  love.  One  day  when  a  banquet  was  being 
held  in  the  court  of  Nasr  II  b.  Ahmad,  RudakI  was  asked  by  the  king  to 
recite  some  poems.  He  remembered  the  lines  of  Rabi'a  and  reproduced 
them.  The  king  asked  whose  lines  they  were.  RudakI  said  they  were 
composed  by  the  daughter  of  Ka'b  who  was  in  love  with  a  slave  to  whom 
she  always  sent  such  love-poems.  Harith  was  then  present  at  the  banquet 
and  he  heard  everything  about  the  love  of  Rabi'a.  Now  Biktash  carefully 
treasured  the  love-letters  of  Rabi'a  in  a  box.  A  companion  of  his  took 
away  the  box,  thinking  that  it  contained  jewellery.  When,  on  opening  it, 
he  found  the  love-letters,  he  handed  them  to  Harith  who  now  understood 
everything  about  the  love  of  Rabi'a  and  Biktash.  He  became  terribly 
enraged  and  threw  him  into  a  pit.  He  then  ordered  a  hot  bath  to  be  made 
ready  and  requisitioned  a  phlebotomist  to  cut  open  a  vein  of  Rabi'a  so 
that  she  might  bleed  to  death.  She  was  then  pushed  into  the  hot  bath,  the 
door  of  which  was  closed  by  a  masonry  wall.  As  the  blood  came  out  of  her 
body,  she  collected  it  in  a  pot,  and  with  it  wrote  love-poems  on  the  wall 
till  her  last  breath.  Biktash  heard  of  the  tragic  end  of  Rabi'a,  beheaded 
Harith  as  soon  as  he  found  an  opportunity,  and  plunged  the  dagger  into 
his  own  breast  on  the  grave  of  the  girl. 

JamI,  the  well-known  mystic  poet  of  the  9th  century  of  the  Hijra,  has 
given  Rabi'a  a  place  in  his  ha  giologi  cal  work  Nafahat-u’l-Uns.  His  account 
corroborates  the  statement  of  ‘Attar  so  far  as  her  love-affair  goes.  He 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Abu-Sa'Id  Abu’l-Khavr.  that  one  day  the  slave 
suddenly  came  across  the  girl  and  caught  hold  of  her  sleeve  end,  when  she 
exclaimed,  “  Don’t  you  know  that  I  am  with  my  Lord  and  am  afflicted 
there  ?  I  gave  to  you  only  my  outer  self  which  you  covet.”  All  saints 


1.  b.  1st  Muharram,  357  A.H./7th  December,  967  and  </.  4th  Sha'ban,  440  A.H./i 2th  January  1049  A. D. 
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have  declared  that  whatever  she  said  had  no  reference  to  any  created 
being.1 

This  love-story  has  supplied  the  theme  for  a  mathnavl  entitled  Gulistan- 
i-Iram,  composed  by  Rida  Quli  Khan.2 3 

She  was  a  highly  accomplished  lady  and  composed  verses  both  in 
Arabic  and  Persian. 

‘Awfl  cites  the  following  two  couplets  : — 

jjjjj  <ua  ju  j  j  ji  -Wto  jy. 

3  JJ  ,jS~4  tS'ly*.  jy>  j|  J ji  JjL:  £  I 

They  say  that  over  the  head  of  Job  there  rained  from  heaven 
locusts,  all  having  golden  heads  ;4 5 

If  for  his  patience  golden  locusts  rained  on  him,  it  is  fitting  that 
at  least  one  brazen-fly  should  drop  on  me. 

She  was  nick-named  “  the  Brazen-Fly  ”  from  the  phrase  occurring 
in  this  last  verse. 

Both  ‘Awfl  and  Rida  Quli  Khan  cite  a  number  of  verses  composed  by 
her.  A l-Mujam  cites  only  one  couplet  by  her.6 

We  give  below  some  verses  as  specimens  of  her  composition,  with 
translations  into  English.  We  have  made  the  translations  as  literal  as 
possible  with  a  view  to  retaining  the  spirit  of  the  original ;  only  in  places 
have  we  made  them  a  little  free,  where  it  has  been  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  meaning. 


1.  JamI,  Nafahdt-u’l-Uns,  pp.  564-65,  Lucknow,  1915. 

2.  Vide  Majma‘,  I,  222. 

3.  See  Lubdb,  II,  61. 

4.  After  Job  had  encountered  the  trials  and  tribulations  with  patience  and  fortitude  he  was  restored  to 
health  and  prosperity.  Under  God’s  providence,  clouds  appeared  and  showered  locusts  of  gold  about  his 
house  for  three  nights  and  days. 

(See  ‘ Ajd’ibu’l-Qifaf ,  I,  238,  Newal-Kishore,  1314  A.H.)Vide  also  Bukhari,  1,  42,  in  the  Chapter  1  j* } 

JL 1  {j*  <^1  j}~\  *^*-jP*  ^  t  j— ji  I  Jl>  jJ— j  cf'  ^  cA 

•  *j  J 

5.  Shams’ud-Dln  Muhammad  ibn-i  Qays  ar-Razi,  a! -Mu  jam  fi  Maair-iAsh'dril-'Ajam.  (Gibb  Me¬ 
morial  Series),  p.  121,  Leyden,  1909. 

6.  Prof.  Daudpota  thinks  it  probable  that  Rabi'a  imitates  the  following -verses  of  ibn-Ja'far  : 

W|  *  ji  j  V  V'l  J  U-  U 

j*  <s  ^  i£  t  is  jt1  0 1 

When  it  became  evident  that  she  did  not  love  me,  and  that  love  for  her  would  not  quit  me, 

I  wished  that  she  might  love  some  one  other  than  me,  so  that  perchance  she  might  taste  the  pangs  of 
love  and  become  soft  towards  me.  (See  the  Influence  of  Arabic  Poetry  on  the  Development  of  Persian 
Poetry,  p.  160,  Bombay,  1934). 
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This  is  my  curse  on  thee.  God  send  thee  love 
One  like  thyself,  unkind  and  obdurate, 

That  knowing  Love’s  deep  cautery  thou  mayst  writhe 
In  loneliness,  and  know  my  worth  too  late  l1 2 3 4 
The  following  verses  show  her  fidelity  in  love  : 


t#** 

JiiT  (jl^o  jJjl  U-~; 

w  «-  m  *  P  *  &  *  /'!<'<'  O''*' 

^  (JS  jj-t  JjcJ  LjJ 


LJ  b^  j-bl 

— ’jj  y  ^  y  J:  ^y 

»-5o  b  aj>  yL  ‘Lw^o  yc j 

^0*J^  4>sj  T  2  4j  <0  I 


Thou  fraudulently  accuses!  me  of  love  ;  what  evidence  wilt  thou 
produce  before  God  ?  May  He  be  glorified  ! 

I  cannot  go  against  thy  love,  even  if  I  may  violently  transgress  my 
religion  ; 

I  do  not  desire  a  Paradise  of  delight  without  thee,  Hell  with  thee 
is  pleasant,  as  without  thee  sugar  is  poison  and  with  thee  poison  is 
honey  ; 

Do  not  rely  on  thy  pretty  face,  as,  under  God’s  decree,  (even) 
Saturn  is  for  a  time  hid  in  Virgo  ; 

Verily  what  the  sage  hath  said  is  not  untrue  :  Pride  must  have 
its  fall. 

The  following  poem  of  the  type  of  Muldmma 1 3  is  also  by  her  : 


cSj  IS-b  eJ  rd*  j  r-ta 

-  v' -  -*  J 

iSj b**  j  jy '  j 
b  js-  Lm~»  b  y  b  ajk.  y 

<sj  y  °y  ^  {j y  -^y 


j  tyv  1  ^j-4  7tj  u  Ui 

yy  j  y  cdi 

(jl  j  I  J  b  j  ^ 

rJy  o>»*>eyy^  Cr* 


The  wailings  of  a  bird  kindled  my  love,  increased  my  sufferings, 
and  stirred  up  my  recollections  ; 

Last  night  that  bird  from  a  bough  in  deep  lamentation  mourned  ; 
I  asked  the  bird,  “  Why  dost  thou  lament  and  bemoan  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  while  the  stars  are  bright  ?” 


1.  Nicholson,  Studies  in  Islamic  Poetry %  p.  24,  Cambridge,  1921. 

2.  See  JLttbab,  II,  62. 

3.  In  this  class  of  poems  the  hemistichs  or  distichs  are  composed  in  Persian  and  Arabic  alternately. 
Ten  distichs  in  each  language  are  allowable  in  such  poems. 

4.  Lubdb,  II,  62  ;  Majma \  I,  222. 
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I  am  weeping  because  I  am  separate  from  (my)  love  ;  but  why 
shouldst  thou  weep  when  thou  hast  the  favours  of  a  friend  ? 

When  I  shed  tears  of  blood  I  complain  not ;  why  shouldst  thou 
complain  when  thou  sheddest  not  blood  from  (thine)  eyes  ?x 

In  the  following  lines  she  says  that  the  path  of  love  is  thorny  and  that 
one  has  to  undergo  various  hardships  in  it  : 


— e  ,  j.  ♦  b  j  1  ji  hi'  ^5 

J  ij'y  QJuiS'^S' 
I  L-w  2^S  o 
^  »  L«  -L  Lj  ^*0 

^  -Li  JjjljJLj  j  2j^j-  Jb  If  jAj 


-Lj  «L  2j  j  I  jJb't  j  L  j  I 

t#**  ^Ijj  Jy,y 

Ju 1  Jy  U  \jS  (jbj  J  ijj-i-6- 

tS ji  Ot>L.  1^*  l_^— 

Juj Sol  j  Jj  J  Jo Ij  CJvj 


His  love  put  me  in  chains  again,  excessive  endeavour  (to  free  my¬ 
self)  was  in  vain  ; 

I  acted  like  an  unbroken  horse  and  knew  not  that  a  pull  tightens 
a  lasso  ; 

Love  is  a  sea  with  an  invisible  shore  ;  how  is  it  possible  to  swim 
across,  O  sensible  man? 

If  thou  wishest  to  be  accomplished  in  love,  thou  shouldst  love 
things  unpleasant  ; 

Ugly  things  should  be  seen  and  considered  charming,  poison 
should  be  taken  and  reckoned  sugar-candy.3 

In  the  following  lines  she  has  given  a  beautiful  description  of  the  flowers 
blooming  in  the  garden  on  a  cloudy  morning  : 


2h 

ji  2b 

2  b 

jj  J  f~  <JL> 

j1 

juUi 

2b 

j ! 

c-il  LiLJ 

jjT 

aiui  jl 

2lJb 

jb 

j5^-4  -Li 

^^2  w-iiaj 

JrL 

ji  \  JLJi 

1 

(J  bL* 

il*> 

>e~ij  2  ya*  2jJji  1 0  L- 

Ji'  O-fJ-1  f 

*>  Jbj  b  j 

2  *S 

2b 

JL S' 

U~i  bf 

aj|jj2 

/' 

2b 

J-5 

!  jl & 

■  Jf 

2b 

b  A  ^ 

J* '  ^ 

J* 

4  2b 

Ij  JJ^il 

<w>1 j-*»2  _/** 

1.  Majma,  I,  222  ;  Jam!,  Ncifahat-u’l-Uns,  pp.  564-65. 

2.  The  authorship  of  this  verse  has  been  ascribed  to  Aghachi  in  the  Asadl’s  Lughat-i-Fur$  (ed.  by 
*  Abbas  Iqbal),  p.  374,  Tehran,  1319  A.H.  (Solar). 

3.  Majma\  I,  222  ;  also  with  some  variants  in  the  Nafahdt-ul-Uns,  pp.  564-65,  Lucknow,  1915. 

4.  Only  the  first  two  distichs  of  this  poem  have  been  cited  in  the  Majma '  and  the  rest  is  taken  from  the 
reading  of  the  poem  as  given  by  Sa4ld-i-NaflsI,  quoting  from  the  Tdjul-Ma'dth^T.  (See  his  article  on 
Rabi'a  published  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Iran-i  Imruz,  p.  44,  Isfand.,  1317  A.H.  (Solar). 
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The  breeze  scattered  lilies  and  roses  resembling  silver  and  gold  ; 
an  excellent  breeze  indeed  !  Blessings  be  upon  it. 

The  water  displayed  hundreds  of  designs  like  those  of  Azar’s 
sculpture,1  the  breeze  exhibited  hundreds  of  patterns  of  Mane’s 
charm2  ( i.e .  paintings)  ; 

Haply  the  clouds  became  like  Adam’s  eyes,3  haply  the  breeze 
showed  the  efficacy  of  Jesus’  breath;4 5 

Hence  the  clouds  incessantly  showered  pearls  in  the  garden  and 
the  breeze  gave  cheerfully  a  new  life  to  trees  ; 

If  the  cloud  came  in  a  frantic  manner,  why  should  the  breeze  then 
offer  a  morning  draught  in  cups  of  gold  ? 

Sweet-smelling  flowers,  I  fear,  will  grow  shy  of  this  tell-tale 
morning  breeze  ; 

As  though,  for  the  eyes  of  the  unworthy,  the  breeze  had  unveiled 
the  bride  of  the  garden  ; 

’Tis  strange  that  when  the  fine  morning  takes  away  sleep,  the 
breeze  should  lay  the  roses  low  at  dawn. 

The  following  piece,  like  the  previous  one,  shows  her  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  Nature  : 

— .  Aj.  '  ^  li — » .  I  J  ly-  ^  .  "  .  .  -  I  -1  .  '  lLw.  Ajll  '  ■  ■  — 

jJJ  iSjj  jS” jail  j£- 

LAijf  j  L  a!  j  ^  ,  ijwtf  j  iXi  i  *Aj  L 

wAjJ  tj  A  I  Ah  I  tXj  AA  L)  A  J  Ab. 

(S  jaaj  oUj  j  jj  jl  oj  li  y  j** 

A jA'I  Jl£  oUtj 

As  countless  roses  bloomed  in  the  garden,  the  garden  looked  like 
Manes’  picture-gallery  ; 

1.  Azar,  the  father  of  Abraham,  is  famous  for  his  skill  in  sculpture. 

2.  ManI,  Manes  or  Manichaeus  (215-276  A.D.)  is  the  well-known  Persian  painter  and  founder  of  Mani- 
chaeism.  He  and  his  book  of  drawings,  Artang  or  Arzhang,  are  frequently  referred  to  in  Persian  literature. 

3.  It  is  a  popular  belief  of  the  Muslims  that  after  his  expulsion  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  Adam  wept  for 
two  or  three  centuries  and  the  flood  of  tears  he  shed  gave  rise  to  rivers.  (See  Qi$a$ul-Anbiyd  (in  Persian), 
p.  14,  Lahore,  1915.  4Ajaibul-Qi$a$,  I,  52. 

4.  This  alludes  to  the  miracle  of  raising  the  dead  by  Jesus.  (See  Qur'an  (ed.  Fliigel)  3  :  43  ;  also  Mark 
5  •  35“43»  Luke  8  :  49-56,  and  John  11  :  1-44. 

5.  Perhaps  from  the  close  resemblance  of  its  style  to  that  of  Rudaki,  the  authorship  of  the  poem  has  been 
attributed  to  him.  According  to  Nafis!  this  poem  is  also  found  in  the  DlvSn  of  Adlb-i  Sabir  of  Tirmiz,  a 
poet  of  the  sixth  century  A.H. 

The  second  and  fifth  verses,  which  are  not  in  the  Majma have  been  taken  from  the  reading  given  by 
Islafisl,  following  the  Tdju'l-Ma’dihir  in  the  article  mentioned  above. 
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The  Zephyr  had  no  Tibetan  musk-bag,  how  then  was  the  atmos¬ 
phere  charged  with  the  fragrance  of  musk  ? 

Majnun’s  eyes,  as  it  were,  are  shedding  tears  from  the  cloud, 
because  the  colour  of  the  rose  reminds  him  of  Layla’s  cheeks  j1 

The  dews  collected  in  tulips  resemble  the  wine  in  ruby  cups  ; 

Drink  the  cup  a  while  dnd  cling  not  to  the  world,  for  wretched  is 
he  who  clings  to  it  ; 

The  tip  of  the  newly  opened  narcissus  shows  the  likeness  of  the 
gold  and  silver  in  the  crown  of  Chosroes  ; 

Robed  in  blue  like  a  Christian  monk,  perhaps  the  violets  have 
embraced  the  Christian  faith. 

These  are  the  extant  poems  of  Rabi'a.  Of  them,  five  are  erotic  and  two 
are  nature  poems.  From  these  scanty  materials  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
critical  estimate  of  her  poetic  powers.  But  this  much  can  be  said  of  her 
love  poems,  that  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  their  feelings  appeal  direct  to 
the  heart.  In  the  nature  poems,  we  have  faithful  pictures  of  varied  and 
beautiful  scenery  with  its  breezes,  clouds,  flowers,  gardens,  etc.  They 
are  rich  in  metaphors  and  similes  and  show  her  close  study  of  nature.  All 
her  poems  are  characterized  by  a  charming  diction  and  spontaneous 
flow.  She  has  also  the  rare  gift  of  using  apt  allusions.  Though  according 
to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  saints  Rabi'a  was  a  mystic,  her  poetry 
betrays  no  elements  from  which  we  can  pronounce  her  to  be  a  mystic  poet. 

Mohammad  Ishaque. 


1*  Majnun  and  Layla  are  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  or  Cupid  and  Psyche  ot  Muslim  romance. 


AN  EPISTLE  ON  MANUAL  CRAFTS 


THE  eighth  epistle  of  the  ist  series  of  the  Rasail  Ikhivan  as-Safa 
is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  practical  crafts.  This  is  the 
earliest  record  we  possess  containing  a  classified  survey  of  the 
trades  and  crafts  of  mediaeval  Islam,  and  is,  despite  its  somewhat  abstract 
and  philosophic  treatment,  a  most  valuable  document  for  the  economic 
history  of  the  Islamic  lands.  Classical  Arabic  literature  is  in  the  main  the 
product  of  a  leisured  class,  the  so-called  Khawass,  which  considered  such 
matters  beneath  their  attention,  and  only  by  the  laborious  collection  of 
odd  references  in  various  works  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  a  picture  of 
the  life  and  development  of  the  unprivileged  classes  in  Islamic  society. 
Only  in  the  Hisba  literature,  intended  to  aid  market-inspectors  in  control¬ 
ling  the  wayward  tendencies  of  the  market  folk,  is  any  consideration  of 
artisans  and  tradesmen  to  be  found.  It  is  thus  of  some  significance  that 
the  Pure  Brethren  should  have  seen  fit  to  devote  one  of  their  epistles  to 
this  subject,  and  to  include  it  in  the  same  series  as  geometry,  astrology, 
music,  psychology  and  other  subjects  more  within  the  rang6  of  contem¬ 
porary  learning.1  This  interest  in  artisans  and  craftsmen  tallies  well  with 
the  popular  tendency  attributed  to  the  Isma'Ili  movement,  of  which  the 
Rasail  are  a  product,  and  with  the  strong  Isma'Ili  strain  discernible  in  the 
ideology  and  structure  of  the  Islamic  guilds.2 

After  this  epistle,  we  must  wait  until  the  development  of  the  Hisba 
literature,  the  earliest  extant  specimen  of  which  dates  from  the  12th  cen¬ 
tury,  before  we  find  any  detailed  account  of  the  organisation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  people  of  the  markets.3  Among  other  sources  we  may  note 
a  brief  classification  of  crafts  by  the  1 3th  century  geographer  Qazwlni,4 
and  a  second  abstract  consideration  by  the  historian  ibn-Khaldun,5  in  the 

i.  See  also  Vol.  IV,  p.  214. 

2.  Cf.  B.  Lewis,  the  Islamic  Guilds,  Economic  History  Review,  VIII,  London,  1937. 

3.  The  most  readily  accessible  tfisba  texts  are:  ibn  al-Ukhuwwa,  Ma'dlim  al-Qurba  ft  A(i kam  al-ffisba, 
ed.  R.  Levy,  London,  1938,  and  As-Saqatf ;  Manuel  Hispanique  de  IJisba,  ed.  G.  S.  Colin  and  E.  Levi- 
Provencal,  Paris,  1931.  A  survey  of  tfisba  literature  will  be  found  in  the  introductions  to  both  editions. 

4.  J.  Ruska.  Kazwinistudien ,  Der  Islam,  IV,  p.  244. 

5-  The  Muqaddima,  ed.  de  Slane,  II,  pp.  306-328.  There  are  also  other  late  sources,  e.g.,  the  Irshdd 
al-Q&§id  of  al-AkfSnl  and  later  encyclopaedias.  A  detailed  survey  of  the  guilds  of  17th  century  Istanbul, 

[Continued  on  page  r 43. 
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14th  century.  The  treatment  of  ibn -Khaldun  clearly  owes  much  to  that 
of  the  Rasail  but,  as  may  be  expected,  it  is  sociological  in  its  conception, 
dealing  with  the  place  of  the  artisan  in  civilised  society. 

The  Risala  opens  with  a  series  of  general  philosophic  statements  and 
abstract  definitions  of  a  type  well-known  from  the  remainder  of  the  work. 
Crafts,  we  are  told,  are  of  two  kinds,  intellectual  and  practical.  The  latter 
form  the  subject  of  the  Risala,  which  will  deal  with  “  their  matter,  their 
essences,  their  quantities  and  their  qualities,  and  the  quality  of  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  their  craftsmanship  on  the  materials  allotted  to  them.’’  Manual 
labour  consists  of  the  impression  by  the  craftsman  on  his  material  of  the 
form  which  he  has  in  his  mind,  and  the  product  is  thus  a  sum  of  form  and 
matter.  Products  are  of  four  kinds — human,  natural,  spiritual,  and  divine. 
“Human  products  are  those  which  craftsmen  make  by  shaping,  painting, 

and  dyeing  natural  bodies  in  the  city  market-places . ’’  Natural 

products  are  the  phenomena  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king¬ 
doms  ;  spiritual  products  are  the  four  element  s — earth,  fire,  air,  and  water— 
and  the  astral  bodies.  Divine  products  are  the  abstract  forms  of  created 
matter,  emanating  from  God. 

The  next  passage  contains  a  discussion  of  form,  matter,  and  implement. 
The  same  body  can  sometimes  be  matter  ( Hayula ),  sometimes  material, 
( mawdu ),  sometimes  form  (sura),  sometimes  product  ( masnu ‘),  sometimes 
instrument  (ala),  and  sometimes  implement  (adat).  Thus  iron  as  such 
is  matter.  When  used  by  a  blacksmith  it  is  material.  When  made  into  a 
knife  it  is  a  product.  When  used  as  a  knife  by  a  butcher  it  is  an  imple¬ 
ment. 

The  materials  used  by  craftsmen  fall  into  two  categories,  simple  and 
complex.  The  former  consists  of  the  four  elements,  the  latter  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  The  craftsman  needs  both  instruments, 
which  are  defined  as  being  parts  of  the  body,  and  implements,  which  are 
external  aids  “  such  as  the  axe  of  the  carpenter,  the  hammer  of  the  smith, 
the  needle  of  the  tailor,  the  pen  of  the  scribe,  and  the  awl  of  the  cobbler.” 
A  classification  of  seven  movements,  one  circular  and  six  straight,  follows — 
e.g.,  the  axe  goes  from  above  downwards,  the  saw  goes  backwards  and 
forwards,  the  gimlet  moves  in  a  circle.  The  next  passage,  dealing  with 
material  gives  us  our  first  classification  of  crafts  according  to  the  material 
used.  These  may  most  conveniently  be  set  out  in  tabular  form. 

1 .  Simple  material. 

(a)  Water. 

sailor:1  gK*  water-carrier:2 

Continued  from  page  142], 

will  be  found  in  Evliya  Celebi,  Siyahat-Name,  Istanbul,  1314,  I,  p.  687  ff.  Partial  English  translation 
by  J.  von  Hammer,  London,  1846,  I,  ii,  p.  90  ff.  On  the  guilds  of  modern  Morocco  see  Enqucte  sur  les 
Corporations  Musulmanes  du  Maroc,  R.M.M.,  Vol.  58. 

1.  Ma'alim,  p.  222,  where  rules  against  overloading  vessels  are  given. 

2.  Ibid,,  p,  239  ff. 
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those  who  sell  water  from  skins:1  Jjy  maker  or  seller  of  syrup:2  <->' Lr* 

swimmers: 

(b)  Earth. 

,  diggers  of  wells  miners 

diggers  of  rivers3  grave-diggers4 

diggers  of  canals 

(c)  Fire. 

Naphtha-extractor:5  tUJ  torch-bearer:6  3*4-. 

stoker:  Jlij 

(d)  Air. 

piper:  jLj  trumpeter: 

(e)  Water  and  Earth. 

potter:  cSj1**  earthenware-pot  seller:7 

porcelain-maker:8  jU  milk-beater:  ^41 1  <->>> 

2.  Complex  Materials. 


1.  MuM/im  where  they  are  referred  to  as  1  I  j  J  \  ^1*  j\  or  V 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  1 15  where  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  syrup  made  is  given.  Their  inclusion  in  this  category  seems 
to  cast  a  serious  light  on  the  profession,  which  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  remarks  in  the  Ma'dlim  ;  “  The 
frauds  in  this  class  are  numerous. . .  .it  is  the  duty  of  a  Muhtasib  to  frighten  them  and  warn  them  of  divine 
retribution  and  earthly  penalties.*' 

3.  The  Arab  geographers  give  detailed  accounts  of  the  digging  and  opening  of  canals  in  Iraq,  Egypt, 
and  elsewhere.  Large  canals  are  often  described  as  Nahr,  river.  See  Hitti,  History  of  the  Arabs ,  London, 
i937»  P-  349*  and  references  there  quoted. 

4.  Saqath  p.  68  gives  some  rules  of  the  practice  of  this  profession. 

5.  See  E.Wiedemann,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Naturwissenschaften,  (S.  N.  Phys.  Med.  Soz.,  Erlangen), 
VI*  P*  39.  on  the  extraction  of  naphtha  and  the  processes  used. 

6.  Cf.  Evliya,  p.  544,  Tr.  127,  on  the  Mes'aleci. 

7.  p.  222,  as  sellers  of  j  j  • 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  223-4  on  potters  (  )  and  porcelain -makers. 
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smith:1  ’  al.u  glazier:3  ^Lj 

coppersmith:2  goldsmith:4 

lead- worker: 

(i b )  Vegetable. 

(?')  Basic  Vegetable  Material. 

carpenter:  jU  reed-mat  seller:5  iSs**- 

palm-leaf  seller:  basket-maker:  ^Ui'l 

rush -mat  seller:  fly. 


( ii )  Bark,  etc. 

flax-spinner:6  paper-worker:7  j-. 

hemp-worker:  J-~u  y- 

(Hi)  Secondary  vegetable  material  ( leaves ,  flowers,  fruit,  seed,  etc.). 

flour-dealer:8 
pressers*:9 
rice-dealer:10  jljj 

1.  Ma'alim,  p.  148  ;  Saqatl  p.  65. 

2.  Ma'alim,  p.  147,  on  the  o0^- 

3.  Saqatl,  p.  67. 

4.  Ma'alim,  144,  where  elaborate  rules  arc  given,  containing  the  sad  reflection  ;  “  In  sum,  the  frauds  and 
deceptions  of  the  goldsmiths  are  secret,  and  can  hardly  be  recognised.  Nothing  can  keep  them  from  this 
but  their  honesty  and  their  religion/' 

5.  Ma'dlim,  p.  232,  discusses  the  choice  of  reeds,  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  the  trade  regulations* 
Cf.  Evliya,  p.  554,  Tr.  201,  on  the  hasircT,  or  mat-maker. 

6.  Ma'alim,  p.  143,  with  the  note  ;  “  No  one  may  be  allowed  to  trade  in  flax  until  his  loyalty,  chastity,  and 
virtue  have  been  established  in  the  Muhtasib’s  court,  for  their  dealing  is  with  women/' 

7.  On  the  introduction  of  paper  to  the  Arab  world,  see  Hitti,  p.  414.  The  first  paper-mill  in  Baghdad  was 
established  by  the  Barmecide  Fadl  b.  Yahya. 

8.  Saqatl,  p.  20  f¥,  where  the  making  and  marketing  of  flour  is  discussed  at  some  length. 

9.  Ma'alim ,  p.  238  ;  '*  The  rice-dealers  are  greatly  addicted  to  fraud.  A  reliable  man  should  be  appointed 
over  them  to  prevent  their  mixing  salt  with  the  rice  and  selling  it  to  the  Muslims  as  good  rice,  for  this  is 
forbidden.” 

10.  i.e.,  those  who  press  fruit,  olives,  etc.  See  Saqafi,  p.  68  ;  Ma'alim,  p.  227-8. 

11.  Ma'alim,  p.  227-8. 


seed- dealer:  fly. 
sesame-deal  er11 
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(c)  Animal. 
(i)  Animals. 


hunter: 

shepherds:  A Jlj  sUj 

cowherds 


grooms:1 
farrier:  jUa-j 

bird-keepers:2  <_A»***' 


butcher:3 
roaster:4  J>i 
cook:5 
tanner:6 

shoemaker:7  lJ£J 


( ii )  Animal  Bodies. 

cobbler:  jl> 
leather-worker:  8 

(?)  leather -bottle  maker: 
(?)  sandal-maker: 


( Hi )  Quantities  of  Bodies. 

weigher:9  o'jj 
measurer:  JlT 
cubit-measurer: 

1.  Ma'dlim,  p.  150,  for  a  detailed  statement. 

2.  Evliya,  p.  583,  Tr.  197  enumerates  the  bird-catchers,  fowlers,  bird-dealers,  poulterers,  sparrow-mer¬ 
chants  and  nightingale-merchants.  1 

3.  Ma'dilim ,  99. 

4.  i.e.,  sellers  of  cooked  meats.  See  Ma'dlim,  p.  92  ;  Saqatf,  p.  40. 

5.  Saqaji,  p.  35;  Ma'dlim,  p.  106,  where  they  are  accused  of  giving  much  fat  and  little  meat,  and 
deluding  people  into  thinking  that  there  is  much  meat. 

6.  Ma'dlim,  p.  239  ;  Saqafl,  p.  63. 

7.  Ma'dlim,  p.  149.  The  difference  in  meaning  between  the  0^*1  ,  the  Jl  and  the  is  not 

quite  clear.  On  the  word  Iskdf  see  Lammens,  His  Mats  Francois  ddrivds  de  I’Arabe ,  Bairut  1890,  p.  107. 

8.  The  is  a  vessel  for  water  or  wine.  The  Vocabulista  (Schiapazell ;  Florence  1871)  has  "  indria  ”  (?) 

(Idpia  ?).  The  context  indicates  a  leather  or  skin  vessel  instead  of  the  more  usual  meaning  of 
wood  or  earthen  ware.  Cf.  Aramaic  Vdnd,  a  leathern  bottle. 

9.  The  wazzan  and  the  kayydl,  are  considered  at  some  length  in  Saqa^I,  chapters  2  and  3,  pp.  1 1-20. 
The  former  dealt  with  weights,  the  latter  with  measures  of  capacity,  more  particularly  of  grain.  The 
kayl  is  often  mentioned  as  a  specific  measure,  e.g.,  Saqatf,  p.  31,  ‘'half  a  kayl  of  flour."  The  £  \  jiis  not 
mentioned  as  such,  but  Saqatf  (p.  69)  speaks  of  as  a  cloth  measurer.  The  Ma'dlim  deals  with  weights 
(p*  83),  capacity  measures  (p.  85)  and  measures  of  length  (p.  87)  in  chapter  10. 

10.  Ma'dlim,  p.  143. 

xi.  A  kind  of  commission  agent  or  broker.  See  Ma'dlim,  p.  135,  where  some  sound  economic  principles 
are  given.  It  is  forbidden  to  act  both  as  agent  and  as  principal  in  a  transaction.  The  dallal  is  mentioned 
both  by  the  Enquite  and  by  Evliya. 


money-changer:10  jjy> 

market-crier:11 

evaluator: 
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physicidn:  barber: 

This  concludes  the  first  classification,  according  to  material,  and 
brings  us  to  the  second,  according  to  tools  and  implements. 

i.  Those  who  use  only  their  own  limbs,  and  no  implements. 

(a)  The  Tongue. 

preacher1  judge 

poet  reader 

( b )  The  Eyes. 

sentinel:2  watchman:3 


(c)  Hand  and  Tongue. 

weaver:  J'U  wailing-woman : 

( d )  Whole  Body. 

dancer:4  swimmer:  4  L. 

2.  Those  who  use  tools. 


(a)  One  Tool. 

trumpeter  drummer:  aJIL 

piper 

(5)  Two  Tools. 

tailor :  J»LL  (using  needle  and  scissors) 
scribe:  (using  pen  and  ink) 

Incorporated  in  this  section  we  find  a  secondary  classification  according 
to  movement  and  posture. 

1.  Evliya,  p.  522,  Tr.  in,  includes  these  along  with  other  learned  professions. 

2.  Two  imported  words — Nd^ur  from  Aramaic  Ndfdrd,  etymologically  equivalent  to  Arabic  Nd$ir. 
LHdban  is  of  course  Persian.  In  later  times  the  word  was  used  to  describe  a  customs-inspector.  See  Dozy. 
Supplement,  I,  481  and  II,  683. 

3.  According  to  Kta*dlim,  51,  and  other  juristic  works,  this  profession  is  illegal.  The  legal  regulations  of 
Sa'Odl  Arabia  at  the  present  day  expressly  forbid  it. 

4.  This  may  refer  to  the  class  of  building  workers  mentioned  in  Kfaalim ,  234-5. 
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(a)  Permanent  movement. 

messenger:1  surveyor:  • 

( b )  Permanently  seated. 

garment-mender:  «.lo  carder:  ol-U 

(c)  Permanently  standing. 

carder:2  £A».  rice-grinder:  j^JI  Jlio 

“  he  who  works  the  water-wheel  with  his  feet.”3 

After  a  digression  on  the  usefulness  of  fire  in  the  practice  of  crafts 
and  trades,  the  Risala  goes  on  to  its  third  classification,  according  to 
“  ranks.”  This  is  the  only  one  that  is  based  on  economic  principles,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  practical  and  realistic.  It  is  followed  in  its  main  lines 
by  i  bn -Khaldun. 4 

Crafts  are  divided  into  three  main  groups  :  (a)  primary,  i.e.,  those 
called  forth  by  necessity,  ( b )  ancillary,  i.e.,  accessory  and  finishing  trades 
to  the  foregoing,5  (c)  luxury,  “  those  which  beautify  and  adorn.”  The 
three  main  sub-divisions  of  the  first  class  are  weaving,  agriculture,  and 
building,  which  satisfy  the  three  basic  needs  for  clothing,  food,  and  shelter. 
Each  of  them  has  a  group  of  secondary  trades  belonging  to  the  second 
class. 


(a)  Weaving. 

spinning:6 
carding7 

1.  Gf.  Evliya,  p.  521,  Tr.  no. 

2.  See  Lane  and  Dozy  for  the  two  different  processes  described  by  and  The  Vocabulista  trans¬ 
lates  both  as  “  carminare” 

3.  On  the  water-wheel  see  Wiedemann,  VI,  p.  30. 

4.  Mttq.  II,  p.  316  ff.  ibn-Kh.  divides  crafts  into  two  classes,  useful  and  noble.  The  first  is  sub-divided 
into  agriculture,  building,  and  weaving,  with  an  argumentation  similar  to  that  of  the  Risala .  The  noble 
include  writers,  physicians,  librarians,  etc. 

5.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  according  to  Evliya  this  principle  was  generally  adopted  in  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  guilds  of  Istanbul.  Thus,  the  salt-makers  (p,  537,  Tr.  121)  and  water-carriers  (p.  539,  Tr.  123) 
were  ancillary  (yatnak)  to  the  bakers,  as  water  and  salt  are  necessary  in  the  making  of  bread.  “  Ekmek 
tuzsuz  olmaz ."  The  hemp-merchants  are  likewise  ancillary  to  the  boatmen  (Tr.  130,  missing  in  printed 
text). 

6.  Ma'alim.  136. 

7.  The  thread-market  ( Suq  al-Qhazl)  was  a  focal  point  in  the  mediaeval  Muslim  city.  V.  Massignon, 
Lv  corps  de  Metier  et  la  Citd  Musulmanne,  R&vue  Internationale  de  Sociologie,  v.,  28,  1920,  p.  473  ff.,  and 
Lewis,  Guilds,  p.  20. 


the  craft  of  fuller:  SjUs 
mending :  yj 
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tailoring1 


embroidering: 


irrigation 

canal-digging 

carpentry2 

smiths 

mining 


( b )  Agriculture. 

milling  :3  ly*l> 
pressing:4  ^ 
baking:6 
cooking 


(c)  Building.6 


carpentry  smiths 

The  luxury  trades,  in  conclusion  deal  with  commodities  such  as  bro¬ 
cade,  silk,  and  perfume. 

After  another  digression  on  the  philosophic  principles  of  the  Pure 
Brethren,  we  come  to  the  last  main  classification,  according  to  “  nobility," 
that  is,  according  to  the  titles  of  the  crafts  to  merit  and  distinction. 

Crafts  may  derive  their  nobility  from  their  indispensability,  such  as 
the  three  primary  crafts  mentioned  above  ;  or  from  the  precious  nature  of 
their  material,  as  is  the  case  with  jewellers,  perfumers,  and  mint-workers  ; 
or  from  their  skilled  workmanship,  as  astronomical  instrument-makers. 
“  For  a  piece  of  copper,  worth  5  dirhams,  when  wrought  into  an  astrolabe 
is  worth  100  dirhams,  and  this  price  is  not  for  the  matter  but  for  the  form 
that  has  been  impressed  upon  it or  from  the  fact  that  the  exercise  of 
their  crafts  benefits  the  community  as  a  whole,  without  distinction,  as 
bath -attendants,  scavengers  and  barbers — "For  the  use  of  the  bath  is  for 
small  and  great,  noble  and  humble  citizen  and  foreigner,  near  and  far, 
all  of  them  equal  and  without  privilege  in  its  use.  In  most  crafts  there  is 
inequality  among  their  users,  and  they  differ  as  to  their  food,  drink,  dwel¬ 
lings,  and  other  products  of  the  craftsman.  The  state  of  the  rich  differs 
from  that  of  the  poor,  except  in  the  case  of  the  bath -attendant,  the  barber, 
and  their  like.  As  for  the  trade  scavenger,  the  harm  resulting  from  their 

1.  See  Ma'dlim,  p.  137,  on  tailors,  menders,  and  fullers.  Also  Saqatl,  p.  62-3,  where  a  rather  more  detailed 
enumeration  of  clothing  trades  is  given. 

2.  The  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  miner  are  included  here  as  producers  of  agricultural  implements  and 
their  raw  materials. 

3.  Ma'alim,  p.  89 ;  Saqatl,  p.  21.  “  Their  deception  is  that  they  mix  the  bad  with  the  good,. . .  .and 
their  work  is  hidden." 

4.  V.  Supra. 

5.  Saqatl,  p.  20  ;  Ma'dlim ,  p.  81,  For  kneading,  bakers  may  not  use  their  feet,  knees,  or  elbows,  as  this 
involves  disrespect  for  the  bread,  and  also  the  danger  that  drops  of  sweat  may  fall  into  it. 

6.  On  the  building  trades  in  general  see  Ma^lim,  pp,  234  ff. 
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abandoning  it  is  grievous  and  universal  to  the  people  of  the  city.  Thus, 
if  the  perfumers,  the  material  of  whose  craft  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  the 
scavengers,  were  to  close  their  shops  and  markets  for  one  month,  the  harm 
which  would  befall  the  people  of  the  city  would  be  less  than  that  which 
would  result  if  the  scavengers  were  to  cease  their  work  for  one  week,  for 
the  city  would  be  filled  with  refuse  and  ordure  and  filth  and  carrion,  and 
with  that  which  would  plague  the  life  of  its  people.” 

I  have  quoted  this  passage  at  some  length,  as  the  conception  of  social 
functions  contained  in  it  is.  of  no  small  interest.  The  equalitarian  ideas 
implicit  in  it  go  beyond  the  routine  expressions  of  the  poetists,  and  illust¬ 
rate  once  again  the  social  tendencies  of  the  Isma'ili  movement.1 

The  classification  by  title  to  merit  concludes  with  those  whose  nobility 
lies  in  the  craft  itself,  as  jugglers,  painters,  and  musicians.  The  discussion 
of  the  last  two  is  of  some  interest,  but  falls  beyond  the  scope  of  this  ana¬ 
lysis. 

Having  completed  their  classification  of  the  crafts,  the  Pure  Brethren 
turn  to  the  factors  determining  the  choice  of  a  craft.  As  one  might  expect, 
astrology  plays  a  large  part,  and  the  practices  of  the  ancient  Greeks  are 
quoted  in  support.  A  passage  of  some  interest  gives  the  astrological 
causes  of  the  existence  of  four  classes  who  do  not  take  to  crafts  at  all — 
those  who  do  not  learn  a  craft  “  because  of  pride,  as  the  sons  of  kings.  .  .  . 
because  of  asceticism  and  piety  and  contentment  with  little  of  the  things 
of  this  world  and  preoccupation  with  the  seeking  of  the  next,  as  prophets 
and  those  who  emulate  them. .  .  .because  of  laziness  and  clumsiness, 
and  contentment  with  humiliation  and  contempt  in  the  seeking  of  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  as  labourers  and  beggars ....  because  of  their  contemptibility, 
weakness  of  nature  and  littleness  of  understanding,  as  women  and  those 
who  resemble  them  among  men.” 

The  transmission  of  a  craft  from  father  to  son  is  also  commended, 
and  the  Sasanid  king  Ardashlr,  son  of  Babakan2  is  quoted  with  approval  as 
having  made  this  compulsory . . . .  “  And  know,  O,  brother,  that  all  this  is  a 
protection  for  kingship,  so  that  those  who  are  not  of  it  should  not  seek  for 
it _ ” 

The  remainder  of  the  epistle  consists  of  pious  and  philosophic  gene¬ 
ralisations,  and  only  the  following  passage  is  of  any  interest :  “  And  know, 
O,  brother,  that  every  human  craftsman  requires  a  teacher  ( Ustadh)  from 
whom  he  learns  his  craft  or  his  science,  and  that  his  teacher  in  turn  re¬ 
quires  a  teacher  before  him,  and  so  on  until  one  is  reached  whose  know¬ 
ledge  does  not  derive  from  any  human  being.  And  this  can  be  in  one  of 

1.  Among  the  Sunni  polemists,  both  QbazSlI  ( Streitschrift  gegen  die  Batinijjasekte,  ed.  Goldziher,  Leyden, 
1916,  Extracts  2,  14,  15,  16)  and  ibn  al-jauzl  ( Talbis  Iblis f  Cairo,  1926,  pp.  111,  113,  116)  mentions  the 
special  concern  of  the  Isma'IlIs  for  the  ‘awdmm,  the  common  people,  and  are  quite  frank  in  considering 
it  a  social  as  much  as  a  theological  danger  to  the  established  order.  On  this  subject,  and  on  the  alleged 
communism  of  the  Isma'ills  see  further  Lewis,  the  Origin  of  Ismd'ilism ,  Cambridge,  1940,  p.  90  ff. 

2.  The  founder  of  the  dynasty,  in  the  3rd  century  A.D. 
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two  ways— we  can  say,  as  do  the  philosophers,  that  he  invented  it  himself 
by  the  powers  of  his  own  soul,  thought,  vision,  and  effort,  or  we  can  say, 
as  do  the  prophets,  that  he  inherited  it  from  one  who  was  not  human." 

Despite  the  general  terms  in  which  it  is  couched,  this  passage  may 
conceivably  be  connected  with  the  hierarchy  and  legends  of  the  Islamic 
guilds,  which  are  known  to  us  from  the  documents  of  later  centuries.  The 
guild-tracts,1  surviving  specimens  of  which  date  from  the  14th  century 
onwards,  are  almost  all  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  in  three  parts.  The 
first  part  consists  of  legends  concerning  the  origins  of  the  craft,  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  traditional  founder,  etc.  It  usually  gives  a  chain  of  initia¬ 
tions — e.g.,  God  initiated  Gabriel,  Gabriel  initiated  Muhammad,  Muham¬ 
mad  initiated  ‘All,  ‘All  initiated  Salman  Farsi,  Salman  initiated  the  Pm,- 
the  traditional  patrons  of  the  guilds,  the  Pirs  initiated  the  Furu,  the 
secondary  patrons  of  the  sub-guilds,  ard  these  initiated  the  ordinary 
guild  chiefs.  These  legends  usually  show  strong  Isma'Ill  and  Sufi  influence. 
The  second  part  contains  the  list  of  Pirs  and  Furu  of  the  different  crafts. 
These  are  usually  figures  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  Qur’an,  or 
from  Muslim  history  and  hagiology.  Thus,  Adam  is  the  patron  of  pea¬ 
sants  and  bakers,  Seth  of  weavers  and  stitchers,  Noah  of  carpenters,  Idris 
(Enoch)  of  tailors,  David  of  smiths,  Abraham  of  cooks,  and  Ismael  of 
armourers.  The  third  section  consists  of  a  catechism  for  the  initiation  of 
apprentice  (Mubtadi  or  Muta  allim).  The  master-craftsmen  were  known  as 
Muallim,  or  more  frequently  as  Ustadh  or  List  a.  This  use  of  the  word  in 
this  context  by  the  Pure  Brethren  is  to  be  noted. 

Such  then  is  the  contribution  of  the  Pure  Brethren  to  the  history  of 
the  Islamic  crafts.  Its  defects  are  great  and  obvious.  It  is  throughout 
abstract  and  theoretical  in  its  approach.  Except  for  one  brief  and  proble¬ 
matic  reference,  it  tells  us  nothing  of  the  organisation  and  ideology  of  the 
guilds,  though  these  were  undoubtedly  in  existence  at  the  time.  Nor  does 
it  offer  any  information  about  the  conditions  and  methods  of  work  of 
the  type  found  in  the  Hisba  writings.  Its  value  is  none  the  less  great, 
and  lies  in  three  things  :  in  its  enumeration  and  classification,  to  some 
extent  on  economic  lines,  of  the  chief  crafts  practised  at  the  time  ;  in  the 
evidence  it  offers  of  Isma'Ill  contacts  with  the  artisan  community  ;  and, 
finally,  in  its  pioneer  statement  of  the  nobility  of  labour,  anticipating  and 
perhaps  influencing  the  documents  later  produced  by  the  guildsmen 
themselves  for  the  glorification  and  honour  of  their  own  callings. 

Bernard  Lewis. 

1.  Called  Kitab  al-Futuwwa  or  Futuwwat-Ndma  in  Arabic  and  Turkish  respectively.  With  two  or  three 
exceptions  scattered  all  over  Europe  and  Asia  in  public  and  private  collections.  For  a  survey  and  classifi¬ 
cation  see  Thorning,  Bietrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Islamischeti  Vereinswesens,  Berlin,  1913,  pp.  15-54,  and  Ta- 
eschner,  Futuwwa  Studien,  Islamica,  V,  1932.  Goldziher  has  analysed  an  Egyptian  tract  in  his  Abhand- 
lungen  zur  Arabischen  Philologie,  II,  Leyden,  1899,  p.  Ixxvi.  The  full  text  of  a  Turkish  guild  tract  will  be 
found  in  Evliya  Celebi,  p.  489,  Tr.,  p.  90  ff.  On  the  Futuwwa  in  general  sec  Taeschner,  Die  lslamisch 
Futuwwabiinde ,  Z.D.M.G.,  1933,  P*  &  ff* 

2.  In  the  Arab  lands  Bir,  plural  Abydr. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  GOD  TO  TIME  AND  SPACE, 
AS  SEEN  BY  THE  MU‘TAZILITES 


IN  the  opinion  of  Abu’l  Husain  al-Khayyat  (died  towards  the  end  of  the 
3rd  century  A.H.),  a  leading  light  of  the  Baghdad  school  of  the 
Mu'tazilites,1  belief  in  the  five  fundamental  doctrines,  namely  (1) 
( )  unity  of  God,  (2)  )  Divine  justice,  (3)  ( 3  •**>)•  ) 

Divine  promise  and  warning,  (4)  ov  the  state  intermediate 

between  two  states  i.e.,  belief  and  unbelief),  and  (5) 

cf  (“  to  order  [the  doing  of]  Right  and  to  prohibit  [the  doing 
of]  Wrong,”2  constitutes3  the  indispensable  minimum  in  an  individual 
who  aspires  to  be  termed  a  Mu'tazilite. 

Of  the  half-dozen  appellations  by  which  the  Mu'tazilites  are  known, 
that  of  Ahl-at-Tauhld  wal-'Adl  (the  Partisans  of  Unity  and  Justice)4  by 
common  consent  occupies  the  place  of  pride.  Although  the  Muslims  as 
a  whole  are  distinguished  for  their  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God,  the  Mu'tazi¬ 
lites  can  be  called  the  Unitarians  par  excellence,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
idealized  the  conception  of  the  Divine  Unity  to  the  highest  flight  of  the 
human  imagination — a  point  which  their  co-religionists  of  other  schools 
of  thought  have  failed  to  reach. 

A  consideration  of  the  Mu'tazilite  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Unity  is  here  called  for,  and  it  is  as  follows  : 

Verily5  God  is  one.  Nothing  is  like  Him.  He  is  neither  a  body,  a 
phantom,  a  person,  a  form,  a  piece  of  flesh,  a  quantity  of  blood,  an  in¬ 
dividual,  a  substance,  nor  an  accident.  He  possesses  neither  colour, 
taste,  smell,  pulse,  heat,  coldness,  moisture,  dryness,  length,  breadth, 
depth,  union,  nor  separation.  He  neither  moves  nor  rests,  nor  is  He 

1.  Aish-Shahrastanl,  Milal  wan  Nihal,  I,  53,  ed.  Cureton. 

2.  Islamic  Culture ,  VoL  I,  No.  2,  p.  227. 

3.  (a)  Al-&hayyat,  Kitab  al-Int\$ar ,  p.  126. 

(fc)  Al-Mas'udi,  MurGj  adh-Dhahabt  II,  136  (Egypt,  1303  A.H.), 

4.  Wensinck,  The  Muslim  Creed ,  p.  60. 

5.  Al-Ash‘ari,  Maqaldt ,  I,  pp.  155  and  156. 
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divisible  into  parts.  Nor  has  He  members  or  limbs.  Nor  can  the  direc¬ 
tions  :  right,  left,  front,  behind,  above,  and  below,  be  applied  to  Him. 
Nor  does  space  encompass  Him  or  time  pass  by  Him.  Neither  does  He 
admit  of  contact  with,  of  retirement  from,  nor  of  penetration  into  places. 
Neither  can  He  be  characterized  with  the  attributes  of  created  beings 
indicative  of  their  transitoriness,  nor  can  He  be  qualified  as  Finite.  And 
neither  moving  nor  going  in  different  directions  can  be  ascribed  to  Him. 
And  He  is  Unlimited  and  Infinite.  And  neither  can  measures  fathom 
Him  nor  veils  screen  Him  nor  can  the  senses  comprehend  Him.  Nor 
can  He  be  compared  to  men  nor  can  He  resemble  His  creatures  in  any  way. 
And  neither  do  vicissitudes  ever  befall  Him  nor  diseases  ever  attack  Him. 
And  nothing  that  occurs  to  our  mind  or  is  otherwise  thought  of  by  the 
imagination  can  be  likened  to  Him.  He  is  ever  the  First,  Preceding  and 
Prior  to  His  created  beings,  and  ever  Existent  before  His  creatures. 
Neither  shall  the  eyes  see  Him  nor  the  sight  perceive  Him  nor  shall  the 
thoughts  ever  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Him  nor  shall  He  be  heard 
with  ears.  He  is  a  thing,  but  is  not  like  other  things.  He  is  ever  Knowing, 
Decreeing,  and  Living,  but  is  not  like  others — learned,  powerful,  and  living. 
He  is  ever  Hearing  and  Seeing  but  not  as  others  see  and  hear.  And  verily 
He  alone  is  Eternal  and  there  is  no  other  eternal  being  save  Him,  nor  is 
there  any  god  other  than  Him.  And  He  has  neither  a  partner  in  His 
kingdom  nor  a  minister  for  His  administration  nor  an  assistant  in  the 
invention  of  what  He  has  invented  and  in  the  creation  of  what  He  has 
created.  He  has  not  created  His  creatures  on  an  existing  pattern,  nor  is 
the  creation  of  one  thing  easier  for  Him  than  that  of  another,  nor  is  it 
more  difficult  either.  He  neither  draws  a  profit  nor  sustains  a  loss. 
Neither  joynor  pleasure  finds  its  way  to  Him,  nor  does  pain  or  sorrow 
either.  Nor  has  He  a  limit  set  for  Him  which  He  is  to  reach  and  not 
farther.  Nor  is  He  liable  to  annihilation,  weakness  or  want.  He  is  above 
having  any  contact  with  women  or  taking  any  female  associate  and 
children  for  Himself.  He  is  neither  begetter  nor  begotten. 

From  the  foregoing  lines,  it  is  clear  that  according  to  the  view-point 
of  the  Mu'tazilites  God  is  above  time  and  space.  But  of  this  thesis,  the 
first  part,  i.e.  that  God  is  above  time,  has  ready  and  direct  support  from 
the  explicit  text  of  the  Qur’an,  as  “He  is  the  First  and 

the  Last  ”1  meaning2  that  only  He  is  Eternal  Who  existed  before  every¬ 
thing  else,  and  that  only  He  again  shall  survive  all  other  things,  i.e.  that 
He  is  above  time.  It  is  not,  in  this  connection,  out  of  place  to  note  that 
the  word  qadim,  meaning  eternal,  does  not  exist  in  the  Qur’an.  With 
regard  to  the  2nd  part,  viz.  that  God  is  above  space,  it  has  not — at  least 
apparently — had  the  support  of  the  Qur’an  behind  it  to  the  same  extent. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  once  the  Mu’tazilites  accepted  the  proposition  as 


1.  Marmaduke  Pickthall,  The  Glorious  Qur'an,  II,  3,  3,  LVII. 

2.  Zamakhsharl,  Kash$haf,  II,  434,  (ed.  Egypt). 
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such,  the  next  thing  they  did  was  to  explain  away  such  verses  of  the 
Qur’an  as  were  apparently  at  variance  with  it. 

The  verse  o~avJI)  (  “  The  Beneficent  One  Who  is 

established  on  the  Throne  ”)1  may  be  quoted  as  a  case  in  point.  As  the 
Mu'tazilites  have  it,  Istawa  ‘ala’l-Arsh  here  means2 

Istawla  ‘ala’l-Arsh  ),  “  He  has  got  mastery  over  the 

Throne,”  which  metaphorically  stands  for  His  Kingdom,3  and  not  He 
has  seated  Himself  on  the  spatial  Throne  as  such — an  alternative  perfectly 
warranted  by  the  literal  rendering  of  the  text  itself.  For,  were  they  to 
take  the  verse  in  its  primary  sense  so  as  to  mean  that  He  has  seated  Himself 
on  the  Throne,  it  would  merely  reduce  the  Deity  to  a  corporeal  being  or 
for  the  matter  of  that  to  an  originated  thing  (hadith).  Far  be  that  from 
Him!  Hence,  He  is  above  space. 

This  necessarily  involved  the  Mu'tazilites  in  a  discussion  about  the 
whereabouts  of -the  Ultimate  Reality.  Their  views  on  this  subject  are  set 
forth  below. 

Abu’l-Hudhail  al-‘Allaf  (131/748  and  235/849),  al-Ja'faran  t.e.  Ja'far  b. 
fjarb  (d.  236/850),  Ja'far  b.  Mubashshar  (d.  234/848),  al-Iskafi(d.  240/854 
or  241/855),  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abdul-Wahhab  al-Jubbal  (235/849  and 
303/915)  and  the  majority  of  the  Mu'tazilites  hold4  that  God  exists  at  every 
place,  meaning  that  either  verily  He  is  the  Ruler  of  every  place  or  that  His 
rule  prevails  at  every  place. 

Hisham  al-Fuati  (a  contemporary5 6  of  Abu’l-Hudhail  al-‘Allaf), 
‘Abbad  b.  Sulaiman  (a  contemporary®  of  'Amr  b.  Bahr  al-Jahiz),  Abu 
Zufar  (a  contemporary7  of  Moharnmod  b.  ‘Abdul-Wahhab  al-Jubbax) 
and  others  maintain8  that  He  does  not  exist  in  space  but  rather  He  is 
ever  where  He  is. 

The  point  which  the  Mu'tazilites  have  attempted  to  make  by  these 
assertions  is  that  the  whereabouts  of  God,  Infinite  as  He  is,  cannot  be 
ascertained  and  localised  by  us,  the  finite,  and  that  all  that  can  be  asserted 
of  Him  is  that  He  is  above  space. 

For  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  problem  under  discussion  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  counter-arguments  put  forward  by  al-Ash'arl  as  a  spokesman 
of  the  people  of  the  Sunnah,  seems  to  be  necessary. 


1.  M.  Pickthall,  The  Glorious  Qur'an,  II,  5, 

2.  (a)  Al~Ash‘arl,  al-lbana,  p.  34. 

(b)  Al-Afih‘arl,  Maqalat,  I,  157. 

3.  Zamakhsharl.  Kashshqf,  II»  20. 

4.  Al-Ash'arl,  Maqdlat,  I,  157. 

5.  T.  W.  Arnold,  al-Mu'tazila,  p.  35,  being  an  extract  from  al-Milal  wan-Nibal  by  abMurta^a  al-Zaidl. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  54, 

8.  Al-Ash'arl,  Maqdlat,  I,  157. 
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What  al-Ash'ari  means  by  Istawa  ‘alal-'Arshi  iSy~ t)  is  that 

He  has  seated  Himself  on1  the  Throne  which  he  has  localized  above  the 
seventh,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  above  the  highest,  heaven.1 

In  support  of  his  contention,  he  has  advanced  numerous  proofs  of 
which  only  a  few  are  given  here. 


(a)  Proofs  from  the  Qur’an .2 


1.  J'  fcU-J'  1 3 4  :  “  He  directeth  the  ordinance  from 

the  heaven  unto  the  earth.” 

2  I  1^4 1  If  Vlj  I  Lrfrf,  !  (  I  I  I  L4  lA  L)  („J  l#  ^ 

litS'-eJA  Jl  j  4;  “  And  Pharaoh  said  :  OHaman  !  Build  for  me  a  tower  that 
haply  I  may  reach  the  roads,  the  roads  of  the  heavens,  and  may  look  upon 
the  God  of  Moses  though  verily  I  think  Him  a  liar.”  Here  Pharaoh  has 
falsified  the  statement  of  Moses  that  verily  God  is  above  the  heavens.5 6 

3.  jt  (rJI  j  &  fuJ  1  e  •  “  Have  ye  taken  security  from 
Him  who  is  in  the  Heaven  that  He  will  not  cause  the  earth  to  swallow 
you  ?  ”  Here  by  the  word  as-Sama  (heaven)  al-Ash‘ar!  means7  al-‘Arsh 
(the  throne  of  God),  which  is  above  the  seventh  heaven. 

4.  uk  ■>'  ‘Syy1.)  8  :  “If  thou  couldst  see  when  they  are  set 
before  theip  Lord.”  This  verse  shows9  that  God  is  not  in  His  creatures 
nor  are  they  in  Him.  And  hence,  He  must  be  sitting  on  His  Throne. 

5.  rr^*  *JI  ;io  “  Unto  Him  good  words  ascend.” 

6.  J'  J1*  -51 11  :  “  (And  remember)  when  Allah 

said  :  O  Jesus  !  Lo  !  I  am  gathering  thee  and  causing  thee  to  ascend 
unto  me.  ” 


1.  AI-Ash'ari,  al-lbdna,  p.  33. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  33  and  35. 

3.  M.  Pickthall,  The  Glorious  Qur’dn ,  II,  5,  XXXII. 

4.  Ibid.,  II,  36  &  37*  XL. 

5.  Al-Ash'ari,  al-lbana,  p.  33. 

6.  M.  Pickthall,  The  Glorious  Quran ,  II,  16,  LXVII. 

7.  Al-Ash'ari,  al-lbana,  p.  33- 

8.  M.  Pickthall,  The  Glorious  Qur’an,  I,  27,  VI. 

9.  Al-Ash‘arl,  al-lbana,  p.  36. 

xo.  M.  Pickthall,  The  Glorious  Qur’an,  II,  io,  XXXV. 

Ibid.,  I,  SS*  Hi¬ 
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7.  (LJI  *ol  JjLi  ojLi'U  j)1:  They  slew  him  not  for  certain.  But 
Allah  took  him  up  unto  Himself.” 


(b)  Proofs  from  the  Tradition .2 

x.  ‘Affan3  has  narrated  on  the  authority  of  Hammad  b.  Salama, 
on  the  authority  of  ‘Amr  b.  Dinar,  on  the  authority  of  Nafi'  b.  Jubair, 
on  the  authority  of  his  father  >  that  the  prophet  of  God,  may  His  peace  and 
blessings  be  upon  him,  has  said  :  J' 

i>>J*  ■sJatij  JjL  {j*  (“  God,  may  He  be  Exalted 
and  High,  descends  every  night  to  the  lowest  heaven,  and  then  says :  ‘  Is 
there  any  body  to  seek  favour  from  me  that  I  may  give  it  and  is  there 
any  body  to  beg  pardon  of  me  that  I  may  pardon  him”  and  so  on  until 
the  day  dawns  ? 

2.  ‘Abdullah  b.  Bakr  has  narrated  on  the  authority  of  Hisham  b. 

Abi-‘Abdullah,  on  the  authority  of  Yahya  b.  Abl-Kuthair,  on  the  authority 
of  Abu-Ja‘far,  on  the  authority  of  Abu-Huraira,  that  the  apostle  of  God  has 
Said  tS-Xll  !i  j  d) Lj”  dyjj  J— U  I  I  j| 

.  (J^  ^b **  cJ*  cS-L)l  ti  <ut  *JuS'{>  Jl  (When  one  third 

of  the  night  remains,  God,  may  He  be  Blessed  and  Exalted,  descends  (to 
the  lowest  heaven)  and  then  says :  ‘Who  is  there  to  pray  to  me  that  I  may 
accept  it  ?  Who  is  there  to  ask  for  the  redressing  of  his  wrongs  that  I  may 
do  so  for  him  ?  Who  is  there  to  seek  sustenance  from  me  that  I  may 
provide  for  him?’  and  so  forth  until  the  day  breaks). 

3.  It  has  been  narrated  on  the  authority  of  ‘Abdullah  b.  Bakr 

as-Sahml,4  on  the  authority  of  Hisham  b.  Abi-‘Abdullah,  on  the  authority 
of  Yahya  b.  Abl-Kuthair,  on  the  authority  of  Hilal  b.  Abl-Maymuna, 
on  the  authority  of  ‘Ata’  b.  Yasar,  on  the  authority  of  Rifa‘at-al  Jfuhani, 
who  has  said,”  When  we  were  returning  (from  our  journey)  with  the 
apostle  of  God,  may  His  peace  and  blessings  be  upon  him,  he  praised  God 
and  eulogized  Him  until  we  arrived  at  the  place  called  al-Kadid5  or 
Qadld,  and  then  said  cUJU'Jf  J  j*  <_W'  j'  lil 


1.  M.  Pickthall,  The  Glorious  Quran ,  I,  157  and  158,  III. 

2.  Al-Afih'arl,  al-lbana,  pp,  34,  35.  36  and  37. 

3.  Muslim  with  the  commentary  of  al-Nawawi,  I,  258,  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  matan  (reading) 
and  with  different  asnad  (narrators). 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Name  of  a  valley  near  an-Na&bil  where  the  road  from  Faid  to  al-Madinah  crosses.  It  is  also  a  name 

of  a  spring  after  Kh&lis  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles  from  Mecca  to  the  right  of  the  road.  As-§ayyid  al- 
Sharif  NOr’uddln  ‘All  ash-Sh5.fi‘I  a§-$amhudl,  Wafa'ulWafa  bi-Akhbdri'l  Dari‘1  Mutfafa,  11,  365,  Egypt, 
1326  A.H. 

6* 
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aJjA£>I  6 jA*.~ tt,j  aJ  ^  Jhji  ^jJI  L 

“  When  one  third  or  two  thirds  of  a  night  passes  away,  God,  may  He  be 
Exalted  and  High,  descends  to  the  heaven  and  says,  ‘  Whoever  prays  to 
me,  I  shall  accept  his  prayer,  whoever  asks  for  my  pardon,  I  shall  pardon 
him  and  whoever  solicits  my  favour,  I  shall  give  it  and  the  like  until  it  is 
morning.’” 

4.  The  learned  have  narrated  *on  the  authority  of  ‘Abdullah  b. 

‘Abbas  who  has  said  :  -it  j  fU  «JU)  *^JI  Jl  ^  jL.  <i  *  -> 

.  duSjj*  J^.  j  Reflect  on  the  creation  of  God  and  not  on  Him.  For,  there 

is  between  his  Throne  and  the  heaven  a  distance  of  one  thousand  years' 
journey  and  God,  may  He  be  Exalted  and  High,  is  above  that.” 

5.  The  learned  have  further  narratedI. 2  that  a  man  came  to  the 
prophet  of  God  with  a  slave  negress  and  said.^J^dt^l  ol  Jl  -uilJj-j  U 

I  t)  1  Jl^  uJI^  I tl?—  ^  f*'!*** J  4j^l ^  1  I  I ^ S..fr 

Ifll*  l^ixl  |J- j  a_L  -JjI  “  O,  apostle  of  God  !  verily  I  desire 

to  liberate  her  by  way  of  an  atonement.  Is  it  permissible  for  me  to  do  so  ?  ” 
The  prophet  of  God  said  to  her,  ‘‘  Where  is  God  ?  ”  ‘‘In  the  heaven,” 
said  she.  “  Who  am  I  ?  ”  asked  the  prophet.  “  Thou  art  the  apostle  of 
God”,  answered  she.  Then  the  prophet  of  God  said,  “  Set  her  free, 
for  she  is  a  believer.”  This,  pari  passu  with  other  Traditions  above 
enumerated,  indicates  that  verily  God  is  on  the  Throne  which  is  above 
the  heaven. 


(c)  Proofs  from  the  Ijma ‘.3 

1.  Verily  God,  may  He  be  Exalted  and  High,  has  raised  Jesus  to 
the  heaven.4 

2.  When  they  pray  to  God,  all  Muslims  raise  their  hands  towards5 
the  heaven  because  of  the  fact  that  God,  the  Exalted  and  High,  has 
seated  Himself  on  the  Throne  which  is  above  the  seven  heavens.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  He  is  on  the  Throne  above,  they  would  not  have 
stretched  their  hands  towards  it  any  more  than  they  would  have  lowered 
them  towards  the  earth. 

3.  When  they  pray  to  God  against  an  impending  calamity,  all 

Muslims  say6:  O!  Dweller  on  the  Throne. 

I.  Al-Agh'ari,  al-Ibdna,  p.  36. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  36  and  37. 

3.  Ibid.,  p,  34,  35  and  36. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  35. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

6.  Ibid.,  pp.  35  and  36. 
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4.  When  they  swear,  they  all  say:1  “  By  Him 

who  screens  Himself  with  the  seven  heavens. 


(d)  Philological  Proof.2 

From  the  Mu'tazilite  assumption  that  istawa  ‘ala’l  ‘arsh  L 
means  J^1)  “  He  has  got  mastery  over  the  Throne,  it 

follows  that  God  has  got  mastery  over  the  privies  also,  inasmuch  as  He 
has  got  mastery  over  every  thing,  Almighty  as  He  is.  But,  as  the  matter 
stands,  no  Muslim  considers  it  valid  to  state  that  He  has  got  mastery  over 
the  latrines.  Hence,  istawa  here  cannot  mean  istawla,  which  is  of  universal 
application.  But  what  it  can  mean  and  must  mean  is  ‘  sitting,  ’  which 
relates  to  the  particular  application  to  the  divine  Throne  only. 


(e)  Logical  Proof.3 

God  is  in  every  place,  as  the  Mu'tazilites  would  have  us  believe. 

The  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  latrines  are  places. 

God  is  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  latrines — a  conclusion 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  and  reprehensible  to  Islam. 


(f)  Philosophical  Proofs. 


x.  Should4 *  God  exist  every  where,  as  the  Mu'tazilites  contend,  it 
follows  that  He  is  beneath  the  earth  above  which  is  the  heaven,  and  again 
He  is  above  the  heaven  beneath  which  is  the  earth.  Therefore,  He  is 
under  the  under  while  the  things  are  above  Him,  and  again  He  is  above 
the  above  while  the  things  are  under  Him.  This  will  come  to  this,  that 
He  is  Under  and  above  the  things  at  one  and  the  same  time — a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  terms  which  is  absurd. 

2.  By6  maintaining  the  transcendental  character  ( tanzih )  of  the 
Divinity  at  the  cost  of  His  immanence  ( tashblh ),  the  Mu'tazilites  have 
merely  reduced  Him  to  a  cipher  or  an  abstraction  (divesting  Him  of  His 
Real-Self),  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  hold  such  a  notion. 


1.  Al-Aflh‘arl,  al-Ibdna,  p.  36, 


2.  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

3*  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

5*  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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REFUTATIONS  OF  AL-ASH‘ARl’S  ARGUMENT  BY  THE 

MUTAZILITES 

As  for  God’s  descending  to  the  lowest  heaven  every  night,  as  maintained 
in  the  traditions  quoted  above  by  al-Ash‘ari  in  support  of  his  contention, 
the  Mu'tazilites  have  explained  it  away  as  the  act1  of  the  angels  themselves 
and  not  of  God  Almighty. 

In  respect  of  the  proof  from  the  Ijma*  to  the  effect  that  Jesus  has  been 
taken  away  to  God  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  raised  to  the  heaven,  it  does 
not  come  into  conflict  with  the  Mu'tazilite  thesis  according  to  which  the 
heaven  is  as  much  near  Him  as  the  earth  itself,  or  for  that  matter  any 
other  place  wherever  it  may  be. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  proofs  from  the  Ijma‘  they  are  merely 
the  outcome  of  the  popular  beliefs  based  on  the  idea  which  permits  us  to 
speak  of  a  person  greater  in  rank  as  one  higher  in  station  (Av1' 

although  physically  he  is  not  on  a  higher  place.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  Almighty,  Who  is  the  sublimest  of  all,  has  been  figuratively 
conceived  by  Muslims  of  all  walks  of  life  as  being  in  the  highest  place  ; 
nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that,  He  being  above  space,  the  zenith  is  as 
much  near  Him  as  the  nadir  itself. 

Further,  what  al-Ash‘arI  has  so  far  said  on  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion  is  not  all. 

Al-QadI  Abul-Ma‘all  ‘Abdu’l-Malik  al-Juwaini  (419/1028  and 
478/1085)  popularly  known  as  Imamul-Haramain  (the  leader  of  the  two 
sacred  cities,  .viz:.,  Mecca  and  Madina),  one  of  the  leading  luminaries  of  the 
later  Ash’arites,  maintains  that al-Imam al-Ash‘arI  has  stated:2  “God  was 
while  there  was  no  space.  He  then  created  the  Throne  and  the  Chair. 
And  He  was  not  in  need  of  space.  After  the  creation  of  space  He  remained 
exactly  as  He  was  before.  And  al-Istawa  is  an  attribute  of  God  like  His 
other  attributes,  and  is  also  an  action  of  His  which  He  has  done  in  relation 
to  His  Throne.  ” 

Although  al-Ash’ari  has  now  veered  round  to  an  attribute  from  his 
original  conception  of  istawa,  the  idea  of  God’s  sitting  on  the  Throne  is 
quite  apparent  even  to  a  casual  observer  who  reads  between  the  lines. 
So  naturally  enough,  it  has  failed  to  carry  conviction  with  Imam  al- 
Haramain,  who  has  accordingly  interpreted  (istawa  'ala  as  qahara  wa 
ghalaba  'ala)  (  J*  ^  J  (>  )3  to  mean  that  He  has  got  the  upper 

hand  or  mastery  over,  and  not  as  istaqarra  'ala  (J*  A^1),  (He  has  settled 
Himself),  a  contingency  that  merely  reduces  the  Deity  to  a  corporal 
being  or  for  that  matter  to  an  originated  thing.  And  he  has  advanced  the 
following  proofs  in  support  of  his  argument. 

1.  Ibn~‘As&kir,  Tabyln,  p.  150. 

2.  Ibid . 

3.  Imamul-paramain,  Ir$hdd,  p,  24. 
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(a)  Proofs  from  the  Qur’an.1 2 

1.  “And  He  is  with  you  wheresoever  ye  may  be.” 

2.  ^  JS'J*  3  :  “  Is  He  Who  is  aware  of  the 

deserts  of  every  soul  ?  (as  he  who  is  aware  of  nothing).” 

3.  j  ij*  j  Vl  Vl 

l_^J  I  V I  1 

“  There  is  no  secret  conference  of  three  but  He  is  their  fourth,  nor  of  five 
but  He  is  their  sixth,  nor  of  less  than  that  or  more  but  He  is  with  them 
wheresoever  they  may  be.  ” 

In  the  above  verses,  God’s  presence  can  only  mean6 7  His  knowledge 
and  comprehension,  inasmuch  as,  not  being  a  corporeal  being.  His 
physical  presence  everywhere  is  out  of  the  question.  Hence,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  al-istiwa  (  )here  as  gl-qahru-wal  ghalgbat  (  ) 

is  perfectly  legitimate  and  justifiable. 


( b )  Philological  proof  6 

“  Since  the  Arabs  say  that  such  a  one  has  got  mastery  over  the  kingdoms 
when  he  has  become  the  master  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  and  has  got 
the  upper  hand  over  the  necks  (persons).” 


(c)  Proof  from  the  Ijma  1 

All  the  Muslims,  the  Karramites8,  and  a  section  of  the  Hashwites,9 
the  extreme  anthropomorphists  from  amongst  the  people  of  the  Sunnah 
excepted,  are  unanimous  on  this  that  God  is  above  direction. 

Further,  the  Imam  says  that  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the 


1.  Imamul-Haramaiii,  Ir§had,  pp.  24  and  91. 

2.  M.  Pickthall,  The  Glorious  Qur'an,  II,  4,  LV11, 

3.  Ibid.,  I.  33,  III. 

4.  Ibid.,  II,  7,  LVIII. 

5.  Imamul-Haramain,  Irshdd,  pp.  24  and  91. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

7.  Ibid.,  lr§hdd,  p.  23. 

8.  A  sect  called  after  Abu-4 5AbdallSh  Muhammad  b.  Karram  (or  Karam  or  Kiram)  E.I.,  II,  p.  773* 
(Extract). 

9.  Also  Haghwiya  or  Hashawiya  or  Ahl  al-Efaghw,  a  contemptuous  term  for  those  among  the  men  of 
Tradition  (A$hab  al-Hadith)  who  recognised  the  coarsely  anthropomorphic  traditions  as  genuine,  without 
criticism  and  even  with  a  kind  of  preference,  and  interpreted  them  literally,  E.I.,  II,  2887.  (Extract). 
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Throne  is  the  biggest  thing  in  the  realm  of  God,  He  has  merely  emphasised1 
His  control  over  the  smaller  things  by  stating  that  He  has  got  mastery  over 
the  biggest  erne. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  descent  of  God  to  the  heaven  every  night,  as 
recorded  in  the  traditions  of  Sihdh  (the  books  containing  the  sound 
Traditions),  he  explains2  it  away  as  that  of  the  favourite  angels.  But  as 
for  the  rest  of  the  Traditions  that  exist  in  this  connection,  they  are  all, 
according  to  the  Imam,  ’Ahad  (•iUI),3  yielding  no  certain  knowledge, 
and  as  such  deserve4  no  consideration. 

Al-Imam  Fakhr  ad-Dln  ar-RazI  (544/1 149  and  606/1209),  yet  another 
brilliant  figure  among  the  later  Ash'arites,  maintains  that  the  assertion 
of  the  anthropomorphists  (al-Mushabbiha5)  that  God  is  sitting  on  the 
Throne  is  false6  according  to  both  reason  (‘aql)  and  authority  ( naql ), 
and  that  for  the  following  reasons.7 


(a)  Philosophical  reasons. 

1.  Verily  God,  may  He  be  glorified  and  exalted,  existed  while  there 
was  neither  the  Throne  nor  a  space.  Further,  even  after  having  created 
creation,  He  remained  as  independent  of  space  as  ever  before. 

2.  Verily  the  right-hand  side  of  the  sitter  on  the  Throne  must 
needs  be  other  than  His  left-hand  side.  And  this  means  that  He  is  a 
compound  substance.  Again  any  thing  compound  requires  some  body  to 
compound  it,  which  is  absurd  with  regard  to  the  Deity. 

3.  Verily  the  sitter  on  the  Throne  is  either  able  to  move  about  or 
He  is  not.  If  the  former,  He  becomes  subject  to  movement  and  rest,  and 
for  that  matter  He  must  of  necessity  be  an  originated  being  ( hadith ). 
But  if  the  latter,  He  becomes  like  a  person  bound  hand  and  foot,  nay, 
like  a  person  paralytic,  nay,  worse  than  he.  For  a  palsied  person  may 
move  his  head  and  eyes  if  he  likes.  But  their  Lord  is  not  capable  even  of 
that  much. 

4.  Their  Lord  either  exists  at  every  place  or  at  some  places  and 

1.  Imimul-Haramain,  Irshdd,  p.  24. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  92. 

3.  In  the  science  of  tradition  ’ ahad  is  used  as  an  abridged  plural  of  Khabar  al-wdhid,  which,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  Mutawdtir  tladith  communications,  come  not  from  a  larger  number  of  trustworthy  Com¬ 
panions  (ashab)  but  from  a  single  person  (extract),  E.I.,  I,  182. 

4.  Imtaul-Haramain,  Irshdd,  p.  91* 

.5,  Tashblh.  assimilating,  comparing  (God  to  man),  anthropomorphism,  and  Ta'til,  emptying  and  divest¬ 
ing  (God  of  all  attributes)  are  the  names  of  two  opposite  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  God  in 
Isl&m  ;  both  are  regarded  as  heresies  and  grave  sins  in  dogma  (Extract),  E.I.,  IV,  685. 

6.  Fakhr  ad-Dln  ar-R&zi,  Mafdtih,VI,  4. 

7.  Ibid.,  VI,  pp.  4  and  5. 
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not  at  others.  If  the  former,  it  follows  that  He  is  also  in  the  places  of  dirt 
and  filth — a  postulate  which  no  rational  being  is  likely  to  accept.  But  if  the 
latter,  He  must  have  His  reason  for  preferring  one  place  tc  another —  a 
state  of  things  which  cannot  but  signify  a  want  on  the  part  of  the  Almighty, 
which  is  simply  out  of  the  question. 

5.  If  it  were  possible  for  a  settler  in  a  place  to  become  God,  then 
the  sun  and  the  moon  could  have  as  well  become  gods.  But  as  it  is,  they 
cannot  be  gods  because  they  are  liable  to  movement  and  rest.  For,  any 
being  that  is  subject  to  movement  and  rest  cannot  but  be  an  originated 
thing.  But  should  you  once  relax  the  rule  in  favour  of  the  Deity,  there  is 
nothing  to  preclude  you  from  ascribing  divinity  to  the  sun  and  the  moon 
also. 


(b)  Quranic  Reasons. 

1.  *^*f'o*J  1 :  “  Naught  is  as  His  likeness.  ”  If  this  state¬ 
ment  about  God  were  to  subsume  all  manner  of  negations,  with  due 
allowance  for  His  sitting  and  for  that  matter  for  His  magnitude  and  colour 
(for  he  who  sits  must  have  magnitude  and  colour),  it  would  be  not  absolute 
but  relative.  If  God  were  to  sit,  there  would  be  some  body  to  resemble 
Him  in  sitting  at  least — a  predicament  in  which  the  absolute  character  of 
the  verse  would  be  seriously  jeopardized. 

2.  ^y-  rr*y  ‘■*0  cry  2  :  “  And  eight  will  uphold  the 
throne  of  their  Lord  that  day  above  them.  ”  If  this  verse  were  to  be 
taken  literally,  it  would  mean  that  the  angels  carry  their  Lord  ( i.e .  look 
after  His  comforts) — a  preposterous  idea  that  does  not  stand  to  reason.  For 
it  is  the  creator  who  protects  His  creatures,  and  not  the  creatures  who 
protect  their  creator.  Hence,  the  literal  character  of  the  verse  cannot  be 
upheld. 

3  V  jus  :  “He  said:  I  love  not  things  that  set.” 

Had  the  Lord  been  a  body,  He  would  have  permanently  remained 
set  inasmuch  as  He  is  always  invisible  to  us — a  circumstance  under 
which  Abraham's  expression  would  have  been  equally  applicable  to  Him 
also. 


(c)  Astronomical  Reason. 

The  world  is  globular  and  therefore  the  direction  which  is.  above  in 
respect  of  ourselves  will  be  below  with  regard  to  those  who  live  in  the 


1.  M.  Pickthall,  The  Glorious  Qur'an,  II,  it,  LXII. 

2.  Ibid.,  II,  17.  LXIX. 

V  Ibid.,  II,  u.CXII. 
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antipodes,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  Lord  were  to  have  a  direction  of  His 
own,  it  would  be  above  in  relation  to  some  people  and  below  in  relation  to 
others.  But  the  wise  (the  philosophers)  are  unanimous  on  this,  that  it  is 
not  permissible  to  say  that  the  Lord  is  beneath  something. 


(d)  The  Reason  from  the  Ijma‘  (*W-*). 

The  community  is  of  one  opinion  in  this,  that  the  verse  : 

“  Say  :  He  is  Allah,  the  One,1  ”  is  one  of  the  sound  ones  ( muhkama ) 
and  not  one  of  the  ambiguous  or  equivocal  ones  (mutashabiha).  In  the 
circumstances,  if  God  were  to  have  a  space  of  His  own,  His  right-hand 
side  would  be  different  from  the  side  that  is  on  His  left — a  contingency 
that  would  merely  reduce  Him  to  a  being  at  once  compound  and  divisible, 
and  that  to  the  great  detriment  of  both  the  spirit  of  the  verse  and  the 
divine  unity. 

Hence  istiqrar  (to  rest  at  a  place)  on  the  part  of  God  is  an  impossibility 
pure  and  simple — an  assertion  in  regard  to  which  people  have  held  two 
divergent  views.2 

1.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  away  the  verse,  but  rather  we 
have  been  convinced  of  the  fact  that  God  is  above  direction  and  space,  as 
al-Ghazzali  (450/1058  and  505/rin)  has  narrated,  on  the  authority  of  a 
Companion  of  al-Imam  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  (d.  241/855)  , that  al-Imam 
Ahmad  has  interpreted  away  only  the  following  three  Traditions  of  the 
Prophet  (“  Peace  be  upon  him  !”)  and  nothing  besides. 

(a)  J  ■*»>'  “  The  black  stone  of  the  Ka‘ba  is 

the  right-hand  of  God  on  the  earth.  ” 

( b )  vjl* :  “  The  heart  of  a  believer 
lies  between  the  two  fingers  from  amongst  the  fingers  of  the  Merciful.  ” 

(c)  <-b*  tr4  ir"  :  “  Verily  I  perceive  the  breath  of 

the  Merciful  from  the  direction  of  Yaman,  ” 

But  the  argument  thus  put  forward  is  weak  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  If  we  are  convinced  that  God  is  above  direction  and  space, 
we  have  to  be  convinced  that  by  al-istawa  God  does  not  mean  al-julus 
(to  sit).  And  this  is  nothing  but  at-tawll  (arguing  away  of  the  verse). 

(b)  If  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  convinced  that  God  is  above 
direction  and  space  but  rather  are  in  doubt  about  it,  we  betray  our 
ignorance  of  Him  excepting  that  we  say  that  verily  God  does  seem 
to  mean  something  other  than  what  the  explicit  text  of  the  Qur’an  signifies. 
But  we,  for  ourselves,  do  not  venture  to  express  it  in  so  many  words. 


1.  M.  Pickthall,  The  Glorious  Qur'an ,  I,  76,  VI. 

2.  Fakhr  ad-Din  ar-RazI,  Mdfatxh ,  VI,  s- 
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lest  we  might  fall  into  error.  But  this  view-point  also  is  a  defective  one. 
For  when  God  has  addressed  us  in  the  language  of  the  Arabs,  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  Him  not  to  mean  by  His  word  anything  but  what  is 
conveyed  by  the  language  itself.  But  since  of  the  two  meanings  of 
al-istiwa,  viz.,  al-istiqrar  (to  rest)  and  al-isti‘la  (to  get  mastery), 
which  obtain  in  the  Arabic  language,  the  former  is  untenable  here,  the 
latter  must  hold  the  field,  and  if  not,  the  word  of  the  Qur’an  becomes 
obsolete  and  redundant,  which  is  inadmissible. 

2.  We  must  needs  fall  back  upon  at-tawxl  (explaining  away  the 
verse),  since  according  to  reason  to  give  al-istiqrar  (to  rest)  the  meaning  of 
al-istiwa  ,  which  the  explicit  text  of  the  Qur’an  indicates,  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Now  the  argument  that  has  centred  round  the  above  two  almost 
diametrically  opposite  views  gives  rise  to  the  following  four  alternative 
issues.1 

Either  (a)  we  shall  act  up  to  both  views  severally  and  individually  or 
(b)  we  shall  not. 

Either  (c)  we  shall  prefer  authority  ( naql )  to  reason  (‘ aql ),  or  (d)  we 
shall  prefer  reason  to  authority  and  shall  explain  away  the  latter. 

Of  these,  the  first  alternative  is  false,  and  if  not,  it  will  follow  that  a 
thing  is  at  once  in  and  above  space,  which  is  absurd. 

The  second  too  is  untenable,  inasmuch  as  it  dispenses  with  the  two 
contradictory  terms  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  third  too  is  inadmissible.  For,  of  reason  and  authority  considered 
as  the  ultimate  sources  of  human  knowledge,  the  former  is  more  vital 
and  fundamental .  As  long  as  reason  does  not  establish  the  existence  of  the 
Creator,  the  attributes  thereof,  and  (last  blit  not  least)  the  mission  of  the 
apostles,  mere  authority  cannot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  integrity  of 
authority  pre-supposes  that  of  human  reason,  and  so  we  have  to  accept 
the  fourth  alternative,  namely,  the  verdict  of  reason,  and  explain  away  the 
authority.  Hence  al-istiwa  here  means  al-isti'la  (to  get  mastery 
over).  And  this  conclusion  is  further  strengthened  by  the  following  verse 
of  al-Akhtal.2 

C ^  ijr*  (3! ^  -U 

“  Verily  a  man  has  got  the  mastery  over  Iraq  without  sword  and 
shedding  of  blood.” 

Thus,  the  long  and  short  of  the  discourse  of  al-Imam  ar-Razi  is  that 
God  is  above  space. 

To  crown  all,  the  creed  ofal-Imam  Abu-Mansur  al-Maturidi  (d.  333/ 
944),  as  given  by  Najm  ad-DlnAbu  Hafs  'Umar  al-Nasafl  (d.  537/1 142), 

1.  Fakljr  ad-Dln  ar-Razi,  Mafatlh ,  VI,  5. 

2.  Father  Anton  al-S&lihani,  Sh'ir  al-Akhlal,  p.  390. 
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which  is  still  taught  in  shools,  colleges  and  universities  all  over  the  East, 
contains,1  inter  alia,  “  He,  i.e.  God,  does  not  exist  in  place  or  time.” 

Having  thus  placed  all  the  relevant  view-points  before  the  reader, 
I  now  leave  it  to  him  to  decide  whether  the  Mu'tazilite  proposition  that 
God  is  above  time  and  space  holds  good  or  not. 

‘Abdus-  Subhan. 


1.  (a)  At>Taftaz5nI.  Shark  ul-Aqa'xd  an-Nasafi,  ed.  Cawnpur,  1347  A.H.,  p.  32, 
( b )  D.  B.  Macdonald,  Muslim  Theology ,  Appendix,  p.  309. 


THE  JALALI  CALENDAR 

(TArIKH-I-JALAlI  OR  MALIKI) 


THE  reform  in  the  calendar  carried  out  by  ‘Umar 'Khaivvam  (d.S26 
A.H.)  with  some  other  astronomers  of  Sultan  Jalaluddln  Malik- 
Shah  Saljuqi  has  been  the  subject  of  many  learned  dissertations. 
H.  Suter’s  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam  (pp.  1006-1007),  sum¬ 
marizing  the  researches  on  the  subject  by  the  orientalists,  and  M.  Sulai- 
man  Nadavi’s  account  of  the  same  in  his  Biography  of  ‘Umar  Khaivvam. 
where  some  available  sources  have  also  been  quoted,  show  the  state  of 
confusion  in  which  the  whole  subject  stands  up  to  this  time. 

In  the  course  of  my  own  studies  on  chronology  and  the  calendar  in 
connection  with  a  series  of  historical  articles  which  I  had  planned  and  some 
of  which  have  also  been  published,  I  was  led  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject  anew ;  and  I  found  that  there  are  some  new  materials  extant  which 
have  not  so  far  been  exploited,  and  which  help  us  in  finally  and  definitely 
clearing  up  doubtful  and  disputed  points  and  establishing  the  exact  and 
true  nature  of  this  reform.  The  former  confusion  is  entirely  due  to  the 
vague  and  inexplicit  and  often  incorrect  nature  of  the  sources  hitherto 
utilized  by  previous  writers. 

The  holy  Prophet  does  not  appear  to  have  prescribed  or  approved  any 
particular  calendar  for  the  use  of  his  own  people,  nor  did  he  leave  any 
definite  suggestions  about  it.  The  subject  was  obviously  of  too  purely  a 
secular  nature  to  need  intervention  on  his  part. 

The  so-called  Islamic  lunar  calendar,  commencing  with  the  Prophet’s 
migration  (Hijrah)  to  Madinah,  was  for  the  first  time  instituted  in  the 
year  17  A.H.  by  the  second  caliph  ‘Umar,  and  seems  to  have  appealed  to 
those  early  legislators  by  its  obvious  simplicity  and  naturalness. 

This  calendar,  now  an  old  and  respected  institution  among  Muslims, 
had  thus  a  purely  secular  origin,  and  was  never  invested  with  the  sanctity 
of  a  religious  institution.  This  fact  was  recognized  by  the  Muslims 
themselves  from  time  to  time,  when  several  attempts  were  made  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  some  sort  of  reformed  solar  calendar  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  their  administration. 

Of  all  such  reforms  that  of  Jalal’uddin  Malik  Shah  Saljuqi  is  of  the 
greatest  scientific  and  historical  interest.  H.  Suter  is  not  certain  if  the 
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Jalall  calendar  ever  attained  any  vogue  or  survived  in  practice  for  any 
length  of  time.  But  references  are  available  to  show  beyond  any  shadow 
of  doubt  tha?t  not  only  was  it  current  far  and  wide  in  actual  use  in  the 
vast  Saljuqi  empire,  but  it  also  remained  for  many  subsequent  centuries  in 
Islamic  countries.1  The  mere  fact  that  Ulugh  Beg  has  devoted  a  separate 
section  of  his  Zich  to  it,  and  has  also  drawn  up  tables  to  show  correspon¬ 
dence  with  some  other  calendars  in  vogue,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
subject  had  a  practical  value  and  was  not  of  purely  academic  importance. 
Abu’l-Fadl  discusses  it  in  his  A’in-i  Akbari,  and  reckons  the  dates  of  the 
births  of  his  own  brothers  in  the  Jalall  years.  Akbar’s  Ilahl  calendar, 
beginning  with  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  designed  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Jalall  calendar  as  a  better  substitute  on  the  basis  of  Ulugh  Beg’s 
calculations,  but,  as  we  now  know,  it  is  not  free  from  defects,  and  is  of 
much  less  scientific  value  in  respect  of  accuracy  in  the  long  run. 

The  lunar  calendar  of  the  Muslims,  as  we  know,  does  not  correspond 
with  the  length  of  the  solar  year.  It  may  or  may  not  be  sufficient  for 
religious  purposes,  but  for  business  and  administrative  purposes  it  has 
always  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  a  solar  calendar  which  covers  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

As  soon  as  the  Muslims  came  into  contact  with  the  old  Greek  and 
Persian  civilizations  they  readily  adopted  a  number  of  their  useful  secular 
institutions,  and  it  appears  that  for  administrative  purposes  some  varieties 
of  the  solar  calendar  of  the  Roman  and  Persian  types  always  remained  in 
use  in  their  official  registers  of  revenues,  etc.,  in  the  times  of  the  Umayyids 
as  well  as  under  their  successors,  the  ‘Abbasids. 

The  Persian  year  known  after  Yizdgird,  son  of  Sabur  (Shapur),  (and 
not  Yizdgird  son  of  Shahryar.  as  is  generally  thought),  solar  as  it  was, 
consisted  of  365  days,  of  which  all  except  the  last  month  consisted  of  thirty 
days.  The  twelfth  had  35.  To  redress  the  balance  of  J  day  an  intercalation 
of  a  whole  month  was  made  after  120  years,  making  that  particular  year 
to  consist  of  13  months. 

In  the  times  of  the  ‘Abbasid  caliphs,  al-Mutawakkil  and  al-Mu‘tadid, 
attempts  were  made  to  correct  the  Persian  year,  since  this  had  become 
altogether  disordered  on  account  of  negligence  in  the  matter  of  intercala¬ 
tions,  which  in  former  times  the  Persian  priests  had  always  taken  care  to 
make  at  the  proper  periods.  As  that  great  astronomer  and  scientist  al- 
Beruni  has  shown  at  length  in  his  book  al-Athdr-ul-Baqiya  (pp.  31-33  of 
the  Arabic  text),  the  correction  then  made  by  the  Muslim  scholars  was 
not  of  strict  accuracy,  on  account  of  the  mistakes  which  they  had  made  in 
basing  their  calculations  on  the  length  of  the  period  that  had  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  Yizdgird,  the  last  of  the  Sassanid  emperors  of  Persia. 


i.  Cf.  Birjandi :  C—l  j**  J*  J  ^  £  jlr  j  ^Uj  f  "  The  calendar  in  our  times  rests  on 

the  Jal&li  era."  p.  12/2  of  my  own  manuscript  of  Sfrarh  Zich  Ulug.li  ILham). 
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The  subject,  however,  continued  for  long  under  discussion  among 
Muslim  scholars,  who  always  pointed  out  the  necessity  and  the  way  ;  but 
we  do  not  know  if  any  serious  and  organized  attempt  was  ever  made 
actually  to  set  up  a  thoroughly  regulated  scientific  calendar  for  civil  and 
administrative  purposes  until  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Malik  Shah. 

All  the  old  systems,  including  even  that  of  the  ancient  Persians,  were 
defective,  and  the  subsequent  reforms  had  made  matters  no  whit  better. 
The  result  was  that  in  the  days  of  Malik  Shah  the  Persian  solar  calendar 
in  actual  vogue  did  not  correspond  with  the  seasons,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  found  difficulty  in  the  settlement  of  their  accounts  with  the  agricul¬ 
turists,  with  whom  the  beginning  with  the  New  Year’s  Day  (Nauroz)  was 
a  recognised  and  well-established  custom. 

Meanwhile  the  astronomical  studies  so  zealously  and  extensively 
cultivated  for  centuries  from  Spain  to  Afghanistan  had  gone  far  ahead. 

A  number  of  well-controlled  and  sustained  observations  carried  out 
by  Muslim  astronomers  from  the  days  of  al-Mansur  to  those  of  al-Beruni 
had  established  the  length  of  the  solar  year  to  be  365  days  5  hours  46 
minutes  (and  some  seconds  that  had  varied  from  20  to  about  55  in  the 
various  observatories).1  The  true  length  of  the  real  solar  ( i.e .  the  tropical) 
year,  according  to  the  most  modern  and  exact  researches,  is  actually 
365.242216  mean  solar  days  =  365  days  5  hours  48  minutes  and 
47.4624  seconds. 

Thus  there  was  yet  a  shortage  of  more  than  two  minutes  in  these 
various  calculations.  They  were,  however,  by  far  the  best  results  that 
science  had  so  far  obtained,  and,  of  course,  came  much  nearer  to  the 
correct  calculations.  The  Greeks  of  Alexandria  had  found  the  length  of 
the  solar  year  to  be  365  days  5  hours  and  about  56  minutes,  which  was 
an  increase  of  between  7  and  8  minutes.  All  the  other  nations,  including 
Babylonians,  Hindus,  and  Persians,  had  found  the  solar  year  to  consist  of 
365  days  6  hours  and  more  than  12  minutes,  thus  making  their  solar 
year  about  23  minutes  longer. 

This  will  easily  show  the  great  advance  made  by  the  Muslim  astron¬ 
omers  in  the  correct  calculations.  For  these  differences,  which  look  so 
trivial  to  the  layman,  mean  much  in  reality  from  the  scientific  point  of 
view.  After  the  lapse  of  time,  these  minutes  would  accumulate  into  days 
and  the  days  into  months. 


1.  AI-Ma’mOn  :  A.H.  214  (829-830  A.D.). 

54.640870  seconds. 

A.H.  217  (832-833  A.D.). 

45.682388  seconds. 

Al-BattSnl :  (19th  September  882) . 24  seconds. 

Al-BerGnl :  440  A.H . . . .  20  seconds, 

(See  al-Battinl  sive  Al-Baten,  Opus  Astronomicum ,  Latin.  Versumii,  ad.  a  Carlo  Alphonso  Nallino 
(Pars  Prima),  1903,  pp.  2n  8c  212  ;  and  al-BgrOnS's  Chronologie  (Arabic  Text),  p.  144* 
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The  problem,  therefore,  before  the  astronomers  of  Malik  Shah  was 
twofold : — 

(1)  To  fix  by  accurate  observation  the  correct  length  of  the  solar 
year,  since  divergence  existed  in  the  results  of  the  various  observations 
of  the  Muslim  astronomers. 

(2)  To  regulate  and  reform  their  calendar  in  accordance  with  their 
own  results,  so  as  to  make  the  civil  year  exactly  correspond  with  the 
actual  solar  year. 

Unfortunately  all  the  original  and  contemporary  records  of  these 
achievements  are  apparently  lost,  or  remain  so  far  untraced.  Most 
probably,  like  so  many  other  scientific,  historical,  and  literary  treasures  of 
the  highest  value,  they  were  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  devastating 
Mongol  inroads  upon  the  Islamic  countries  of  Central  Asia  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventh  century  A.H.  For  our  information  we  have  therefore 
to  depend  on  the  accounts  of  the  subsequent  writers,  who  are  mainly 
very  brief  and  vague  in  their  statements,  and  are  partly  responsible  for 
so  many  misunderstandings  about  the  Jalali  calendar. 

All  of  them  agree  that  it  was  in  the  year  467  A.H.  that  Jalaluddin 
invited  a  group  of  some  eight  leading  astronomers  of  his  time,  including 
‘Umar  Khaiyyam,1  to  carry  out  the  observations  which  were  eventually  to 
form  the  basis  of  his  reformed  calendar.  As  a  result  of  their  direct 
observations  they  found  the  length  of  the  solar  year  to  be  365  days  5 
hours  and  49  minutes.  Thus  they  succeeded  marvellously  indeed 
in  approximating  to  the  true  value.  And  in  accordance  with  their  own 
findings  they  boldly  started  to  work  out  their  scheme  for  the  new  Jalali 
or  Malikl  sojar  calendar. 

The  basic  problem  for  all  the  solar  calendars  has  always  been  that  of 
intercalation.  The  solar  year  does  not  cover  a  period  of  complete  days, 
nor  is  it  therefore  divisible  into  even  months  of  complete  days.  The 
question  is  how  to  make  the  adjustment. 

Various  methods  have  been  adopted  since  the  time  when  the  approxi¬ 
mate  length  of  the  solar  year  was  known. 

The  Romans  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  had  adopted  the  system  of 
intercalating  a  day  every  fourth  year  making  it  to  consist  of  366  days. 
This  was  also  the  method  which  the  Chinese  had  known  and  adopted  for 
several  thousands  of  years.  As  compared  with  this  the  Persian  system  of 
intercalations  after  120  years  was  rather  a  clumsy  one. 

But  even  the  Roman  system  was  not  free  from  defects.  It  rested  on 
the  wrong  assumption  that  the  solar  year  consists  of  exactly  365J  days, 
while  the  true  fraction  is  a  little  less  than  J. 

i .  Some  other  names  of  those  distinguished  astronomers  are  Abu’l-Muzaffar  *  Isfaz&rl,  KhwSjah 
Abdu'r-RahmSn  KMzinX.  Maimun  ibn-i  Najlb  WasitI,  Muhammed  ibn-i  Ahmad  Mamurl  BaihaqI,  and 
liaklm  Abu’l-'Abbas  Lokari. 

J  f***  J  v a*")  c j»» 
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The  astronomers  of  Malik  Shah  knew  this,  and  could  not  adopt  either 
the  Persian  or  the  Roman,  method. 

For  a  correct  reference  to  their  original  formula  I  depend  entirely 
on  the  account  of  it  as  given  by  Ulugh  Beg  in  his  Zich  (which  has  already 
been  unsuccessfully  used  for  this  purpose  by  some  scholars),  and  the  most 
illuminating  commentary  on  it  by  ‘Abdul-'AlI  Birjandl  (c.  930  A.H.), 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  utilized  for  this  purpose.  A  manuscript 
of  the  same  is  known  to  me  to  exist  in  Persia,1  and  some  others  are 
available  in  Europe  and  India  too.2  I  have  used  the  one  in  my  own  library. 
Unlike  the  ill-reputed  commentaries  of  later  times,  which  are  so  much 
given  to  irrelevant  digressions,  Birjandi’s  is  of  a  strictly  scientific  order, 
the  author  being  perfectly  well-versed  in  the  subject  with  which  he  deals. 
He  had  in  his  hand  some  good  sources  of  information  that  have  not  reached 
us.  But,  alas  !  judging  from  what  I  have  seen,  even  the  learned  Birjandl 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  before  him  the  original  records  about  the 
Jalall  calendar.  Yet  he  had  the  works  of  former  astronomers,  including 
Tusi  and  others  who  had  carried  out  researches  at  Maraghah  a  century 
after  those  of  Malik  Shah.  Thus  his  sources,  though  secondary,  were 
better  than  the  ones  we  have  in  our  hands. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  Tusi  and  his  colleagues  had  more  dependable 
materials  on  this  subject,  since  they  claimed  that  their  results  verified 
those  of  Malik  Shah’s  astronomers.  It  appears  that  the  original 
records  or  reliable  copies  of  them  were  available  to  those  scholars  serving 
under  the  Mongols,  who  in  the  course  of  half  a  century  of  their  contact 
with  Islamic  civilization  had  learnt  to  honour  and  value  its  culture,  its 
sciences,  and  its  scholars. 

For  convenience  of  reference  we  have  quoted  all  the  relevant  portions 
of  Ulugh  Beg’s  text  with  Birjandi’s  commentary  in  the  appendix  at  the 
end  of  this  article.  We  give  here  only  a  summary,  mainly  gathered  from 
this  valuable  source. 

The  Persian  calendar  then  in  vogue  being  in  disorder  on  account  of 
negligence  in  the  matter  of  intercalations,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year 
varying  from  time  to  time,  the  king  asked  the  philosophers  and  savants  of 
his  day,  including  ‘Umar  Khaivvam.  to  draw  up  a  calendar  in  which  the 
beginning  of  the  year  should  always  fall  in  the  same  season,  and  not  vary 
in  the  ages  to  come. 

The  new  calendar  began  on  Friday,  the  10th  of  Ramadan  471 3  A.H. 
(  =  i6th  March  1079  A.D.)  and  notonSunday,  the  5th  of  Sha'ban  468  A.H., 
some  three  years  before,  as  some  writers  have  wrongly  imagined. 


1.  See  Introduction  to  Kitab-at~Tafhxm  of  Alb£runl,  edited  by  Jalal  Humvi,  Tehran,  p.  126. 

2.  I  possess  notes  taken  by  me  from  a  manuscript  of  this  commentary  in  the  Lytton  Library,  Muslim 
University,  Aligarh. 

3.  According  to  the  author  of  Comparative  Tables  of  Muhammadan  and  Christian  Dates,  the  Hijra 
year  471,  corresponds  with  14th  July,  1078  A.D, — Ed.,  J.  C. 
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The  first  year  of  this  calendar  commenced  shortly  before  sunrise  at 
the  time  when  the  sun  had  just  entered  the  sign  of  Hamal  (the  Zodiacal 
sign  Aries,  the  Ram). 

The  names  of  the  Persian  months  in  vogue  were  retained.  It  was  the 
1 8th  of  Farvardin  of  the  old  Persian  calendar,  but  the  astronomers 
dropped  these  18  days,  and  for  their  purposes  called  it  the  first  date  of  the 
first  month  (Nauroz). 

But  as  a  rule  the  New  Year’s  day  in  the  Jalall  calendar  was  to  begin 
with  midday  of  their  calendar.  Also,  in  the  old  manner  the  first  eleven 
months  were  to  consist  of  30  days,  and  the  last  one,  i.e.,  Isfandarmodh 
Mah,  was  to  consist  of  35  days. 

So  far  they  were  travelling  on  the  beaten  track.  The  real  problem 
arose  when  they  had  to  find  out  an  adequate  scheme  for  the  adjustment 
of  their  extra  49  minutes,  which  is  less  than  £  day  by  n  minutes. 

According  to  Ulugh  Beg  they  solved  this  problem  in  the  following 
manner. — 

They  added  one  day  more  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  making 
it  consist  of  366  days.  After  continuing  this  process  six  or  seven  times 
every  fourth  year  they  intercalated  the  day,  not  after  four  years  as  formerly, 
but  this  time  after  five  years. 

It  is  here  that  Birjandi’s  commentary  comes  to  our  rescue.  He  says  : 

“  Whether  the  cycle  of  intercalating  every  fourth  year  is  to  be 
repeated  successively  and  continuously  six  times  or  seven  times  is  a 
matter  of  actual  calculation  only.” 

In  other  words  the  course  adopted  by  Malik  Shah’s  astronomers  was 
to  make  use  of  seven  intercalations  within  twenty-nine  years  and  of  eight 
intercalations  within  thirty-three  years.  We  propose  to  express  this 
scheme  by  the  following  symbols  : 

7I  81 
29Y  '  33Y 

It  is  certain  from  Birjandi’s  statements  that  the  formula  of  7I/29Y 
was  adopted  to  arrest  the  advance  in  the  year  caused  by  the  applications  of 
8I/33Y,  and  was  not  meant  to  be  repeated  alternately  before  or  after 
every  single  cycle  of  33  years  with  the  eight  intercalations,  as  has  wrongly 
been  imagined  by  some  writers.  Both  methods  were  to  be  used  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  checks  one  on  the  other,  and  to  serve  to  balance  the  time 
in  due  course.  They  were  self-adjusting  and  only  needed  proper  combina¬ 
tion.  Let  us  now  see  for  ourselves  how  this  elastic  scheme  would  actually 
work  with  the  two  cycles.  With  7I/29Y  the  mean  length  of  the  year  would 
be  365  days  5  hours  47  minutes  and  35  seconds,  i.e.,  every  year  would 
be  losing  1  minute  and  25  seconds  according  to  their  length  of  the  year, 
which  had  49  minutes.  Within  29  years  there  would  be  a  total  shortage  of 
41  minutes  and  5  seconds. 
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To  make  up  this  loss  they  would  supplement  the  first  cycle  of  7I/29Y 
by  the  second  cycle  of  8I/33Y,  which  would  make  the  mean  length  of 
their  solar  year  365  days  5  hours  49  minutes  and  5.45  seconds,  i.e.,  just 
5 . 45  seconds  more  every  year,  which  in  33  years  would  mean  a  total  of 
179.85  seconds,  i.e.,  about  three  minutes  only. 

In  the  light  of  these  differences  in  the  operation  of  the  2  cycles  the 
best  formula  for  the  Jalall  calendar  would  be  as  follows  : — 

3  x  7I  41  X  81  _ 

3  X  29Y  41  X  33Y. 

Beginning  with  the  3  cycles  of  7I  X  29Y,  and  there  by  losing  123 
minutes,  you  could  gain  them,  and  thereby  adjust  your  calendar  by 
successively  repeating  the  cycles  of  8I/33Y  41  times,  which  would  also 
give  you  123  minutes  in  the  result. 

Now  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  a  combination  of the  7I/29Y  and  8I/33Y 
formulae  is  the  best  conceivable  contrivance  for  bringing  the  civil  year  into 
accord  with  the  real  solar  year.  The  learned  writer  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  (Vol.  IV.,  pp.  990-991,  nth  edition)  goes  to  the  length  of  sug¬ 
gesting  that  it  is  the  best  conceivable  scheme  which  would  really  work 
even  now.  He  suggests  that 

3il  f  3X81  ,  _7l_ 

128Y  L3X33Y  29YJ 

i.e.,  a  combination  of  3  cycles  of  33  with  1  of  29,  would  be  the  most  con¬ 
venient  one,  as  it  would  make  the  year  consist  of  365  days  5  hours  48 
minutes  and  45  seconds,  making  it  so  exact  that  the  error  would  not 
amount  to  a  day  in  35,000  years. 

As  compared  with  the  Jalall  calendar  the  Gregorian  calendar  is  rather 
defective,  as  it  exceeds  the  true  solar  year  by  26  seconds,  nearly  double 
the  difference  in  Malik  Shah’s  calculations,  and  leads  to  an  excess  of  one 
full  day  in  3,330  years. 

It  appears  from  Birjandi  that  Ulugh  Beg  had  suggested  a  further 
reform  on  the  basis  of  his  own  observations,  by  which  he  had  found  the 
length  of  the  year  to  be  365  days  5  hours  49  minutes  55  seconds  41 
thirds'and  48  fourths,  or  roughly  speaking  about  50  minutes. 

This  result  is  not  as  good  as  the  Jalall.  In  view  of  this  discovery  the 
following  formula  was  suggested  : — 

8  I/33Y  generally  +  9I/37Y  to  check  the  balance. 

This  scheme  of  Ulugh  Beg  led  to  much  confusion  in  the  real  under¬ 
standing  of  Malik  Shah’s  scheme.  It  was  also  responsible  for  Akbar’s 
Ilahi  year.  But  a  careful  study  of  sources  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  original  scheme  suggested  by  the  illustrious  astronomers 
of  Malik  Shah. 
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Theirs  thus  remains  quite  the  best  practical  scheme  so  far,  and  its 
formulae  are  still  sound  and  applicable.  It  is  also  the  best  that  has  ever 
been  put  into  actual  practice  in  the  course  of  history  up  to  our  own  time, 
and  deserves  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  achievements  in  the  theoret¬ 
ical  and  practical  fields  of  astronomy  and  chronology. 


APPENDIX 

Extracts  from  Shark  Zlch  Ulugh  Beg  by  ‘Abdul  ‘Ali  ibn  Mohammad  ibn  Husain 
Birjandi. 

(N.B. — The  portions  underlined  indicate  the  text  of  the  Zich.) 

cJC.  (Jjl  j  <J L  Jjl  j  j1.  ) 

•  ^jjAJI  (jUai-*vO  LI***  I  3  ^3  ^  l*-**jJ*~4  3  ^  X 

JjIjI  j  0^  J ^jly  cl*  jjl  *5  llJ  oijj  jf 

6T  j?  3^  A> 3^  j ^  ^-^3^  jjj  3  *al;  Ij-JL* 

,  O^j  f  alL  l-^s.  3  a  4L‘a»a  (J  L  !  *0  AuJf  ^3  l  j  Ai  j jX  (JjLu| 

.  ao^5  al  £jU‘  I  .  A’ U  1*36333  oLi^U  <******  1  ^ 

3  A***!  4j  I^aj  j  |  J  j  ol£  4L**,  j*>Ai  AAL  3  y* 

jjj  laaa  j  j\y&  OjUj  4jL  U>.  .  (Ss**  A> 3  (Jrr^r44' 3  l£A»J  aa,  cjUa-*j  Aao. 

.  U  y  jj-f—  *3^  O33  3  .  C~*A  ^  1  3  AiU 


9  VJ4J  I 


(J  Uv  ^4-  C-»3  lib  4j».  LA<«**J  V I3  l  Jx4  C*wl  J  3^  A_<  j  I  Ai*  1J3*  3^  (j  ^3  l 

#  ^ 34*  vLO Ijj  333  A*»«  1^3 ^  4^-'fc4*?7^  3^ ^  3  t«-i*"*<i^  j3j  3  ^3^  3  J  ^3^ cJ 3‘_— ^ 

.  XiL  oX<T  J-^7  V^Tj3J  l)T  j  wi-*Aj  3^  Jj I3  ^  j  §j  JL«  J3I  0 


3 3J  O 33*  j  ^  j»A<L*  3  1^1  iwiya  1)  j  ^  3  * ^  J3 ^  ^  J  3  l i»ya »  3  J  A5  i? 3 

{y^.  C-^l  <*->. j  j  tXj  3I  tj-«i  3  ^  £^3  ^  J  0^3  ^3^ 

*  *y.  J3'  *^3^  l^^3^ 3 3^  3^ 

*  Aj jr5^ wbiT  J33..'  3 1  I3  lf*A>  L  ^ 

<A*iLr3jj  J3I  4^3^  3^  oL*  <jT  J3!  3  3-  aT  ^^5  Aj  Ij  (J3I  <}jj*  ji  3 

£Ty  ^  <0  /  j  tj  3 ^  45"  Jj|  434$^ ^ojo  3  pAiL#  ^33^  3^  ^>.3^  3^3  3~»Ao  3^  3^3 

.  O I3  I  A*j  ol 3^  Jjj  3  I  uAyet*  3  1  ol .  Ai  oL»  cJ 3  ^  b  333  O ^  A^i  \ 

.  A*iL  '£j  \j  ^1  L  3lfJL* 

♦U  3  J L*  333  ^  ^voju  3  ^  3  I  33^  3  3^ J  ^  ^AA^  3 

^  jJD  ls--  b  3  dJAi  33^*^ 

•  J3j  AjTajIj  J  L,  3  3  j33 
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.-LiU  ji X£  $  yZ2  uaL*£  ^jbu  J*  p^J 

.  $L  O^a  j»* T  j  J-£b  <a_L  Jj!  ^jjS  Jjljjl  jl  iJjjj  ^  Jjl  4j^  Jii  41*4,1^.  4*f^  c^jT  ^  1^,  j 

-Lib  *£_  L»  ^jjl  ^jj  ^a  <Jj  I  *S  XjS'  <j^  plj-^l  3  (jfc***  ^+»+*£>  IjIa  oL  J*  I 

•  u*  f.  jU  JSb-^ 

«  •*?**  b  UcL  jjj !  T  j/ I  ^  lf>»A  U^«LJ  41^  b  !>»  I^a  L  j 

<J<*-*»  Ujb  v*Ul  Jj>  £  jb  <jjl  £^j  *-^43  -^5  c^jT^L!  b  b-fj 

;L^I  pAL»  JL  jl  ±*~S' b  jjj  ***s*  ^  o-Li^ilj  j<r -X5  6U 

. -b-^-b  _^jij'  jLj !  JU  jl  -M  b  jj-fU  <ib  J  -b^J 


^>.T  j  ^  ^ya  jo  4*5"  pT  Ji  ^  j  li  jj  lii  b  .  -Uj  I  ji  I  cL  j  I  -LJLJ  |  j  £ 


J  S^0 (jl  O-J  ^^3^ l^-J  L  4^3.  J«llj  4^4^^  Jj J  J  ^iT^JIT.  3  ^  (  ^  }  ®L  j  I  AlArtvj 

,-tU-3  2_*b £?j  6b*  ^j-^Jy^U  jjj^^J.  JU  .  £0  jl  ^U5  d_ j— ^  j  *^~*l  3 

.  jjj  Ub  JU  j  jA  c^>»  jj  j  I 


.  -X^i  I  (J  L  ^|eJo  «Lwj  j  <  *^J  I  J  L»  J  b^j  lj  C^»sAA  li  j  li  (j^.aw  _J 

L^  w^-aa  U  **^  O  Uj  j»  I  »x3  j  ^  4^J  Lul*  bj  J  p b<3-' , .  b  j 

«A^>j  (  cl^s*J  4jLj3  ia^*  o^U^Jj!  Ay?j  0-L»  4«!>  ^C-L*  ^yj  I  i^^sC- 

JL  A*«  j  Ol*  Jolj  jjil  j  .  Tt^bi  4j  ixg  o  *^*-l  obi  Cj--  ^  L5^  ^ 

*^U  j*  4>cjLa.  jkvO  ^iLio  J b^  (j?  U  ^Jo  I  J^>j  ^  V 

J  ^y*5  (jib^  ^  ub-1  °jU  j  JuLi\j  oj-^iol  J^bj  jjyL^ 


»  -J  ^  (^^bj  ^*4*^  wLUaA  45CiL>.  %  4.^v^0  ^OOb  JL  4.**,  ^,.4,  bij1^ 

*>+»  O^  CT^*^.  ^2jb  jl  pj  4.jLi^  4»* *  ^Jj  |  J L^>j 

*JO/  <U"ol>ba.2joT  JbkJo  «Aj  Ij  J-U  (jT  OjJ_<y-^aJb  ,jjj  ^  ^4V  l  +* 

J,  Q)bi  45s.; T  j  #  4^44*0  (jljl  Axj  ^5lj  ^Lu^frbj  4^4*^  J  ^ j-w 

*^-»^J  c- Jjisl  Ob*  jb. 

jjj  4JL|3  vl J  4-44-^.i  4j  C-Jjj  C-^Aj^  4j)  C^-mJT  ^1^4^11^  C^**/l 

Jb ^  J  <^bj  -^u/j gji  t__^jri>  pbb-?-^.u^bj  jj^J  o^>-  <  -v,T  o^bj 

J  <  )a*»  o  Ai  b tJ  b  ^iij  J  b  <J^iA  b  j  b  4^" O**^)  ^  I  J  .  (-5-u,b’ 

UjU»*  lolijl  ^ya  k j  vj!)b*  ^,-^b  ^  jjjjl  j  4JlA  l*^  jU^  O^  ^  b 

{ J  JSj^ 4T C^\  j'Jjb  J  ptbl?  (  -Uy  ^lj 


^k*j  jJI  ^GLobT  U(Ja  l)4jj^z*^  <u^*>  4*5^ ^>Ly  *1 

^  3  *  *^U  ^  jib  O^  j *^>  3  dU  ob  jbJ j ^  Ij  oLjbaA  o*y£ 3  JaI  jl 

©L  U#  j  IXjLJ  j».T  j^lj  o^^-g  3  6*^  -J 3j **  y  U  b  ^  £*+»\ u«  j  I 

» ■^■"■5  o^bj  o«mwI  jU^fc*} 
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(•>“  f-  Jfc**-  JC5L  a* l_ji:  ^ jj 

JL^j  boLj  JL.  jj  Jlx^-I  -Oao  i^jLal  jj'  ^ ,jL»j 

*  ^ 

•  lt* 

p^U*  jl  JJ  J-^7  Jj^  J}U  VjU'  IjU  ^  <o"o!jb 

ej-^aj  J  ^  (J^-  4  I/4  lj  O^J  jjj-i  i  i-XilA^jjS  tJjc-4  aj-oT  j_jj 

. 0— I  jjj  jj  jjj  ol  J-iL  J*o>.  Jjl  ^fj-^  L-i-r aJ  olj^i  twjbil  «0  ^  j  U, 

<J*t^  ^  j  <£—^j  y>  j !  jju  j  *p  j  I  jj  lj  JT  ij  v 

J'f'f  -?  6-jl?3  ujj*-«  L^*^'  L5^  J  **£*•>  JU*  Jo  I  j  C~vl  «UU' 

s~  J 

{jf.\'^aji  J  *-*  J^  I  jb  J  ^  b  \jr~~  J  -W* y%  j  A-JU 

JI^J  (*Jj  JaI  ^ly?  jl  Aj)  ylUvul  A^i3  j  i  A,JU^J  ^J^O*  J  AjL?.} 

j>  ^  *■— ~“'l  A5  ilU.«l  a^jS  O^  ^yoxj  j  ij^-l  j!  colsj  j~*S  C^~~\ 

ijf.ji  j^.-^IajJU  j»lc  *p  -C?  ji  !j  j~S  JaI«C  jj|Aifl5^ ^ijoj  jJIax*^ !j  JT k*-j I ^1 

1  •  •^*m  ^  U  I  d  l*** 

Syed  Hasan  Barani. 


i.  Two  more  MSS-  of  Birjandfs  commentary  on  Ulugh  Beg's  Zxch  are  known  to  exist  in  Europe,  one 
in  the  British  Museum  (P.  Add.  23567)  and  the  other  in  Cambridge  (Per.  233).  Ref.  Die  Mathematiker 
und  Astronomer  der  Araber  und  Ihre  Werke ,  Dr.  H.  Suter,  Leipzig,  1900,  p.  188. 


AS-SAHIB  IBN  ‘ABBXD  AS  A  WRITER  AND  POET 


THE  Arabic  literature  of  the  4th  century  and  subsequent  periods 
abounds  with  references  to  the  Vizier  as-Sahib  ibn-'Abbad,  and 
his  patronage  of  learning.1  A  galaxy  of  great  scholars  and  poets 
such  as  Abu’al-Husain  as-Salami,  and  Abu-Bakr  al-  KhawarizmI.  Abii- 
Ishaq  as-Sabl  and  Abu-Talib  al-Mamuni  Abl-Sa'id  ar-Rustami  and  Abl 
al- ‘Abbas  ad-Dabbi,  Ibn-Babak  and  Ibn-Nabata,  etc.,  used  to  adorn  the 
court  of  as-Sahib.  He  is  said  to  have  been  eulogised  by  one  hundred 
thousand  Qasldas  composed  both  in  Arabic  and  Persian.  The  authors 
of  Yatima  and  Irshad  al-Arib  very  often  quote  the  critical  remarks  of  as- 
Sahib  whenever  they  seek  support  for  their  statements  regarding  writers 
and  their  works.  Yatima  by  ath-Tha‘alibl  and  ‘Uyun  al-Akhbar  by 
ibn-Babawayhi  are  said  to  have  been  chiefly  written  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  the  life  of  as-Sahib  and  his  court  poets.2  In  spite  of  all  these 
facts,  the  existing  information  about  as-Sahib  is  scanty  and  even  those 
scattered  pieces  of  information  contradict  one  another.  At  every  stage  of 
as-Sahib’s  life  we  come  across  two  opposite  schools  of  opinion.  While  a 
group  of  his  biographers  hold  that  he  was  a  unique  man  of  letters, 
an  eminent  poet,  a  scholar-statesman  of  matchless  character,  etc.,  Abu- 
Hayyan  at-Tauhidl  rejects  all  such  characterizations  of  as-Sahib.3  On  the 
other  hand  some  Shi'a  ‘Ulama  raise  him  to  the  status  of  a  saint  and  give  him 
a  rank  in  piety  next  to  as-Sidoq,4  while  a  number  of  as-Sahib’s  contempo¬ 
raries  present  him  in  a  different  light  altogether.6  In  view  of  such  contra¬ 
dictory  statements,  one  naturally  longs  to  see  as-Sahib  in  his  true  colours. 
It  becomes  all  the  more  necessary  when  we  find  that  in  1259  A.H.  a  Sh!‘a 
scholar,  al-Quba’iy  al-Isfahanl,  collected  details  of  as-Sahib’s  life  (largely 

i.  He  is  one  of  those  three  stylists  on  account  of  whom  Adad  ad- Dowla  envied  his  brother  and  about 
whom  this  line  of  al-Buhturi  is  often  quoted  1  Jl*  1  \ 1  \  ^  \  j  j  j 

See  ^J1  p.  14,  Tehran  edition. 

2.  See  I  J  .iUyyi  *JLj  by  Abl  al-Qasim  Ahmad  ibn  Muhammad 

al~Qubai,  Tehran  edition,  pp.  7  and  13. 

3.  See  Mu' jam  al-Udaba,  Vol.  II.,  p-  280,  Gibb  Memorial  edition. 

4.  See  Risdlat  al-lr$hdd,  pp.  5,  14,  44.  -A*  ^1*7  J\  rw*  4llj  <3  l^J  1  jl j 

'yd  1  AAJJ  1  J 

and  also  Ir$had,  p.  14  ;  .  1  j^O-l  jJ— •*  V  • 

5.  For  instance  as-Salaml  says : — 

UjS""  £|L»^  jjl  sit  >:  j*- 1  j  A~\  U aji  1  ^  ilp  ^ \  l 

{Continued  on  p.  177). 
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from  Shl’a  sources)  in  his  ilL,  which  is  not  only  inaccurate  in  several 

places  but  is  highly  unsatisfactory  altogether.  We  will  therefore  try  to 
give  below  'a  fairly  correct  sketch  of  as-Sahib’s  career  together  with 
a  strict  analysis  of  his  poetic  talent,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  from  a  MS.  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  poems  preserved  in  the  Asafiya  Library — a  collection  that 
has  not  yet  received  the  appreciation  it  deserves. 

According  to  Ibn-Khallikan  the  genealogy  of  as-Sahib  ibn- ‘Abbad  is 
Abu’al-Qasim  Isma’il,  ibn  Abi  al-Hasan  Abbad,  ibn  al- Abbas  ibn  ‘ Abbad, 
ibn  Ahmad,  ibn  Idris  at-Taliqani.1  His  popular  titles  were  Kafi  al-Kufat 
and  as-Sahib.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  hold  the  title  of  as- 
Sahib  (the  Companion)  among  the  Viziers.2  There  are  two  statements  re¬ 
garding  the  origin  of  this  title.  The  first  is  that  the  title  was  given  to  him 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  he  always  accompanied  the  famous  Vizier 
Abu’l  Fadl  ibn  al- Amid ;  and  the  second  explanation  is  that  Mu’ayyad-ad- 
Dowla  called  Isma'Il  ibn- Abbad  by  the  sobriquet  of  as-Sahib  because  he 
had  been  his  constant  companion  from  his  childhood.3  The  first  explanation 
seems  to  be  the  more  correct,  since  as-Sahib  had  been  serving  Ibn-al- 
Amid  long  before  he  came  in  contact  with  Mu’ayyad-ad-Dowla,  who  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  title  of  “  as-Sahib  Kafi-al-Kufat  ”  when  he  became 
the  ruler’s  Vizier  in  360  A.H.4  In  any  case,  from  his  very  early  life,  ibn- 
Abbad  seems  to  have  been  known  rather  by  his  familiar  title  than  by  his 
real  name. 

As  to  the  origin  of  as-Sahib’s  family,  the  usual  sources  are  silent. 
But  it  is  mentioned  that  w'hen  as-Sahib  was  asked  not  to  abuse  Mu’awiyah, 
who  happened  to  be  one  of  his  ancestral  uncles,  the  poet  composed  the 
following  verse  in  reply  : — 

“  Many  an  announcer  told  me  :  u.  JU 

Your  uncle  Mu’awiyah  was  the  best  .  .  .  .  ..  . 

of  all  maternal  and  paternal  uncles,  ^  J  f  **■ 
for  he  was  uncle  to  all  Mu’minin  i.;^ 

(Muslims),  I  answered  he  was  cer-  r.  ...  .  ..  r,  ...  ... 

tainly  my  uncle  (JU.),  but  he  was 

(as  certainly)  devoid  (jU-)ofall  good  qualities.” 

(Continued  from  p.  176). 

and  Abu-Dakr  al -Khwarizmi  says 

1* o  1  *jt  jrv j  u  jj  *  c-iis*  o  \j  ^  {j  1 

U/'Vj  yia  *~jLj  -j.  Vl» 

Another  poet,  condemning  his  rhymed  prose,  his  handwriting  and  his  intelligence,  says  :™~ 
j  W*  1 j  {jT  ,^1®  ►  ln»k  I  j  ^  J  i  j}  ^  I  ^ ri  j  ft  ^  ^-1 1  ^ 

See  Mu' jam  al-Udabd,  Vol.  II,  pp.  297  and  314. 

1.  See  Ibn-Khallikan.  Iran  edition,  Vol.  I,  p,  78. 

2.  See  Risalat  al-Ir$hdd,  p.  8,  Iran  edition. 

3.  See  Ibn-Khallikan.  Iran  edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  79. 

4.  Mu'j  am -al-Udabd,  Gibb  memorial  edition,  Vol.  II,  p.  275,  and  ibn-al  Atfjir,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  454,  Bril 
edition,  1874. 

5.  Yatlma ,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  106. 
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This  implies  that  as-Sahib  was  conscious  of  his  Arab  descent,  but  we 
do  not  find  any  reference  to  his  being  a  scion  of  the  clan  of  Bani-Hashim. 
Of  course,  as-Sahib  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  ‘Alawi  Sayyid, 
Abu  al-Husain  ‘Aliy  ibn  al-Husain  al-Husainl  al-Hamdani,  and  was  so 
very  proud  of  his  alliance  with  the  Prophet’s  family  that  when  his  daughter 
gave  birth  to  Abu’l-Hasan  ‘Abbad,  he  congratulated  himself  by  reciting 
the  following  verse.1 


Xs-  cXil 


I  thank  God  that  good  news  came 
forth  in  the  night  ;  when  God 
blessed  me  with  a  grandson  who 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet 
also.  Let  him  be  welcomed  over 
and  over  again,  and  hailed  as  a 
(noble)  scion  of  the  clan  of  Bani-Hashim,  a  member  of  the  family  of 
the  Prophet,  ‘  All  and  Hasan,  and  lastly  of  the  house  of  as-Sahib. 

And  when  the  child  was  weaned  from  his  mother,  as-Sahib  wrote  as 
follows  : — 2 3 


iU> 


.u 


JLC*' 

iSjL* 


-iU  JT 


l r* 


fJ 


£JI 


of ' 

jLJI  cju  JU» 

Aj  Co  p  Cj 

1 33 


L  i  Lx  L  t 


6*  ot) 


y  &■ 


will 


never 


You  are  weaned  (c~Ja»)f  O, ‘Abbad, 

son  of  the  fostermothers  until  the 
weaning  age  (,d»iyJI  ^*)  :  So  the 

Sayyids  of  the  clan  of  Al-e-Hashim 
say  to  you.  Even  if  they  have 

separated  (y-da)  him  from  his  nursing  women  (Ay )  they 
disengage  (oy.L»)him  from  his  inherent  habits(e-U>j)  of  righteousness. 

All  these  facts  go  to  prove  that  he  was  related  to  the  tribe  of  Bani- 
Hashim  through  his  daughter  and  son-in-law.  This  relation  was  so  dear 
to  him  that  he  defended  the  Arab  race  with  fanatic  zeal  whenever  it  was 
attacked  by  the  ‘Ajamls.  On  one  occasion  as-Sahib  heard  ‘Ajamis  speak 
of  the  Arabs  with  contempt  for  the  reason  that  they  ate  snakes,  he  there¬ 
fore  replied  :- 


Cx*  't* 


Vl  uxo'Ll, 


Some  one  out  of  sheer  ignorance 
accuses  the  Arabs  for  eating  snakes 
at  their  meals  ;  but  ( what  about)  the 
‘Ajamls  whose  mothers  and  sisters 
(  have  bodies  that  )  are  inhabited 
all  night  long  by(worsethan)  snakes  ? 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  as-Sahib  as  against  the  fanatics  of  the 
Shu'ubiys4  championed  the  cause  of  Arab  intellectual  superiority.  He 


.VI 


l3  J 


.VI 


1.  Mujam-  al-Udaba,Vo\.  U,  p.  328,  Yatima,\/o[.  Ill,  Dimashq  edition,  p.  74,  and  ‘Umdat-at-Tdhb 
(published  in  Lucknow),  p.  59. 

2.  Yatima,  Vol.  Ill,  Dimashq  edition,  p.  76. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  102. 

4.  The  fanatics  among  the  §ha‘ubiys  (non-Arabs  who  opposed  the  Arabs)  derided  the  Arab  pretensions 
to  intellectual  superiority.  See  Nicholson,  Literary  History  of  the  Arabs,  p.  280,  and  Hitti's  Arab  p.  402. 
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may  have  believed  in  the  Arabs  as  a  great  race,  but  that  he  also  had  an 
admiration  for  certain  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  ‘AjamI  races  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  couplets  which  he  wrote  in  praise  of  Ban! 
al-Munajjim,  who  were  ‘Ajamls  being  of  the  Persian  race.1 


jC* 


Among  the  descendants  of  al- 
Munajjim  there  was  brilliant  intellect 
associated  with  all  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  both  Arabs  and  'Ajamls.  I 
did  not  cease  praising  them  and 
disseminating  their  excellence,  till 
I  was  considered  to  be  an  immensely  partial  man 


I 


u 


cr 


J 


As-Sahib’s  father,  Abu’l  Hasan  ‘Abbad,  was  a  native  of  Taliqan.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  Mu'tazilite  tendencies,  and  a  collector  and  expounder  of 
the  Prophet’s  Traditions.  He  was  a  Vizier  of  Rukn’-ud-Dowla  ibn-Buwayh.2 
He  is  said  to  have  also  served  as  Vizier  of  Fakhr’-ud-Dowla  as  well  as  of 
‘Adad’-ud-Dowla,  (See  Risalat-al-Irshad,  p.  8).  That  his  forefathers  were 
also  Viziers  is  probable  though  not  quite  certain.  When  as-Sahib  became 
Vizier  Abu-Sa‘!d  ar-Rustaml  in  one  of  his  panegyrics  said  : — 

He  inherited  the  Vizierate  from  y  ^  ^  0J\^\  0jJ 

father  to  son  as  successively  as  M  ' 

traditions  are  received  from  one  *  '  J 

reporting  authority  by  another.  tj_,  ^UJI  je.  gjj* 

(As  a  tradition)  ‘Abbad  relates  .  . 

(the  succession  of)  his  Vizierates  *  •  ^  J  ‘*Jj 

from  al-‘Abbas,  and  Isma'il  relates  it  from  ‘Abbad. 3 

Succession  to  a  high  office  like  that  of  Vizier  as  if  it  was  hereditary  is 
corroborated  by  Abu-Bakr  al-Khawarizml.  who  says  that  as-Sahib  in¬ 
herited  the  Vizierate  from  his  forefathers  ( <olT  j*  )  3  This  shows 

that  administrative  ability  and  statesmanship  were  hereditary  qualities  of 
as-Sahib’s  family. 

As  to  the  birth-place  of  as-Sahib,  ibn-Khallikan  quotes  two  different 
opinions.  Istakhr  and  Taliqan  of  Qazwln4  are  mentioned  among  his 
possible  birth-places.  It  is  probably  from  the  names  of  these  two  unidentified 
places  that  as-Sahib  is  sometimes  called  “  Raziy  ”  and  sometimes,  “  Isfa¬ 
han!.”  But  a  number  of  scholars  such  as  Yaqut5  (d.  626  H.)  Mufaddal 
ibn  Sa‘d  al-Mafarrukhlv  (in  the  5th  century)6  and  Abu’l-Qasim  al-Qubal 


1.  Yatima,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  207;  Vol.  II,  p.  283. 

2.  Mu' jam  al-Udaba,  Vol  II,  p.  274;  ibn-Khallikan.  Vol.  1,  p.  80. 

3.  Ibn-Khallikan,  Vol.  I,  p.  79. 

4.  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  80. 

5.  Mu1  jam  al-Udaba,  Vol.  II,  p.  237. 

6.  Mahasin- Iffah&n,  by  Mufa^al  ibn  Sa'd  al-Mafarrujdri,  MS.  Asafiya,  p.  18. 
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(in  the  13th  century)1  held  that  as-Sahib  was  a  native  of  Isfahan.  This 
opinion  receives  confirmation  from  as-Sahib  himself,  who,  writing  in 
praise  of  Isfahan  says  : — 2 

£»  J*£)1  _>  LAV  Li-(r) 
d  jA  aJ!_5 

aUxJI  Jtki!  OjX i  o_p  ^(r) 

vh*l 

Cx* 

The  first  hemistich  of  this  verse  means  : — “  O  !  Isfahan,  may  you 
be  fertilized  by  abundant  rain,  since  you  possess  my  much  desired  objects 
and  my  native  countries.”  ( i.e .,  his  own  native  place  and  that  of  his  an¬ 
cestors). 

This  clearly  implies  that  as-Sahib  hailed  from  Isfahan.  He  was  born 
in  Taliqan  in  326  A.H.  and  was  brought  up  under  the  care  and  super¬ 
vision  of  his  learned  father  and  pious  mother,3  both  of  whom  were  Shi’as. 
Thus  as-Sahib's  upbringing  had  a  learned  as  well  as  a  religious  character. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  contemporary  of  such  savants  of  arts  and 
letters  asMas'udi  (d.  346),  the  historian,  Abu-Nasr  al-Farabi  (d.  339),  the 
philosopher,  al-Mutanabbl  (d.  354),  the  poet,  and  Abu’l-Faraj  (d.  356), 
the  author  of  the  Kitab-al-Aghdm,  and  a  host  of  others. 

As-Sahib  ibn-Abbad  received  his  primary  education  in  one  or  two 
mosque  schools  in  Isfahan.4  His  higher  education  was  completed  at  the 
feet  of  the  famous  philologists  Ahmad  ibn  al-Faris  and  Abu‘1  Fadl  ibn 
al-Amld.5  Although  as-Sahib  attained  proficiency  in  almost  all  bran¬ 
ches  of  literature,  yet  like  his  two  great  teachers  he  owed  *  his  principal 
fame  to  his  extensive  knowledge  of  philology  and  epistolary  composition. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  as-Sahib’s  study  of  Adab  (Literature)  with  ibn  al- 
Faris  led  to  that  savant’s  compiling  a  lexicography  which  he  proudly 
named  a?-Sahibiy 6  after  his  beloved  disciple’s  name  ;  yet  on  the  other  hand, 
his  constant  companionship  with  his  master  ibn  al-‘AmId  became  as  pro¬ 
verbial  as  that  of  David  and  Jonathan.  He  is  known  even  to  this  day  as 
Sahib  ibn  al- Amid.  As-Sahib  himself  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
Ibn  al-‘AmId  in  the  following  words  : 

jdJ  ^>1  ^ OLiill  J  ii-  Ul  Uj” 

jjutil  i_i {j*  .  --'S  I  j  5 JbjJ  ^  o\jj  {jC. 

T  ajjl^LI  jl  SLAfl  Jju  aJuL)  J  «Ci jjp. 


—  1  -  ’  \  1  / 


JU 


JUyl  j  tSjUyl 

tj  ■iiji  C— V  *1)1  J  <1)1  J  (T  ) 
OLI  j>.  o.'.^ 


1.  Risalat-al-Irshad,  p.  5. 

2.  Mahdsin  Isfahan,  by  Mufadddal  ibn-Sa'd  ibn  ai- Husain  al-Mafarrukhi.  p.  13  and  also  MS.  in  the 
A?afiya  Library,  no.  248,  p.  18. 

3.  Bughvat  al-Wu‘at,  by  Suyfltl.  Cairo  edition,  p.  196  and  Vaqut,  Voi.  II,  p.  274. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  196,  and  see  Mahdsin  Isfahan,  p.  98. 

5.  Ibn-Khallikan.  Vol.  I,  p.  79  ;  Bugbyat,  p.  t96. 

6.  Kashfaz-Zunun.  Vol.  IV,  p.  87  :  Flugel  edition  (Leipzig). 
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c-^JUu  J  iJjj*d\  JJn  oLjVI  ,a2j  jjl*. it  j  *4-4 L*J ! 

<< .  I  •A*  j-t  U  oJki.J  |JUi'  dil  «^t|  a»Jj:  jjt  j  jj>!l  J  <L»li)l 

Literary  training  of  a  high  order  was  not  the  only  benefit  which  as- 
Sahib  derived  from  ibn  al-‘Amid.  His  master's  friendship  proved  highly 
fruitful  for  as-Sahib’s  future,  and  brought  many  material  successes  in  its 
train. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as-Sahib’s  real  career  began  from  the  time  when 
he  entered  the  service  of  ibn  al-‘ Amid  as  his  amanuensis  Thence¬ 

forward  the  able  clerk’s  literary  reputation  gradually  spread  far  and  wide. 
He  accompanied  al-Oashani  to  Baghdad  as  secretary  to  a  minister  of 
State  (see  Taj  drib  al-Umdm  by  ibn  Miskawaiyh,  Vol  II,  p.  168).  He  was 
thereafter  employed  by  Mu’ayyad  ad-Dowla-ibn-Rukn-ad-Dowla  as  his 
personal  secretary.  He  served  Mu’ayyad-ad-Dowla  with  consummate 
ability  and  received  many  a  favour  and  some  titles  from  him.  Finally  in 
360  A.H.,  when  Abul-Fath  ibn  al- Amid  (son  of  Abul-Fadl  ibn  al-Amld) 
was  killed,  as-Sahib  was  appointed  in  his  place  as  Vizier  of  Mu’ayyad-ad- 
Dowla  who  at  that  time  ruled  over  ar-Rayy  and  Isfahan.  After  the  death 
of  Mu’ayyad-ad-Dowla,  as-Sahib  served  Fakhr-ad-Dowla  as  his  Vizier 
for  over  18  years.2  During  this  Vizierate  as-Sahib  is  said  to  have  taken  no 
less  than  fifty  citadels,  “  the  like  of  which  were  not  conquered  in  the 
reign  of  either  Fakhr  ad-Dowla’s  brother,  Mu’ayyad-ad-Dowla,  or  his  father 
Rukn-ad-Dowla.”3  He  seems  to  have  put  the  state  finances  in  order,4  and 
to  have  built  at  the  same  time  several  palaces  and  mosques  in  Isfahan.5 

He  certainly  made  his  term  of  high  office  quite  conspicuous  not  only 
for  the  stability  of  the  government  but  also  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  These  facts  were  too  patent  to  escape  the  envy  of  his 
opponents.  His  deadly  enemy,  Abu-Hayyan  at-Tauhidi,®  was  once  asked  : 
“  If  as-Sahib’s  conduct  was  bad  and  his  administration  defective,  how 
was  it  possible  that  he  maintained  peace  and  tranquillity  ?  ”  Abu-Hayyan 
replied  : 

“  By  God  !  if  an  idiotic  old  c.U,j  s_t  jf  ,.4-Ij  lj y*c.  jl ji  -u>l  j  cM” 

woman  or  a  stupid  slave-girl  had  ^  , _ j,  ^  w  y  ^  ^  ^3] 

been  in  his  place,  affairs  would  ^ " 

1.  Al-Ka$hf4an  Mas&wi-Shi'r  al-Mutanabbi,  by  as-Sahib  ibn  ’Abbad,  p.  4,  Cairo  edition. 

2.  See  YSqilt,  Mu* jam  al-Udaba ,  Vol.  II.,  p.  274  to  275  where  it  is  mentioned : 

J!  JU-I  Ci/I*  J*  OywJj  1  1 1  I  J 

Wj  JJ I  X  a)  I  4^1  j  <lj  X I  ^  I  *  j  ^  I  I 

jK  oil*  4*1^  4L.  I J  4I  J**-  j  J  cr*~\)  j?  I 

pciS\  j!  y  dJlr  j  jl  rA*\j  (jJ\  mJjaM  X  j*  J  j  j  cf ;  oLLU  .udi 

“j^ui  j  j  1  j . . .  j-j  ji  ji  v.  1  j  y  *1 

3.  YSqGt,  Vol.  II.,  p.  311- 

4.  See  Mabasin  Isfahan ,  p.  99* 

5.  See  Yatima,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  44,  and  see  the  description  of  JanVi  a?-Sagh!r  known  as  Jurjir  which 
a$-§&hib  built  in  Isfahan,  Mahdsin  I$fahdnt  MS.,p.  103  and  IrSn  edition,  pp.  85,  86. 

6.  Y3qQt,  Vol.  II,  p.  280. 
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have  taken  just  the  same  course,  “  J*"  ^  Uj  c-L»  U  -»J  Jii  <jf  <>*1  «u 

since  there  was  none  to  ask  him  why  he  did  this  and  why  he  did  not  do 
that.” 

But  that  remark  of  Abu-Hayyan's  has  no  justification.  As  we  know  that 
Fakhr-ad-Dowla  had  considerable  rancour  against  as-Sahib,  we  can  infer 
that  he  would  have  been  quite  alert  and  watchful  of  his  adversary's  ac¬ 
tions.1  Again,  it  was  as-Sahib  who  went  to  Mu’ayyad-ad-Dowla’s  brother 
‘Adad-ad-Dowla,  and  reconciled  the  two  brothers  once  again.2  He  captur¬ 
ed  the  fort  of  Ahwaz,  defeating  Fakhr-ad-Dowla3  and  subsequently,  in 
337  A.H.,  he  sent  for  Fakhr-ad-Dowla  from  Nishapur.  seated  him  on  his 
paternal  throne  after  the  decease  of  Mu’ayyad-ad-Dowla,4  and  made 
peace  between  Fakhr-ad-Dowla  and  Samsam-ad-Dowla. 5 6  Moreover,  it  was 
as-Sahib  himself  who  went  to  Tabaristan  when  there  was  a  revolt,  ex¬ 
pelled  the  rioters,  and  restored  the  country  to  its  former  condition.8  It  is 
obvious  that  as-Sahib  could  not  have  achieved  such  successes  if  he  had  not 
possessed  sound  judgement  and  high  statesmanship. 

However  mistaken  Abu-Hayyan  may  have  been  in  his  estimate  of  the 
statesmanship  of  as-Sahib  ibn-'Abbad,  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  he  was 
quite  accurate  in  depicting  the  latter’s  character.  Abu-Hayyan  says  : — 7 

“  And  all  people  fear  him  for  his  ,  w 

boldness,  foul  language  and  his  . •  -  , 

unscrupulous  use  of  power.  He  is  ‘  ^  ^  ^  ‘  ^  J  ^ 

severe  in  punishment,  deficient  in  1  <  ot— Ul  Jj jL 

requital,  and  persistent  in  reproof.  (Uii\  ^ 

He  has  a  bad  tongue  and  gives  little  , 

to  many.  He  is  hot-tempered 

(peevish),  superstitious,  envious  and  j  j*l  Jl  _,L.  j  j^iJI 

malevolent  He  is  particularly  en-  4  u  j  dy\^i  oy^i\ 

vious  of  able  and  meritorious  people .  ..  .  . 

His  scribes,  servants,  and  other  <-i'J  3  ^  3  Ja  j  oyU.* 

1.  In  Tajarib  al-Umarn,  edited  by  Amedroz  and  Margoliouth,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  262  is  mentioned  : . - 

4)^*1)  I  j  *1  dA* I  j 

and  YSqut  in  Mu4 jaw  al-Udaha,  Vol.  II.,  p.  309  says - 

•XA3  wj  jfi}  I J  -La  J  \j  I  J  I  j  <. j  ^ljjj  |  ^  J  jj  J+o)  |  ^  ^  La)  |  ^  U  |  j 

JLij  4j  KD  4J  |  a  jLi  j  >  ai)  y  ^ja.A‘1  W^d)  I  *■  >-  ijlSfOl  ^  1 

*  *  •  4i"  y  Aw  {JT  L.1S  uiiS' 

and  Y&qut  in  Vol.  II,  p.  275  further  mentions: — 

> j*  <*‘*7  j  I  \  a) j  j)  I  j*  1  ^  \l  ^  jSl  |  j>t$  ^  t jllaL  1  La)  1^1  jli 

1  ~  I  o  4)  j  4)  1 

2.  Ibn  aUA&ir,  Vol.  IX,  p.  4,  Tornberg  edition,  1863, 

3.  Ibid .  p.  18,  and  Tajdrib-aUUmam ,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  93. 

4.  Tajdrib-al-Umam,  Vol  III,  p.  129. 

5.  Ibn  al-Atitfr,  Vol.  I,  p.  39. 

6.  The  author  of  Kitab  al  * Imtd \  which  is  being  published  by  W 1  j  1  4:JL  in  Cairo, 

7.  YSqut,  Vol.  II,  p.  276.  1 
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seekers  after  his  favour  are  afraid  of  I  a*  „  j  j  \  ^  jUji/'ul 

his  severity  and  harshness.  He  kills  .. 

people  and* expels  others  just  to  “  ~  ^  •  * 3 

satisfy  his  tyrannous  nature.  Besides  this,  he  is  liable  to  be  led  astray 
(by  a  few  words  of  flattery)  coming  from  a  child  or  even  an  idiot.” 


In  support  of  these  condemning  statements  Abu-Hayyan  adduces 
a  good  deal  of  evidence ;  for  example,  the  conversation  of  as-Sahib  with  those 
people  who  came  to  receive  him  at  Sawa,1  where  he  had  returned  from 
Hamadan  after  meeting  ‘Adad-ad-Dowla.a  We  may  add  that  Abu-Hayyan’s 
remarks  regarding  the  envious  nature  of  as-Sahib  are  corroborated  by 
other  scholars  also.  Ath-Tha‘alibl.  for  instance,  says  that  as-Sahib 
turned  against  his  teacher  ibn  al-Faris  soon  after  he  had  entered  into  the 
service  of  ibn  al-'Amid,  and  attached  himself  zealously  to  his  new  master. 
As  an  instance  of  his  feigned  or  real  contempt  for  his  old  master,  we  may 
mention  that  when  ibn  al-Faris  sent  his  Kitab  al-Hajar  (Book  of  Stone)  to 
as-Sahib  from  Hamadan,  he  just  looked  at  the  title-page  and  said  to  the 
man  who  brought  it,  “  Return  the  stone  to  the  place  whence  it  came.”3 
His  scorn  for  his  contemporaries  is  shown  by  al-Mafarrukhi  (5th  century) 
when  he  says  that  as-Sahib  hated  Aba-Muslim  Tahir  ibn  Muhammad 
because  of  certain  religious  discussions  that  occurred  between  that  favour¬ 
ite  of  ‘Adad-ad-Dowla  and  himself ;  when  ‘Adad-ad-Dowla  died,  as- 
Sahib  managed  to  send  orders  to  the  governor  of  Hamadan  to  kill  the 
hapless  Abu-Muslim  ibn  Muhammad  who  had  dared  to  differ  from  him  in 
matters  of  theory  only.4  It  is  almost  certain  that  as-Sahib  was  not  endowed 
with  good  nature.  He  held  several  estimable  scholars  in  great  contempt, 
so  that  when  the  news  of  al-Khawarizmi’s  death  reached  him  he  com¬ 
posed  these  lines  : — 


I  asked  the  riders  who  were  going 
from  Khurasan.  Did  your  Kha- 
warizml  die  ?  Yes,  they  answered. 
I  then  said :  Write  down  with 
gypsum  on  the  surface  of  his  grave — 
Indeed  even  the  Most  Merciful 


Ji  J _*ji I 

(***  c!  T“- 

° ^23*  ex' ^  ^  w-tal 


(God)  anathematized  him  who  became  ungrateful  (to  Him)  for  His 
favours.5 


And  at  the  death  of  Abu-’al-Hasan,  the  physician,  he  recited  : — 

They  (people)  say  :  Abu’l-Hasan  ^  W* 

at-Tabtb  (the  physician)  has  died,  so  ->W)VI  ^.l-u  -ci* 
the  tears  of  heterodoxy  have  been  ^  0U  Nl  •fS' 

shed  upon  him.  Nay  !  (not  the  '  . 

tears)  but  heterodoxy  itself  has  died  uP  ® 


1 .  A  place  in  Rayy. 

2.  Yftqat,  Vol.  II,  p.  282. 

3.  Yatlma,  Vol.  II,  p.  41. 

4.  Mabdsin  Isfahan ,  p.  26, 

5.  YaqQt,  Vol,  II  ,p.  314. 
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I  o  L»  I  <aa  6  I  oJm> 


with  his  death,  as  if  both  had  agreed  to  die  at  one  and  the  same  time).1 

His  epitaph  on  ibn-Dahshudhan  was  : — 2 

They  announced  lately  that  ibn- 
Dahshudhan  had  died.  Thereupon 
I  said  :  If  this  (news)  be  correct 
(then  indeed)  a  devil  is  dead. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  as-Sahib's  self-conceit  and  haughty  bearing  did 
not  fail  to  make  his  own  environment  hostile  to  himself.  Even  a  great 
scholar  like  the  famous  savant  Abu-Bakr  al- Khawarizmi  held  the  follow¬ 
ing  opinion  about  his  patron  as-Sahib.3 

Our  Sahib’s  (companion’s)  abili¬ 
ties  are  great  (indeed),  but  (strange¬ 
ly  enough)  his  chamber  is  (always) 
vacant.  And  if  you  only  know  the 
secret  of  his  ailment,  (ill-nature)  *=*  u"  <£*** 
you  would  ask  God  for  nothing  but  security  (against  ill-treatment  by  him). 

As-Sahib  himself  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  presence  of  many  an 
opponent  in  his  circle  of  sychophants  as  he  says  : — 4 5 


*J  U 

-oil  (jLvJ 


I 

e1 


61  3 


<0  bj  I  i  L,  \  ^Jut  jJj  (r  ) 

cil-*  6t*  eWl  Cr* 


6^3  JaJ  vJu-Jl  6^  (JJw 


The  wonder  is  that  no  one  among  open  flatterers  and  secret 
enemies  who  were  in  his  circle,  ever  ventured  to  deny  his  consummate  scho¬ 
larship.  Al- Khawarizmi  disliked  as-Sahib  but  could  not  help  giving  him 
due  credit  when  he  said  (*JU  -oi^l  iL^U) ;  “  Our  Sahib,  whose  abili¬ 
ties  are  great  indeed/15  Even  the  critical  Abu-Hayyan  could  not  desist 
from  expressing  his  admiration  thus  : — 


As-Sahib's  memory  was  tremen¬ 
dous  He  had  a  ready  wit  and  an 
eloquent  tongue.  He  had  learnt 
something  from  every  branch  of 
literature  and  had  derived  benefit 
from  every  phase  of  art.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  scholastic  Mu'ta- 
zilites  upon  his  mind  was  very  great. 
His  writings  were  interpolated  by 
their  wit  and  his  arguments  betrayed 
the  tendencies  of  the  clerical  style.6 


LyaJ |  66" 

If ^  jb-Ul 

^\656xJI  a.JLc.  <*^6  UJI  3 

<»j  L*o  3 

^j^i?U!3  I  Jj JLiyb  3 

(jf*  “3*^  ^  3  3  I3  ^3 

<6?^  Cr4  ^  (J J  3  3 

pUiJI  J****  3*  3  V3  *J  V  3 


1.  Mubafardt  Udaba ,  by  Raghib  al-Isfahani,  Cairo  edition,  Vol,  II,  p.  239. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  238. 

3.  Yatima,  Vol.  III. 

4.  Mu'jam-al-Udabd,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  339  and  Yatima,  Vol.  IV,  p.  hi. 

5.  Yatima,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  no. 

6.  Mu' jam  al-Udabd,  Vol.  II,  p.  275-276. 
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He  was  fanatically  opposed  to  stu-  jii  Jl 

dents  of  natural  philosophy  and  ..  .  . .  .  t 

specialists  in  its  branches,  such  as  * 0J  <***  J  0J  ^  ^ 

mathematics,  medicine1  astrology,  music,  logic  and  statistics.  He  had  no 
knowledge  of  divinity.2  He  did  not  leave  anything  written  or  spoken  in 
this  branch  of  learning.  He  was  a  fine  master  of  metre  and  prosody, 
and  he  composed  verses  which  are  not  bad.  He  was  a  prolific  composer 
of  extempore  verse  but  his  reflective  or  didactic  poetry  was  slender  and 
weak. 

This  represents  the  view  of  the  Sahib's  adversaries.  Even  one  of  his 
admirers  Ath-Tha ‘alibi.  comparing  as-Sahib’s  literary  style  with  that  of 
as-Sabl  writes  :  — 

Indeed  as-Sahib  wrote  as  he  was  jo  oi 

inclined  to  write  but  Abu-Ishaq  .  ..  .,  ir-  ^  ,  ,  ,r, 

(as-Sabl)  wrote  as  he  was  ordered  J  ^ U  ) 

to  write,  and  there  is  a  wide  gulf  of  J  J  l*  ^  j?-  ■>  Ahs 

difference  between  the  two  types  of  3 .  [* 

writing.  Whatever  was  the  case  bet¬ 
ween  the  two,  both  are  undoubtedly  great,  each  in  his  own  sphere.  It 
is  certain  that  the  art  of  rhetoric  ceased  to  progress  after  their  death. 

This  opinion  of  Ath-Tha‘alibi  was  interpreted  by  al-Qilbaiy,4  who 
said  that  while  as-Sahib’s  style  of  writing  was  unaffected  and  natural, 
as-Sabi's  style  was  affected  and  unnatural.  To  the  critic  the  former 
appeared  to  write  without  effort  but  the  latter  seemed  to  exert  himself  a 
good  deal  in  order  to  write  well.  But  this  interpretation  is  too  partial  to 
be  anything  more  than  hair-splitting.  The  obvious  meaning  of  Afh- 
Tha'alibi’s  explanation  is  that  as-Sahib  being  in  the  position  of  Vizier 
was  independent  and  therefore  wrote  as  he  pleased,  whereas  as-Sabl,  who 
was  only  a  subordinate  scribe,  wrote  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  master.  Under  the  circumstances,  as-Sabi’s  position  gave  him 
naturally  less  freedom  of  thought  and  action  than  as-Sahib's  position. 
Despite  several  difficulties  under  which  as-Sabl  laboured,  he  produced 
literary  gems  which  as-Sahib  himself  greatly  appreciated.8  Nevertheless, 
as-Sahib’s  epistolary  compositions  had  the  better  vogue.  Both  authors 
wrote  beautifully,  but  the  phrases  coined  by  as-Sahib  became  more  po¬ 
pular  and  were  more  used  as  proverbs  and  dicta  than  those  of  as-Sabi.6 

A  poet  al-Khazin  al -Isfahan!,  praising  the  style  of  both  as-Sahib  and 
ibn  al- ‘Amid,  -  who  was  called  the  second  Jahiz,  and  of  whom  it  was  said 


1.  As-Sahib  wrote  a  treatise  on  medicine,  see  Yatima,  Vol.,  Ill,  p.  42. 

2.  This  remark  of  AbG-Hayy5n  is  obviously  baseless  since  As-S§hib  did  not  compile  works  on  the 
subjects  of  divinity ;  see  the  works  of  as-Sahib  on  page  191. 

3.  See  Yatima,  Vol.  II,  p.  28. 

See  Vol.  Ill,  p.  8o-88,  Vol.  II,  p.  28-35. 

4.  Risalat'al-Ir$h&df  PP-  9- 10, 

5.  See  Mu* jam  al-Udabd ,  Vol.  II,  p.  337. 

6.  See  the  §ahib's  phrases  in  Yatima,  Vol,  III,  p.  77, 
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that  the  art  of  letter- writing  began  with  ‘Abdul -Hamid  and  ended  with 
ibn  al-'Amld, — gives  the  Sahib  a  place  next  only  to  ibn-al-'Amid.1  That 
was  no  small  compliment  to  the  literary  genius  of  ibn  ‘Abbad,  because  a 
perusal  of  the  specimens  of  both  masters  of  letter-writing  quoted  in 
Yatlma 2  shows  that  the  way  in  which  they  describe  their  experiences  and 
perceptions  is  highly  artistic. 

It  must  be  recognised  that  as-Sahib  was  not  only  a  patron  of  men  of 
letters,  but  was  himself  a  great  scholar.  It  is  true  that  his  liberal  patronage 
tended  to  eclipse  his  own  scholarship.3 4  But  his  intellectual  activity  was  not 
confined  to  the  art  of  mere  letter- writing,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  He 
had  a  real  aptitude  for  theological  studies  and  he  related  holy  traditions 
received  from  his  father.  We  find  al-Hafiz  Abu-Nu‘aim  al-Isfahani  quot¬ 
ing  the  following  Hadlth  (holy  tradition)  of  which  ibn-‘Abbad  (as-Sahib) 
himself  is  an  accredited  Raw!  (narrator). 

Ij  L)  1$  wJJ  ^  I  ^  I  L>  OS  J*  u 

I  _J  2)1  ^  ^b  1  d  ol  «u)l  c-b—j  ^4 

In  the  days  when  printing  was  not  generally  known  and  practised, 
authors  had  to  dictate  their  books  to  a  large  number  of  amanuenses  assem¬ 
bled  and  seated  in  some  sort  of  a  hall.  Ibn-‘Abbad’s  method  of  dictat¬ 
ing  his  books  was  peculiarly  religious.  He  called  the  house  in  which  his 
numerous  copyists  assembled  ‘  ‘  the  House  of  Repentance  and  Atonement.”5 
Before  entering  that  house  he  would  invariably  put  on  “  the  costume  of 
scholars  ”  of  his  day,  corresponding  to  the  graduate’s  gown  and  hood  in 
our  days.  He  would  devoutly  utter  a  short  prayer  and  invoke  the  help 
and  blessing  of  God  before  commencing  his  dictation  to  his  scribes.  So 
great  was  the  crowd  of  people  who  gathered  to  hear  his  dictation  or  lec- 

1.  See  Yatlma,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  3  in  which  is  quoted  ; 

:>U  #  I  jsc  UjrU  Jc-  Lr  Vrk  1  Ij** 

I  j  all  jU  ^  \  jaL»  J*  j  L  J  I  j 

^  3  j  J-5  J  J  J*  I  j*j  cils^  OUT  ij  y>j 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  \  J  V.  I  ’X-*’  V  j\  ii  j  t  j 

2.  Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  80-88,  and  Vol.  II,  pp.  28-35. 

3.  Sec  Nicholson's  Literary  History  of  the  Arabs,  p.  267,  edition  1930. 

4.  Akhbdr-u- Isfahan,  MS.  A$afiya  (Biography  No.  235  and  236,  Vol.  1,  p.  226). 

5.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  he  endeavoured  to  he  pious  and  longed  for  the  forgiveness  of  God,  as 
he  says 

if  0  s'  J*  iS  >  J  li  j«  V  1 

CS  J  y**  J*  J*  ^  d"-jj  ^  ^ 

iS*  ^  O I  ijr ^  1  /A  J I  j  I  J 

^  J  k  j  V  I  J  y 

See  Tuhfat  aLMajdlis  by  Suyuth  Cairo  edition,  1908,  p.  369  ;  and  a  similar  couplet  is  found  in  Yatlma 
Vol,  III,  p.  44* 
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tures  that  he  had  to  employ  no  less  than  half  a  dozen  speakers  to  convey 
his  words  to  the  different  parts  of  his  huge  audience.1 

The  extent  of  as-Sahib’s  erudition  can  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that 
he  once  went  to  see  a  famous  scholar  Shaikh  Abu-Sa'id  as-Sirafl,  who 
was  at  that  time  delivering  lectures  on  al-Jamhara.  In  the  course  of 

his  reading  one  of  the  pupils  pronounced  a  word  (ciJ°)  which  as-Sahib 
corrected  to  (oiJ).  The  Shaikh  discussed  the  point  with  him  for  an  hour 

and  at  last  admitted  that  as-Sahib  was  right.  Again,  when  another  pupil  of 
the  Shaikh  read  the  following  line  : — 

{j4  SljiJI  CjJ (_}  jli 

As-Sahib  remarked  that  the  metre  was  wrong  because  the  first  hemi¬ 
stich  was  in  the  metre  of  al-Khafif  and  the  second  was  in  that  of  al-Mun- 
sarih.  The  Shaikh  had  to  admit  the  fault  and  corrected  the  line  thus 

according  to  the  direction  of  his  guest.  These 

are  but  a  few  of  the  proofs  of  the  extraordinary  command  which  as- 
Sahib  had  acquired  over  the  Arabic  language.  His  proficiency  in  Arabic 
literature  generally  and  in  Arabic  poetry  particularly  had  developed  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  always  used  rhymed  prose  in  his  daily  conversation, 
composed  verses  extempore,  and  easily  detected  errors  in  the  works  of 
even  scholars  and  poets  of  established  reputation.  So  great  a  poet  as  al- 
Mutanabbi  himself  did  not  escape  severe  criticism  by  as-Sahib.  His 
criticism  of  al-Mutanabbi  is  alleged  to  have  been  marred  by  his  prejudice 
against  the  poet,3  whose  pen-name  proclaims  him  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
a  prophet  of  poetry.  We  may  however  consider  as-Sahib  to  be  honest  in  his 
declaration  that  he  was  quite  fair  and  even  lenient  in  pointing  out  the  real 
defects  of  al-Mutanabbl’s  poetry.4  It  cannot  be  denied  that  apart  from  the 
sarcastic  tone  adopted  by  as-Sahib  in  his  pamphlet,  — .  ja  ^NJI 

his  criticisms  themselves  accorded,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  with  the 
recognised  standards  of  his  age.5  Nevertheless  as-Sahib  did  not  hesitate 
to  follow  the  example  of  his  contemporaries  and  to  borrow  much  from  the 
poems  of  al-Mutanabbi.6  He  did  it  against  his  own  principle,  which  was, 
as  he  declared,  that  borrowing  from  poets  later  than  al-Buhturi  was  plagi¬ 
arism  and  literary  theft.7  This  shows  that  as-Sahib  had  a  high  regard 
for  the  best  parts  of  al-Mutanabbi’s  poetry  and  that  his  mind  had  no  real 
prejudice  against  the  celebrated  poet. 


i.  Mu‘ jam  al-Udaba,  Vol.  II,  p.  312. 


2. 

3* 

4. 

5. 


6. 

7- 


Ibid.,  p.  323-24.  and  means  to  write,  to  erase  and  to  look  at. 

See  Yatxma ,  Vol.  I,  p.  87,  and  Saifud-dowla  and  his  Times  by  M.  $adrudd!n#  edition  1930,  p.  193* 
iJiiCJl,  published  in  Cairo  in  1349.  pd. 


See  Yatima,  Vol.  I,  pp.  105-126, 
See  Yaitma  Vol.,  I,  pp.  87-92. 
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To  summarise :  as-Sahib-b.-‘Abbad  was  not  only  a  poet  and  statesman 
rolled  into  one,  but  also  combined  in  himself  the  qualities  of  a  daring 
critic  and  a  pious  ecclesiastic.  Some  people  believed  that  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  literature  alone.  But  that  was  a  superficial  opinion.  He  had  acquir¬ 
ed  proficiency  in  almost  all  the  subjects  of  learning  in  vogue  at  the  time 
in  which  he  lived.1 

A  careful  survey  of  ibn-'Abbad’s  extant  works  will  not  fail  to  impress 
us  with  the  versatility  of  his  genius  and  the  wide  range  of  his  knowledge. 

He  tried  his  hand  at  lexicography  even.  He  compiled  a  portentous 
dictionary  called  al-Muhit,  in  seven  volumes  according  to  ibn-Khallikan 
but  Yaqut  and  Suyutly  tell  us  that  it  was  originally  in  ten  volumes.2  Hajji 
Khalfa  and  ibn-Khallikan  further  inform  us  that  although  the  vocabulary 
of  this  work  was  considerably  large,  yet  the  literary  quotations  given  to 
explain  the  meanings  of  the  words  in  it  were  comparatively  few.3  We  are  not 
able  to  subscribe  to  that  opinion.  The  third  volume  of  the  Lexicon  begin¬ 
ning  with  (t  >) I )  and  ending  with  (cUJI)  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  Library, 

MS.  No.  42. 4  Another  volume  of  this  dictionary  beginning  with  the  letter 
(*UJI)  and  ending  with  the  letter  (LittJI)  exists  in  the  collections  of  Sultan 

Ahmad  III  in  Istanbul  MS.  No.  2714.  A  complete  manuscript  of  the 
work  calligraphed  by  Qadi  Muhammad  al-SamawI  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  Najaf.5 

2.  Another  work  of  as-Sahib  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  entitled 
Kitab  al-Kafi.s  This  is  a  collection  of  his  correspondence,  a  selected  por¬ 
tion  of  which  exists  in  the  Paris  Library.7  Some  extracts  from  his  corres¬ 
pondence  are  preserved  in  Yatima  also.  A  photographed  copy  of  the 
Paris  MS.  is  found  in  the  Egyptian  Library,  No.  4880.  These  scraps  have 
only  to  be  read  to  be  admired. 

3.  Still  another  work  is  the  Diwati  of  as-Sahib.  Yaqut,  Suyutly  and 
HajI  Khalfa8  and  Brockelmann  (Vol.  I,  p.  131)  have  duly  referred  to  it  as 
if  it  was  an  integral  part  of  his  complete  works.  Only  two  MSS.  of  the 
Dlwan  under  the  heading  literature  Nos.  3953  (containing  13  lines  in  each 
page)  and  3954  (containing  but  7  lines  to  the  page)  are  found  in  the 
Library  of  Ayasofia.9  Two  of  the  Sahib’s  Qasidas  are  said  to  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Berlin  Library.10  A  collection  of  the  Sahib’s  poems  named 

J .  Ibn-Khallikan,  Vol.  1,  p.  79. 

2.  Mu' jam  al-Udaba ,  Vol.  I,  315,  Bugbyat-al-Wu'Jt,  p.  197. 

3  Ka§hfdz-%unun,  Vol.  V,  p.  43,  and  ibn-Khallik5n.  Vol.  p.  79. 

4.  Sec  Egyptian  Library,  Catalogue,  latest  edition,  1926,  Vol.  II. 

5.  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  A.  al-Maimany  of  Aligarh. 

6.  See  al-Fihrist ,  Cairo  edition,  p*,  t’84,  Kashf  a?-Zunun,  Vol.  V,  p.  20. 

7.  History  of  the  Arabic  Literature  by  George  Zaidan,  Vol,  II,  p,  275. 

8.  Mu'jam  al  Vdaba,  Vol.  II.,  p.  315.  Bughyat  al-wu'at,  p.  197,  Kashfa?-%unun,  Vol.,  Ill,  p.  289. 
y.  See  Catalogue  of  Ayasofia  Library,  Turkish  edition,  1304. 

10.  History  of  the  Arabic  Literature  by  George  Zaidan,  Vol.  II,  p.  275,  See  also  ZDMG,  64,511,  As. 
3953» 4- 
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Diwan  us- Sahib  is  preserved  also  in  the  Asafiya  Library,  Hyderabad -Dn., 
bound  with  the  Qaslda-Burdah  and  other  poems.1  MS.  No.  nr :  It  was 
copied  from ‘an  original  by  the  scribe  ‘Abdullah  b.  Ibrahim,  in  1172  A.H. 
in  the  city  of  "  Dauranal-Husain.  The  Diwan  s  pages  are  numbered  from 
77  to  133.  Al-Qubaiy  al-Isfahaniy  mentions  that  as-Sahib  composed  ten 
thousand  verses  in  praise  of  the  members  of  the  Prophet’s  family  and 
in  disparagement  of  their  enemies.2  But  the  collection  in  the  Asafiya  Library 
contains  only  the  following  Qasidas  and  poems  which  begin  with  the 
lines  : — 


cJl  ■ -C.  (i 

Or*  uh  (\  a) 

jLjo  aJIjI  (r  . ) 

(rr^ 

£«» -U  ^  lj  L I  (t  y  | 
\j li!  Ltjj  1  (y 

4j  jiaj  J XX  I  (y  o  ^ 

-W?J  J  X+sZ  J!  (n) 

r/fi  (t  i.) 

ijUi'V  COIL.  U  (r  A) 

-ij  Ijj  1*4/  L>  ^y  ^  ^ 

wJl  (r  . ) 
~  Cr*^l  (r  )  ) 
(r  r  ) 


tUJ  jjZ  ■>.' V-  i-  \  X&.  f  ^ 

(JjjDL  j*— Aiil  U  cJU  (y  j 

aJ  ol  J-J  jJ  (y) 

\'ktr!r  a**'  (r) 

A3.^’  J-?*  vX  (o) 

obi  ^jJ!  L  (n) 

^  (^) 

°jy>*  ^  y  (a) 
j!>)  (,) 

^Jl  JTjJJl  (,.) 

(1  1) 

I  (^1  \j*  Lv  \ji  \j  L>  (|  y  ) 

lT^  lJI  b**  jt>  (1  r) 

4^1  djj*3  (1  r) 

(l°) 

•y*  (,  n) 


There  are  only  four  Qasidas  which  express  as-Sahib's  admiration  of 
God's  unity  and  God's  justice  3  an<i  a^  the  others  are 

addressed  to  the  Prophet  and  to  the  members  of  his  family.  It  is  said 
that  as-Sahib  composed  several  Qasidas,  each  of  which  was  devoid  of 
3  letter  of  the  alphabet,3  but  in  the  anthology  under  reference,  there  are 
but  two  such  Qasidas.  In  the  following  Qaslda  the  author  says  that  he 
composed  it  omitting  the  letter  (JJt).  It  begins  with  : 

<Sj&  O-W  (>»  (S)^9  £ j fr.  ^ 

and  ends  with  : 

jZ'*  (/  j  jj  <j*  a  |  ^  cjj  ^  ^ 


4(  jJI)  Sj £  j  <J 


<Sj**-*  j  I  J 


^jcJai  U  Jik  JjT 
j ...o  y 


1.  Sec  Catalogue  of  Asafiya  Library.  2.  Risalat  al-lr§hdd,  p.  25.  3-  Yattma,  Voi.  Ill,  p.  223. 

4.  In  the  Diwan,  as-§4hib,  MS.,  p.  122  ;  it  is  so  ;  it  may  be  (  *  *  •  •  V*  J  ) 
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Another  Qaslda,  in  which  subjunctives  and  the  letter  (oOI)are  omit¬ 
ted,  commences  with  the  couplet  : —  .u LAI  oil  *  jjLAI  L 

and  concludes  with  these  lines : 

— j  b  - 1 J  i  ■■■>  >  Ij)  «!rt  ij  i_  .  ^  I^JI 

There  is  another  type  of  Qaslda  of  which  Ath-Tha ‘alibi  (the  bio¬ 
grapher)  makes  no  mention.  Every  half-verse  of  this  Qaslda  begins 
with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  To  exemplify  the  type  we  quote  the  whole 
Qaslda  below  : 


Jfj 

■jCsji  ftik 

u-Llf 

^  J  AjL 

IjuJI 

a^<  j  i  j£» 

A^*  otl-kil  c.U* 

L5~~ 

cii 

1  cU 

. 

^.Jl  Jj Jh  las  »Jli 

j  cU- 

IjjJ! 

lTJj* 

1 

cl> 

J2 

UtJI 

I*4 

C/z  (JL  gj*  Jb 

*U! 

J"  Oy 

1  i^y  o<A>i  4 j  1 

ji  Jli 

j'j 

iSjk- 

6  J  ^  c£jj  *’j 

Ajj  A;  mXJb  fc  lib 

AjLj-w,  aJ  “AvJ  1  AjwJ 

tSJj  .'j 

J*  J 

l " 

cU 

0  Jjb 

aJ! 

^Lc.  ^jubl 

UtJ  1  ^  Jo  1  c 

-  i 

fJ 

cJCX 

1 

W  J-V  i  . 

Jju 

JU-jh  JjJ  1 

. 

<Sj r> 

VA*  (Jij’  6^ 

JjU 

Vj  Ji' 

1  1  lib 

j  Jc~Ii 

Besides  these  Qasidas,  there  are  a  few  miscellaneous  couplets  on  wine, 
love,  and  ethical  subjects  such  as  on  learning,  generosity,  contentment, 
envy,  greed,  back-biting,  etc. 

4.  Ibn  ‘Abbad  kept  a  Diary  (<uiU  jjj)  too,  like  our  modern 

politicians.  It  appears  to  have  been  highly  interesting  to  his  contempora¬ 
ries.  It  would  have  been  more  so  to  us  if  it  had  survived  longer  than  the 
author's  time.  A  few  extracts  from  this  work  quoted  in  Yatima  and  Mu1  jam 
al-Udaba  bring  to  light  many  a  social,  cultural,  or  educational  aspects  of 

1.  Diwan,  a$-$abib,  pp.  183-125. 

2.  Ibid-,  pp.  126-128. 


Jj  LyajJ  I  ^  ^ 
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those  days.  For  example,  the  chapter  on  al-Muhallabi  quoted  in  Yatlma 
makes  us  fully  familiar  with  the  character  of  al-Muhallabi  and  of  his 
associates  in’his  social  gatherings.1  Similarly,  the  passage  which  describes 
Abu-Sa'Id  as-Sirafiy’s  teachings  in  the  presence  of  as-Sahib  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  general  level  of  culture  prevalent  in  his  time.2 

5.  That  ibn  ‘Abbad  was  a  man  of  science  as  well  is  proved  by  his 
Treatise  on  Medicine  :  it  deals  with  the  causes  and  effects  of  indigestion. 
Regarding  this  thesis  Abu-Ja‘far  at-Tabariy  says  that  had  the  great  phy¬ 
sicians  like  ibn-Qurra  and  ibn  Zakariya  read  it,  they  could  not  have  added 
anything  to  what  it  already  contained.3  It  is  a  standing  testimony  to  as- 
Sahib’s  great  versatility. 

6.  Al-lqna  fi-al-‘Arud.i  Yaqtit  calls  it  Kitab-al~‘ Arud  al-Kd.fi.5 

It  is  a  work  on  prosody  in  Arabic.  It  is  found  inserted  in  a  collection  of 
works  in  the  Egyptian  Library  MS.  No.  2  (J^)  ,6  and  a  fine  MS.  of 

this  work,  dated  559  A.H.,  exists  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris. 

7.  We  have  referred  to  as-Sahib’s  severe  criticism  of  the  great  poet 
al-Mutanabbl.  These  are  contained  in  the  brochure  called  Kitab  al- 
Kashf'an  Musawi  Shir  al-Mutanabbi  (exposition  of  the  defects  of  Muta- 
nabbi’s  poetry).  It  was  published  by/Maktabat-al-Qudsi  of  Cairo  in  1349 
A.H. 

8.  Ibn  ‘Abbad’s  Kitdb-al-Imamah  has  not  survived  the  ravages  of 

time.  It  was  a  treatise  on  a  controversial  subject  of  faith.  As-Sahib  ad¬ 
vocated  the  Tafdilia  doctrine  in  a  modified  form.  Ibn-an-Nadlm  (d.  385), 
a  contemporary  of  his,  mentions  that  as  Sahib  in  that  book  dealt  with 
the  superiority  of  Amir-al-Mu’minm  ‘  Aliy-ibn-Abl-Talib  and  yet  con¬ 
firmed  the  ’Imamat  of  his  predecessors.7  *-»  A'Xi) 

(A-iJdLi  1  lL>^  I 

Yaqut,  ibn-Khallikan  and  Haji  Khalfa  concur  with  ibn-an-Nadim 
in  saying  practically  the  same  thing  concerning  this  work.8  In  the  Risalat- 

al-Irshad  occurs  this  misleading  quotation!-— 

fA-Jl  a-U  i.e.,  and  Kitdb-al-Imdmah  :  in  which  is  mentioned 

superiority  of  ‘Ali-b.-Abi  Talib  ;  Peace  be  on  him !  and  confirmation  of 
his  Imamat.  It  is  ascribed  to  ibn-Khallikan.  which  is  not  correct.  The 


1.  See  Yattrrui,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  11-14, 

2.  Mu  jam  al-l)dabd,  Vol.  II,  p.  323. 

3.  See  Yatlma,  Vol.  II,  p.  42. 

4.  Kashf  a£“£unun,  Vol.  I,  p.  386. 

5.  Mu‘ jam  al-Udabd,  Vol.  II,  p.  316. 

6.  See  Catalogue  of  Egyptian  Library  and  E.G.  Browne’s  Litera ry  History  of  Persia,  p.  374  ed.  1902. 

7.  Sec  aUFihrist, p.  194;  ibn-Khallikan.  Vol.  I,  p.  79,  Mu‘jam  al-Udabd,  Vol.  II,  p.  316;  Ka$hf,  Vol.  V, 

p.  212. 

8.  Mu'jam  al-Udabd,  Vol.  II,  p.  315;  ibn-Khallikan.  Vol.  I,  p.  79;  Kashf  az-?unun,  Vol.  V,  p.  51. 

9.  Ris&lat-al-hshad,  p.  30. 
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accurate  wording  of  ibn-Khallikan  is  t-JU’  <_*>  ^  J*J mW  -cjjT'.i. >  V!  ^ 

^4  L.U  J  j  dl l^aJl  ^Jl^l  ^ 

9.  Kitab-al-  Wuzard.  Hajl  Khalfa1 2  mentions  this  as  Akhbar  al- 
Wuzura.  It  seems  to  have  existed  till  Yaqut’stime,  since  he  says  the  book 

of  Viziers  is  fine:  Juki  s-*^-3 

10.  Al-Jamhara  fi-’al-Lugha.  As-Sahib  is  said  to  have  summarized 
this  lexicon  and  named  it  al-Jauhara .4 5 

We  must  now  content  ourselves  with  giving  below  a  bare  list  of  other 
works  of  our  talented  author  : — 

11.  Kitdb  al'A'yad.3 

12.  Fadail  an-Nauroz .6 

13.  Diwdn-u-Rasa’ilihi  in  ten  volumes.7  Hajl  Khalfa  mentions  that 
it  was  arranged  in  15  chapters.8 

14.  Kitab  Mukhtasar  'Asma  alldh-at-Taala-wa-Sifatihi .9 

1 5 .  Kitab-az-Zaidiya.10 

16.  Kitab-al-‘ Unwdn-al-Ma  arif  fi-t- ‘Tdrikh-11 

17.  Kitab  Naqd-l-'Arud.12 

18.  Kitdb  Nahj-as-Sahib  fi-al-’Usul.'- 

19.  Kitdb  Akhbar  Abi’l'Aina.12 

20.  Kitdb  Tdrikh-al-Muluk-wa-Ikhtildf-ad-Duwal.12 

21.  Kitdb  az-Zaidln}2 

We  regret  to  find  that  most  of  the  above-mentioned  works  are  not 
extant  but  the  list  which  we  have  been  able  to  make  bears  ample  testimony 
to  as-Sahib’s  versatile  scholarship  and  encyclopaedic  knowledge. 

As-Sahib  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  great  master  of  prosody  and  poetic¬ 
al  composition.  He  successfully  vied  with  contemporary  poets  in  versi- 


1.  Ibn-Kballika n,  Iran  edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  79. 

2.  Kashf  az-Zunun,  Vol.  1.,  p.  ryi. 

3.  Mu’ jam  al-Udabd,  Vol.  II,  p.  315. 

4.  Kashf  az-Zunun  Vol.  II,  pp.  630-652;  Mu' jam  al-Udaba,  Vol.  II,  p.  316;  ttughyat  alAVudt ,  197. 

5.  Mu‘ jam  al-Udabd,  Vol.  II,  p.  315,  Kash  f  az-Zunun,  Vol.  V,  p.  46.,  ibn-Khallikan.  Vol.  I,  p.  79. 

6.  Kashf-az-Zunun,  Vol.  IV,  452;  Mu  jam  al-Udabd,  Vol.  II,  p.  315;  ibn-Khallikan.  Vol.  I,  p.  79, 
al-Fihrist,  p.  194. 

7.  Mujam,  Vol.  II,  p.  315. 

8.  Kashf  a ?-£unun,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  459;  al-Fihrist ,  194. 

9.  Al-Fihrisl ,  p.  194;  Mujam,  Vol.  11,  p.  316,  ibn-Khallikan,  Vol.  I,  p.  79;  Kashf  az-Zunun,  Vol.  V, 
P^- 

10.  Al-Fihrisl,  p.  194;  Mujam  al-Udabd,  Vol.  II,  p.  315. 

11.  Mujam  al-Udabd,  Vol.  II,  p.  316. 

12.  See  Mujam  al-Udabd,  Vol.  11,  p.  31-516. 
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fication.  Let  us  see  in  what  he  excelled  as  a  wit  and  a  poet.  To  begin  with 
as-Sahib  combined  in  himself  all  the  good  characteristics  of  a  prose- 
writer  as  well  as  of  a  poet,  and  he  could  exercise  at  will  the 

functions  of  the  one  or  the  other  with  marvellous  facility.  He  could  write 
rhymed  prose  with  as  much  ease  as  he  could  compose  poems  quite  ex¬ 
tempore.  But  compared  with  his  rhymed  prose,  which  is  usually  some¬ 
what  grandiloquent,  his  diction  in  verse  is  quite  simple  and  sweet.  His 
metaphors  and  similes  are  often  amusing.  His  lyric  or  short  poems  of 
love,  if  their  sentiments  had  not  been  merely  assumed,  would  show  that 
in  his  youth  he  must  have  been  a  perfect  libertine.  His  amorous  poems 
addressed  to  the  beardless  boys1  indicate  that  as-Sahib  was  as  lyrically 
witty  and  licentious  as  the  famous  Abu-Nuwas,  the  lyric  and  bacchic 
poet  par  excellence  of  the  ‘Abbasld  Court.  This  fact  is  further  confirmed 
from  his  diary,  where  it  is  written  that  he  once  took  part  in  the  revelries 
of  the  Vizier  Al-MuhallabI,  drank  wine,  and  enjoyed  the  company  of  a 
songstress  all  night  long.2 

Apart  from  the  eulogies  based  on  hackneyed  principles  commonly 
adopted  by  the  poets  of  his  days,  as-Sahib  has  used  novel  methods  in  the 
Naslb  or  introductory  verses  of  the  Qasldas.  Contrary  to  the  old  way  of 
weeping  at  the  ‘  atldl  (ruins)  or  describing  the  hardships  suffered  by  the 
poet  on  his  way  to  his  patron,  as-Sahib  begins  some  of  his  Qasldas  with 
an  imaginary  conversation  between  himself  and  his  lady-love  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.3 


-L*.  U  I  U  (  0  ) 

J>J  1  j  \  c-  I  wJLi  v-Jui 

J  y» 

At*  clo!  jj 

JjbJI  y*  j 

**  y  I*  (l.) 

jlij  y  o-Vii'1  sjJli*  (/^) 

I 

JbJj  JU  Vo 

^  ^ y*  1  3)  ^ 

In  another  Qasida  he  begins  by  describing  how,  alter  the  departure 
of  his  lady-love,  he  spent  his  time  in  solitude  observing  the  rising  and  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  stars  during  nights  and  attending  to  the  sights  and  songs  of  nature 
during  days.  This  description  very  artfully  and  artistically  leads  to  the  "tur¬ 
ning  ”  calledj-aBtJl  or^QJly,.-*.  in  Arabic  or  _>Q  in  Persian  where  the  poet 


1.  See  Yatima,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  88-Q5. 

2.  Ibid.,  Vol.  11,  13  and  14. 

3.  Diwan,  a$-§Shib,  MS.,  p.  81. 
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tactfully  turns  to  explain  his  motif  as  in  the  following  verses 


«*■!  m'  loo  tj  dj  Y  ) 

Lij(i  r) 

C-  •>»  li  fr) 

*A,».  Ub  I 

fl^l  0>*>  (|o) 

^ ^JO  O^flLxJI  (JXdjI?  J 

d)jUA  (j  ^) 

«L~A~4  J  JhmJ  I  A-Ji>  U.  J»UO  3 

6  ^  Lu<  <Lv  I  «X*J  b  j  Lc>  *iJJ  lx&  ^  ^  ^ 

J.»l  U  If  ^-k*'  CI-)  luHl^SC^  I 


d-ijA  i  OjJaJI  jUj  (^  a  ) 

»Xaaj  I  o  «Adw 

cTb^  jlj  ^  q) 


»X?T.440  d  «X**< 


■Xx-kv^sliJ  (^«Xfc*4#  CuL*>j«Xa)  ^  ^ 

(i-U  (J-^-i  iSj^z  O-Xrfi!  Ji  j 

l^j  JJ>J  V**  ^4^  | J-f-J  I  c*i  .Ail  (y1  ) 

•tiji  jmJ  ,\*  L-iJaJ!  jjyi^JuS  j 
*  L^lj  y  ,**31  c^j  (r) 

Jju  I  ^A>  ^Jj  ,^>c3  I  Jju  JLt  Lj 

J«3  *>■"»  ^  kjiJI  -Xr>(r) 
X>  J— -a  J  ^  O ^iaj  I  l^f  jS  (jlj 

tT~£'^  (0) 

■Xjc  *Aj  ^ 

<4  i  JJ«k  (\ ) 

J3L»  ys  j  I  JUc-  £  y 

V"*b  .>*  J  (^l) 

•X^uw  Jl3  Ij  *X^whi  Aa^4>j 

W  ^  r^1  a  o^-5^1  (a) 

c.^*vJ  I  0^*^  ^ A>  b  X 

o-^jj  c-jIj  (<*) 

-L— *  fr  I  j-y£X?tJ  lj  ^  Li 

^1  JJij  (s  ,) 

jS^ j  ^  1 3 1 

(l  \  ) 

^ j^xj  I  l&  j  L^-.  ! 


^l^ofcTol  (r  .) 

1«X*X  ji  3  ^  {j****  ?.  ijr*  ‘^'J  ^3 

The  style  and  sentiments  of  these  Qasldas  suggest  that  they  were 
written  on  the  Persian  model.  Not  only  these  two  Qasldas  but  also  the 
panegyrics  which  as-Sahib  wrote  to  glorify  his  patrons  (viz.,  ibn  al-'Amld, 
Muayyad-ad-Dowla  and  ‘Adad-ad-Dowla)2  sound  quite  like  Persian 
Qasldas.  There  is  the  same  continuity  of  thought  and  logical  connection 
between  the  series  of  his  verses  as  is  found  in  the  Persian  Mathnawl.  For 
example,  welcoming  the  arrival  of  ibn  al-'Amld  to  Isfahan  our  poet  says  : — 


•VjX  VI  d  lfj(r) 

*i  j  du  y  b  Ul.  jl*J  If 

lfl.fl  jAll  4, X*  ...U‘  (fy  J 

Jja  I  j  U:  jjcm,  3  a  jA*J 


XjLui  J  LitXiU  !  |*<Xf  ^ 

<*J  Jo  3  O y>*  LJjJ  I  Ic  &  3 

Ia  j  La-  3  Iy+  L>fci  (y 


u r* 


bj  J  6 *3?-  Cx4 


1.  Dtwdti ,  as-$al?ib,  MS.,  p.  i. 

2.  Yatima ,  Vo).  Ill,  p.  6,  99,  and  100. 
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^  Lm.  l-'j  (_£*■(*! )  *~f-  lihij  cJ  j  L»(0) 

*iif  s.U  J  V  U.J_, 

3  Ajl^^  > 1  .  J 

The  small  poems,  or  rather  poetical  pieces,  composed  by  as-Sahib  either 
to  applaud  his  friends  or  to  deprecate  his  foes  are  similar  to  his  Qasldas  in 
ideas  and  sentiments.1 2 

But  his  style  in  the  odes,  addressed  by  him  to  the  members  of  the 
Prophet’s  family,  is  peculiarly  pleasing.  The  religious  feelings  and  emo¬ 
tions  of  as-Sahib  swell  and  rise  to  the  fullest  height  possible.  They  present 
his  scholastic  tendencies  and  expose  the  working  of  his  logical  mind  in 
religious  controversies.  He  would  not  impair  his  panegyrics  with  gross 
exaggerations.  Neither  would  he  indulge  in  empty  bombast  in  his  desire 
to  glorify  his  hero,  were  he  the  Khalif  ‘Aliy  himself.  For  example,  he 
relates  historical  events  in  which  the  greatest  and  bravest  hero  of  Islam  and 
the  fourth  Orthodox  Khalif  played  an  important  role  and  in  the  light  of 
these  events  he  points  out  the  status  which  the  Khalif  ‘Aliy  enjoyed 
among  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet.  The  salient  points  which  he 
often  discusses  in  such  odes  are  : — 

1.  Khalif  ‘Aliy  was  the  first  of  all  the  Companions  to  embrace 
Islam,  and  he  was  by  appointment  the  executor  of  the  Prophet’s  will. 

2.  He  risked  his  life  and  slept  in  the  bed  of  the  Prophet  when  his 
enemies  had  encircled  his  house  to  murder  him. 

3.  He  is  unequalled  in  religious  as  well  as  worldly  lore,  according 
to  the  Prophet’s  saying  :  “  I  am  the  city  of  learning  and  ‘Aliy  is  its  gate.” 

4.  There  was  none  like  ‘Aliy  in  piety,  munificence,  and  knowledge 

of  law,  as  it  was  truly  said  of  him  that  (  J  ,  “  if  there 

had  been  no  ‘Aliy  we  should  have  blundered  in  our  legal  judgements.” 
See  the  verse  of  as-Sahib  in  MS.  Diwdn,  p.  109. 

5.  He  had  no  rival  in  bravery,  proofs  of  which  were  observed  in 
the  battles  of  ‘Uhad,  Badr,  Ahzab,  Khaibar.  al-Jamal  and  Nahrawan 
{in  the  last  of  which  he  defeated  ‘Amr,  surnamed  the  Bold). 

6.  None  could  vie  with  him  in  patience,  an  example  of  which 
was  the  day  at  Siffin  when  all  his  army  had  deserted  him. 

7.  Nobody  can  equal  his  greatness,  because  the  Prophet  fraternized 
with  him  and  gave  him  the  position  which  was  enjoyed  by  Harun  (Aaron) 
in  regard  to  Moses,  and  futhermore  the  Prophet  gave  his  dearest  daughter 
Fatimat  az-Zahra’  in  marriage  to  him. 

8.  The  Prophet’s  alleged  appointment  of  ‘Aliy  as  his  successor 

1,  Yatima,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  6. 

2.  Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  97,  98,  104,  105,  107  and  see  Vol.  II,  p.  100. 
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at  Ghadir-al-Khumm  according  to  a  Shi'ite  Tradition  which  asserts  that 
the  Prophet  declared  :  Ally  is  also  master  of  whomsoever  I  am  master. 

9.  It  was  on  his  account  only  that  the  Prophet  caused  the  sun 
to  remain  in  the  horizon  without  setting. 

10.  The  Khalif,  'Ally  collected  the  Qur'an  and  interpreted  it  in 
the  best  possible  manner.  The  verses  in  which  the  above  facts  are  men¬ 


tioned  are  : — 
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These  poems  were  composed  extempore  probably  with  a  view  to  their 
being  sung  by  as-Sahib’s  favourite  singers  al-Kufiy  and  al-MakJkiy, 
whom  he  often  asks  to  sing  or  recite  in  the  terminal  lines  of  his  Odes.1 
In  them  and  in  similar  verses  the  arguments  listed  above  regarding 
Khalif  ‘Ally’s  superiority  are  repeated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  them 
quite  monotonous.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the  poet’s  intense  love  for 
‘Aliy  and  partly  to  the  uncontrollable  feelings  aroused  by  his  vast  study  of 
the  religious  literature.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  as-Sahib  was  a 
sincere  adherent  of  the  Prophet  and  his  family  ;  and  he  held  them  in 
so  great  a  regard  and  reverence  that  he  says  :  2 

1.  I  love  the  Prophet  and  his  ojJj 

family  because  I  am  born  (the  real 

son  of  my  father)  according  to  the  J 

laws  of  nature. 


2.  Should  a  father  doubt  if  a  child  of  his  was  really  his  own,  the  surest 
sign  (for  his  doubt)  would  be  that  that  child  hated  his  (reputed 
father’s)  family  (and  descendants). 

Such  sentiments  were  certainly  deep  rooted  in  his  heart,  for  he  says  : 

If  they  (the  people)  could  search  Ijfj  ^ 

my  heart,  they  would  find  (grafted)  f  .  * 

in  its  midst  (nothing  but)  two  lines  3  •  ^  ^  ^  J*  <_«•. 

unwritten  by  the  hands  of  any  mortal  :  (one  line  being)  ‘  ‘  the  love  of 
‘Ally  ibn- Abl-Talib  (by  me),”  (and  the  other)  “  the  love  of  my  master 
Abl-Talib  (for  me).” 

His  enthusiasm  for  the  love  of  ‘Ally  is  further  intensified  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  verses. 


It  is  the  love  of  ‘Ally  i  bn  -  Abl- 
Talib  that  leads  to  Paradise. 

Hell  is  made  very  hot  for  those 
who  hate  him  (‘Aliy).  None  can 
keep  them  from  its  fire.4 


^  (  Ja-  1  -  — - 

Ai*JI  aJ_,  t^fjl  '  t  1  4JJ  -W-^J  1  J 

A ^.11  Aii  1  AA-.X:  Aj  f  .r, 0 > 


And  all  praise  be  to  God  that  I  am  among  those  who  have 
sworn  allegiance  to ‘Aliy.  And  this  is  the  bounty  of  God. 

If  my  faith  in  the  fact  that  ‘Aliy  was  superior  to  all  other  Compa¬ 
nions  of  the  Prophet,  be  a  deviation  (from  the  path  of  established  tradi¬ 
tion,  I  do  not  care  it).  I  would  rather  let  the  curse  of  God  fall  on  such 
a  tradition  established  though  it  be. 

This  love  of  the  Khalif  ‘Aliy  in  as-Sahib  sometimes  led  him  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  decency,  and  he  then  did  not  scruple  to  abuse  downright  those 

i.  See  last  lines  of  the  Qasidasin  Diwdn,  a$  -$abib  MS.,  A$afiya. 

a.  Diwdn,  a$-§&hib,  MS.,  97* 

3.  Yatima,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  98. 

4.  Diwdn,  a?-§&hib,  p.  104,  and  Yatima ,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  106. 
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whom  he  believed  to  be  the  opponents  of  his  beloved  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  •  The  main  targets  of  his  curses  were  Banu’l 

Harb  (literally  meaning  ‘  ‘  children  of  war  ”),  viz.,  Mu'awiyah  and  his 
family,  of  whom  he  says  : — 

If  I  would  not  go  to  war  against  WT  ^  dl 

the  warring Harbis  (of  the  house  of  .  , , 

Harb)  then  let  my  forefathers  disown  '  3  *  • 

me  as  their  descendant.  X J*  o 

If  I  ever  cease  to  anathematize  .  r-  „  „  M(  ” 

them  let  it  then  be  considered  that  ^ 

I  have  renounced  1‘tezal  (Mu'tazila  belief)— and  to  renounce  it  is 
heresy  in  itself. 

As-Sahib  works  himself  into  a  rage  as  if  he  was  a  mad  man  whenever 
the  name  of  Mu'awiyah  is  mentioned,  as  in  the  following  verses.1 2 

Ijls  I  ob  ei-tu.  ilU  "i/l  I 

£  c-Sb  lj|  OL  j5  <J  U  ojdx**  j  c-jjL.  Xi 

iiS !Af~U  IjT  Jjbti  ^  j  I  a*  -lit  j 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  weight  of  his 
anger  and  opposition  was  the  actual  fact  that  the  Khilafat  was  usurped  by 
Mu'awiyah.  As  an  instance  we  may  quote  : — 

And  all  people  are  blind  (in-  VJjli  J  Uj  ^  3 

considerate).3  (How  could)  a  blind  ij^oKL 

man  come  out  without  a  guiding 
leader  ? 

Ibn-Hind  (Mu'awiyah)  could  not  have  aspired  to  the  Khilafat,  if  he 
had  been  grateful  (or  obedient  to  God  and  his  Prophet). 

The  real  cause  of  all  disputes,  intrigues,  and  wars  was  what  may  be 
called  “  the  clannishness  of  the  Arab  race.”  Every  Arab  quite  uncons¬ 
ciously  thought  of  his  own  clan  (  -OuJ  )  first  of  all  and  put  it  before 

his  country  and  even  before  his  religion.  Mu'awiyah  was  of  Banu-Harb 
and  Hadrat  ‘Ally  was  of  Banu-Hashim.  That  was  the  prime  cause  of 
quarrel  between  the  members  and  followers  of  the  two  clans.  This  reason 
could  hardly  be  understood  by  the  people  in  those  days  ;  but  our  poet- 
politician  had  understood  it  clearly,  as  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
claim  of  Hadrat  ‘Aliy  to  the  Khilafat  was  made  an  object  of  dispute  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  enmity  which  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  clans  had  concealed 
in  their  hearts  fora  longtime  ever  since,  if  not  even  before,  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Hadrat  ‘Uthman.  The  verses  in  which  these  views  are  expres¬ 
sed  are  : — 4 

By  God,  they  (people)  would  j  ^  fbVl  J*  j* 

1.  Ditvan,  a$-Sahib,  MS,,  p.  116. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  1 1 8, 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  125. 

4.  Ibid.,  MS.,  p.  105. 
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i  jb) 


vi 


not  have  denied  his  (‘Aliy’s)  claim  jUu,: 

(to  the  Khilafat) — a  claim  which  '  * 

will  for  ever  remain  an  established  fact,  except  for  the  reason  that  they 
concealed  age-old  enmities  and  hatred  in  their  hearts. 

Again  he  says  : — 


o~-* 


j  U  u 


‘^—*1  L>  Lb 


Further,  in  the  following  verses  the  poet-statesman  says  that  even  the 
Abbasids  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Umayyads  and  perpetrated  all 
sorts  of  cruelties  and  oppressions  against  the  Ahl-al-Bait  (the  people  of 
the  house  of  the  Prophet). 


Lj  {j*  JT 


^  ll  j  » *4.^1  ^ 


j  Lj  ikJ  I  (£y* i  l  j 


<r 


jJoi.  j Jjz-  ^LjJI  jjj  l:>li 
Ojj  1a  j]  J!  {y^  JL.U 

Ji  L>  ti jyo  V  J 
LkJ  l  AsyO.9  J)l 


Whether  such  condemnation  of  both  the  Umayyads  and  the  ‘  Abbasids 
for  their  severe  treatment  of  the  Fatimids  called  Sadats  is  just  or  not,  we 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself.  But  we  would  point  out  the 
most  striking  feature  of  all  his  sectarian  and  other  arguments.  Throughout 
his  Dlwdn  there  is  not  a  single  line  that  casts  any  serious  reflection  on  the 
first  three  Khalifs  (Abu-Bakr,  ‘Umar,  ‘Uthman)  although  there  are  some 
indirect  references  to  them  as  in  the  following  verses 
a?  I  dbvll  iJI  i^jL? 


\jj UbUeS  *Ci  JjiVl  jl_J 


LyUcJI  JS" 


1  fjii y-  d~*d* 

IflJ  tu.  ,1  I  -  f. 


J  .VjJ  l^yivaj  (  I  ).Jju  t» 

l_F-  j  bj  I  t^jJI 

d  -'t a '  I  ti  -^*1  tde5  edt* 
dtf-  dd  ^ ;  J* d* 


I?  lil  iiTi_p  jJLid* 


2  Ujti  j  L5CU  0U  V  T 

Such  references  as  are  found  in  the  above-verses  are  in  no  way 
disrespectful,  much  less  insulting.  They  indicate  simply  the  superiority 
of  ‘Aliy  in  certain  particular  attainments  only.  As-Sahib’s  book  Kitab-al- 
Imama  shows  that  he  as  a  devout  Muslim  did  not  differentiate  between 
Church  and  State — between  Khilafat  (a  political  and  legal  office)  and 
Imamat  (a  social  and  religious  portfolio) — because  he  is  therein  mentioned 
as  having  confirmed  the  Imamat  of  the  first  three  Khalifs  also.  Of 
course,  our  erudite  scholar  believed  Hadrat  ‘All  to  be  a  more  suitable 
dignitary  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  for  the  exercise  of  the  high 
function  of  the  Khilafat  or  Imamat.  Yet  he  probably  thought  that  the 


1.  Diwcin  a?-§ahib,  MS.  p.  117. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  77-88  and  109. 

3.  Ibid.,  MS.,  p.  123. 
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qualifications  which  Muslims  required  in  their  Khalifs  were  much  below 
the  standard  which  the  great  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet .  had 
inherited  and  acquired.  It  was  perhaps  this  sentiment  of  admiration  and 
reverence  that  made  him  go  so  far  as  to  sing 


And  his  (‘All’s)  position  (status) 
would  be  seen  to  be  even  above  that 
(required)  for  the  Imamat  could  any 
critical  judge  (examine  and  see)  his 


A—*  L»  if  I  dj*  ^ 

•il  II  t£  ji 

abilities  and  attainments. 


But  the  entire  absence  of  anything  indicating  any  grudge  against 
the  Orthodox  Khalifs  in  the  poems  of  one  who  was  a  leading  missionary 
of  the  Shl'a  creed,1  leads  us  to  believe  that  as-Sahib  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  had  no  objection  to  the  office  of  the  Khilafat  having  been  filled 
by  the  Khalifs.  Abu-Bakr,  ‘Umar,  and  ‘Uthman  successively.  This  belief 
finds  support  in  the  above-mentioned  book  entitled  Kitab-al-lmama, 
of  which  as-Sahib  himself  was  the  author.  According  to  all  bibliographers  it 
dealt  with  not  only  the  superior  qualifications  of  ‘All-ibn-Abi-Talib  but  also 
with  the  ratification  or  authentication  of  the  Imamat  of  his  (‘Aliy’s)  pre¬ 
decessors.2  Unfortunately  this  highly  important  work  of  ibn-‘Abbad,  the 
Tafdili  Shl'a,  has  not  comedown  to  us.  But  its  subject-matter  as  describ¬ 
ed  in  the  bibliographies  clearly  explains  the  belief  held  by  him  regard¬ 
ing  the  vexed  question  of  Khilafat.  If  what  we  are  told  of  that  book’s 
contents  be  correct  — and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  otherwise — then 
it  was  the  opinion  of  as-Sahib  that  each  of  the  four  Khalifs  had 
equal  right  by  Bay ‘at — a  sort  of  election — to  be  the  Khalifa  or  ’Imam 
according  to  the  Islamic  theory  of  election,  nevertheless  ‘Ally  was  much 
more  competent  to  hold  and  exercise  the  office  than  any  of  his  predec¬ 
essors.  Ibn-‘Abbad  understood  quite  well  what  the  general  public  of  his 
time  did  not  understand,  viz.,  that  to  have  a  legal  right  to  hold  an  office 
was  one  thing  and  to  be  competent  or  fit  to  hold  it  was  quite  another. 
He  therefore  scrupulously  abstained  from  abusing  the  first  three  Khalifas, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  abusing  Mu'awiyah  downright.  The 
poems  of  as-Sahib  give  us  the  impression  that  to  him  Mu'awiyah’s 
struggle  with  Hadrat  ‘All  for  the  Khilafat  was  a  grave  scandal  and 
treason,  and  therefore  that  usurper  deserved  every  curse  and  imprecation. 
To  the  objection  of  the  Kharijites  who  held  that  ‘All,  the  duly  elected 
Khalif,  should  not  have  resigned  and  should  not  have  consented  to  arbi¬ 
tration  by  any  one  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  Mu'awiyh  himself  to  the 
Khilafat.  as-Sahib’s  answer  and  justification  was  : — 


1.  In  Risalat-al-1r§had,  p.  31,  is  mentioned: — 

1  &.)  J* lr  jsj \ 2  j Ijl—  I  It  y  j  x*  £  j j  1  j  jy  1  ^ 

.  Jb.il  w*  «.)  I  j 

See  also  Ydqui,  Vol.  11,  p.  300.  ' 

2.  See  as-Sahib’s  works  on  pages  19 1  and  192. 
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He  (‘Aliy)  was  entrusted  with  the  j  ^.yi  i 

affairs  of  the  people  whom  he  ...  ...  '  . 

(out  of  sheer  love)  would  not  desert.1  ""  c-r>  v  ^  J  ^ 

Yet  he  who  takes  great  responsibilities  upon  himself  very  often 
doubts  (his  ability  to  discharge  them). 

Hence  it  was  that  Hadrat  ‘All  consented  to  arbitration  out  of  love 
and  modesty  and  not  weakness.  Thus  concerning  the  vexed  and  much 
disputed  question  of  the  Khilafat.  the  doctrine  of  as-Sahib  was  quite 
unlike  the  popular  doctrines  that  obtained  ordinary  Shi'as. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  his  Mu'tazilite  beliefs.  In  one  of  his  Qasldas, 
as-Sahib  declares  : — 

She  asked  me  what  religion  I  ^  jyu  ^ j  ^  o_^l 

had  chosen  to  gain  salvation  21.^  .  a  .. 

So  I  answered  :  “  I  am  a  Shi'te  ^ ^  w  _ 
as  well  as  a  Mu'tazilite  ”  (the  Party  of  Unity  and  Justice). 

In  another  Qasida,  as-Sahib  says  : — 

“  Praise  be  to  Providence  who  ...  .  n 

has  no  rival  and  who  is  beyond  the  ,  V 

shortcomings  of  (His)  creatures.  &  df  J 

I  believe  in  His  unity  and  justice  yi  I  j  Jo*!  U 

and  I  trust  in  His  promise  as  much  3JUiyi  j|  j 
as  I  fear  his  warnings. 


JL»  I 

j^^JI  j  jJ!  J  Jj-UoJIj 


JjuJ  l 


Regarding  the  existence  of  God  and  His  Unity  he  asserts  : — 


V!«uU  Vj  ys 

jUa?l  V  j  jjJ  Vj 
OL*jV J  Orr**  VjOfc> 


jClrl  J 

jJLj 

j  Uaj  Vi  j  do’  1^ jx- 

*0  Vj 

or 


y*  0  L«  ^ix 


J-*.  UJ I  I  I 

•X».)  ^Jl  d  ^i)l  I 

oljjl  Ji  JOJI  olJJ!  pJUJI 
4oVT  V  j  cn2-  (5^, 


VyJ  1 


J  Cr*  jit* 

jiSJJI  cJ 

I  djjj  I  I  J  J 

jVji  i  cWI* 

jUti  “i/l  j  rA*-*  J 


k)i  -u 


)  Ua-*  V  I  J  I 


These  facts  are  described  in  another  Qasida  as  follows  : — 

*?***>  or  or  o!  <3*^1 

Cr*  J  ^  j  <jl  <^5*-^  3-.  J-Sj!  j 


1.  Dlwan,  a$-§ahib,  MS.,  p.  18. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  81. 


3.  Ibid.,  p.  85. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  86-87. 
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p-***?*^  *U)I  Jl?  jJ\j 

Jr1  0^  j*k> 

^jjl  (jl  j 

Jijj\  |i| 

<iS~jZ+~i  <j3*X«j  ^*wJ  U»  Aa) 

«^9bL>#.  L*  I y~j  1  <Ai' 

aLl#  ^  *0)  I  .0  l;  l*ts  _5 
l*- <5 jJI  olJJI  ^JUJI^A 


bb  'jA&ei I  J  AmmmJIj 
-k*jf  JjjJlj  -Laj.x)I  (j  ^li 

a£L*  «a.».  ^jikJI  cjj  ojyJl 
j  o  U-pflJ !  (J  j  lj  ^!j  -tf  j 

«ka*a-J  J  cS>fr.  *A)I  JjAJ 
0£\>*  "Ult  AjjJ  iJUb  j 

p^i*l  Ca**^**»i  I  ^  S*0  L> 

•Utl  J  Oj^s  ^ 

«;•*»  ,^/JI  Jl?  ^T  J 

•A*4*3t^>  j^*4»afc»  4jj  I  3 


jxj  pi*JI  J!  |  4jjl  ol  j 

Further,  in  a  dialogue  he  recites  : — 

lx*vk  Alo|  jJ  L  J  cJl?  I _ ■>■>-  I  A-JI  IjX.  Jj  cJl? 

JjVl  d  ^  L*oAl  oJui  J~-»  j>£-  V3?  JjV  cJujj 

U  aju»  oT,aJI  (J  J^aJI  ^  cJU  Jju  j3  j  A^ijS  v^Jl» 

jjj*  Jjjf  All  I  ii5  b  c-lsi  Jjl*  a^^c.  J^.  Js  cJla? 

^1  A*J  ^iieJ!  (J^b  jjJ  l?  c^J  l?  j*l  dJf"  b  jJ  ^1  cbl? 

2  J-wft31  c-i^t  A~Ji  y  l^Juj9  ^Jj&li  ^Jpla.  <Jj  C*Ia? 

The  sum-total  of  the  doctrines  stated  in  the  above  verses  is:  u  That 
this  highly  organized  and  very  systematic  universe  manifests  the  existence 
of  its  Creator,  and  the  perfect  order  that  prevails  in  it  denotes  that  there  can 
be  but  one  God,  who  has  no  rival  and  who  is  neither  an  accident  nor  a  sub¬ 
stance.  No  one  can  see  Him  face  to  face.  It  is  entirely  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  human  intellect  to  comprehend  His  nature.  God  sees  and  hears 
without  the  help  of  any  instrument.  The  Qur’an  is  the  word  of  Allah  and 
is  a  created  word  indeed.  Muhammad  (peace  be  upon  him  !)  is  the  best 
of  the  Messengers  of  Allah.  A  miracle  for  his  people  is  the  Qur’an.  It 
was  he  who  established  the  true  religion  (Islam)  and  guided  (men)  to  the 
right  path  of  Allah.” 

The  above-mentioned  ideas  which  as-Sahib  entertained  about  the 
Prophet  are  expressed  in  the  following  lines  : — 3 
aj  Jj^jJI  (J  lj  cJU 

jy^fl  ye-  3sj  ub*)!  cJi4  J^JI  ibLJ! «u*J  cJ & 

Similarly  he  says  : — 

JjL  fl?l  <fJi  j^4  ^UJ  j 

^  JUio’  ^  j  J&)  I  oU?  ^j\  3  >U^4  ^Jl  J 

x.  Dxwant  as-^ahib,  MS.,  pp.  77-81. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  81-85. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  83. 

4.  So  it  is  written  in  the  Diwan,  it  is  probably  for  the  sake  of  metrical  necessity  that  Qur’&n  is  pronoun- 
ced  Q-  'ran  (  oljill  cJ?  ). 
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'  a  ‘  ^ pj  6 jlj 

*'^ii  I  ,j-*  k-i/o  j«.) 


All  these  tenets  are  common  to  the  Mu'tazilites,  but  as-Sahib’s  belief 
in  predestination  seems  to  have  undergone  a  change  during  the  course  of 
his  long  life.  His  early  views  about  free-will  were  like  those  of  other  Mu'tazi- 
lites,  viz.,  that  (1)  man  is  the  maker  of  his  own  actions,  (2)  God  is  not  the 
author  of  evil,  and  (3)  He  will  not  punish  His  creatures  except  for  actions 
within  their  control.  These  doctrines  of  as-Sahib  found  expression  in 
the  following  verses  : — 


dill  Oj£i  V  |*J  J  cJtf 

J**  ^  lAV  °^2il 

jr^-  Lvdii  c~H» 

lP J  lt*  lt***^*  fP  ^ 


2  <d)l  61  6 

13  y,  LJ^U  cJU 
j  c.  LL> 


As-Sahib  seems  to  have  so  fanatically  adhered  to  these  tenets  that  he 
says  : — 

“  Slap  the  fatalist  who  is  pleased 
with  his  evil  fate  ! 


lySUj 

3  Jii  C* 


< -jJ  I  j\>ad  I  1 
U*  (J  U*  1 3  li 


And  when  he  says :  Why  did 
you  do  so  ? 

Then  say  !  So  it  was  decreed. 

But  in  the.  course  of  time  his  faith  in  free-will  appears  to  have  dwindled 
to  a  vanishing  point,  as  in  the  following  lines  : — 


I  am  known  to  belong  in  religion  d';J  Jd-^Vc-b" 

to  the  Party  of  Justice, 1 2 3  4  ijUiAu^iJio  oia 

While  the  country  of  ‘Iraq  is  graced  with  the  presence  of  Peo¬ 
ples  who  love  my  masters  !  (Ahl-al  Bait). 

And  I  am  subjected  by  this  love  to  such  heavy  responsibilities  that  I 
have  been  compelled  to  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  Fatalism. 

Again  he  seems  to  say  that  he  began  as  a  believer  in  Free-will  but  ended 
as  a  Determinist  : 


For  a  long  time  I  had  been  a  Jyl  lyo 

believer  in  the  freedom  of  man  in  j  iU  &  \3 

his  actions. 


1.  Diwdti.,  MS.,  p.  81. 

2.  In  the  Diwdn,  a§-§<Lhib,  MS.,  (  ^-mJ\  It  may  be  either  (  ^  U  I  or  | 

3.  Mufyd4ardt-al-Udabd,  Vol.  II,  p.  185, 

4.  Risdlat  al-Irsfa&d,  p.  24. 
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And  I  held  that  Fatalism  was 
wrong  and  dastardly,  1 2  **U»j  ^ 

But  since  I  lost  my  own  will  in  the  love  of  a  damsel, 

I  have  surrendered  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Fatalists. 

Here  one  may  advert  to  an  explanation  that  the  lines  quoted  might 
have  been  a  mere  fancy  of  the  poet’s  mind  in  one  of  its  weak  and  sporting 
moments,  and  so  they  could  not  represent  the  actual  belief  of  as-Sahib. 
But  such  an  explanation  cannot  fit  in  with  the  following  verses  of  poem 
which  was  composed  solemnly  after  the  astrologer  had  predicted  the  signs 
of  the  year  in  which  as-Sahib  might  die.  The  poem  runs  as  follows  : — 

O!  Owner  of  souls  and  bodies,  jJU-j  ,»l~» 


O  !  Creator  of  stars  and  their 
portents, 

O  !  Ruler  of  light  and  darkness 
1  do  not  ask  Jupiter  to  reward  me, 
Nor  am  I  afraid  of  the  harm 
which  Mars  might  do  me. 


icij 

f  Vcu~S  I  Li 


J  ct.yn  U 

I (*bft  i 

jijj  iustjb  j  j 

2  j* I  ajT  3  J 


And  verily  the  stars  are  nothing 
but  symbols  (of  probability), 

(Nevertheless)  true  knowledge  lies  with  the  all-knowing  Lord  only. 
O  !  lord  !  Save  me  from  all  ailments 


And  keep  me  away  from  the  vicissitudes 

Of  life  and  from  the  weaknesses  leading  to  crimes  and  sins. 

Bestow  upon  me  increasing  aptitude  for  loving  the  Chosen  One 
(the  Prophet),  his  cousin  (Aliy),  and  his  noble  family. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  verses  that  as-Sahib  in  his  old  age  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  God  was  not  only  the  Creator  of  souls,  bodies 
and  stars,  but  also  of  the  astrological  influences  and  effects.  He  believed 
also  that  God  could  save  man  from  committing  crimes  and  sins  if  He  so 
desired.  Thus,  the  conception  of  free-will  in  as-Sahib’s  mind  was  so  much 
narrowed  down  that  in  his  old  age  he  surrenders  his  will  entirely  to  the 
will  of  God  and  says  : — 


When  the  help  of  one 
Who  has  ordained  the  motion 
of  the  planets  is  with  me, 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  planetary 
influences. 


1 

twljljl  I— £  .tfc- 


In  Thee  O  !  Lord  of  Heaven,  is  my  trust, 


1.  Valima.Vol.  Ill,  p.  106  and  Riadlat  al-Jrshad,  p.  24. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  in. 
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So  protect  me  from  the  evil  effects  of  disastrous  calamities. 

In  the  lipes  quoted  above,  although  as-Sahib  says  unconcernedly 
that  he  is  not  afraid  of  the  evil  influence  of  planets  and  stars,  yet  he  fer¬ 
vently  seeks  the  help  and  protection  of  God  against  the  evils  caused  by 
them.  It  is  evident  that  he  did  not  deny  the  reality  of  planetary  influence 
on  man’s  actions.  In  other  words  he  admits  that  there  are  certain  objects 
in  heaven  which  not  only  are  beyond  human  control  but  also  have  power 
to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  man’s  will.  He  therefore  appears  in  his 
later  poems  more  like  an  advocate  of  the  theory  of  Fatalism  than  like  a 
supporter,  as  he  is  generally  held  to  be,  of  the  theory  of  Free-Will. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case,  the  year  of  as-Sahib’s  death  as  foretold 
by  the  astrologers  came  and  went  without  doing  him  any  harm.  But,  at 
last,  the  year  of  the  predestined  day  (20th  Safar  385  A.H.)  did  come,  in 
which  passed  away  the  soul  of  the  greatest  genius  of  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Hijra  era,  who  combined  in  himself  the  characters  of  a  great  Vizier,  a 
brilliant  poet,  a  discerning  critic,  a  learned  theologian,  and  a  devout 
champion  of  the  House  of  the  Prophet. 

The  day  of  as-Sahib’s  burial  at  Ar-Ray  was  widely  commemorated. 
Elegies  on  his  death  were  written  and  recited  by  eminent  poets  of  the  time. 
One  of  them  paid  his  tribute  thus  : — 

With  his  death  died  learning,  j  JUJI  oU 

and  noble  deeds.  So  farewell  to  i  juJI  Ul 

learning  and  noble  deeds.  r  J  J  ^ 

M.  A.  Mu‘!d  Khan. 


i.  See  Yalima,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  u8.  I  should  mention  here  that  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Nawab  Sir  Amin 
Jung  Bahadur,  Member  of  Islamic  Culture  Board,  for  the  valuable  help  he  has  rendered  in  our  revising 
and  reading  proof  of  this  article. 


ON  THE  MARGIN: 


(0 

MUNSHI,  THE  AUTHOR  OF  SUSSl  PUNNGN 

LOOKING  through  the  article1  by  the  late  Dr.  Hidayet  Hosain  on 
Sa‘id  Nama,  published  in  the  October,  r942,  issue  of  Islamic  Culture, 
I  find  that  he  has  included  oh  in  the  list  of  books  written  by 

Munshi  Jaswant  Rai,  the  author  of  Sa‘id  Nama.2  This  is  not  correct. 
It  is  a  fact  that  a  poet  with  the  takhallus  of  Munshi  wrote  the  popular 
romance  of  SassI  and  Punnun,  but  it  was  not  Munshi  Jaswant  Rai.  To 
me  it  appears  that  Sprenger  is  the  originator  of  this  confusion  between 
the  two  Munshls.  In  his  notice  about  the  Diwan  of  Munshi  he  observes  ; 

{J~^  oUh  :  The  Dywan  of  Jeswant  Ray  Munshv.  He  is  probably 

identical  with  the  author  of  Sassy  and  Pami.  He  made  a  fair  copy  of 
his  Dywan  in  1124. 

Contents:  Ghazals,  150  pp.  and  a  short  prose  composition.  Begin¬ 
ning  : 

L»  o4j  (A*:  j  L.  XiL  jj  j»Uj  (_jl 

And  then  in  his  notice  about  oh  Sprenger  remarks  : 

Sassy  and  Pami,  a  story  in  verse  composed  in  1140  by  Munshy 
who  was  familiarly  known  asAnderjyt,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
the  preceding  poet.  The  author  gives  us  the  following  account  him¬ 
self  : 

JL  L  ^J***m4 

1.  Gleanings  from  Sa'id  Nama,  a  History  of  Sa'ddat  Allah  Khan. 

2.  HidSyet  fdosain,  Islamic  Culture ,  October,  1942,  pp,  430-41. 

3.  Sprenger,  A.,  A  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic ,  Persian  and  Hindustany  Manuscripts  of  the  Libraries  of  the 
King  of  Oudh,  p.  507.  The  verse  is  not  properly  quoted.  The  first  hemistich  should  have  been  : 

b  0  U  i  J  ^  j*  ^  l>  j  jO  ^  i 

as  can  be  verified  from  the  India  Office  Library  MSS.  No.  1695. 


'i/-* 

<— ^y  j 

Sj5  l-Uo— J  jl  djf 

(J  U 1  li  ^  l*i  Us- 
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\  **  -  Ob>  ^  is** 

1  _5  ^ya  9  O  0  ^ 

^  U  Lm  ©b*>  ^c  ^  0  b*  >x> 5^ 


c^-ib^  c-c*)  ci^jb  jl  j^4>^ 
O  ^  3  l«U£  jc 

OUc—,  jjii  jl  ^LU-  ,y» 


Ethe  has  obviously  taken  a  hint  from  Sprenger  and  commenting  on 
Diwan-e-Munshi  says  : 

Lyrical  poems  by  Jaswant  Rai  Munshi  who  made  a  fair  copy  of 
his  dxwdn  in  A.H.  1124  (A.D.  1712),  and  is  probably  identical  with 
the  author  of  the  popular  epopee,  j  ^ —  ,  which  was  completed 

A.H.  1140  (A.D.  1727-1728).1  2 

Thus  the  confusion  between  Munshi,  the  author  of  Sa'id  Nama,  and 
Munshi,  the  author  of  Sassi  Punnun,  has  been  perpetuated,  and  the  late 
Dr.  Hidayet  Hosain  was  led  to  believe  that  both  the  Munshls  were  one 
and  the  same  person.  But  in  fact  Munshi,  the  author  of  Sassi  Punnun, 
is  a  totally  different  person  from  the  Munshi  who  wrote  Sa'id  Nama. 
The  following  evidence  will  bear  this  out. 

As  has  been  stated  by  the  late  Dr.  Hidayet  Hosain,  on  the  authority  of 
the  author  of  Sa'id  Nama,  the  full  name  of  the  author  was  Munshi  Jas¬ 
want  Rai,  who  went  to  the  Carnatic  from  Lahore  in  A.H.  1 1 18  (A.D.  1706), 
and  recited  a  Qasida  before  the  Nawab,  Sa'adat  Allah  Khan,  which  he 
had  composed  in  his  praise.  The  Nawab  was  highly  pleased  with  his 
poem  and  took  the  poet  under  his  patronage.  But  from  Sassi  Punnun 
referred  to  by  the  late  Dr.  Hidayet  Hosain,  Sprenger,  and  Ethe,  we  find 
that  the  full  name  of  the  author  of  this  popular  romance  is  Munshi  Inderjit. 
As  far  as  I  know  only  two  manuscript  copies  of  the  work  are  extant.  One 
has  been  lent  to  me  by  my  learned  friend  Ghulam  Dastaglr  Nami,  of  Lahore, 
and  the  other  is  preserved  in  the  Shiran!  Collection  of  the  Panjab  Uni¬ 
versity  Library  (No.  653  of  the  ShlranI  Collection).  The  author  of  the 
work  gives  some  account  of  his  life  in  the  following  lines  : 

jS  I,/-*  ‘-““l  *— — »•  j4il 

ujl _$  ju,  a . ,rt j  j  s  j&S  aid  j  s  ^  S  ykj 

yp  L*.'  I  y)  tt  1 1 "  -  -  ■■  ■*  ykj  j  I  l 

d L*  L  p -1 d  L3 I  i-  j\i  j  S Li  d 

^^Kc.  Ij  fdtc  V'd*  I  h*. y  jdj 

*  *  -  j  ^  •  **  -  ■*  .Xu.  I  .  \  Sji  ^ k  j  1  s  j  1  ^ 

j d frjtt j  f  2 j.!  jl j+a  f  (ys*'  I 


d)L*^l  jd-113^  d!j!p&  ljl«Ad  did  Ju-^JlAy- 

*3*^  J  *1^  tr-dj-5  >  I?  (pdyi  Jk  IJtJ\ 


1.  Ibid.,  p.  508. 

2.  Eth£,  H.,  Catalogue  of  the  Persian  Manuscripts  in  the  I.O. 
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1  U  *Iiij  I  Jj  x,  Wl  U‘  jjl  jl 

..  ■  j  ^  ^L>-  j**  ^.1  A^U.  jl  ^ I 

O  l:,..ir  j  y.  I  ^  j  jl  j  If.  O  Ua-4  j  .L  j  L.  U  I  j  ^ 

^  Ia  Ljw  0  Lt  1^  ®  Ei.  O  •••*  ^jL  J  I  £}*" 

The  contents  of  these  verses  boiled  down  would  come  to  this  :  The 
writer  of  these  verses  was  commonly  known  as  Inderjlt,  who  employed 
the  takhallus  of  Munshl  in  his  verses.  He  belonged  to  Nakodar,  a  town  in 
the  Panjab.  He  left  his  town  and  spent  nineteen  years  with  Shaikh  ‘Alam 
(probably  in  Lahore,  as  will  be  explained  presently),  and  when  the  Shaikh 
passed  away  Sayyid  Shahamat  Khan  took  the  poet  under  his  protection. 
Then  the  poet  became  Munshl  to  Nawab  ‘Abdus-Samad  Khan  and  wrote 
Sassi  Punnun,  in  Ramadan  of  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Muhammad 
Shah. 

We  also  learn  from  the  poet’s  account  that  he  travelled  from  Lahore  to 
Multan  with  the  Nawab  in  A.H.  1140  (A.D.  1727),  when  he  settled  down 
in  Multan,  and  wrote  the  mathnavi. 


J  J  jA  J  1  <0 

(JG  J  j  \yt>  i£j> eA 

lt* 

<~j\  2  Li 

J)  2  Li  j  4 

1  y> 

0  1 

\  jLL» 

4j 

jiLcj 

A  I^A 

J 

&  cSj  V:  y 

0  ll 

Ajk. 

dl<U.  j 

oLLv 

oty- 

j  L  fy**  0  LL. 

A_>. 

(**  j 1 

c-j  L^oLijl-SL \^y,  •Lj 

3r>  -» 

3  Ll  l^w 

Oh*** 

4  JUJ 

cr 

j 1 2 3 4 5  r 

Muhammad  Shah  ascended  the  throne  in  A.H.  1131  (A.D.  1719). 
If,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  author,  the  mathnavi  was  being  written 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Muhammad  Shah,  it  was  begun  some¬ 
where  in  A.H.  1x40  (A.D.  1727)  and  was  completed  in  Ramadan  of  the 
same  year,  i.e.,  in  April  1727.  Now  this  is  the  year  in  which  the  poet 
travelled  with  Nawab  ‘Abdus-Samad  Khan  to  Multan,  and  became  his 
Munshl.  We  also  learn  from  other  sources6  that  Nawab  ‘Abdus-Samad 
Khan  was  appointed  governor  of  Multan  by  the  emperor  Muhammad 
Shah  in  A.H.  1138,  (A.D.  1725),  i.e.,  two  years  before  Munshl  Inderjlt 

1.  So  it  is  written  in  the  MS.,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  as  ^  I  —Ed.,  I.C. 

2.  Inderjlt,  Munshl.  Sassi  Punnun  (G.D.  Naml's  MS.). 

3.  fj is  written  in  the  MS.  It  is  probably  f  j>-  —Ed.,  I.C. 

4.  Inderjlt,  Mun§hl,  Sassi  Punnun  (G.D.  Naml's  MS.),  IT.  2  and  3. 

5.  Cf.  Ghulam  Husain  Khan,  Siyar  al-Muta’khkhirln,  (English  Translation),  Vol.  1-2,  pp.  294-95  I 

Bealse,  T.W.,  An  Oriental  Biographical  Dictionary,  p.  14  ;  Elliot  and  Dowson,  The  History  of  India  as  told 
by  its  Historians,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  456,  51 1;  Shah  Nawaz  Khan.  Ma’dtkirul  Umard,  Vol.  2,  p.  517;  Latlf,  S.M.# 
History  of  the  Panjab,  p.  193  ;  Latlf,  S.  M.  Lahore ,  p.  138,  Multan  District  Gazeteer ,  1926  issue,*  p.  35. 
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joined  him  in  Multan  from  Lahore.  Obviously  Munshi  Inderjlt  was 
staying  in  Lahore  up  to  A.H.  1140  (A.D.  1727)  and  before  going  to  Mul¬ 
tan.  This  further  strengthens  our  belief  that  Munshi  Jaswant  Rai  could 
not  be  the  author  of  Sassi  Punnun,  as  he,  according  to  the  findings  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hidayet  Hosain,  had  gone  to  the  Carnatic  in  A.H.  1118,  (A.D. 
1706)  and  was  there  serving  his  master  Sa'adat  Allah  Khan,  the  ruler  of 
the  Carnatic,  in  A.H.  1136  (A.D.  1723).  The  two  Munshis.  viz.,  Inderjlt 
and  Jaswant  Rai  served  different  masters  in  nearly  the  same  period  and 
have  been  obviously  confused  by  Dr.  Hidayet  Hosain,  Ethe,  and  Sprenger. 
The  author  of  the  work  Sassi  Punnun  referred  to  by  Dr.  Hidayet  Hosain, 
Sprenger,  and  Ethe,  is  none  other  than  Munshi  Inderjlt,  who  has  left  an 
authentic,  although  very  short,  account  of  his  life  in  his  mathnavi,  Sassi 
Punnun. 

Incidently  I  may  mention  that  the  verses  quoted  by  Sprenger  from  the 
manuscript  of  Sassi  Punnun  used  by  him  tally  with  the  verses  of  the  manus- 
script  in  my  possession  as  well  as  with  the  manuscript  of  the  ShlranI 
Collection.  Hence  both  the  manuscripts  to  which  I  have  access  are  ge¬ 
nuine. 


Muhammad  Baqir. 


(2) 

“  ‘AHD-NAMAH  ” 

THE  DOCUMENT  OF  THE  PROPHET 

In  connection  with  the  note  on  the  “  Authenticity  of  an  Important 
Document  of  the  Prophet,”  published  in  the  last  issue  of  this  Journal, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that;  a  photograph  of  the  ‘Ahd-Namah  published  in 
Bombay  Chronicle  was  also  sent  to  Islamic  Culture  office.  It  is  written  in 
attractive  Nast'allq  and  contains  some  decorations  which  betray  fully 
developed  style  of  later  days.  Strangely  enough,  the  photo  of  the  ‘Ahd- 
Namah  also  contains  the  same  grammatical  errors  and  defective  vocalisa¬ 
tion  as  they  have  already  been  discussed  in  the  above-mentioned  critique. 


M.  A.  Mu'Id  Khan. 
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Extra-Mural  Lectures  of  the  Osmania  University. 

UNDER  the  auspices  of  the  Osmania  University  Dr.  Irach  I.  S.  Tara- 
porewalla  (of  Bombay)  delivered  two  interesting  lectures  on  (i) 
the  language  and  literary  history  of  pre-Islamic  Iran  and  («)  the 
main  currents  of  pre-Islamic  Iranian  thought.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
give  below  the  main  points  of  these  lectures  as  they  provide  the  Zoroas- 
trian  view  of  the  background  of  Islamic  thought.  The  able  speaker,  survey¬ 
ing  the  pre-Islamic  history  of  the  Iranian  languages  and  literatures,  men¬ 
tioned  in  particular  the  Sumerian  language  and  its  influence  on  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  culture.  He  divided  the  linguistic  history  of  Iran  into  the  ancient, 
medieval  and  modern  periods.  “  At  the  old  Iranian  stage,”  he  said,  “  the 
linguistic  division  was  East  Iranian  and  West  Iranian,  and  the  typical  East 
Iranian  was  Avesta  and  the  typical  West  Iranian  was  Old  Persian.”  Old 
Iranian  languages  have  much  in  common  with  the  old  Indian  (Vedic) 
languages,  and  this  close  relation  is  specially  marked  between  Avesta  and 
Sanskrit.  Avesta  is  the  most  Eastern  of  the  old  Iranian  languages.  It  was 
the  language  used  by  Zarathustra.  Darius  the  great  is  believed  to  have 
the  Zenda- Vesta  transcribed  upon  parchment,  but  as  the  original  collec¬ 
tions  had  been  lost  to  Iran,  the  text  of  the  religion  lived  mainly  in  the 
memory  of  the  priests  during  the  five  centuries  that  succeeded  the  Mace¬ 
donian  conquest.  The  last  editing  of  the  Avesta  texts  was  carried  out  by 
the  first  two  rulers  of  the  house  of  Sasan.  ”  This  text  of  the  Avesta  Nasks  ” 
the  Doctor  remarked,  “  remained  the  main  source  of  religious  beliefs  and 
customs  till  the  Arab  conquest  and  beyond.”  The  whole  of  this  Avesta 
literature  was  available  in  the  days  of  the  Khalifa  al-Ma’mun  (813-833) 
because  the  great  Pahlavi  work — Dinkart — gives  a  fairly  detailed  summary 
of  this  literature  together  with  numerous  quotations  from  the  Avesta, 
now  lost.  The  destruction  of  Zoroastrian  religious  books  began  after  the 
accession  of  al-Mutawakkil  (847-861).  By  that  time  the  ancestors  of 
Parsls  had  found  a  new  home  in  India  and  when  the  sacred  books  were 
sent  to  safety,  they  ultimately  found  their  way  into  India.  The  greatest 
destruction  came  with  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols  in  1258  A.C.  when 
the  whole  of  Iran  was  overrun  by  their  hordes  and  Muslims  and  non- 
Muslims  suffered  indiscriminately.  The  existing  Avesta  texts  have  been 
subdivided  into  several  books.  Out  of  the  72  chapters  of  Yasna,  seven¬ 
teen  chapters  comprise  the  Gathas.  These  are  linguistically  the  oldest 
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part  of  the  Ayesta.  As  a  supplement  to  Yasna  is  the  collection  known  as 
Visparad  which  consists  •of  invocations  to  the  various  divine  powers. 
The  next  bobk  is  Vendidad  (the  rules  against  the  demons).  It  contains 
an  account  of  the  sixteen  lands  created  by  Ahura-Mazda  and  the  counter 
creation  of  the  evil  one,  the  history  of  Jamshid,  and  also  passages  on  legal 
matters,  on  the  life  of  the  Zarathustra,  on  agriculture,  on  doctors  and 
priests,  on  various  deSnons  and  on  the  ways  of  circumventing  their  evil 
designs.  There  are  also  songs  of  praise  to  the  deities  invoked.  Some  of  the 
ideas  are  quite  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  Vedas.  There  are  also  the 
five  Gahs,  dedicated  to  the  Lord  of  one  of  the  five  periods  into  which 
the  day  is  divided.  ■ 

Among  the  languages  of  the  Western  group  of  old  Iranian,  are  old  Scy¬ 
thian,  Median  and  old  Persian.  Of  these,  the  first  and  second  have  left 
no  record  except  the  names  of  a  few  people.  Of  the  old  Persian  there  are 
fine  inscriptions  ranging  from  the  time  of  Darius  and  Xerxes  to  those  of 
Artaxerex  and  later  rulers.  Of  the  Middle  Iranian  language  of  the  Eastern 
group  is  Sogdian.  Several  Buddhist  works  in  this  language  were  discovered 
and  published  in  France.  Among  the  Western  middle  Iranian  languages 
are  the  Soka  and  the  two  Turfan  dialects.  A  great  deal  of  the  literature  in 
these  refers  to  Manichaeism.  The  most  important  of  the  middle  Iranian 
languages  is  Pahlavi,  the  spoken  and  written  speech  of  Sassanian  Iran. 
The  most  inherent  difficulty  of  this  language  lies  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Semitic  element  in  its  writing.  Pahlavi  has  been  influenced  profoundly 
by  the  Semitic  not  only  in  its  script  but  also  in  its  syntax  and  word  orders. 
Modern  Iranian  is  merely  a  continuation  of  Pahlavi  which  flourished 
from  the  3rd  century  to  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Be¬ 
sides  Pahlavi  inscriptions  which  are  many,  fifty-five  works  of  Pahlavi 
literature  have  been  discovered.  The  dates  of  these  writings  are  hard  to 
determine.  The  earliest  works  from  the  linguistic  point  of  view  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Arta  Viraf  Namak  (the  Story  of  Arta  Viraf) :  This  work  relates 
to  his  trance,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  visited  both  heaven  and 
hell.  There  is  a  certain  resemblance  to  Dante’s  famous  work. 

2.  The  Dina-i-Mainogi  Khirat  (Opinion  of  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom) : 
It  consists  of  replies  by  the  spirit  of  wisdom  representing  the  religion  of 
Zarathushtra  to  a  number  of  inquiries. 

3.  Shayast  La-shayast  (Proper  and  Improper)  :  It  deals  with  pure 
and  impure  deeds. 

4.  The  Din  Kart  (Acts  of  Religion)  :  Of  its  original  nine  books 
the  first  two  are  missing.  It  contains  information  about  doctrines,  cus¬ 
toms,  traditions,  history  and  literature  of  Mazda -worshipping  religion. 
Its  compilation  was  undertaken  at  the  wish  of  Khalifa  al-Ma’mun  (813-833 
A.C.).  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Avesta  quotations  which  are  not 
traced  in  any  of  the  existing  texts.  This  work  together  with  Gujrati  and 
English  translations  has  been  published  in  19  volumes  in  Bombay. 
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5.  Bundahishn  (Creation):  It  deals  with  the  creation  of  all  that 
exists  and  its  purpose,  and  with  various  conflicts  between  good  and  bad 
spirits.  There  are  also  eschatological  discussions,  and  descriptions  of 
calamities  that  overwhelmed  Iran  and  various  customs  of  the  Arab. 

6.  Shikand  Gumanig  Vijar  (Doubt-dispelling  Explanation) :  It 
deals  with  the  different  religious  beliefs  prevalent  in  Iran  during  the  9th 
century  A.C.  This  work  mentions  Jews,  Christians,  Manichaens  and 
Muslims.  The  references  to  Islam  are  guarded,  but  there  are  quotations 
from  the  Qur'an.  The  text  exists  in  Pazend  and  Sanskrit.  A  fragmentary 
Pahlavi  rendering,  which  is  re-translation  from  the  Pazend,  also  exists 
as  the  original  Pahlavi  text  has  been  lost. 

7.  The  Dastistan-i-Dinik  (Religious  Opinions) :  This  and  its  accom¬ 
panying  Rivayat  seem  to  enshrine  the  opinions  of  Manuchihr,  son  of 
Yudanim,  high  priest  of  Pars  and  Karman.  This  work  is  regarded  author¬ 
itative  on  all  matters  of  religious  observances  by  the  orthodox  Parsi  even 
now. 

8.  The  Epistle  of  Manuchihr  :  It  deals  with  certain  new  precepts 
about  purification. 

9.  The  Selection  of  Zat-Sparam  :  It  deals  with  the  meeting  of 
good  and  bad  spirits  with  formation  of  man  out  of  body,  life  and  soul, 
and  the  renovation  of  the  universe. 

10.  A  Matigon-i-Hazar  Datistan  :  This  is  the  social  code  of  the 
days  of  the  Sassanians. 

xx.  The  Karnamak-i-Artakhshir-i-Papakan  (History  of  the  Deeds 
of  Artakhshir  Papakan). 

12.  Aiyadgar-i-Zariran  (Memoirs  of  Zarir) :  It  contains  adven¬ 
tures  of  Zarir,  the  son  of  Gustap,  the  patron  of  Zarathustra.  It  also 
contains  matters  of  social  and  geographical  interest. 

Speaking  about  the  main  currents  of  pre-Islamic  Iranian  thought,  the 
learned  speaker  said  that  the  earliest  Iranian  religious  thought  was  of  course 
Aryan  in  conception,  the  same  as  is  found  embodied  in  the  earliest  Vedas. 
The  message  of  Zarathustra,  given  in  the  Gathas,  is  a  repetition  of  the 
ancient  wisdom  taught  by  Aryan  sages.  Zarathustra  laid  stress  on  five  im¬ 
portant  points:  The  first  is  acknowledgement  of  one  Supreme  Being.  “The 
Late  Dr.  Muhammad  Iqbal,’’  he  said,  "was  of  opinion  that  this  uncompro¬ 
mising  monotheism  taught  by  Zarathustra  was  due  to  Semitic  influence, 
but  here  Zarathustra  only  re-affirmed  the  old  Vedic  teaching  ‘  the  truth 
is  one,  the  wise  in  many  ways  call  it.’’  He  only  laid  emphasis  on  the 
supremacy  of  Ahura-Mazda.  The  older  deities  which  were  removed 
from  the  Gathas  were  again  worshipped  in  later  times.  He  attributes  to 
Ahura-Mazda  six  holy  immortals  ‘  typifying  the  varied  creative  aspects  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  which  are  often  addressed  in  the  Gathas  as  the  Ahura- 
Mazdas  in  the  plural.  Three  out  of  these  six  represent  the  father  aspect  of 
the  Godhead,  while  the  other  three  (feminine)  represent  the  motner  as- 
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pect  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  second  truth  taught  by  Zarathustra  is  his 
explanation  of  the  twin  spirits — good  and  evil,  which  are  created  by  Mazda. 
The  evil  is  not  a  substance  but  is  the  absence  of  life.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  Zarathustra  treats  evil  as  something  real  and  tangible.  The 
third  truth  is  his  teaching  of  freedom  of  human  soul.  Zoroastrian  theo¬ 
logy  definitely  mentions  a  principle  in  human  make-up  which  is  named 
Urvan — the  chooser,  which  is  often  invoked  to  help  them  to  choose  aright. 
The  fourth  is  the  responsibility  of  man  for  his  action.  Like  the  law  of  the 
Karma  of  Hinduism,  there  is  a  passage  in  the  Gathas  which  clearly  speaks 
of  the  Urvan  coming  back.  It  might  be  taken  as  one  where  rebirth  is  men¬ 
tioned.  The  fifth  truth  lies  in  his  emphasis  on  the  service  of  God’s  crea¬ 
tures,  especially  of  brother-men.  This  method  constitutes  for  the  Zoro¬ 
astrian  the  finest  realization  of  God  upon  earth.  This  Iranian  thought 
during  the  Achaemenian  days  received  influences  from  Elam,  Egypt, 
Babylon,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  from  Greece.  The  conquest 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (331  B.C.)  ushered  in  Hellenism  while  Buddhism 
had  already  penetrated  into  Eastern  Iran.  When  Ctesiphon  was  made 
capital  of  Iran,  Jewish  influence  began  to  permeate  the  religious  beliefs 
and  ceremonials.  In  the  reign  of  Shahpur  I  (240-271  A.D.),  ManI, 
who  was  a  deep  student  of  Zoroastrianism,  Christianity  and  Buddhism 
tried  to  reconcile  these  faiths  as  also  other  spiritual  ideas  prevalent  in 
Iran  in  those  days.  He  postulated  the  uncompromising  dualism  of  light  and 
darkness — good  and  evil.  Manichaeism  spread  far  and  wide  and  continued 
to  spread  till  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  After  it  had  died  Mazdak 
revived  it  and  gave  it  politico-social  bias.  It  was  not  so  much  the  mysticism 
of  Mazdak  that  disturbed  the  ruling  classes  as  the  social  ideas  that  flowed 
therefrom.  He  preached  not  merely  common  possession  of  property  but 
also  common  possession  of  women.  It  was  consequently  suppressed  by 
Nushirwan. 

Speaking  about  Islam,  the  able  speaker  said,  “  The  usual  story  of  the 
Arabs  coming  down  upon  Iran  with  the  Qur'an  in  one  hand  and  the  sword 
in  the  other  is  certainly  very  misleading.  The  Arab  did  come  with  the 
Qur’an,  and  they  were  eager  to  find  converts,  so  with  it  they  also  brought 
the  message  of  brotherhood  which  had  long  been  forgotten  in  Iran.  What 
is  more,  the  early  Arab  rulers  of  Iran  actually  practised  this  brother¬ 
hood.  The  stories  of  the  persecutions  of  Zoroastrians  in  Iran  by  the  Arabs 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest  are  not  true.  There  are  several  very  strong 
proofs  of  this  tolerance  towards  the  conquered  Zoroastrians  which  can  be 
quoted  from  history.”  Explaining  the  differences  between  the  Aryan  and 
the  Semitic  mind,  he  said,  “  Iranians  wanted  Islam  to  be  interpreted  very 
differently  from  what  these  orthodox  Arabs  did.  Besides  this  growing 
and  narrow  orthodoxy  there  was  also  the  racial  pride  of  the  Arabs  who,  as 
conquerors,  were  inclined  to  look  down  upon  all  Iranians,  whether  Mus¬ 
lims  or  not,  as  altogether  inferior  to  themselves.  These  causes  tended  to  a 
very  sharp  division  between  the  Arab  and  the  Iranian  within  a  very  few  years 
of  the  conquests.”  Discussing  the  influence  of  Iran  on  Islamic  thought, 
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he  said,  “It  was  the  preponderant  Iranian  influence  at  Baghdad  that 
ushered  in  the  era  of  toleration  and  freedom  of  belief . The 


real  inspiration  during  this  period  came  from  the  Mu'tazilia  school  of 
thought . A  careful  study  of  Sufi  teaching  reveals  striking  simil¬ 

arities  with  both  the  Greek  and  the  Indian  doctrines,  and  there  is  also 
a  considerable  lot  which  can  be  taken  as  the  continuation  of  Zoroastrian 
teaching.”  » 

Briefly  speaking,  the  learned  Doctor  finds  Zoroastrian  influence  on 
Islamic  thought  particularly  in  the  Sufi  explanation  of  the  nature  of  evil. 
It  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  we  mention  here  that  evil  in  the  Sufis'  concept 
is  never  taken  to  be  substantial  or  tangible  for  practical  purposes  or  other¬ 
wise  as  is  done  by  Zarathustra.  Nor  is  it  considered  by  the  Sufis  as 
twin  spirits  creating  conflict  between  good  and  evil.  Again,  the  father 
aspect  or  mother  aspect  of  Godhead  is  not  traceable  in  Islamic  mysti¬ 
cism.  The  fact  is  that  from  what  we  have  understood  from  the  learned 
speaker’s  explanation  of  the  above  quoted  five  tenets  taught  by  Zara¬ 
thustra,  we  are  Unable  to  find  any  trace  whatsoever  of  Zoroastrian  influ¬ 
ence  on  early  Islamic  beliefs.  As  the  Doctor  seems  to  have  depended 
mainly  on  secondary  sources,  (especially  Brown,  Literary  History  of 
Persia ),  his  references  to  Islam  are  comparatively  superficial. 


The  Urdu  Periodicals  of  Hyderabad. 

% 

I.  Siydsat  is  an  Urdu  quarterly  devoted  to  political  and  social  prob¬ 
lems.  Its  October  issue  (1942)  contains  an  interesting  article  on  Some 
Aspects  of  the  Political  and  Social  Life  of  the  Hindus  and  Muslims 
during  the  Middle  Ages  by  Mr.  Hanamant  Rao,  m.a.  It  gives  a  survey  of 
Hindus  religious  and  social  movements  under  the  Muslim  rule  and  points 
out  that  Ghazni  and  Ghorl  adventures  aimed  rather  at  territorial  conquest 
than  at  the  propagation  of  Islam  in  the  different  parts  of  India.  The  ill- 
feeling  between  Hindus  and  Muslims  did  not  arise  out  of  religious  differ¬ 
ences,  but  its  reason  was  that  Hindus  being  in  the  position  of  a  conquered 
people  did  not  like  their  conquerors.  Both  Hindus  and  Muslims  were 
treated  equally  by  the  Muslim  rulers.  Ghiyath-’ud-din  Balban,  ‘Ala’- 
ud-dln  Khiljl  and  Muhammad-bin-Tughluq,  all  of  them  maintained  a 
secular  policy  of  their  government. 

Other  articles  of  interest  in  this  Journal  are  : 

1.  Indian  Finance,  by  Dr.  Ja'far  Husain  (of  Osmania  University). 

2.  Economic  System  of  Fascism  and  its  Practical  Aspects,  by 
Mr.  Muhammad  ‘Abdul-Qadir  (of  Osmania  University). 

3.  Industrial  Progress  of  Japan,  by  Mr.  Muhammad-sNasir  ‘All. 

4.  The  Course  of  Events,  by  Dr.  Yusuf  Flusain  Khan  (of  Osmania 
University). 
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II.  The  Magazine  of  the  Graduates  of  the  Osmania  University. — Three 
numbers  of  this  Quarterly  are  before  us  for  their  review.  Its  volume  VI, 
No.  2  (1942)  does  not  contain  any  research  article.  The  following 
articles  are,  however,  interesting : 

The  First  Litterateur  of  the  World,  by  Mr.  ‘Abdul-Hafiz,  b.sc.,  ll.b. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  surveying  briefly  the  earliest  works  and  authors 
in  general  and  of  Egypt  and  Greece  in  particular  concludes  that  history 
does  not  record  definite  mention  of  authors  who  are  alleged  to  have  written 
the  existing  pieces  of  ancient  literature.  The  authorship  of  many  an  early 
work  is  doubtful.  But  such  doubt  does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Confucius 
whose  age  is  clearly  defined.  As  Confucius,  the  philosopher  and  man  of 
letters  (551  B.C.)  lived  before  Homer  and  after  Herodotus,  he  must  be 
regarded  as  the  first  litterateur  of  the  world. 

It  also  contains  a  useful  article  on  the  methods  of  a  good  translation 
by  Mr.  Mir  Hasan.  The  chief  methods  explained  by  the  writer  are  (a) 
the  subject-matter  contained  in  the  original  should  be  rendered  in 
another  language  with  strict  accuracy.  ( b )  The  style  of  translation  should 
conform  to  that  of  the  original,  (c)  The  spirit  of  the  original  and  its 
fluency  should  be  maintained. 

An  interesting  article  is  on  philosophic  poetry,  by  Dr.  Khalifa  ‘Abdu’l 
Hakim  in  which  the  difference  between  the  view-points  of  a  poet  and  a 
philosopher  is  explained.  Another  article  is  on  basic  Urdu  by  Mr.  Sajjad 
Mirza,  in  which  the  importance  of  basic  language  is  discussed.  Yet  an¬ 
other  article  is  on  Urdu  script  by  Mr.  Muhd.  'Abdul-Qader  Sarvari,  in 
which  a  brief  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  script  generally  and  of  the 
Nast'aliq  particularly  is  given.  The  third  and  fourth  numbers  of  this 
magazine  published  together  in  1942  contain  the  following  articles: 

1.  Muslim  Colonisation  of  the  Coastal  Parts  of  India,  by  late 
Maulana  Muhammad  Murtada. 

2.  Critical  Notes  on  the  above-mentioned  Article,  by  Dr.  M.  Ha- 
midullah, 

3.  The  Downfall  of  the  Walajahi  Dynasty,  by  Mr.  Muhammad 
Ghauth,  m.a. 

4.  The  Office  of  Diwani-Mal-o-Mulki,  of  Hyderabad,  by 
Mr.  Nasir‘ud-din  Hashimi. 

5.  The  Letters  of  Mir  ‘Abdul-Razzaq  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  by 
Mr.  Muhammad  Ghauth.  m.a. 

6.  Some  Firmans  of  the  Emperors  of  Delhi  Addressed  to  the  Amirs 
of  Deccan,  by  Mr.  Muhammad  Ghauth.  m.a. 

7.  Letters  of  Asaf  Jah  1  and  Nawab  Nasir  Jung  addressed  to 
Raja  Tanjawar. 

In  the  latest  issue  of  this  Journal  (Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  1943)  there  is  an 
important  article  on  the  Comparative  Study  of  Jurisprudence,  by  Dr. 
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Mir  Siyadat  ‘All.  In  this  article  the  scope  of  jurisprudence,  jurisprudence  as 
a  science,  an  art,  and  as  a  philosophy,  and  its  methods  are  explained  in 
detail.  Another  weighty  article  is  on  the  Scholastic  Tendencies  of  Imam 
Ghazzall  by  Mr.  Muhammad  Ghauth,  m.a. 

The  article  discusses  the  following  aspects  of  the  Imam’s  life  : — 

(a)  The  Imam’s  name  and  surname.  ( b )  Early  education  of  the 
Imam,  (c)  Turning  point  in  the  life  of  the  Imam.  ( d )  The  intellectual 
environment  of  the  Imam.  ( e )  His  place  and  position  in  the  Madrasa-i- 
Nizamiya  of  Baghdad.  (/)  Some  remarks  on  philosophers,  (g)  The  Imam 
and  J.  J.  Rousseau.  ( h )  The  Imam’s  quest  after  truth  and  his  impartial 
research,  (i)  The  Imam  and  Kant,  (j)  The  Imam  on  psychology,  (k) 
His  philosophical  outlook.  (1)  His  inclinations  towards  Sufism,  (m)  His 
asceticism  and  departure  from  Baghdad,  (n)  He  returns  to  his  native  place 
as  a  great  Sufi,  (o)  Is  the  Imam  a  philosopher  or  a  theologian  ?  ( p )  His 
hatred  of  blindly  following  the  conventions.  ( q )  His  dissatisfaction 
against  philosophy,  (r)  His  explanation  of  how  perceptions  and  reasons 
are  not  satisfactory  means  of  understanding,  (s)  The  classification  of  the 
philosophers  according  to  their  respective  outlooks  on  religion,  (t)  The 
Imam’s  view  on  the  unbelief  of  Ibn-Sina  and  Farabi,  (u)  His  liberality 
of  views  in  demarcating  between  belief  and  unbelief,  (v)  His  explanation 
of  the  grades  (stages)  of  existence,  (w)  The  Imam’s  division  of  philos¬ 
ophy. 

Other  interesting  articles  in  this  issue  are  :  i .  The  Municipalities 
of  the  Districts  of  Hyderabad,  by  Mr.  Muhammad  Faruq.  2.  The  Trea¬ 
sures  of  Manuscripts,  by  Mr.  Ghauth.  3.  Historical  Documents,  by 
Mr.  M.  Ghauth.  A  feature  of  the  issue  is  that  half  of  the  volume  of  this 
Journal  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  economic  condition  of  Hyderabad. 
In  this  section  the  following  articles  are  worth  reading  : 

1 .  Plans  to  Solve  the  Question  of  Unemployment  in  Hyderabad 
Dominions,  by  M.  Ahmad  ‘Abdul-'Aziz.  2.  The  Economic  Problems  of 
Hyderabad,  by  Mr.  Hafiz  Mohammad  Muzhar.  3.  The  Importance  of 
the  Interest-free  Loan  Associations  and  their  Condition  in  Hyderabad, 
by  Dr.  M.  Hamldullah.  4.  The  Position  of  Agriculture  in  Hyderabad 
by  Salim  bin  ‘Umar.  5.  The  Economic  Survey  of  District  Dupalli,  by 
Mr.  Nasir  ‘All. 

III.  Subras  of  January  1943  contains  the  following  articles : 
1.  Dagh  Dehlawl  by,  Mlrza  Farhatullah  Beg.  2.  Sir  Asman  Jah,  by 
Mr.  Murad  ‘All  Tail4.  3.  Town-Planning  in  Ancient  India,  by  Mr.  Fi- 
yad-ud-dln.  4.  Transliteration  of  Foreign  Words  in  the  Urdu  Langu¬ 
age.  *5.  The  Mathnawis  of  Insha’,  by  Mr.  ‘Ata’ullah.  6.  Urdu  MSS. 
in  the  Library  of  Idara-i-Adabiyat  Urdu,  by  Dr.  Muhl’uddln  Zor. 

IV.  Al-Musi  (Azur  andlsfandar  1352  F.)  :  It  is  a  quarterly  Journ¬ 
al  of  the  students  of  the  City  College.  Its  special  contributions  are  : 
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i.  The  poetry  of  Saib,  by  Mr.  Syyid  ‘All.  2.  The  problems  of  Indian  Agri¬ 
culture,  by  Mr.  M.  Nasir  ‘All.  3.  Mu 'min  and  his  Poetry,  by  Mr.  Ghu- 
lam  Muhl’uddm. 

V.  The  Osmania  Magazine  (Volume  XV,  1942) :  This  is  a  bilin¬ 
gual  Journal  of  the  students  of  the  Osmania  University.  Besides  a  number 
of  articles  of  literary  interest  and  original  poems,  there  are  articles  on  : 

1 .  Aquisition  of  a  Letter  of  the  Prophet  addressed  to  the  Negus,  by  Dr. 
M.  Hamidullah.  A  note  on  this  document  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Islamic  Culture.  2.  The  Role  of  Science  in  Modern  Civilization,  by 
S.  Shihabuddin,  m.a.  3.  Epistemology(oLJx),by  Dr.  Mir  Valluddin.  4.  The 

IndianWeights,  Measures  and  Coins  during  the  Reign  of  Akbar,  by  Muham¬ 
mad  Nasir  ‘All,  m.a.  5.  The  Past  and  Present  Procedure  of  the  Judicial 
Courts  of  Hyderabad  Dominions,  by  Mr.  V.  V.  Patel,  b.a.,  ll.b.  6.  World 
War  and  Communism,  by  Mr.  Ahmad  Khan,  b.a.  7.  Mohanjadaro,  by 
Bala  Pershad,  b.a.  8.  Albania,  by  S.  ‘All  Muhammad  Musawl,  m.a. 

Some  articles  in  which  our  readers  are  likely  to  take  interest  are  : — 

1.  The  Origin  and  Development  of  International  Law,  by  QadI 
Ghulam  Khallq  Nawaz,  b.a.,  ll.b.  In  this  article  the  writer  has  traced 
the  origin  of  international  law  back  to  2,500  B.C.  on  the  basis  of  a  recently 
discovered  document  that  shows  that  a  treaty  regarding  reciprocal  help 
when  attacked  by  a  third  party  existed  between  Egypt  and  Syria.  He  has 
also  described  the  progress  of  international  law  during  the  Jewish,  Greek, 
Roman,  Christian  and  Islamic  periods.  Dealing  with  Islamic  period,  the 
writer  says  that  Islam  exercised  tremendous  influence  upon  international 
law.  Dane,  Machiavelli,  Ayala,  Gentiles  and  Grotius  have  been  influenced 
by  Islamic  authors.  International  law  was  undertaken  as  an  independent 
subject  of  study  only  1,000  years  after  the  advent  of  Islam.  The  first 
Muslim  author  on  international  law  was  Imam  Abu-Hanifa  (150  A.H.) 
whose  views  on  this  subject  under  the  title  of  Siyar  are  now  available  in  the 
Work  which  was  compiled  by  his  pupil  Abu-Yusuf.  Another  important 
writer  on  Siyar  was  Sarakhsv  who  has  commented  on  Siyar-i-Kabir  of 
Muhammad  ash-Shaibanl. 

It  also  contains  an  article  on  the  Unprecedented  Privileges  which 
Islam  gave  to  Women,  by  Miss  Sh.  Banu,  a  girl-student  of  the  first  year  in 
the  Osmania  University.  This  paper  has  won  prize  in  the  essay-competi¬ 
tion  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Prophet’s  birthday. 
This  essay  points  out  that  the  women  in  Roman,  Greek,  Chinese,  Bud¬ 
dhist,  Christian  and  Jewish  cultures  had  no  social  and  legal  rights.  In  the 
above-mentioned  civilization,  her  position  was  so  very  degraded  that  she 
was  supposed  to  be  no  better  than  chattel  and  could  therefore  be  inherited 
by  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  person.  But  after  the  advent  of  Islam,  woman’s 
status  was  raised  and  made  equal  to  that  of  man,  and  as  a  member  of 
Muslim  society  she  now  enjoys  all  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
which  she  has  so  long  been  deprived. 
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The  Common  Features  between  Islam  and  other  Religions,  by 
Mr.  Gopal  Rao  (of  Second  Year)  is  another  essay  which  was  awarded 
Prof.  Subba  Rao’s  prize  in  the  essay  competition  mentioned  above.  It 
points  out  that  fundamentals  of  Islam  like  unity  of  God,  piety,  truthful¬ 
ness,  good  conduct,  better  treatment  of  women,  reward  for  good  acts 
and  punishment  for  sinners,  alms,  charitable  acts,  fasting  and  praying 
in  some  form  or  other  are  found  in  almost  all  religions  like  Hinduism, 
Buddhism  and  Christianity.  But  exaggerated  regard  for  ancestors  has 
turned  Muslims  and  non-Muslims  to  worship  their  national  heroes. 
With  the  advance  in  education  and  rationalism  these  superstitions  are 
rapidly  diminishing.  “  It  is  therefore  rightly  hoped ’’the  essayist  concludes 
“  that  the  ever-decreasing  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand  and  the  expansion 
of  human  co-operation  on  the  other  will  consequently  force  mankind  to 
adopt  a  religion  which  may  have  characteristics  of  being  universal  and 
thus  be  called  a  natural  religion 

VI.  The  Journal  of  Osmania  University  (Volume  VIII,  1940-41). — 
This  is  also  a  bilingual  journal  issued  by  the  Board  of  Research 
(Theology  and  Arts)  of  the  Osmania  University.  Although  printing 
and  literary  standard  of  the  Journal  leave  much  to  be  desired  yet  the 
articles  are  well-worth  reading.  The  Urdu  section  contains  the  following 
articles  : — 

1 .  Qirtas  (paper)  and  its  Use  among  the  Arabs,  by  late  M.  Jamil’ur- 
Rahman,  Professor  of  History,  Osmania  University. 

2.  Khalq  and  Haqq  (the  World  and  the  Individuals),  by  Dr. 
Mir  Vali’uddin,  Department  of  Philosophy,  Osmania  University. 

3.  Time  and  Space,  by  Dr.  Khalifa  ‘Abdul-Hakim,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  Osmania  University. 

4.  A  Complete  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Umayyads,  by  late 
Prof.  M.  Jamll’ur-Rahman,  Prof,  of  History,  Osmania  University. 

5.  Revenue  Laws  of  Islam,  by  Syed  Manazir  Ahsan  GllanI,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Theology,  Osmania  University. 

Synopses  of  these  Urdu  articles  are  also  published  in  the  English  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  Journal.  The  contents  of  its  English  section  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Reign  of  Humayun  Shah  BahmanI,  by  Haroon  Khan 
Sherwani.  m.a.  (Oxon.).,  Bar.-at-Law,  Head  of  the  Department  of  History, 
Osmania  University. 

2.  Further  Observations  on  State  Banks  for  India,  by  Dr.  Anwar 
Iqbal  QureshI,  m.a.,  m.sc.,  Econ.,  (London),  ph.D.,  (Dublin),  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Economics,  Osmania  University. 

3.  Muslim  Political  Thought,  by  Dr.  Muhammad  Hamidullah, 
m.a.,  ll.b.  (Osmania),  D.phil.  (Bonn),  D.Litt.,  (Paris). 

VII.  Science.  This  Journal  is  published  under  auspices  of  An juman- 
e-Taraqqi-e-Urdu.  The  latest  issue  of  this  Journal  contains  the  following 
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articles  : — 

1.  The  Role  of  Science  in  the  Agricultural  Development  of 
Russia,  by  Mr.  Kalimullah. 

2.  The  Place  of  Science  in  Art  and  Letters,  by  Mr.  Tara  Chand. 

3.  Mathematics  and  the  Arabs,  by  Mr.  Mu‘m-ud-dln. 

4.  One  of  the  greatest  Story  of  Human  Inventions,  by  Mr. 
Muhammad  Zakaria. 

M.  A.  M. 


Da  hat  al-Ma‘  arif  of  Osmania  University. 

by  Ibn-Habib  (d.  245  H.)  :  At  last  this  rare  and  very 
important  work  has  been  printed  and  published  by  the  Da’irat  al-Ma‘arif 
of  the  Osmania  University.  The  printing  and  get-up  show  a  landmark 
in  the  Da’ira  publications.  It  has  covered  over  750  pages,  out  of  which 
250  pages  in  a  type  thinner  than  that  of  the  main  text,'  have  been 
occupied  by  name  indexes  alone.  This  shows  the  enormity  of  the  task  of 
the  editor  who  had  to  identify  all  t  hese  names  in  a  unique  manuscript, 
with  the  help  of  such  reference  works  as  are  available  regarding  pre- 
Islamic  genealogy  ;  and  such  works  are  very  scanty.  We  congratulate 
the  Da’ira  on  this  enterprise  undertaken  during  this  war  ;  and  hope  that 
by  the  same  author,  which  would  perhaps  be  of  greater  importance, 
and  which  has  also  a  unique  MS.,  will  also  be  soon  made  available  to 
the  public.  The  copy  of  this  work  was  acquired  by  the  Da’ira  about  a  year 
ago,  as  was  noticed  in  this  Journal  at  that  time. 


DECCAN 

The  University  of  Madras,  in  the  Department  of  Arabic,  Urdu  and 
Persian  has  started  a  commendable  Islamic  Series.  Two  of  its  latest  publi¬ 
cations  are  the  following  : — 

Serial  No.  5.  The  English  translation  of  Tuhfatu  l- Mujahidin ; 

Serial  No.  6.  Arab  Geographers’  Knowledge  of  Southern  India  ; 
both  by  Dr.  S.  M.  Husain  Nainar,  Lecturer  in,  and  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Arabic,  Persian  and  Urdu  in  the  University  of  Madras. 

The  Tuhfatu  l-Mujahidin,  by  Zain’uddin  al-Ma‘bariy  (d.  987  H.),  is  a 
classical  history  of  Malabar  written  in  Arabic  language.  The  English 
translation  of  the  work  was  published  as  far  back  as  1833.  The  present 
volume  is  a  second  English  translation,  independent  of  the  earlier  one. 
The  present  translator  does  not  seem  to  have  known  that  the  original 
Arabic  text,  along  with  a  complete  Portuguese  translation  and  a  long 
introduction  and  copious  notes,  was  published  in  Lisbon  in  1898  under 
14 
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the  title  “  Historia  des  Portugueses  no  Malabar  par  Zinadim,  manuscripto 
arabe  do  seculo  XVI  piiblicado  e  traduzido  por  David  Lopes  S.S.G.L.” 
It  had  several  good  maps  also. 

Dr.  Nainar’s  present  translation  is  a  welcome  addition.  The  previous 
translation  by  Rowlandson  is  not  worth  even  the  paper  on  which  it  was  print¬ 
ed.  Nainar,  however,  is  very  respectful  towards  his  precursor,  and  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  :  “  He  brought  out  an  admirable  publication.”  Rowlandson, 
who  was  the  Persian  translator  under  the  Government  of  Madras,  might 
have  known  his  job  well,  but  his  attempt  at  translation  from  Arabic  was 
presumptuous.  A  few  instances  would  show  the  justification  of  this 
remark  : — 

Original  Arabic  Rowlandson’s  translation  Correct  sense 

oUliJt  JuLt  The  famous  Persian  historian  The  East  and  West 
KhafJ  Khan  has  praised  him  praised  him  alike, 
very  much. 

f  r  I  His  brother  from  the  town  of  His  uterine  brother. 
Lam  which  is  a  small  coastal- 
place  in  Persia. 

Every  second  or  third  line  abounds  in  such  atrocious  blunders.  Yet 
in  fairness  it  must  be  added  that  at  least  Rowlandson  had  this  much  of  merit 
that  he  knew  Latin  and  has  given  many  valuable  notes  from  Portuguese 
histories  written  in  Latin  language.  These  Latin  quotations  enhance  the 
prestige  of  the  original  Arabic  author,  so  much  so  that  he  may  easily  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  trustworthy  and  truthful  authors  of  the  world, 
since  his  data  on  enemy  are  nearly  always  correct  and  are  corroborated  by 
the  enemy  himself. 

The  translation  and  annotations  of  a  work  on  the  Portuguese  in  India 
require  deep  knowledge  of  Portuguese  and  South  Indian  history.  Besides, 
the  knowledge  of  geography  is  also  essential.  Had  Nainar  collaborated 
with  some  one  who  knew  Latin  and  Portuguese,  there  would  have  re¬ 
mained  no  ground  for  wishing  for  a  third  and  more  thorough  annotation 
of  the  work. 

On  the  whole,  the  translation  of  Nainar,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
revised  thoroughly  by  such  a  savant  as  Dr.  ‘Abdul  Haq  of  the  Muhamma¬ 
dan  College,  Madras,  is  successful.  Mere  philological  or  geographical  notes, 
however,  do  not  make  up  for  everything  in  a  work  which  is  historical 
in  the  first  place.  For  instance,  (on  p.  92)  he  gives  a  note  that  in  1578 
the  Portuguese  viceroy  at  Goa  was  D.  Diego  de  Menezez.  This  person 
was,  according  to  Lopes,  not  a  viceroy  but  only  a  governor,  and  in  1578 
he  had  already  been  replaced  by  Luis  de  Ataide,  who  was,  however,  a 
viceroy.  The  Arabic  original  has  a  name  Bezro,  which  has  perplexed  both 
Lopes  and  Nainar.  This  may  either  be  the  Arabicised  form  of  Pedro. 
(Pedro  Mascarenhas  was  viceroy  in  1854,  arid  the  Arabic  author  has  mis¬ 
taken  him  for  the  one  in  office  in  1878),  or  else,  Pedro  was  one  of  the  fore- 
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names  of  the  then  governor  or  viceroy. 

The  other  work  on  Arab  Geographers’  Knowledge  of  Southern  India 
is  the  thesis'of  Dr.  Nainar  for  his  doctorate  of  the  University  of  London. 
The  inclusion  of  this  kind  of  research  in  the  University  Series  is  a  praise¬ 
worthy  feature  which  might  be  adopted  with  benefit  by  the  Osmania 
University  and  other  sister  institutions. 

Like  the  majority  of  theses,  the  present  work  shows  the  first  initiation 
of  a  young  student  into  the  realm  of  compilation.  The  works  at  this  stage 
show  promising  features  which  have  yet  to  be  directed  into  right  channels. 
The  present  work  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  It  is  nevertheless  a 
useful  and  handy  reference  book,  more  of  a  catalogue  or  index  than  of  a 
work  of  research. 

The  author  does  not  seem  to  know  GAL  of  Brockelmann,  and  con¬ 
sequently  also  not  the  new  discoveries  of  the  classical  Arabic  geographical 
works  which  are  considerable  in  number,  especially  from  Mashhad.  He 
also  does  not  seem  to  have  cared  to  utilise  geographical  data  in  Arabic 
works  other  than  geographies  proper.  A  broader  view  of  the  subject  would 
certainly  not  have  been  useless.  He  has  not  also  availed  himself  fully  of 
all  that  has  been  done  by  his  precursors  in  the  field  specially  in  India, 
like  Sulaiman  NadawL  He  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  even  now  that  the 
“  first  Muslim  invasion  of  India  ”  was  by  Muhammad-ibn-Qasim,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Baladhuriv  has  collected  a  large  data  to  show  that  the 
Muslim  inroads  started  from  the  time  of  Caliph  ‘Umar  onwards. 

That  the  in  the  printed  Ibn-Rustah  is  tsaJUJI  or  still  more 

correctly  is  a  very  simple  error  on  the  part  of  the  editor  of  Ibn- 

Rustah  ;  and  the  remarks  of  Nainar  that  it  is  “  beyond  all  calculation  " 
are  perhaps  themselves  so. 

He  theorises  that  y.  is  not  Buddha,  as  has  been  believed 

until  now,  but  Bhutapati  ( i.e .,  Siva).  Had  Dr.  Nainar,  in  support  of  his 
contention,  given  similarities  in  the  Sivite  and  Budhasif  legends,  it  would 
have  been  more  convincing  than  merely  pointing  out  the  phonetic  resembl¬ 
ance  in  the  names  of  the  two  personalities. 

We  would  request  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Madras  to  en¬ 
trust  this  kind  of  publication  to  such  printing  houses  as  possess  Arabic 
type.  The  scores  of  names  printed  in  this  book  have  been  written  in  a  very 
bad  handwriting,  and  their  blocks  have  turned  worse. 

S.  K. 


DELHI 


A  Chair  in  Islamic  Studies. 

The  newly  published  number  of  the  Delhi  University  magazine 
includes  an  article  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  Maurice  Gwyer,  which 
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envisages  considerable  expansion  of  teaching  facilities  in  the  University. 
One  of  the  proposed  schemes  is  the  establishment  of  a  professorial  chair  m 
Islamic  studies,  a  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  grossly  neglected  in  this 
University.  Unfortunately  there  are  as  yet  no  visible  signs  of  the  materia¬ 
lization  of  the  scheme  beyond  the  fact  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  genuinely 
interested  and  thinks  that  Islamic  studies  should  form  an  important  de¬ 
partment  of  the  University  associated  with  the  historic  city  of  Delhi — once 
known  to  the  world  by  its  proud  title  of  Qubbat-ul-Islam. 

The  Nadwat-ul  Musannifin. 

This  organization  has  been  functioning  successfully.  Its  journal, 
Burhan,  has  maintained  its  high  standard.  It  has  published,  among  others, 
the  following  learned  articles  during  this  quarter  : — 

1.  Imam  Tahdwi,  by  Maulawi  Sayyid  Qutb-ud-din. 

2.  Usul-i-da'wat-i-Islam,  by  Maulana  Muhammad  Taiyab. 

3.  Tlm-i-haqa  iq,  by  Maulana  Hakim  Abul-Barakat  ‘Abd-ur-Ra’uf. 

4.  Fann-i-tamthil,  by  Dr.  I.  H.  Qureshi. 

This  Journal  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  learned 
among  the  Muslim  theologians  and  some  of  those  writers  who  are  trained 
in  the  Western  methods  of  research.  This  intellectual  co-operation  is  so 
indispensable  that  one  regrets  that  there  is  so  little  of  it. 

An  Inaugural  Lecture. 

Dr.  V.  K.  R.  V.  Rao,  the  newly  appointed  University  professor  in 
Economics,  delivered  his  inaugural  lecture  in  January.  The  lecture  was  of 
special  interest  to  Muslims  because  the  professor’s  main  thesis  was  that 
it  is  futile  to  imagine  that  economic  activities  should  have  no  reference 
to  the  ideals  of  humanity.  Those  of  us  who  have  always  felt  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  should  be  guided  into  channels  which  will  not  reduce  man 
into  mere  automaton  found  great  support  in  the  professor’s  arguments 
and  felt  strengthened  in  our  conviction  that  the  Islamic  ideals  of  economic 
life  are  not  only  practicable  but  also  desirable. 

Persian T  Wit  and  Humour. 

Dr.  Had!  Hasan  of  the  Muslim  University  gave  a  lecture  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Delhi  on  ‘  Persian  Wit  and  Repartee.’  He 
quoted  many  illustrations  from  Persian  writers  and  poets.  The  lecture 
was  well  attended  and  the  lecturer  kept  the  audience  greatly  amused 
throughout  the  lecture. 

The  Meaning  of  Hikmah. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  has  the  pleasure  of  hearing  such  a  learned  dis¬ 
course  as  the  one  which  Dr.  S.  Azhar  ‘All,  m.a.,  m.o.l.  (Panjab),  ph.D. 
(Cantab.),  gave  in  two  instalments  on  the  significance  of  the  word  hiikmah 
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in  the  course  of  his  readership  lectures.  Dr.  Azhar  ‘All  has  a  rare  insight 
into  ta?awunif  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  even  a  brief  resume  of  his  closely 
argued  lectures.  The  following  is  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  discourse. 
Dr.  Azhar  ‘All  gave  the  interpretation  of  the  word  hikmah  (wisdom) 
as  used  in  a  number  of  the  verses  of  the  Qur’an  ;  for  instance  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — 

.ikSoeJ!  J  |*^*1*J  J  .  *u5orJI  «UajT  j  .  (r  ^  .  Oji)  ^  IuSCjJI  jjj 

The  lecturer  started  with  the  adage  “  knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  ling¬ 
ers.”  He  began  his  exposition  of  the  term  ‘wisdom’  with  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament,  citing  the  story  of  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,  which, 
as  promised  by  Satan,  would  render  the  partaker  thereof  capable  of  know¬ 
ing  ‘  the  good  from  the  evil.’  The  Book  of  Job  (XXVII,  28)  clearly  defines 
‘  wisdom  ’  as  ‘  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ’  which  has  its  parallel  in  the  Arabic 
saying,  -III  ji  ^1 j  .  Some  of  the  quotations  cited  by  Dr.  Azhar  ‘All 

from  the  Old  Testament  are  reproduced  below  : — 

“  Forsake  her  (wisdom)  not  and  she  shall  preserve  thee  ;  love  her 
and  she  shall  keep  thee.” 

“  She  (wisdom)  shall  give  an  ornament  of  grace  and  a  crown  of 
glory.” 

“  He  that  getteth  wisdom  loveth  his  own  soul.” 

‘‘  I  have  taught  thee  in  the  way  of  wisdom  ;  I  have  led  thee  in  the 
right  path.” 

Man  has  been  exhorted  to  “  cease  from  thy  own  wisdom”  (Book  of 
Proverbs,  XXIII,  4).  “  Should  men  perish  without  regarding  it  (wisdom) 
doth  not  their  excellence  which  is  in  them  go  away,  since  they  die  without 
wisdom.”  According  to  Dr.  Azhar  ‘All,  wisdom  is  something  related  to 
God  on  the  one  hand  and  the  human  soul  on  the  other,  his  authority  being 
the  verse  :  ‘‘  Also  that  the  soul  be  without  knowledge,  it  is  of  little  good.” 
Besides,  man  is  warned  against  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  which  is  ‘‘  foolish¬ 
ness  with  God”  (Cor.  Ill,  19),  whereas  “  wisdom  from  above  is  pure  ” 

(Ja>  IIL  17). 

Wisdom  as  explained  in  the  Old  Testament  is  an  attribute  of  the 
Divine  Being  whereby  He  reveals  Himself  to  man,  inviting  him  to  come  into 
closer  contact.  Wisdom  is  also  treated  as  an  object  personified.  As  such, 
it  is  endowed  with  diverse  traits  and  capacities  in  the  Rabbinical  literature. 
It  is  identified  with  the  Torch  or  Law  which  assumes  for  us  the  role  of  a 
guide  to  the  Divine  Being  in  understanding  His  plans  or  administration 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  loved  one  of  God,  and  a  present  to  the  newly  launched 
world.  It  is  also  God’s  agent  in  the  administration  of  the  world  (Jewish 
Mysticism,  pp.  73-74). 

In  the  Qur’an,  Dr.  Azhar  ‘All  tells  us,  ‘wisdom’  is  used  after  the  word 

in  a  number  of  verses.  Each  messenger  of  God  has  confirmed 

and  supported  his  predecessor’s  word.  This  is  the  view  of  the  Qur’an 
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which  also  lays  it  down  that  “  for  every  nation,  there  has  been  a  guide  ” 
and  also  that  "  for  every  age  there  has  been  a  guide  ”  and  also  that  “  for 
every  age  there  has  been  a  book  ”  ( ).  All  these  facts  strengthen  the 
claim  that  Islam  is  an  international  religion,  intended  for  all  peoples. 
Hence  its  outlook  is  so  broad  and  all-embracing. 

Dr.  Azhar  ‘All  then  briefly  interpreted  the  following  verses  in  parti¬ 
cular  : 

,ya2J  .  j  j  <— >tSCjl  jf&Uju  _}  ^  g:  i^kjI  j 

i_>bSCll  j  jj  j  |ta.U  jhj  |<a».ail  y,  Vj—j  il  caAj-J'  ••SI 

Ail  p g,;,<V _yj  VI  j  15-iJI  .  Oy*  y,  ly  tjl  j 

.  ^uSC»tJI  j  k_ik£J1  j^Jbo  j  jij 

He  maintains  that  the  conferment  of  or  initiation  into  wisdom  is  the 
last  stage  in  the  development  of  the  higher  and  better  life.  One  has, 
therefore,  to  strive  patiently  and  laboriously  avoiding  pitfalls  since  those 
who  strive  after  it  have  been  promised  the  reward  of  Guidance. 

.  LLa*  Luj  !  ^  Aft>  jJ  I  ^ 

Dr.  Azhar  ‘All  further  holds  that  personal  initiative  and  effort  count  a 
great  deal  in  this  as  in  other  matters.  He  does  not  consider  Guidance  as 
entirely  a  gift  from  God.  A  different  view  will  not  only  be  contrary  to  the 
practical  nature  of  Islam  and  a  negation  of  its  democratic  spirit,  but  also 
of  Divine  clemency  and  beneficence  which  are  so  frequently  stressed  by 
the  Qur’an.  Such  a  view  would  be  still  more  untenable  in  the  light  of 
Qur’anic  teaching  inculcated  in  verses  like  the  following 

.  L  I jjJo  j±-  | »j3>  L  yoV  4*il  jl  jii  «,Li  yi  ,  y  aJI  j  »Q"!V 

A  number  of  orientalists  wrongly  seized  upon  the  idea  of  Divine  Grace 
and  emphasized  it  inordinately  to  prove  that  Islam  has  discouraged,  al¬ 
most  prohibited,  personal  effort  and  initiative,  thus  paralysing  the  minds 
of  its  followers.  Dr.  Azhar  ‘All’s  interpretation  strikes  at  the  root  of  such 
a  view. 

Purification  obviously  presupposes  the  existence  of  uncleanness 
(associating  a  co-partner  with  God),  falsehood,  immorality,  the  flesh 
of  swine,  blood  and  carrion,  fermented  drink,  games  of  chance,  divining 
arrows  and  idol-worship  are  some  of  the  things  which  are  considered  un¬ 
clean.  Included  among  these  is  also  man’s  failure  to  exercise  his  intellect 
and  understanding,  which  is  tantamount  to  the  improper  use  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  bestowed  upon  man  ( vide  Qur'an  V;  92  ;  VI :  126,  136  ;  VII :  69  ; 
IX  :  17,  96,  126  ;  X  :  100  ;  XII  :  31  ;  XXX  :  33).  Prayer  is  a  safeguard 
against  lewdness  ;  charity  is  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  purity  as  also  in 
the  fear  of  God.  One  should  cultivate  humility,  ^  1  *JI 

.J"'  i>f 
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All  these  require  effort ;  and  only  conscious  effort  can  expect  purity 
as  a  gift  from  God. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Book  ( )  is,  according  to  Dr.  Azhar 
‘All,  a  matter  very  largely  depending  upon  personal  intellectual  equip¬ 
ment  and  spiritual  progress.  He  further  quoted  several  traditions  of  the 
Prophet  to  prove  that  (wisdom)  coincides  with  spiritual  knowl¬ 

edge  ( cM  (*1*  ),  a  view  which  is  supported  by  Imam  Malik’s  definition 
of  hikmah  as  the  recognition  of  Truth  and  Righteousness,  whereas 
Hasan  BasrI  openly  defines  it  as  fear  practised  in  actual  observation  of 
religion.  This  again  brings  one  to  Job’s  definition — “  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  crown  of  wisdom.” 

Some  Manuscripts. 

The  Delhi  University  Library  has,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  S.  Azhar 
‘All,  acquired  a  few  manuscripts  during  this  quarter.  It  will  be  evident 
from  the  descriptions  given  below  that  one  of  these  the  Raudat-ul-Ahbab,  is 
of  unique  interest. 

1.  Qirdn-us-Sa‘dain,  by  Amir  Khusraw  of  Delhi,  the  scribe  is  Shaikh 
Kamal,  son  of  Shaikh  Fath-ullah  ChishtI  of  Sahspur  who  finished  his  work 
on  14th  Muharram  1069  A.H.  The  script  is  clear  nasta'liq,  though  not 
of  a  very  high  quality.  In  places  the  MS.  is  worm-eaten. 

2.  Diwdn-i-Shau>kat  Bukhari :  The  name  of  the  scribe  and  the 
date  of  the  transcription  are  not  mentioned.  The  First  six  folios  have  been 
repaired  by  some  previous  possessor  of  the  manuscript  who  has  in  a 
different  hand,  inserted  the  lines  which  were  damaged.  The  original  writ¬ 
ing  is  attractive  nasta’liq,  and  on  the  whole,  the  manuscript  is  in  a  fair  state 
of  preservation.  If  this  is  the  same  work  as  catalogued  by  Ivanow  as 
No.  809  and  by  Rieu  as  Add.  7810,  then  this  is  a  defective  copy. 

3.  Anis-ut-tdlibin  by  Khwaja  Muhammad  Pursa.  The  full  name  of 
this  book  is,  as  the  author  explains  in  the  beginning,  Anis-ut-talibin  wa 
' iddat-us-salikin  and  it  contains  the  sayings  and  views  of  Hadrat  Khwaja 
Baha-ul-Haqq  wa’d-din  Naqshband.  The  author  explains  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  that  the  saint’s  disciple  Maulana  Husam-ud-din  Khwaja  Yusuf 
Hafiz!  Bukhari,  had  intended  to  collect  his  master’s  sayings  but  he  was 
forbidden  to  do  so  by  the  saint  while  he  was  alive.  The  author  compiled 
the  book  after  diligent  enquiries  at  the  request  of  the  saint's  Khallfah 
Khwaia  Ata-ul-Haqq  wa’d-din,  commonly  called  ‘Attar.  The  manu¬ 
script  is  in  beautiful  nasta'liq  ;  the  scribe  is  Salih  ibn  ‘Abd-ur-Razzaq — 
the  date  of  transcription  is  947  A.H.  A  copy  of  this  work  has  been  cata¬ 
logued  by  Rieu  as  Add.  26,294  but  the  British  Museum  copy  is  obviously 
of  much  later  date  besides  being  defective.  In  the  same  volume  is  another 
book  also  called  Anis-ut-T dlibin..  The  author  is  Mulla  Qasim  ibn  Muham¬ 
mad  Shahr  Sajahi  (?)  alias  Katib.  This  book  incorporates  the  sayings  of 
the  saint  Ahmad  alias  Maulana  Khwaiagi  Kashani.  The  author  has  collect- 
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ed  these  sayings  from  the  leading  disciples  of  the  Shaikh.  This  manu¬ 
script  has  no  colophon  but  it  seems  to  be  contemporary  with  the  other. 
Anis-ut-T dlibln  which  has  been  described  above. 

4.  Raudat-’ul-ahbab,  by  ‘Ata’ullah  bin  Fadl-ullah,  alias  Jamal  al- 
Husaini.  This  book  is  a  history  of  the  Prophet,  his  ahl-i-bait  and  ashab. 
The  author  enjoyed  great  reputation  and  is  mentioned,  in  a  remark  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  first  folio,  as  as-Saiyid-ul-Jalil  Sanad-ul-muhaddithin 
(obliterated) ....  (the  glorious  Sayyid,  the  authority  of  those  well-versed 
in  tradition. .  . .).  This  book  is  catalogued  by  Rieu  as  Add.  23,498.  The 
oldest  dated  copy  is  perhaps  in  the  British  Museum  (or  146)  which  bears 
the  date  Dhil-qa‘dah  964  A.H.  The  only  complete  copy  (which,  however, 
lacks  maqsad  III  of  volume  II)  known  to  exist  in  Rieu’s  145  or  Nos.  12  and 
13  in  the  Curzon  collection  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  are  in¬ 
complete  and  of  much  later  dates.  Internal  evidence  shows  that  the  first 
volume  was  completed  in  888  A.H.  and  the  second  in  900  A.H.  “The 
author  was  living  in  pious  retirement  ”  in  930  A.H.  Tire  first  volume 
possessed  by  the  Delhi  University  Library  is  dated  17  Ramadan-ul- 
Mubarak  959  A.H.  Thus  it  would  be  clear  that  this  is  one  of  the  earliest 
copies  in  existence.  It  is  a  beautiful  manuscript,  and  is  well  preserved. 
The  Calligraphy  is  very  beautiful,  the  style  being  nasta'liq  ;  the  writing 
has  not  the  fully-developed  rounded  letters  of  later  day  nasta'llq  but  bears 
the  influence  of  naskh.  The  second  volume,  which  does  not  possess  the 
third  maqsad  and  comes  only  up  to  the  death  of  ‘  Uthman,  bears  no  date, 
but  is  evidently  of  the  same  date  as  the  first  volume  with  which  it  is  bound. 
The  third  volume  is  missing  ;  the  last  page  of  the  text  has  the  following 
inscription  in  a  different  handwriting  : 

•  3  £ jL  •X~> Jj  J  Aj 

Translation:  On  Thursday,  the  29th  of  the  month  of  Dhil-qa'dah 
1024  bought  for  twelve  and  a.  half  faultless  Akbari  rupees,  and  spent  two 
rupees  on  repairs  and  in  paying  the  scribe. 

Thus  the  MS.  was  already  so  old  in  1024  A.H.  that  it  had  to  be  care¬ 
fully  repaired.  The  author  wrote  the  book  under  the  patronage  of  the 
famous  Sher  ‘All  Nawa’i,  the  leading  poet  of  the  Turkish  language,  a  great 
patron  of  learning  and  the  minister  of  the  famous  Sultan  Husain  Mlrza 
Ba’iqrah  of  Khurasan,  the  glories  of  whose  court  at  Herat  will  always 
live  in  the  cultural  history  of  the  East. 


I.  H.  Q. 


NORTH-EASTERN  INDIA 

The  passing  away  of  Maulana  Abu -‘Abdullah  Muhammed-bin- 
Yusuf  Suratl  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  world  of  learning  and  erudition. 
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The  Maulana  was  a  man  of  versatile  genius,  and  possessed  a  rare  brain 
and  intellect. 

*  f 

Born  at  Samrud,  a  village  in  Surat,  in  the  family  of  traders  and  land¬ 
lords  in  1307  A.H.  (1889  A.D.),  he  completed  the  study  of  Holy  Qur'an 
at  the  age  of  seven.  An  epidemic  in  the  village  in  1315  A.H.  (1897  A.D.) 
forced  him  to  come  to  Surat  for  his  study.  A  year  later  he  proceeded 
to  Bombay  and  was  the  pupil  of  Maulvi  Mohammad  Ja'far  till  1320  A.H. 
(1902  A.D.).  But  his  thirsty  soul  searched  for  bigger  fountains,  and  one 
day  he  quietly  slipped  away  and  after  an  adventurous  journey  he  reached 
Delhi  on  foot  and  joined  the  famous  Madrasa  of  Habash  Khan  where  he 
finished  elementary  books  of  grammar  and  Hadith.  He  took  lessons  in 
Mishkdt  from  Maulana  ‘Abd'ul  Wahhab  Multani,  and  read  Aljia,  of  Ibn- 
Malik,  al-Mo‘ allaqat  and  Kdfi  with  Maulana  Abu-Yusuf  Hasan  Khan 
Puri. 

The  fame  of  Shaikh  Tayab  Makki  attracted  him  to  Hyderabad  where  he 
remained  for  a  year  and  followed  the  Shaikh  wherever  he  went.  He  drank 
deep  of  the  Shaikh’s  learning  and  attended  regularly  for  five  years  his 
lectures  on  Logic,  Philosophy,  Literature,  Principles  of  Jurisprudence, 
Jurisprudence,  Commentary  and  Sahih  of  Bukhari.  For  some  personal 
reasons  he  left  his  revered  teacher  never  to  meet  him  again.  He  had  the 
greatest  love  and  regard  for  his  teacher  but  he  had  his  differences  with 
him  regarding  Abu-Huraira.  He  was  so  strong  in  his  opinion  that  he 
wrote  a  scholarly  booklet  on  Abu-Huraira  which  elicited  praise  from  the 
Shaikh  himself  who  wrote  a  foreword  to  the  book.  The  famous  scholar  of 
Bihar,  ‘Allama  Shaikh  Shamsu’l-Haq  ‘Azimabadi  exchanged  letters  with 
him  in  this  connection.  After  perusing  his  booklet,  he  was  impressed  by 
his  ability  and  acknowledged  it  by  writing  a  foreword  to  the  book. 

He  was  a  passionate  lover  of  books  and  specially  of  rare  manuscripts. 
When  he  heard  of  the  Library  at  Tonk,  he  went  there  to  copy  Al-Mustadrik 
- lil-Hakim  and  other  rare  manuscripts.  He  decided  to  live  there  per¬ 
manently  and  married  the  daughter  of  Sayyid  Sa'Id  Ahmad  ibn- Ahmad  ‘All 
ibn-Mohammad  ‘All  al  Wa'iz-Rampuri,  the  brother  of  ‘Allama  Haidar  ‘All. 
Nawab  ‘Imadu’l  Mulk,  who  had  the  greatest  love  and  reverence  for  his 
learning,  called  him  to  Hyderabad  for  correcting  and  writing  commentaries 
on  the  Diwan,  An-Nu‘man-ibn  Bashir  al-Ansari,  Diwdn,  Abi-Dulaf,  and 
other  books.  The  work  of  Da’iratul  Ma'arif  began  with  his  correction  and 
commentary  on  Jamharatul  Lugha  by  Doraid  al-Azdi.  He  supplied  a  lot 
of  rare  manuscripts,  copies  as  well  as  originals,  to  the  Asafiyah  and  Habibur 
Rahman  Khan  Sherwani  Libraries. 

Nawab  ‘Imad’ul  Mulk  wanted  to  instal  him  in  the  chair  of  Arabic 
literature  in  the  Osmania  University  and  he  had  arranged  everything  for 
him,  but  Maulana  Muhammad  ‘All  flooded  him  with  telegrams  and  Hakim 
Ajmal  Khan,  his  class-fellow,  pressed  him  so  hard  to  come  to  Jami'a  Millia 
as  Arabic  teacher  that  he  could  not  refuse.  He  taught  there  Arabic  from 
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1339  A.H.  (1920  A.D.)  to  1346  or  47  A.H.  (1928  or  29  A.D.).  Dr.  Zakir 
Husain  came  to  him  as  a  pupil  and  regularly  read  with  him  privately. 
The  Arabs,  proud  of  their  language,  came  and  learnt  Arabic  literature  and 
Hadlth  from  him.  When  the  Indian  Muslim  deputation  was  going  to 
Hejaz,  he  accompanied  it  in  his  individual  capacity  for  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  The  Arabs  were  struck  by  his  mastery  over  the  Arabic  language 
and  literature,  whenever  they  met  him. 

In  the  days  of  Khilafat  and  non-co-operation  movements,  when 
Mr.  Gandhi  was  the  accredited  leader  of  the  Indians  he  refused  to  accept 
him  as  the  leader  of  the  Musalmans.  A  non-believer,  he  said,  could  not 
lead  a  true  believer  to  the  right  path.  His  differences  with  Maulana 
Muhammad  ‘All  on  this  and  other  points  led  to  his  disassociation  from 
Jami'a.  But  the  love  of  Jami'a  remained  in  his  heart  and  he  had  the  most 
cordial  relations  with  Jami'a  men. 

He  had  one  great  weakness  in  him  as  great  men  always  have.  He  could 
not  stick  to  one  place  and  shifted  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  a  per¬ 
manent  and  peaceful  corner  to  carry  on  his  work.  But  Providence  willed 
it  otherwise.  In  a  long  address  and  panegyric,  containing  about  one 
hundred  verses,  in  honour  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  he  made  a 
stirring  appeal  to  His  Exalted  Highness  to  afford  him  facilities  for  his 
work.  Unfortunately  it  did  not  reach  the  gracious  ears,  but  remained 
with  his  son,  though  it  deserves  publication. 

From  Hyderabad  he  went  to  Tonk  and  from  there  to  Bombay  where 
he  remained  ailing  for  the  last  four  years.  A  few  months  before  his  demise 
Aligarh  attracted  him.  In  abject  misery  and  poverty  the  learned  soul 
passed  away  from  the  world  on  the  7th  August  1942,  leaving  his  name 
on  the  march  of  time. 

He  has  left  nothing  for  his  children,  except  rare  manuscripts  and 
scholarly  works  many  of  which  are  unpublished.  His  eldest  son  Abu- 
Tahir  Surat!  has  read  much  from  his  father  and  has  inherited  a  wonderful 
memory.  He  wants  to  publish  the  works  of  his  father,  but  cannot  do  so 
for  want  of  funds.  His  second  son  is  studying  English  at  the  Aligarh  Muslim 
University. 

The  Maulana  has  written  innumerable  literary  articles  and  many 
books,  some  published  and  some  still  lying  in  the  shape  of  manuscripts 
on  his  shelf.  While  in  Hyderabad  he  corrected  and  wrote  commentaries 
on  (1)  Kitab al-Af'al by  ibn  al-Qutta‘-as-Siqll  (three  volumes).  (2)  Kitab-al 
Kifdya-fil-‘ Ilmir-Riwaya,  by  Khatib  Baghdad!.  (3)  Azharul-‘Arab selections 
from  Arabic  poems  in  Arabic.  (4).  Slrat  Imam  Ibn-e-Hazm  in  Arabic, 
not  published.  (5)  Commentary  on  Diwan  Hassan  bin  Thabit,  2  volumes, 
one  complete  and  the  other  incomplete,  in  Arabic.  (6 )  Kitab  al-Juma,  pages 
200,  in  Arabic,  not  published.  (7)  Kitab  al-Insaf-fi-ma  HadathafbNahve- 
Abi-Horairg-min-al- Khildf,  in  Arabic. 
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He  was  a  fine  poet  of  Arabic  and  a  full  Diwan  can  be  completed  from 
his  scattered  works.  Besides,  there  are  many  of  his  books  in  Arabic  which 
cannot  be  discussed  in  such  a  short  report.  Full  information  can  be  had 
from  his  son  Mulla  Tahir,  Safdar  Manzil,  Aligarh.  His  Urdu  works  are  : — 

(i)  Criticism  on  Allama  Shibli’s  Siratun-Nabi  published  in  Jamia. 
(2)  Criticism  on  As-Simtul-La‘ali  Ahsan-e-Hadith-fi-hbat-e-Hujjatil 
Hadith.  (3)  ‘ Alam-e-Barzakh.  A  whole  issue  of  Ma'arif  was  given 
for  this  article.  (4)  Arabic  Grammar.  (5)  Translation  of  Kitabat- 
Tauhtd.  (6)  Literary  criticism — incomplete. 

There  is  hardly  any  scholar  at  present  so  well  read  and  with  such  a 
prodigious  memory  and  breadth  of  vision.  He  was  an  authority  on  Arabic 
Grammar,  Philology,  Literature,  History,  Chronology  and  Biography. 
His  position  in  the  realm  of  Arabic  literature  is  so  high  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  his  equal.  Any  book  which  he  chanced  to  peruse  came  within  the 
grip  of  his  memory.  Hundreds  of  rare  Arabic  panegyrics,  thousands  of 
Arabic  poems  were  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  He  always  reminded  us 
of  the  strange  stories  of  the  intellect  and  memory  of  the  scholars  of  the 
early  decade  of  Islamic  Arabic  literature,  and  the  Muslims  are  poorer 
to-day  by  the  Maulana  Sahib’s  death.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace ! 

#  *  * 

The  Majlis-e-Islamia,  Aligarh,  is  doing  the  noble  work  of  cultivating 
interest  in  Islamic  thoughts  and  culture.  Eminent  Muslim  scholars  and 
thinkers  are  invited  to  deliver  lectures  on  problems  vexing  the  Muslim 
youth  at  present.  These  papers  are  published  and  distributed  among 
students,  staff  and  public  at  large.  Weekly  lectures  are  held  and  papers 
relating  to  Islamic  subjects  are  discussed. 

Dr.  Muhammad  Ahmad  Khan  of  Eta  has  associated  himself  with 
the  activities  of  Majlis  and  has  submitted  his  own  plan  of  work.  He  is 
showing  a  keen  interest  in  the  study  of  Holy  Qur’an  in  the  light  of  modern 
theories  and  thoughts.  He  wants  to  pursue  a  line  of  work  similar  to  that  of 
‘Allama  Tantavi  of  Egypt.  His  plan  is  to  compare  and  contrast  the  modern 
theories  with  Qur’anic  verses.  He  has  already  published  some  papers  in 
this  connection.  He  proposes  to  set  up  a  School  of  Research  to  work  on 
various  aspects  of  Holy  Qur’an.  He  is  going  to  start  an  endowment  which 
would  provide  scholarships  for  students  prepared  to  work  on  these  relat¬ 
ed  problems. 

The  long  awaited  English  translation  of  Holy  Qur’an  by  the  learned 
scholar,  Maulana  ‘Abdul-Majid  Daryabadi  is  now  being  published  by  the 
Taj  Company,  Lahore.  The  translator  has  followed  only  the  tenets  of 
the  Ahle-Sunnat.  Innumerable  disputed  points  have  been  clarified  in 
the  foot-notes.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  books  have  been  cited  in  his 
support.  He  has  brought  to  light  the  meanings  of  many  verses  after  a 
thorough  research  in  the  domain  of  geography  and  history.  This  transla¬ 
tion  will  be  of  much  value  and  use  to  the  English-reading  youths. 
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Sayyid  Sulaiman  Nadavl’s  short  and  popular  biography  of  the  Prophet 
Rahmat-e-  ‘Alam  is  again  going  to  the  Press  for  its  second  edition.  The 
writer  will  welcome  any  useful  suggestion  in  this  connection.  The  Hindi 
translation  will  soon  see  the  light  of  the  day.  The  work  of  Hayat-e-Shibll 
is  going  on  with  utmost  care.  The  first  volume  is  in  the  Press  and  is  being 
printed  under  the  careful  guidance  of  Sayyid  Sahib.  God  willing  it  will 
be  published  shortly. 

The  Oriental  Public -Library,  Bankipur,  has  published  its  catalogue, 
volume  XXV.  of  Arabic  manuscripts  this  year.  The  catalogue  has  been 
prepared  by  Maulavl  ‘Abdul  Hamid  and  revised  by  Maulvl  Mas‘ud 
‘Alam  Nadavi.  The  present  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  manuscripts  deals  with  the  Arabic  miscellanies  contained  in  the 
collection  of  the  Library.  It  is  the  first  volume  on  the  manuscripts  of 
collections  of  treatises  on  varied  subjects  by  different  authorities  jotted 
together  in  one  volume.  It  contains  notice  of  323  treatises  of  varying 
sizes,  comprised  in  seventeen  volumes  (Nos.  277-1-87)  of  miscellanies. 

Some  of  the  old  and  valuable  Arabic  manuscripts  in  this  volume  de¬ 
serve  special  notice. 

No.  2771/1.  A  copy  of  al-Kitab  fx-ar-Ramya,  a  rare  work  on  archery 
by  al-Murhif-bin  ‘Abdal- Karim,  written  in  the  sixth  century  A.H.  in  Arabic. 

No.  2771/2.  An  old  copy  of  al-Urjuza,  a  very  concise  treatise  on 
archery,  expounding  briefly  its  objects  and  discussing  important  principles 
by  the  author  of  the  preceding  work,  probably  written  in  the  sixth  century 
A.H.  in  Arabic. 

No.  2773/9.  A  copy  of  Adah  al-Futya,  a  rare  treatise  on  the  duties  of 
a  Mufti  by  Jalal’ud-dln,  ‘Abdar-Rahman  bin  Abl  Bakr  as-Suvutl  (d.  911/ 

1505)- 

No.  2773/38.  A  rare  copy  of  Maqamdt-al-Wahush,  a  work  in  ele¬ 
gant  prose,  by  Badru’ddln  Hasan  bin  ‘Umar  bin  Habib  ad-Dimashqi 
(d.  779/I377)- 

As  already  reported  in  January  last  year,  His  Excellency  Nawab 
Sahib  Chhatari  has  appointed  a  committee  in  U  P.  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  the  reorientation  of  the  economic,  social,  religious  and  political 
life  of  the  Muslim  youth  of  India  according  to  the  strict  tenets  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Islam.  The  committee  is  functioning  under  the  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  chairmanship  of  ‘Allama  Sayyid  Sulaiman  Nadavi  who  is  helped  by 
eminent  scholars,  thinkers,  and  men  of  letters.  The  committee  has  already 
completed  the  draft  on  the  political  structure,  which  is  being  sent  to  every 
member  for  approval  and  suggestion.  The  economic  planning  is  also 
being  rapidly  worked  out.  These  works  are  not  so  easy  as  they  appear. 
Moreover,  there  are  difficulties  in  securing  the  concurrence  of  scholars  of 
different  schools  of  thought.  But  with  the  rising  tide  of  consciousness 
and  a  growing  demand  of  the  Muslim  youth  for  a  political  and  economic 
programme  it  might  serve  useful  purpose  and  be  of  much  value  at  this 
critical  juncture  m  the  history  of  Muslim  India. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  great  pleasure  and  pride  that  Aligarh  is  going  to  have  a 
Jami‘ah-e-Azhar  of  its  own.  The  need  of  a  well-equipped  College  of  Oriental 
Learning  sirhilar  to  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies  in  London,  has  long 
been  felt.  But  the  idea  could  not  be  put  into  practical  shape  as  there  was 
no  definite  scheme  before  the  gracious  Chancellor,  H.E.H.  the  Nizam.  The 
Muslim  University  Gazette  understands  that  “  the  Vice-Chancellor  Lt.- 
Col.  Dr.  Sir  Ziauddin  Ahmed  has  suggested  and  that  H.E.H.  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  has  also  approved  the  idea  that  this  Oriental  College  should  be  dev¬ 
eloped  about  the  proposed  Zahra  Mosque.” 

Students  from  foreign  countries,  especially  from  China,  desire  to 
join  Aligarh  University  to  learn  subjects  relating  to  Islamic  religion, 
Islamic  learning  and  Islamic  culture.  If  this  scheme  matures  surely  this 
Masjid-e-Zahra  will  have  the  same  prominence  and  importance  as  Jami‘ah-e- 
Azhar  of  Egypt. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  very  much 
appreciated  the  suggestion,  and  the  plans  of  the  building  which  will  be 
necessary  for  such  purpose  are  being  considered.  When  the  plans  take 
concrete  shape,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  position  of  Zahra  will  excel  the 
position  of  Azhar. 

S.  A.  A. 


NORTH-WESTERN  INDIA 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Islamic  Research  Association,  Lahore, 
a  study  circle,  called  the  Iqbal  Study  Circle,  has  been  recently  formed  with 
the  object  of  Stimulating  and  promoting  a  systematic  and  scientific  inquiry 
into  the  works  of  Iqbal.  The  activity  of  this  circle  began  with  a  thoughtful 
paper,  read  at  the  Oriental  College  by  Dr.  Sayyid  Muhammad  ‘Abdullah, 
m.a.,  D.Litt.,  who  pointed  out  and  explained  the  scope  of  certain  prelimin¬ 
ary  investigations  which  must  be  carried  out  before  one  could  hope  to 
understand  properly  the  mind  of.  Iqbal.  These  preliminary  investigations, 
according  to  the  learned  lecturer,  included  an  accurate  determination  of 
the  significance  of  the  various  characteristic  terms  and  expressions  used  by 
the  great  poet,  a  critical  analysis  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  sources  of 
his  thought,  and  an  exposition  of  the  numerous  problems — religious, 
political  and  social — which  he  has  grappled.  Since  most  of  the  poetical 
compositions  of  Iqbal  are  in  the  Persian  language,  the  student  of  Iqbal 
must  first  of  all  make  himself  conversant  with  the  language  as  well  as 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Persian  poets,  viz.,  RumI,  Mas'ud  Sa‘d  Salman, 
Faidl,  Nazlrl,  Sa’ib,  Jalal  Asir,  who  have  more  or  less  influenced  not 
only  the  thoughts  but  also  the  diction  of  Iqbal.  Similarly,  one  must  gain  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  philosophic  theories  of  those  Oriental  and  Occi¬ 
dental  thinkers,  viz.,  RumI,  Suhrawardi,  Sana’l,  Attar,  Hegel,  Nietsche, 
Bergson  and  McTeggart,  with  whose  ideas  Iqbal  has  concerned  himself 
most. 

H—15 
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It  is  pleasing  to  note  that,  despite  the  present  abnormal  conditions 
created  by  the  present  war,  Shaikh  Muhammad  Ashraf  of  Lahore,  the 
well-known  publisher  of  Islamic  literature,  has  managed  to  continue  his 
publishing  activities  with  his  usual  zeal*  Most  of  the  works  which  he  has 
brought  out  on  the  religion  and  history  of  Islam  have  already  been  noticed 
in  the  review-columns  of  this  Journal.  His  publications  are  remarkable  not 
only  for  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal, 
but  also  for  their  elegant  get-up.  The  following  works  were  published  by 
him  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  : — 

My  Life  :  A  Fragment ,  an  autobiographical  sketch  by  Maulana 
Muhammad  ‘All  ;  The  Administration  of  the  Sultanate  of  Delhi ,  by  Dr* 
I.  H.  Quraishi  ;  Caliphate  and  Kingship  in  Medieval  Persia ,  by  Dr, 
A*  H.  Siddiqi  ;  Geographical  Factors  in  Arabian  Life  and  History ,  by  Dr. 
Sh*  Inayatullah  ;  Why  We  learn  the  Arabic  Language ,  by  Dr.  Sh.  Inaya- 
tullah  ;  and  Studies  in  the  History  of  Early  Muslim  Political  Thought  and 
Administration ,  by  Professor  H.  K.  Sherwanl. 

Sh.  I. 
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NEW  BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


HUMAYON  BADSHAH.  Vol.  II,  by 
Dr.  S .  K.  Banerji,  M.A.,  L.T.,  Ph.D., 
Maxwell  Company ,  Lucknow ,  1941  ; 
pp.  xiv  + 444  ;  price  Rs.  8. 

THE  quarter  of  a  century  which 
intervened  between  the  death  of 
Babar  and  the  accession  of  Akbar 
was  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
India.  It  was  a  period  of  transition  bet¬ 
ween  the  Sultanate  of  Delhi  and  the 
Empire  of  the  Great  Mughals.  a  period 
which  saw  the  final  overthrow  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  Afghan  rule  and  cleared  the 
boards  for  a  greater  and  a  more  renowned 
India.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  Sher 
Shah's  reforms* which  paved  the  way  for 
what  was  accomplished  later  by  Akbar, 
but  this  is  only  a  half-truth  and  deals  with 
only  one  aspect  of  Akbar's  reign.  It  is 
really  not  his  administrative  ability  which 
has  made  his  name  famous,  but  it  is  his 
Catholicism,  his  toleration  and  his  cul¬ 
tural  trends  which  have  earned  him  the 
title  of  "  the  Great  "  ;  and  it  is  forgotten 
that  in  this  he  owes  a  great  debt  to  his 
father  Humayun,  who  was  obedient  as  a 
son,  kind  as  a  brother,  unifier  of  the  Shfahs 
and  the  Sunnis,  extender  of  toleration  to 
the  Hindus,  founder  of  the  new  capital 
of  Din  Panah  away  from  the  party  tur¬ 
moil  of  old  Delhi,  and  the  supporter  of 
learning. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  find  an  objective 
study  of  a  historical  personage  dead  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  without  much  trace  of  the 
bias  of  the  writer,  and  Dr,  Banerji  has 
successfully  tried  to  write  such  a  life- 
sketch.  In  the  first  volume  of  his  work 
which  was  published  some  years  ago,  he 


rightly  assessed  the  value  of  the  Mugjial 
period  of  Indian  History  in  the  following 
words:  0  Mughal  culture  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  filtered  through  India's  medieval 
society ;  Mughal  art  and  architecture 
enriched  India's  artistic  heritage ;  and 
Mughal  ideas  and  ideals  of  government 
influenced  the  development  of  Indian 
polity.  Thus  our  present  which  has  its 
roots  buried  in  the  past,  bears  an  un¬ 
mistakable  Mughal  impress ;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  historian  properly  to 
assess  the  Mughal  contribution  to  the 
evolution  of  our  national  life."  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  work,  which  is  now 
before  us,  he  has  made  good  his  promise 
even  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  had  done 
in  the  first  volume. 

The  book  deals  with  the  period  from 
1540  to  Humayun's  death,  from  the  time 
he  trod  his  way,  after  having  suffered 
defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  Afghan  Sher 
Shah  at  Chausa  and  Qannau  j ,  through  the 
Indian  desert  to  Iran,  to  his  reconquest 
of  Delhi  and  his  death  fifteen  years  later. 
The  author  follows  Humayun  almost 
step  by  step  to  Lahore,  across  the  Punjab, 
at  Bhakkar,  in  his  return  to  Rohri,  in 
Rajputana,  back  to  Sind  and  in  Iran, 
dealing  en  passant,  but  in  great  detail, 
with  his  marriage  with  Hamida  Banti 
Begam  and  the  birth  of  Akbar,  the  re¬ 
capture  of  Qandhar  and  Kabul  and  the 
reconquest  of  Delhi.  He  gives  us  a  peep 
through  the  zenana,  giving  us  the  details 
of  his  negotiations  with  Hamida  Banu 
before  her  marriage,  his  other  wives  and 
their  progeny,  and  the  prominent  women 
of  his  time,  ending  the  work  with  the 
innovations,  regulations  and  monuments 
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of  Humayun,  the  institutions  of  kingship 
and  the  nobility,  and  the  great  popular 
movements  which  took  their  root  during 
the  period,  thanks  to  the  tolerant  and  even 
helpful  attitude  of  the  government,  such 
as  those  associated  with  the  names  of 
Kablr,  Tulsi  Das,  Chaitanya  and  Guru 
Nanak.  He  deals  at  length  with  the 
Persian  and  Hindi  poetry  and  has  some 
very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  early 
history  of  the  Urdu  language. 

Dr.  Banerji  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  spirit  of  Persian  poetry  and  prose 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  historical 
literature  of  Humayun’s  reign,  and  rightly 
assesses  its  value  as  a  language  which  was 
gradually  but  certainly  replacing  the 
Turk!  which  was  the  original  dialect  of 
the  Chaghtais.  But  it  seems  that  in  this 
matter  he  lays  a  little  too  much  stress  on 
the  sojourn  of  Humayun  in  Iran  which  he 
says  was  largely  responsible  for  this 
change.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Persian 
had  long  been  the  language  of  culture 
not  only  in  the  North  but  in  the  South  as 
well,  and  the  short  duration  of  the  life  of 
TurkI  as  the  court  language  was  only  a 
kind  of  interlude  which  soon  came  to  an 
end.  There  are  one  or  two  other  observa¬ 
tions  which  need  be  corrected.  The 
author  says,  for  instance,  that  when 
Humayun  was  married  to  Hamlda  Banu 
he  had  eight  wives,  while  as  a  matter  of 
fact  only  three  were  living,  as  is  apparent 
from  what  he  says  on  p.  39.  In  the  same 
way  the  whole  controversy  about  the  date 
of  Akbar's  birth  has  been  settled  on  the 
basis  of  the  supposition  that  the  ‘Aqlqah' 
ceremony  is  performed  on  the  fortieth 
day  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no 
such  compulsion.  But  these  and  other 
slight  slips  do  not  minimise  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  book  by  one  iota. 

The  style  is  also  excellent,  such  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  graphic  account  of  the 
accident  which  ended  Humayun’s  life. 
The  author  says  :  “  The  king  had  fixed 
a  grand  darbdr  for  that  evening  when  a 
number  of  his  officers  would  be  rewarded 

with  jdgirs  and  promotions . 

Since  some  time  would  elapse  before  they 
would  assemble,  the  king  wished  to  retire 
for  rest.  When  he  had  just  reached  the 
stairs,  he  heard  the  call  of  the  mu  adhdhin 


from  the  neighbouring  mosque.  In  order 
to  show  reverence  to  the  call,  he  wished 
to  seat  himself  on  the  first  step,  his  feet 
being  on  the  second.  As  it  was  a  cold 
evening  of  January,  he  wore  a  long  robe. 
The  flight  of  stairs  was  steep  and  the 
stone- steps  were  smooth  and  slippery. 
In  trying  to  take  his  seat  on  the  narrow 
steps,  one  of  his  feet  got  entangled  in  the 
flowing  skirt  of  his  robe  and  in  the  slight 
distraction,  thus  caused,  his  staff,  on 
which  he  was  resting,  slipped,  causing 
him  to  lose  his  balance  and  to  fall  head¬ 
long  down  several  steps.  He  received 
severe  injuries,  some  drops  of  blood 
coming  out  of  his  right  ear,  lost  conscious¬ 
ness  immediately  after  the  accident  and 
in  this  condition  was  taken  to  his  palace. 

. He  expired  eight  days 

later  on  the  fifteenth  of  Rabi'ul  awwal 
(January  28,  1556)  at  sunset.” 

This  is  a  book  which  should  be  on  the 
shelf  of  everyone  who  wishes  to  make  an 
objective  study  of  the  “stirring  times” 
which  are  represented  by  the  quarter  of 
a  century  between  Babar’s  death  and 
Akbar’s  accession. 

H.  K.  S. 


ANNUAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF 
INDIAN  HISTORY  AND  INDO- 
LOGY ,  Vol.  II,  for  1939,  by  Braz 
A.  Fernandes,  published  by  the  Bombay 
Historical  Society,  Bombay  ;  price  Rs .  5  ; 
pp.  xxxiii  +  19 1. 

THE  Publication  of  Bibliography  of 
Indian  History  and  Oriental  Re¬ 
search  for  1938  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Journal  of  Bombay  Historical 
Society  has  been  given  an  enthusiastic 
reception  by  scholars  all  over  India. 

With  the  advice  of  scholars  and  experts, 
the  volume  under  review  appears  as  an 
independent  publication  under  an  altered 
name  and  arrangement.  It  includes  books 
and  articles  from  periodicals,  however 
brief,  which  contain  anything  of  value  to 
the  history  of  India  and  Indology  in 
general.  This  edition  was  expected  to 
cover  up  books  and  journals  published 
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in  1939  as  the  title  suggests,  but  still 
much  more  remains  to  be  added  as  many 
journals  and  books  published  in  1939 
could  not  reach*  the  publisher  in  time  to 
be  included. 

This  book  is  divided  into  five  sections 
and  items  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order  under  authors,  etc.,  which  serve 
a  useful  purpose. 

We  realise  very  well  that  the  herculean 
task  of  compiling  Annual  Bibliography 
of  Indian  History  is  not  an  easy  one. 
It  is  laborious  and  taxes  the  diligence  and 
perseverance  of  the  writer.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  more  important  thing  is 
that  it  requires  the  full  co-operation  of 
scholars,  and  learned  institutions  without 
whose  help  it  would  remain  incomplete. 

In  such  a  volume  many  misprints  and 
errors  are  unavoidable,  but  we  notice 
only  a  few  of  them — which  speaks  of  the 
high  standard  maintained.  In  the  list  of 
Periodicals  and  Abbreviations  used,  we 
do  not  find  P.B.P.  ( vide  item  912)  and 
therefore  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it 
stands  for.  Again,  in  item  (832)  we  find 
Sajjard,  which  should  read  Sajjad-  Be¬ 
sides  these,  there  are  also  errors  of  trans¬ 
literation.  On  pp.  xx  and  148,  Shaikh 
Muhammad  Ashtaf  is  incorrect  and 
should  read  Ashraf.  The  item  1329  is 
reproduced  again  in  1335  ;  this  multi¬ 
plicity  could  have  been  avoided.  So  far 
as  these  relate  to  the  print,  one  could 
excuse  them.  Under  Education  and  Geo¬ 
graphy,  the  list  could  have  been  improved 
with  profit  by  the  addition  of  many  books 
and  articles.  The  failure  to  mention  the 
excellent  publications  on  history  and 
geography  in  Urdu,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
is  the  least  pardonable. 

In  spite  of  these  little  blemishes,  we 
are  sure  that  no  better  service  could  be 
rendered  to  students  of  History  and 
Indology  than  the  publication  of  this 
volume  which  proves  an  invaluable  guide 
and  should  be  on  everyone's  bookshelf. 
We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Braz  Fer¬ 
nandes  and  his  band  of  learned  scholars 
on  their  achievement.  For  a  work  of  this 
kind,  the  price  is  cheap. 

K.  S.  L. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  FACTORS  IN 
ARABIAN  LIFE  AND  HISTORY 
by  Dr.  Sh .  Inayatullah,  pp.  160;  pub¬ 
lished  by  Sh.  Md .  Ashraf ,  Kashmiri 
Bazar,  Lahore;  price  Rs.  4-8-0. 


THE  importance  of  geographical  factors 
in  history  is  more  than  has  hither¬ 
to  been  realised  by  our  educa¬ 
tionists  and  researchers.  This  book  seems 
to  be  the  first  attempt  in  the  right 
direction.  Instead  of  selecting  some 
country  of  outward  glitter  for  his  study, 
Dr.  Inayatullah  has  been  rightly  advised 
to  choose  the  Desert  Peninsula  of  Arabia 
for  his  laborious  task.  The  importance 
of  Arabia  to  Islam  is  supreme.  The  Pro¬ 
phet  was  an  Arab.  The  customs  of  Arabia 
provided  the  basis  for  Muslim  laws  in 
all  those  matters  not  covered  by  direct 
legislation.  It  was  the  Arabs,  again,  who 
founded  the  first  Muslim  State  which 
expanded  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
with  an  unprecedented  rapidity — for 
within  25  years  of  the  first  organisation 
and  constitution  of  a  city-state  in  Madina 
by  the  Prophet  and  within  1 5  years  of  his 
death,  we  see  in  the  time  of  Caliph  ‘Uth- 
man  the  occupation  by  the  Muslim 
armies  of  parts  of  Spain  in  the  West,  of 
Western  China  in  the  East,  of  Coastal 
India  in  the  South,  and  of  Caspian  regions 
in  the  North,  and  of  all  the  territories 
that  lie  between.  The  genius  of  the  Arab 
colonizers  to  assimilate  and  Arabicise 
wherever  they  went,  even  by  changing 
the  very  mother-tongue  of  the  conquer¬ 
ed  people,  is  a  phenomenon  the  back¬ 
ground  of  which  remains  still  to  be  studi¬ 
ed.  The  work  under  review  is  a  pioneer 
work  in  an  untrodden  field.  The  investi¬ 
gation  of  geographical  factors  in  the 
history  and  social  life  of  a  single  country 
may  easily  provide  materials  for  life- 
study  by  generations  of  researchers. 
The  author  is  a  scholar  of  Arabic  and  has, 
besides,  utilised  works  existing  in  several 
of  the  European  and  Eastern  languages. 

So  far  as  Arabian  life  is  concerned, 
Dr.  Inayatullah  has  confined  himself 
to  the  writings  of  European  travellers. 
There  is  no  dearth  of  works  by  Eastern 
and  Muslim  travellers  who  had  naturally 
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greater  opportunities  of  close  and  inti¬ 
mate  observation*  More  than  that,  the 
subject  requires  a  first-hand  knowledge, 
and  we  hope  that  before  the  second 
edition  of  the  book  is  attempted,  the 
author  will  visit  at  least  Hijaz  and  some 
of  the  more  important  parts  of  Arabia. 

The  importance  of  periodical  fairs  in 
Arabia  has  by  some  accident  failed  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  .author.  We 
would  draw  the  attention  of  the  author 
to  an  article  in  the  5th  volume  of  the 
Hyderabad  Academy  Studies  cJ*  U  *  L j 
ji  <£L  ciOr 

(The  influence  of  pre-Islamic  economic 
system  of  Arabia  on  the  constitution  of 
the  first  Muslim  State),  which  might  be 
helpful  in  this  connection.  The  fauna, 
flora  and  many  other  things  of  Arabia 
have  been  described  with  a  wealth  of 
detail  by  Yaqut  and  other  geographers. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  workers  who  follow 
to  carefully  sift  all  materials  from  every 
branch  of  classical  literature — Qu’ran, 
Hadith,  Fiqh,  Poetry,  Geography  and 
all — and  utilise  them  for  the  purpose  of 
deducing  facts  and  factors  bearing  on  the 
subject.  We  expected  some  mention  of 
mules  and  ostrich,  of  the  world-famous 
scents  of  Aden,  of  myrrh  of  Hadramaut, 
of  weaving  industry  of  Yaman  and  of  the 
Ilaf  (  )  or  commercial  pacts  of 

international  importance  in  pre-Islamic 
Arabia.  Minerals  and  petrol  should  have 
also  been  noticed.  The  influence  of  Arabi¬ 
an  geography  on  sight  and  hearing  and  on 
faculties  of  observation  and  retention  of 
the  people  of  that  country,  on  the  sciences 
like  Astronomy  and  meteorology,  etc., 
should  have  also  been  dealt  with.  Again, 
some  discrimination  should  have  been 
made  between  the  data  of  ancient  and 
modern  times. 

On  the  whole,  however,  Dr.  Inaya- 
tullah  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
brilliant  work  which  gives  great  promise 
of  still  greater  achievements.  It  might 
be  emphasised  that  the  critic  should  not 
be  too  exacting  with  a  young  scholar  who 
has  received  his  first  initiation  in  re¬ 
search  with  his  thesis  of  doctorate.  He 
should  rather  suggest  lines  for  future 
works  of  investigation. 


HISTORY  OF  EARLY  MUSLIM 
POLITICAL  THOUGHT  AND  AD¬ 
MINISTRATION  by.  Pro/.  Hdrun 
Khan  Sherwanl  of  Hyderabad ;  pub¬ 
lished  by  Sh.  Md .  A§hraft  Lahore 
pp.  290;  price  Rs .  6. 

MUSLIMS  have  for  long  ruled  vast 
areas  of  the  world  with  glory  and 
lustre.  Yet  the  principles  and 
guiding  motives  of  their  politics  and 
administration  have  yet  to  be  studied 
in  the  light  of  the  present  day  require¬ 
ments  of  political  science.  No  nation 
or  civilization  has  had  greater  enemies 
than  Islam.  The  Christians  in  Spain, 
Tartars  in  Baghdad  and  others  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  have  made  havoc  of 
the  records  of  Islamic  achievements 
which  have  been  irreparably  eclipsed. 
Still,  whatever  infinitesimal  portion  of  the 
whole  has  been  able  to  survive  is  not 
small  in  quantity.  But  the  task  of  their 
study  is  not  light.  Prof.  Sherwanl  has 
been  publishing  for  the  last  several  years 
small  studies  on  individual  personalities. 
All  these  papers  have  now  been  collected 
together  and  partially  revised.  He  has 
selected,  for  convenience's  sake,  persons 
and  not  institutions.  Hence  the  history 
of  individual  institutions  during  the  last 
fourteen  vicissitudinous  centuries  re¬ 
mains  still  to  be  written.  Yet  the  work 
of  the  present  character  provides  ready 
material  for  the  worker  for  the  kind  of 
history  we  have  suggested. 

A  study  of  persons  and  not  of  institu¬ 
tions  naturally  leaves  many  missing  links 
in  the  chain,  but  that  does  not  diminish 
the  value  of  the  present  work  in  its  field. 

There  are  many  misprints,  due  ob¬ 
viously  to  the  fact  that  the  publishers 
did  not  utilize  the  services  of  the  author 
for  reading  at  least  one  proof.  There  are 
others  which  might  be  attributed  to  the 
Arabic  script,  e.g.,  Hazan  Humairi  (p.  35 
instead  of  the  correct  Yazan  Himyari 
(p.  37),  Amman  instead  of  lUman,  Akad 
for  ‘ Ukaz  (39),  and  yaqta  for  Yaqza 
(64) ;  Zainab  was  not  the  daughter  of 
Such  examples  may  be  mul¬ 
tiplied. 

The  author  has  evolved  an  altogether 
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new  system  of  transliteration,  which  has 
this  undesirable  characteristic  that  new 
values  are  given  to  old  conventional 
signs  ;  e.g.,  th  for  (  3  )  instead  of 
d  for  (  >  )  instead  of  (  J*  ),  s  for  (  ) 

instead  of  (  ^  ),  t  for  (  )  instead  of 

(  J*  )  .  The  professor  would  have  been 
well-advised  to  invent  new  signs  for 
new  sounds  of  Urdu  letters  instead 
of  causing  confusion  to  students  with 
regard  to  Arabic  letters. 

The  work  is  a  happy  acquisition  in  the 
literature  of  its  kind  and  partially  fills 
a  long-felt  need. 

S.  K. 


HAIDAR  ‘ALJ,  Vol.  I,  1721-1779,  by 
Dr.  N.  K.  Sinha ,  M.A.,  Ph.D .  (Cal¬ 
cutta,  1941) ;  price  Rs.  5  ;  pp.  iv  + 
294. 

OF  late,  scholars  have  taken  interest 
in  the  Mysore  Hero,  Haidar  ‘All, 
and  three  books  have  been  written 
on  this  interesting  personality  of  the  18th 
century.  Among  them  Dr.  Sinha's  mono¬ 
graph,  the  one  under  review,  stands  out 
prominently. 

Dr.  N.  K.  Sinha,  Professor  of  Indian 
History  of  Calcutta  University,  has  al¬ 
ready  two  books  to  his  credit,  viz.,  44  The 
Rise  of  the  Sikh  Power  M  and  14  Ran  jit 
Singh/4  These  works  have  already  earned 
him  a  name  as  a  cautious  and  accurate 
scholar.  In  them  we  find  less  of  wordi¬ 
ness,  and  more  of  balanced  judgment  and 
freshness  of  thought. 

From  the  North-West  he  has  directed  his 
attention  to  the  South  with  success.  This 
monograph  is  a  credit  to  his  labour  and 
a  real  contribution  in  the  field  of  Indian 
History.  It  was  in  1936  that  the  author 
thought  of  writing  a  monograph  onHaidar, 
and  we  find  that  he  contributed  no  less 
than  five  articles,  published  in  the  Indian 
History  Congress  Journal  and  the  His¬ 
torical  Records  Proceedings,  which  are 
now  incorporated  in  this  book  as  Chap¬ 
ters  VI,  VIII,  IX,  XV  and  XVI. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Colonel 
Mark  Wilks  earned  an  undying  name  by 


his  standard  work  on  Mysore,  which  runs 
in  three  excellent  volumes.  These  volumes 
still  command  our  respect  as  a  standard 
work  of  unsurpassed  value.  Before  he 
took  up  his  pen  on  this  subject  the  author 
thought  that  no  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  unless  something  new  was 
contributed  to  the  study  of  Haidar  ‘All. 
That  is  why  he  perused  Wilks  very  minu¬ 
tely  to  ascertain  whether  his  proposed  work 
would  be  of  any  use.  Wilks  had  neither 
the  time,  nor  the  opportunity  to  utilise 
the  contemporary  Marathi,  Portuguese, 
Dutch  and  French  sources.  Thus  we 
find  that  the  author  made  good  the  short¬ 
comings  in  Wilks’s  works  and  the  result, 
thanks  to  his  energy  and  zeal,  is  the 
present  monograph.  We  are  happy  to 
find  that  the  author  has  utilised  materials 
collected  from  far-off  situated  cities,  viz., 
Mysore,  Madras,  Travancore,  Nova 
Goa,  Calcutta,  New  Delhi  and  London, 
and,  what  is  more  creditable,  from  more 
languages  than  a  student  of  history  can 
know,  i.e.,  English,  Marathi,  Persian, 
Kanarese,  Tamil,  Telugu,  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  etc.  Besides  this,  the  biblio¬ 
graphical  note  at  the  close  of  the  book  is 
very  instructive. 

We  do  not  find  any  mention  of  the 
Bombay  Records.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  utilising  these  records  and  we  know 
that  they  contain  material  which  would 
have  been  useful  to  the  author.  When  the 
Bombay  Record  office  possesses  Records  of 
a  period  earlier  than  1767,  then  it  is  strange 
that  Delhi  should  be  without  them. 

We  feel  that  the  author  could  have 
utilised  two  MSS.  in  Hyderabad,  and 
a  few  more  from  the  Sa'Idia  Library. 
That  would  have  changed  his  opinion 
on  Tuzuk-i-Walajahi,  which  is  still  an 
incomplete  work.  This  much  is  for  the 
MSS.  As  regards  the  published  material, 
we  do  not  find  any  reference  to  the  Gazet¬ 
tes,  as  we  know  that  they  contain  some 
useful  informations  on  Haidar  ‘All.  These 
are  only  our  suggestions. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
work  does  not  claim  to  be  a  history  of 
Mysore  from  1721-1782,  nor  specifically 
a  biography  of  Haidar  ‘All.  To  borrow 
the  author’s  expression- -it  is  a  study  in 
biographical  form  of  a  typical  figure  of 
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1 8th  century.  While  not  neglecting  per¬ 
sonal  details,  the  author  has  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  military  and  diplomatic 
activities  of  his  hero. 

Unlike  other  world-famous  personali¬ 
ties,  Haidar  ‘All  was  not  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth-  In  the  first 
chapter,  which  is  short  and  interesting, 
the  author  traces  the  early  career  of  his 
hero  in  spite  of  the  paucity  of  material. 

In  the  2nd  chapter  the  author  says, 
“  Haidar's  rise,  like  that  of  many  other 
great  men,  was  as  much  due  to  his  energy, 
enterprise  and  daring  as  to  his  opportu¬ 
nities.  A  detailed  study  of  his  career 
from  1750-60  leads  logically  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he  had  a  nicely  calculated  pro¬ 
gramme  which  unfolded  itself  stage  by 
stage.  But  so  much  of  his  success  he 
owed  to  external  complications  with  their 
quick  turns  and  sudden  changes  in  the 
course  of  events  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  say  what  he  owed  to  his  own  foresight 
and  how  much  to  circumstances.  Intrepid 
and  swift,  he  was  always  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  his  opportunities/’  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  author.  We 
cannot  help  recalling  a  character  sketch 
of  Haidar  ‘All  by  the  Madras  Courier  of 
8th  October  1789.  We  quote  it  in  ex- 
tenso  for  the  benefit  of  readers,  as  it 
makes  an  interesting  comparative  study 
of  Haider  ‘All. 

“  The  late  Nabob  "All  Khan  had  evi¬ 
dently  no  bounds  to  his  ambition  but  the 
steps  he  took  to  raise  himself  were  gra¬ 
dual  ;  he  weighed  his  projects  with  the 
abilities  of  a  sound  politician  and  carried 
his  enterprises  into  execution  with  steadi¬ 
ness  of  determination,  boldness  and  in¬ 
trepidity  of  determination,  which  ever 
rendered  him  a  formidable  and  warlike 
enemy  ;  the  enthusiasm  of  religion  never 
diverted  his  thoughts  from  the  attention 
due  to  the  more  material  interest  of  a 
rich  populous  and  flourishing  kingdom. 
It  is  true  he  was  a  Musalman,  but  not 
bigot  ;  the  man  who  gave  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  station  of  whatever  caste  or 
sect,  seldom  failed  to  feel  the  consequences 
accruing  from  his  industry.  Merit,  it  is 
said,  when  known  to  him  never  went 
without  its  reward  ;  he  assiduously  culti¬ 
vated  the  good  opinion  of  the  Brahmans, 


being  fully  convinced  how  necessary  the 
craft  and  consequences  of  those  priests 
were  in  almost  every  department  of  the 
State.  He  is  said  to  have  been  strict  in 
the  administration  of  justice  amongst  his 
subjects  but  parsimonious  in  all  pecuniary 
transactions  and  insatiably  rapacious 
in  accumulating  hoards  of  wealth  in 
the  event  of  conquest ;  his  love  for  money 
has  led  him  to  the  perpetration  of  the 
most  unheard  of  cruelties ;  he  conducted 
the  intricate  business  of  his  durbar  with 
a  perspicuity  and  profundity  of  discern¬ 
ment  hardly  credible,  having  been  an 
illiterate  man.  Although  stern  in  aspect, 
he  was  mild  and  engaging  in  his 

manners . he  professed 

friendship  for  European  ever  anxious  to 
learn  something  from  them,  he  was 
certainly  possessed  of  more  real  goodness 
of  heart  and  more  sincere  affections  for 
his  subjects  than  his  successor  and  son 
Tippoo.” 

In  Chapter  VI  entitled  the  “Rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Marathas  1764-1765/’“ 
we  find  incidents  are  narrated  up  to  the 
3rd  May  1764  (p.  75)  but  nothing  is 
mentioned  what  took  place  in  September 
1764,  although  the  events  of  16th  Novem¬ 
ber  1764  (p.  77)  are  mentioned.  While 
in  Chapter  VIII,  “  Relations  with  the 
British  1760-67  ”  (pp.  97,  98),  the  author 
says,  “  While  the  Madras  Government 
and  the  Mysore  Chieftain  were  eyeing 
(?)  each  other  with  suspicion,  the  Bom¬ 
bay  people  perhaps  more  intent  on  trade 
obtained  from  Haidar  an  exclusive  right 
to  purchase  pepper  in  preference  to  all 
others,  and  they  even  suggested  to  the 
Madras  people  that  as  some  dispute  sub¬ 
sisted  between  Haidar  and  the  Nawab 
of  Arcot,  the  President  and  Council 
should  try  to  settle  it.  They  were  so 
friendly  to  Haidar  that  they  even  supplied 
him  some  cannon,  gunpowder  and  fire¬ 
arms  when  he  pressed  urgently  for  aid  in 
men  and  store  at  the  time  of  Mahadev 
Rao’s  expedition  (1764-1765)  and  this 
at  the  risk  of  antagonising  the  great 
Peshwa.”  This  statement  requires  ex¬ 
planation  and  correction. 

We  know  that  the  English  were  in¬ 
terested  in  capturing  pepper  trade — 
and  tried  to  persuade  Ifaider  ‘All  to 
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give  them  the  monopoly  of  the  trade. 
In  his  letter,  dated  the  27th  August 
1764,  Haidar  ‘All  writes  to  the  Bombay 
Council  as  follows  :  “By  Muhammad 
Husain  I  received  your  letter  and  pre¬ 
sents  you  to  sent  (?)  to  me  which  gave  me 
great  satisfaction.  I  observed  all  that 
you  say  and  Manocjeehas  (?)  told  me  ever- 
thing  (?)  for  you.  The  trade  of  pepper  and 
sandal-wood  is  entirely  yours  and  I  wish 
our  friendship  may  be  daily  more  and 
more  increased  for  our  mutual  happiness/' 
(Public  Department  Diary  10,  pp.  592-94). 
But  what  happened  a  little  later  on  was 
that  Haidar  k  All  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  Marathas.  He  requested 
the  English  to  supply  him  with  guns, 
soldiers  and  ammunition  from  Bombay 
at  his  own  expense.  (P.D.D.  xo,  pp. 
592-94).  The  details  of  this  proposal 
were  that  the  English  should  send  him 
five  guns  — 25  pounders,  five  guns — 28 
pounders  and  five  thousand  English 
and  German  muskets.  The  English, 
fearing  that  the  Marathas  would  attack 
Haidar’s  ports  such  as  Onnore  and  others 
and  destroy  their  valuable  depots  and 
godowns.  promised  to  consider  his  pro¬ 
posal.  But  the  President  of  the  Council 
thought  that  it  would  not  be  proper  time 
for  them  to  come  into  open  conflict 
with  the  Marathas.  In  spite  of  this,  Hai¬ 
dar  submitted  a  fresh  proposal  consisting 
of  four  clauses,  too  detailed  to  mention 
here.  But  as  the  Maratha  army  under 
Mahadev  Rao  encamped  near  Haidar's, 
the  Hon’ble  East  India  Co.,  felt  that 
Haidar's  position  was  precarious  and  as 


such  it  was  not  safe.  Therefore  they 
declined  to  extend  any  help  to  Haidar. 

Onjp.  215,  the  author  says,  “  Dhaunsa 
proved  absolutely  undependable.  ‘  Either 
because  he  was  really  chicken-hearted 
or  on  account  of  the  Nizam’s  hesitant 
policy,  he  would  not  take  the  offensive. ' 
We  know  from  the  Marathi  and  other 
sources  that  Dhaunsa  was  a  brave  soldier 
and  not  at  all  chicken-hearted.  Then 
why  did  he  prove  Undependable  ?  The 
answer  is  that  the  gold  of  Haidar  kept 
him  inactive  as  well  as  the  hesitant  policy 
of  his  master.  ” 

In  his  Chapter,  “  Relations  with  the 
British  1 775-1 779,”  the  learned  author  has 
clearly  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt 
the  bungling  policy  of  the  British.  Many 
records  bear  ample  testimony  to  this  sad 
truth. 

What  we  have  said  about  this  book  in 
no  way  affects  the  high  standard  attained 
by  this  work.  This  scholarly  monograph 
will  remain  an  authoritative  work  on 
Haidar  and  Dr.  Sinha  has  laid  us  under 
a  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  publisher  should  also  be  congra¬ 
tulated  very  heartily  on  the  production 
of  so  important  a  work  in  so  neat  and 
delightful  a  form,  without  any  misprint 
or  error,  while  the  print,  paper  and  map 
add  to  the  reader's  delight.  The  price 
is  very  cheap. 

K.S.L. 
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[And  say ;  My  Lord  /  Increase  me  in  knowledge. — Qur’an] 
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MUSLIM  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  GEOGRAPHY 
■  DURING  THE  MIDDLE  AGES' 


GREEK  and  Roman  contributions  to  geography  reach  their  high 
watermark  with  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  with  him  the  story  of  ancient  discovery  comes 
to  an  end.  From  then  onwards,  books  in  Greek  and  Latin  cease  to  contain 
any  more  information  and  gradually  the  Dark  Age  of  geography  set  in, 
which  is  characterised  by  a  negation  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  a  dominating 
feature  of  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  During  this  period  the 
Pagan  Greeks  and  their  intellectual  attainments  failed  to  excite  admiration 
from  Christian  savants.  The  influence  of  early  Christian  teachings  was 
detrimental  to  the  general  acceptance  of  pre-Christian  geographical  theory. 
In  the  words  of  no  less  a  person  than  St.  Ambrose,  “  to  consider  the  nature 
and  position  of  the  earth  does  not  help  us  in  our  hope  of  the  life  to  come.” 

The  introduction  of  curious  extravagances  began  to  replace  the  so- 
called  pagan  views,  the  end  of  the  world  was  freely  anticipated  in  i  ,000  A.D. 
and  the  spherical  shape  of  the  earth  and  the  existence  of  the  antipodes 
were  subjects'of  ridicule.  For  example,  Monk  Cosmas  carried  these  ideas 
to  their  logical  conclusion  by  entirely  refuting  the  pre-Christian  views 
about  cosmography  (astronomical  geography,  as  it  was  then  called)  in  his 
famous  work  Christian  Topography.  His  earth  was  flat,  rectangular  and 
oblong,  twice  as  long  from  east  to  west  as  from  north  to  south,  and  was 
surrounded  by  oceans.  In  addition,  a  high  mountain  rose  in  the  north 
behind  which  the  tiny  sun  played  hide-and-seek  to  bring  forth  day  and 
night — and  beyond  the  unknown  vast  oceans  lay  Paradise.  These  con¬ 
ceptions  about  the  earth  remained  the  fundamental  teachings  of  what  has 
been  called  the  ‘  school  of  violent  denial.’  It  is,  in  fact,  against  such  a 
background  that  we  are  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  geographical  works  of 
those  early  Muslims  who  rekindled  the  spirit  of  classical  Greece  and, 
what  is  of  greater  importance,  carried  it  much  further  in  enriching  geo¬ 
graphical  thought. 

1, 4  Muslim  Contributions  to  Geography  ’  was  the  title  of  an  article  by  the  author,  which  was  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Madras  Geographical  Association,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  4,  Oct.-Dec.  1939.  The  author 
has  used  some  material  from  the  above-mentioned  contribution,  but  the  present  work  has  been  greatly 
enlarged  in  the  light  of  additional  sources  which  have  been  consulted.  He  is  very  grateful  to  Dr.  S.  Akh- 
tar  Imam,  m.a.,  ph.D.  (Bonn),  Department  of  Arabic,  Calcutta  University,  for  valuable  help  in  connection 
with  the  reading  of  German  and  Arabic  texts  and  for  several  useful  suggestions. 
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The  Arabs  were  indeed  the  heirs  of  that  Hellenistic  culture  for  which 
a  way  was  first  opened  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  which  became 
so  widely  diffused  throughout  the  eastern  provinces  of  the,  later  Roman 
empire.  Much  later,  with  the  close  of  the  Umayyad  period  in  the  middle 
of  the  8th  century  A.D.,  the  wave  of  Islamic  conquest  and  expansion  had 
reached  its  maximum  limits  and  the  Muslims  settled  down  to  ways  of 
peace  and  culture,  and  along  with  growing  prosperity  was  ushered  in  a 
remarkable  period  of  general  intellectual  activitv. 

The  rise  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
events  in  history.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  Persian  empire  and  the 
impotency  of  the  Romans,  the  Muslim  dominions  extended  from  the 
borders  of  China  to  the  heights  of  the  Pyrenees — a  distance  of  over  7,000 
miles  ;  unlimited  intercourse  and  extensive  commercial  activity  through  the 
vastness  of  the  Muslim  world  offered  valuable  opportunities  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  culture. 

Two  things  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  scope  and 
influence  of  Muslim  geographical  thought.  Firstly,  this  contribution  was 
not  only  immense  but  reveals  a  distinct  advance  over  classical  achieve¬ 
ments  generally.  Secondly,  it  influenced  Europe  perhaps  only  indirectly 
and  in  a  limited  sense,  because  of  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  con¬ 
temporary  Europe,  which  was  further  inflamed  by  the  long-drawn  conflict 
between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent. 

Taking  the  Muslim  contributions  to  geography  as  a  whole  we  propose 
to  resort  to  a  three-fold  division :  (1)  Descriptive  geography  and  the  Muslim 
geographers,  (2)  Advancement  of  geographical  conceptions  and  geogra¬ 
phical  interpretations,  (3)  Cartography  [astronomical  and  mathematical 
geography  is  left  over  for  more  technical  treatment). 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY 

The  development  of  Muslim  descriptive  geography  has  four  distinct 
aspects  and  the  relevant  material  is  derived  from  contributions  pertaining 
to  these  fields,  i.e.  (1)  an  extensive  travel  literature  by  land  and  by  sea, 
(2)  the  various  itineraries,  giving  profuse  details  of  routes,  distances  and 
stages,  (3)  elaborate  treatises  on  regional  and  local  geography,  (4)  a  mass 
of  historical-topographical  literature  on  single  towns  in  various  parts  of 
the  Islamic  world — quite  often  providing  much  geographical  information. 

Besides  possessing  the  Roman’s  knowledge  of  lands  and  seas,  the  Arabs 
were  better  acquainted  with  four  other  regions  hitherto  only  vaguely 
known. 

Strabo’s  and  Ptolemy’s  knowledge  about  the  regions  round  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  areas  to  the  north-east  of  the  Black  Sea  was  very  scanty.  Pliny 
regarded  the  Scythians  as  cannibals  while  Ptolemy’s  sea  of  Azov  extended 
to  the  site  of  Moscow.  The  sea  of  Aral  was  not  mentioned  at  all.  The  lake 
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of  Khwarizm  (Aral)  was  represented  for  the  first  time  on  a  map  in  caliph 
al-Ma’mun's  times. 

Many  expeditions  were  sent  in  this  direction  from  Baghdad.  In  921  A.H. 
Ibn-Fadlan  went  as  an  envoy  to  the  Court  of  Volga  Bulghars  and  wrote  the 
first  reliable  account  of  this  area.  Later  on,  numerous  Arab  traders  visited 
these  parts  and  extended  their  activity  to  southern  Russia  and  Poland. 
Scandinavian  countries  too  did  not  escape  their  notice  and  the  recent  dis¬ 
covery  of  large  numbers  of  Arab  coins  in  Sweden  proves  the  extent  of 
their  activity. 

In  those  early  times,  the  frequency  of  typhoons  and  the  danger  of 
pirates  were  a  positive  menace  to  sea  ventures  in  Far  Eastern  waters.  The 
Roman  trade  with  south-western  China  was  directed  through  the  Burma- 
Yunnan  route  and  their  knowledge  about  Malaya  and  the  East  Indies  was 
inaccurate.  Ptolemy  supposed  that  south-eastern  Asia  extended  westward 
in  the  south,  to  join  with  Africa,  thereby  making  the  Indian  Ocean  a 
land-locked  body  of  water.  Undoubtedly,  Arab  and  Persian  maritime 
activity  had  been  extended  to  Chinese  waters  before  the  advent  of  Islam. 
But  with  the  rising  tide  of  the  new  religion,  the  early  Muslims  wished  to 
take  the  message  of  the  Prophet  even  to  China.  They  succeeded  in  reaching 
Canton  and  built  a  mosque  there  with  Chinese  good-will.  Some  of  the  first 
accounts  of  these  regions  are  those  of  Sulaiman,  the  merchant  (237  A.H./ 
851  A.D.),  who  travelled  to  India  and  China  in  the  middle  of  the  9th 
century.  Later,  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  Abu-Zaid  as-Sirafi 
collected  accounts  of  these  areas  and  their  maritime  routes  in  what  is 
known  as  Silsilat-ul-T awarikh.  His  Hand-book  of  India  and  China, 
jG-l  ,  in  its  first  part  mostly  gives  a  repetition  of  the  notes  of 
Sulaiman  the'merchant,  but  in  the  second  part  Sirafl  deals  with  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place  in  commerce  by  sea  in  their  relation  to  history.  On 
the  whole,  this  remained  a  much  frequented  area  by  navigators  and  traders. 
Ibn-Battuta  also  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  special  features  of  this  far-off 
corner  in  the  course  of  his  sea  journeys  from  Malabar  to  the  Maldives, 
Ceylon,  Coromandal  Coast,  Malaya,  and  China.  Thus,  throughout,  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  nautical  and  maritime  matters  was 
accumulated.  This  fact  is  further  brought  out  by  such  interesting  com¬ 
pilations  as  Buzurg  ibn  Shahriyar’s  book  on  the  Wonders  of  India, 
jijJI  ,  and  much  later  by  the  utilisation  of  the  services  of 

the  experienced  navigator  Ibn  al-Majid  (Shihab  ad-Din),  d.  1500,  by 
Vasco  da  Gama  in  1498  from  the  African  coast  to  Malabar  in  the  course  of 
his  epoch-making  voyage. 

A  younger  contemporary  of  Majid,  Sulaiman  al-Mahrl  wrote  Kitab 
al-Fawa’id  (  )  providing  up-to-date  information  about  the 

Indian  and  Far  Eastern  waters.  Stories  such  as  those  of  ‘Sindbad  the 
Sailor  ’  characteristically  reveal  the  active  interest  taken  by  people  at 
large  in  distant  areas  across  the  seas. 
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The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  frequented  the  East  African  coast  and 
the  former  had  also  founded  coastal  settlements.  But  their  activity  was 
largely  confined  to  the  littoral  portion,  the  tropical  heart  of  Africa  remain¬ 
ed  unknown  to  them.  Muslims  not  only  claim  many  maritime  adventures 
in  these  seas  but  they  also  seriously  undertook  inland  penetration  up  to 
the  coasts  of  modern  Natal .  The  adventures  of  the  stories  of  Sindbad  the 
Sailor  are  very  largely  concerned  with  exploits  off  the  East  African  coast. 
No  doubt  fact  and  fiction  are  blended  in  such  stories,  but  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge  about  these  lands  was  forthcoming.  Roman  ‘  Africa  ’  largely 
meant  Mediterranean  coastal  regions  plus  the  bordering  desert  fringes 
and  Egypt.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  the  Arabs  penetrated  into 
the  Sahara  :  on  the  one  hand  they  reached  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger, 
and  on  the  other  they  knew  the  secrets  of  the  Nile  valley.  They  explored 
Sudan  and  established  friendly  relations  with  Abyssinia  (Habash). 

In  fact  such  expansions  in  the  knowledge  about  descriptive  geography 
as  have  been  very  briefly  summarised  were  possible  on  account  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  commercial  activity,  the  political  and  spiritual  dominance  of  the 
Muslims,  and  the  remarkable  achievements  of  intrepid  travellers  like 
Ibn-Fadlan,  al-Blrunl,  Ibn-Hawqal,  Mas'udl,  Idrlsi  and  Ibn-Battuta, 
to  mention  but  r  few  of  them,  and  seamen  of  the  calibre  of  Sulaiman,  Abu- 
Zaid,  Ibn-Shahriyar,  Majid,  and  al-Mahri.  In  addition  to  this,  the  annual 
congregation  at  Mecca  provided  vast  opportunities  for  an  exchange  of 
views  and  the  narration  of  experiences  in  travelling,  when  thousands  of 
Muslims  from  different  climes,  of  different  races,  and  from  far-off  lands 
met  their  co-religionists. 

The  Muslims  not  only  increased  the  geographical  knowledge  of  new 
areas  in  Asia  and  Africa,  but,  what  is  more  creditable,  they  contributed 
to  methods  of  geographical  interpretation,  which  we  are  not  to  judge  by 
the  standards  of  the  20th  century.  The  attempts  can  be  regarded  as  the 
earliest  beginnings  of  a  ‘  regional  conception  ’  in  geography,  which  pre¬ 
ceded  modern  sociological  and  human  studies  by  many  centuries. 

Thus  many  of  these  geographical  writings  reveal  an  attempt  to  study 
cause  and  effect,  to  explain  man’s  reaction  to  his  environment,  and  herein 
certainly  lies  their  superiority  over  their  Greek  and  Roman  prototypes. 
In  fact  these  Muslim  mediaeval  geographers  made  a  serious  departure 
from  old  traditions  by  pulling  geographical  studies  out  of  the  dominating 
astronomical  and  mathematical  tangle.  Even  that  great  master  Ptolemy 
can  be  described  to  be  “  more  of  an  astronomer  than  a  geographer.”  He 
used  his  net  of  latitude  and  longitude  to  devise  a  mathematical  division  of 
the  known  world,  upon  which  were  based  his  geographical  regions,  with¬ 
out  any  attention  being  paid  to  physical  and  political  boundaries.  As 
Muslim  geographical  studies  developed,  this  method  was  found  increas¬ 
ingly  unsatisfactory  and  gradually  the  new  approach  of  a  “  regional  study  ” 
based  upon  the  study  of  geographical  surroundings  and  their  influences 
on  human  activity,  began  to  be  increasingly  introduced  along  with 
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numerous  historical  facts  and  other  material  less  relevant. 

Valuable  Muslim  contributions  to  geography  began  with  the  commen¬ 
cement  of  the.Abbasid  Age  and  lasted  till  the  advent  of  the  Mongol  hordes, 
when  the  best  in  that  culture  was  destroyed.  Baghdad  remained  for  long 
a  notable  centre  of  such  intellectual  pursuits,  but  both  the  eastern  and 
the  western  parts  of  the  Islamic  world  shared  in  this  academic  activity. 

THE  GEOGRAPHERS 

The  earliest  known  Muslim  geographical  work  was  that  of  Hisham 
Abul-Mundhir  ibn  al-Kalabi  (d.  820  A.D.)  but  only  a  few  fragments1 
of  his  work  have  come  down  to  us.  He  is  said  to  have  written  ten  books  on 
geographical  matters.  It  is  surmised  that  he  probably  dealt  also  with 
other  subjects  than  Arabia. 

The  work  of  a  1- Khwarizmi  (Muhammad  b.  Musa)  laid  the 
first  foundations  of  Arabian  geographical  science.  His  Kitab  Surat 
al-Ard  (  Shape  of  the  Earth)  was  written  in  the  first  half 

of  the  9th  century  A.D.  The  exact  date  has  not  been  fixed,  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Wiedemann,  the  author  (Khwarizmi)  took  part  in  the  scientific 
activity  which  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Ma’mun  (813-33  A. D.), 
and  it  is  surmised  that  his  geographical  work  is  connected  with  the  famous 
map  drawn  by  numerous  scholars  for  Ma’mun.  But  Barthold  believes 
that  the  work  was  probably  compiled  in  the  days  of  Mu'tasim,  as  the  new 
capital  Samarra  (Surra-man-ra’a)  is  mentioned  by  Khwarizmi.  As  to  the 
merit  of  the  work,  NaUino2  remarks  that  it  is  a  work  the  like  of  which  no 
European  nation  could  have  produced  at  the  dawn  of  its  scientific  activity. 

The  famous  philosopher  al-Kindi(Abu-Yusuf  Ya'qub)  was  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Khwarizmi.  He  wrote  a  geographical  work  under  the 
title  Description  of  the  Inhabited  Part  of  the  Earth  t***j  ). 

A  pupil  of  Kindi,  Sarakhsi  (Ahmed  b.  Muhammad  b.  at-Tayyib)  who 
died  in  899  A.D.  was  the  author  of  a  book  on  Routes  and  Kingdoms. 

About  the  same  time  one  of  the  leading  mathematicians,  Abul-Hasan 
Thabit  b.  Qurra  (836-901  A.D.),  translated  Ptolemy.  To  Sarakhsi.  who 
was  a  native  of  Khorasan  and  worked  at  Baghdad,  goes  the  credit  of 
producing  a  work  which  was  more  ‘  geographical  ’  than  astronomical  and 
mathematical  in  outlook. 

One  of  the  earliest  geographical  works  of  this  period  is  that  of  Ibn- 
Khurdadhbih  (Abul-Qasim  ‘Ubaidullah  ibn-'Abdullah)  who  was  de¬ 
scended  from  a  Persian  family  and  was  brought  up  in  Baghdad,  where 

1.  MaulSna  Sulaiman  Nadav!  in  Ard  ul •Qur’an ,  Vol.  I,  p.  16,  says  that  a  few  fragments  of  Kalabl's  work  are 

available,  while  Kramers,  writing  in  the  supplement  to  the  Encycl.  Islam ,  says  that  none  has  come  down  to 
us.  Maulana  calls  him  the  author  of  • 

2.  Minorsky,  V.,  Idudud  a\-*Alam  (Barthold's  Preface,  io). 
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he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  musician  Ishaq  of  Mosul. 
He  also  studied  literature  along  with  music.  Later  on  he  became  chief 
postmaster  of  Jibal  province.  Between  the  years  844  and  848  A.D.  he 
was  at  Samarra  on  the  Tigris,  and  it  was  then  that  he  wrote  his  famous 
Kitab  al-Masalik  w’al  Mamalik,  e-UUJl  j  ,  (on  Routes  and 

Kingdoms).  This  book  gives  a  summary  of  the  main  trade-routes  of  the 
Arab  world.  Though  in  several  places  facts  are  mixed  with  hearsay  and 
fiction,  yet  this  work  provides  descriptions  of  such  distant  lands  as  China, 
Korea,  and  Japan. 

A  work  of  about  the  same  period  is  that  of  a  Bedouin,  Arram  b.  al- 
Asbaj  as-Sulaml,  written  about  231  A.H.  (845  A.D.)  known  as 
VS'-o  which  deals  with  the  mountains  of  Tihama  in  Arabia.  This 

work  is  mentioned  by  as-Sirafi.  Yaqut,  the  famous  13th  century  geogra¬ 
pher,  also  mentions  another  book  by  the  same  author  UOf  (the 

‘  Isle  '  of  Arabia )  in  his  dictionary  of  learned  men,^^'1  (*?“-■,  Vol.  Ill, 

p.  86. 1 

A  geographer  of  outstanding  fame  was  Ya'qubl  (Ahmad  b.  Abl- 
Ya'qub  b.  Ja'far  b.  Wahab  b.  Wadeh  al-'Abbasl),  who  was  of  the  family 
of  ‘Abbasid  caliphs  and  a  Shi'ite.2  He  was  at  the  Tahirid  court  in  Khora- 
san  and  was  a  widely  .travelled  man,  having  visited  India,  Egypt,  and 
Maghrib  (N.W.  Africa).  He  wrote  something  resembling  a  modern  gazet¬ 
teer,  called  Kitab  al-Buldan  (  j  Book  of  Countries),  in  278 

A.H.  (891  A.D.).  This  w'ork  gives  details  about  numerous  places  and 
here  and  there  attempts  are  made  to  state  facts  of  physical  geography  ex¬ 
plaining  the  human  geography  of  many  areas.  This  work  of  Ya'qubl  has 
unfortunately  not  survived  in  its  entirety.  But  it  gives  a  valuable  account 
of  Baghdad  as  well  as  of  several  other  cities.  Details  of  the  high  roads 
across  the  ‘Iraq  province  are  found  fully  set  forth  only  in  his  work.  Ya'qubl 
was  also  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  Abbasids  in  two  volumes  carried 
down  to  872  A.D.  He  is  sometimes  popularly  known  as  the  ‘  father  of 
Muslim  geography.’  Perhaps  this  is  because  of  the  fact  that  his  work 
is  much  more  widely  known  in  the  West. 

Ja'far  b.  Ahmad  al-MarwazI,  who  died  274  A.H.  (887  A.D.),  wrote 
his  (On  Routes  and  Kingdoms)  and  this  work  (^1^*  juUUJ!) 

was  certainly  of  some  importance  as  it  was  mentioned  by  Ibn  an-Nadlm 
in  Fihrist,  (p.  150,  and  also  by  Yaqut  in  f  V0l.  II,  p.  400).3 

Al-Baladhuri  (Ahmad  b.  Yahya  b.  Jabir)  was  a  great  historian  whose 
reliability  and  critical  powers  are  much  appreciated.  Though  he  was  not 
primarily  a  geographer,  he  discusses  geographical  topics  in  many  places 

1.  Brockelmann :  Supplement  1$d»  1. 

2.  History  of  Arabic  Literature,  Clement  Huart,  p.  292. 

3.  Brockelmann  :  Supplement,  Bd.  I. 
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in  his  writings.  For  example,  he  refers  in  his  well-known  work  Futuh  al- 
Buldan  (  zF*  )  to  the  bursting  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  in 

Sassanian  tirrtes.  He  was  educated  at  Baghdad  during  Ma’mun’s  days 
and  wrote  his  about  869  A.D.  According  to  Yaqut  (^-Ai.**--. 

Vol.  II,  p.  1 3 1),  he  had  written  two  more  books,  '  o'aLJi 

and  j  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  In  his  later 

years  he  died  of  mental  derangement  after  drinking  Baladhur  (Indian 
‘  Bhang ’)  in  892  A.D. 

Al-HamadanI  (Abu-Bakr  b.  Muhammad  b.  Ishaq  b.  al-Faqlh)  was 
born  in  Hamadan,  a  famous  city  of  Iran.  He  was  the  author  of 
(Book  of  Countries)  which  was  probably  written  in  902  A.D.1  Soon  after 
the  death  of  the  caliph  Mu'tadid,  but  all  that  we  now  possess  of  this  work 
is  the  extract2  made  in  1022  A.D.  by  ‘All  ibn  Ja‘far  of  Shaizar. 

Ibn-Rustah  (Abu  ‘All  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  b.  Ishaq  b.  Rustah) 
was  the  author  of  an  encyclopaedia  al-A‘ldq  an-Naflsah  (  ) , 

the  seventh  volume  of  which  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  deals  with 
geography.  His  work  was  compiled  at  Isfahan  in  290  A.H.  (903  A.D.). 
Though  Ibn-Rustah’s  geographical  writings  have  an  astronomical  bias, 
his  discussions  deal  with  a  variety  of  topics,  like  the  extent  of  the  earth, 
the  founding  of  Mecca  and  Madina,  seas,  rivers,  climate,  as  well  as  the 
geography  of  Iran  and  adjoining  lands. 

But  to  a  geographer,  of  the  utmost  interest  is  his  most  minute  account 
of  the  great  Khurasan  road  as  far  as  Tus  (near  modern  Mashhad)  with 
some  of  its  branch  roads,  notably  those  going  to  Isfahan  and  Herat ;  also 
the  roads  from  Baghdad  to  Kufah  and  Basrah  with  the  continuation  to 
Shiraz.  In  addition  to  remarks  about  exact  distances  and  prominent  stages 
on  these  roads  Ibn-Rustah  describes  the  relief  of  the  areas  traversed,  and 
this  has  helped  in  the  fixing  of  many  sites  of  towns  which  no  longer  exist. 

Ibn-Serapion  is  an  altogether  obscure  geographer  and  only  a  few  details 
about  him  are  known.  He  was  a  Copt  (Egyptian  Christian),  and  compiled 
his  work  about  the  year  945  A.D.,  after  the  taking  of  Baghdad  by  Buwai- 
hids.  He  is  said  to  have  made  a  chart  describing  ‘  Iraq  with  special  reference 
to  Baghdad  and  parts  of  Mesopotamia.  He  wrote  about  the  river  and  canal 
system  of  Mesopotamia  and  added  shorter  descriptions  of  rivers  in  other 
provinces.  Le  Strange  has  utilized  his  work  in  connection  with  his  two 
books.3 

Ibn-Fadlan (Ahmad b.  Fadlan  b.  ‘Abbas  b.  Rashid  b.  Hammad)  is  one 
of  the  earliest  traveller-geographers,  whose  accounts  of  the  Volga-Caspian 


1.  Work  edited  by  Prof.  Ahmed  Zaki  Valid!  of  Turkey. 

2.  History  of  Arabic  Literature,  Huart,  p.  299. 

3.  Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  and  Baghdad  under  the  Abbasid  Caliphate v 
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regions  are  greatly  valued.  He  was  sent  by  caliph  al-Muqtadir  in  Safar 

309  A.H.  (June  921  A.D.)  as  an  envoy  to  the  king  of  Volga  Bulehars,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  i3thMuharram  310  A.H.  (nth  May  922  A.D.).  On  his 
return  to  Baghdad  he  described  his  journey  in  the  form  of  a  book  which  is 
perhaps  the  first  reliable  account  of  an  area  about  which  very  little  was 
known  till  then.  Yaqut  later  on  probably  utilized  this  source  in  his  work 
jlaLH  ^  Another  work  of  considerable  importance  by  Ibn-Fadlan 
is  his  Risalah  (aJ'-*j)  which  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Prof.  Zak! 
Valid!  at  Mashhad.1 

Abul-Faraj  (Qudamah  b.  Ja'far  al-Katib  al-Baghdadi)  who  died, 

310  A.H.  (922  A.D.)  wrote  Kitab  al-  Khardj  (jrb^'  ),  a  book  which 
deals  with  land-tax,  but  in  the  introduction  the  author  deals  with  the 
organisation  of  postal  services  and  provides  a  summary  of  the  geography 
of  the  Arab  empire  and  the  adjoining  countries. 

Al-Jaihani  was  a  minister  at  the  Samanid  court  between  279-295  A.H. 
(892-907  A.D. ).  He  compiled  a  work  on  the  lines  of  Qudamah’s  Kitab  al- 
Kharaj.  This  work  has  been  lost,  but  Sprenger  is  of  the  opinion  that 
perhaps  Idrlsi  utilized  it  in  describing  many  parts  of  Asia.  Another 
outstanding  traveller-geographer  was  Abu-Dulaf  (Misar  b.  al-Muhalhal 
al-  Khazraji  al-Yanbu‘i).  He  was  born  at  Yanbu'  near  Mecca  and  later 
lived  as  a  poet  at  the  court  of  the  Samanid  prince  Nasr  b.  Ahmad  b. 
Isma‘11,  from  301-331  A.H.  (913-942  A.D. ).  In  331  A.H.  (942  A.D.)  an 
Indian  envoy  is  said  to  have  come  to  this  court  on  a  mission  of  goodwill 
from  an  Indian  prince  Kalatli  b.  Shakhbar.2  Abu-Dulaf  went  with  the 
mission  on  its  return  journey  and  visited  Kashmir.  Kabul,  Slstan,  and  the 
Malabar  and  the  Coromandal  coasts.  On  his  return  he  wrote 
(Wonders  about  Countries).  This  work  was  later  utilized  by  Yaqut  and 
Qazwinl. 

Al-BalkhI  (Abu-Zaid  Ahmad  b.  Sahl)  was  born  near  Balkh  in 
Shamistan.  He  went  to  ‘Iraq  for  his  education  and  became  a  pupil  of  the 
famous  philosopher  al-Kindi,  under  whom  he  studied  history  and  philo¬ 
sophy.  On  his  return  to  his  native  land  he  took  up  service  under  the  prince 
of  Balkh  (Ahmad  b.  Sahl  b.  Hashim  al-MarvazI  who  died  in  307  A.H./ 
919  A.D.).  BalkhI  is  one  of  the  early  Muslim  map-makers  and  most  of  his 
work  or  ( Figures  of  Climes)  consists  of 

explanations  of  charts.  He  also  wrote  on  Routes  and  Kingdoms 
(e&ltJ!  j  e£)U-JI)  works  were  compiled  in  309  A.H./921  A.D.  and 
he  died  in  322  A.H./934  A.D. 

Another  geographer  about  whom  few  biographical  details  are  available 
is  al-Istakhri  (Abu-Ishaq  Ibrahim  b.  Muhammad  al-FarisI),  who  must 

1.  Prof.  Z.  Validi's  contributions  in  Journal  Asiatique,  Vol.  204,  p.  144,  and  Geographische  Zeitschrift „ 
1934*  Vol.  I,  p.  368. 

2.  Brockelmann,  p.  248. 
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have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century  A.H.  (10th  A.D.)  as 
there  is  evidence  of  his  contact  with  Ibn-Hawqal  in  340  A.H.  (951-52  A.D.) 
-or  according  to  De  Goeje  between  318-21  A.D.  Istakhrl  wrote  on  Routes 
and  Kingdoms,  and  his  book  is  based  upon  Balkhi’s  earlier  work  of  the 
same  name.  In  his  work  also  maps  play  an  important  part.  He  was  a 
native  of  Istakhr  in  Fars  (in  Iran). 

Ibn-Hawqal  (Abu’l-Qasim  Muhammad)  is  noted  for  his  extensive 
travels,  which  lasted  no  less  than  30  years.  He  left  Baghdad  in  Ramadan 
331  A.H.  (May  953  A.D.),  and  travelled  throughout  the  Muslim  world 
gathering  a  store  of  knowledge  and  experience.  He  had  studied  Khurdadhbih 
and  Jaihan!  and  met  Istakhrl  in  340  A.H.  and  at  the  latter’s  request 
revised  his  work  and  maps,  but  later  on  rewrote  it  under  the  same  name 
about  367  A.H.  (977  A.D.).  Dozy  believes  that  he  was  a  spy  in  the  service 
of  the  Fatimids  but  that  does  not  lessen  the  merit  of  his  compilation  and 
his  labour. 

Al-Mas'udI  (Abu’l-Hasan  ‘All  b.  Husain)  is  famous  both  as  a  historian 
and  as  a  geographer,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  the  4th 
century  writers.  He  belonged  to  an  Arab  family  and  was  born  at  Baghdad. 
He  early  acquired  a  ‘  wanderlust  ’  and  commenced  his  travels  through 
Iran,  and  was  in  Istakhr  in  305  (915  A. D.).  He  continued  his  travels  east¬ 
ward  next  year.  In  India  he  visited  Multan  and  Mansurah  and  after 
passing  through  Ceylon  he  went  onward  to  the  China  sea,  came  back  to 
Zanzibar  and  later  reached  ‘Uman.  After  a  short  while  he  travelled  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  and  visited  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Palestine.  He  was  in  Egypt  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  and  died  at 
Fustat  in  345  A.H. (956  A.D.).  Mas'udi’s  vast  experiences  of  travel  and 
observation  ire  recorded  in  his  (.Ab*-11  )  (Meadows  of 

Gold  and  Mines  of  Precious  Stones).  Fortunately  the  text  of  this  great  work 
is  available  to  the  modern  reader.  Mas’udi  had  made  a  thoroughgoing 
study  of  the  geographical  literature  available  and  therefore  incorporated 
references  to  numerous  works  now  not  extant. 

Al-Ha’ik  (Abu  Muhammad  al-Hasan  b.  Ahmad  b.  Ya'qub  al- 
Hamdanl  b.  al-Ha’ik,  the  weaver)  was  a  man  well-versed  in  history, 
but  was  also  a  geographer  of  no  mean  merit,  besides  being  an  astronomer 
and  a  poet.  He  came  from  a  Yemenite  family  and  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  folk-lore  of  ancient  South  Arabia.  He  wrote  Kitdb-Jazlrat 
al-‘Arab  (  ,  A  Geography  of  Arabia ) — dealing  with  its 

physical  features,  races,  tribes,  animal  and  mineral  products,  routes  and 
settlements,  etc.  He  also  wrote  Y  about  forts  and  graves  and 
other  archaeological  aspects  of  Yemen.  Unfortunately  many  details  about 
him  are  not  known.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  San'a  in  334  A.H.  (945  A.D.), 
in  prison. 

Al-Maqdisi,  also  sometimes  known  as  MuqaddasI  (Abu -‘Abdullah 
Muhammad  b.  Ahmad),  was  a  native  of  Palestine  and  was  born  in 
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Jerusalem.  His  fame  as  a  geographer  is  widely  recognised  in  the  west. 
MaqdisI  was  a  great  traveller  and  visited  all  parts  of  the  Islamic  world 
except  India  and  Spain.  In  his  waitings  he  reveals  himself  as  a  very  close 
observer  of  life  and  professions,  and  seems  to  have  a  great  insight  into  the 
literature  of  the  lands  which  he  visited.  He  wrote  ie^A'1  **  j**  J 
(the  Best  of  Divisions  for  the  Knowledge  of  the  Climes )  in  his  fortieth  year, 
at  Shiraz  in  Fars,  in  375  A.H.  (985  A.D.).  According  to  MaqdisI,  geography 
had  received  scant  attention  from  the  scientific  writers  who  had  preceded 
him,  and  therefore  he  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  collecting  data  from 
all  parts  of  the  Islamic  world  based  upon  personal  travel  and  observation, 
and  presented  them  in  a  coherent  form  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  life,  manners,  and  needs  of  peoples.  His  method  is  best  set  forth  in  his 
own  words  : — “  I  thought  it  expedient  therefore  to  engage  in  a  subject 
which  they  (scientists  and  writers)  have  disregarded  and  to  single  out  a 
branch  of  knowledge  of  which  they  have  not  treated  save  imperfectly — 
and  that  is  the  chorography  (geography)  of  the  empire  of  Islam,  com¬ 
prising  a  description  of  the  deserts  and  seas,  the  lakes  and  the  rivers  that 
it  contains,  its  famous  cities  and  noted  towns,  the  resting-places  on  its 
roads  and  highways  of  communication  ;  the  original  sources  of 
spices  and  drugs  ;  and  the  places  of  the  growth  and  production  of  exports 
and  staple  commodities  and  containing  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
different  countries  as  regards  the  diversity  in  their  language  and  manner  of 

speech . .  the  hills,  plains,  andmountains,  the  limestones  and 

the  sandstones,  the  thick  and  thin  soils,  the  lands  of  plenty  and  fertility 

. .  the  various  states  and  their  boundaries  ;  the  cold  and  the  hot 

regions  and  the  rural  and  frontier  districts.  It  is  amazing  to  note  how 
near  he  comes  to  the  conceptions  of  a  modern  geographer  as  regards  the 
Utility  of  the  subject  for  general  education  ;  for  he  says  :• — “  I  recognised 
that  this  subject  is  an  all-important  one  for  travellers  and  merchants.  It 
is  desired  by  princes  and  noble  personages,  sought  for  by  judges  and 

doctors  of  law,  the  delight  of  commoners  and  men  of  rank . "l 

Among  the  geographers  whom  MaqdisI  had  consulted  were  Khurdadhbih, 
JaihanI,  Balkhl.  Hamadanl  and  Jahiz.  He  discusses  their  merits  and 
drawbacks  very  frankly.  Accompanying  his  description  of  the  lands  of 
Islam,  which  he  divided  into  fourteen  divisions  or  provinces,  MaqdisI 
prepared  separate  maps2  for  each  division,  and  in  these  maps  he  used  symbols 
and  methods  of  representation  of  relief,  etc.,  for  their  proper  comprehen¬ 
sion  by  all.  In  his  maps,  routes  were  coloured  red  ;  the  golden  sands, 
yellow  ;  the  salt  seas,  green  ;  the  well-known  rivers  blue  ;  and  the  principal 
mountains  drab. 

He  considered  the  earth  to  be  nearly  spherical  in  shape,  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  by  the  equator,  and  having  360  degrees  of  circumference, 
with  90  degrees  from  the  equator  to  each  pole.  He  conceived  of  the 

1 .  Maqdisi,  pp.  2-3. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  i2. 
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southern  hemisphere  as  mostly  consisting  of  water  and  the  northern  as 
having  the  concentration  of  land.3  In  connection  with  the  description  of 
his  ‘  climatic  ’  zones  he  gives  numerous  details  of  physical  and  human 
geography.  'On  the  whole  his  descriptions  of  places,  of  manners  and 
customs,  of  products  and  manufactures,  and  his  brief  geographical 
accounts  of  individual  provinces  are  some  of  the  finest  written  pages  in  the 
whole  range  of  medieval  Arab  literature.1 2  Two  copies  of  his  work  are 
available,  one  is  the  Constantinople  manuscript  and  the  other  is  in  Berlin. 

A  geographical  work  of  considerable  importance  written  towards  the 
close  of  the  ioth  century  A.D.  which  has  only  recently3  come  to  light  is 
Hudiid  al  ‘Alain  (the  Regions  of  the  World),  written  in 

Persian  by  an  unknown  author.  It  was  compiled  in  372  A.H.  (9.82-83  A.D.), 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  Amir  ‘  Abdul-Harith-Muhammad  b.  Ahmad, 
of  the  local  Farighunid  dynasty  which  ruled  in  Guzganan,  now  northern 
Afghanistan.4  The  unique  manuscript  was  copied  in  656  A.H.  (1258  A.D.) 
by  Abu’l  Mu’ayyid  ‘Abdul-Qayyum  b.  al-Husayn  b.  al-’Ali  al-Farisi. 

The  book  deals  with  the  geography  of  such  distant  areas  as  India, 
Tibet,  China,  Turkistan,  Volga  Bulghars,  Caucasus,  Spain  and  eastern 
Europe,  etc.  There  are  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  author’s  native  land. 
Prof.  Minorsky  considers  it  conspicuous  for  its  well-balanced  brevity  and 
believes  that  perhaps  it  was  written  as  a  ‘  preface  to  a  map  ’  to  which  the 
author  refers  again  and  again.  Unfortunately  no  trace  of  such  a  map  is 
available.  He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  Balkhi,  Istakhri,  Khurdadhbih. 
and  possibly  Ibn-Hawqal  were  the  sources  which  were  largely  used  by  the 
writer  of  Hudiid  al-‘Alam.  Before  describing  the  various  parts  of  the 
inhabited  world  the  author  devotes  chapters  to  seas,  islands,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  ■  deserts. 

Muhallabi  was  the  author  of  an  outstanding  geographical  work  dealing 
with  Sudan,  which  was  written  for  the  Fatimid  caliph  al-‘Aziz  in  375  A.H. 
'(985  A.D.).  It  was  the  first  book  of  its  kind  about  this  area  and  later  formed 
Yaqut’s  main  source  for  the  geography  of  Sudan. 

Al-Blruni  (Abu-Raihan  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad),  one  of  the  greatest 
Muslim  scholars,  was  a  scientist,  historian,  and  naturalist,  and  had  studied 
-chronology,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine.  His  breadth  of  views 
and  the  wide  range  of  his  knowledge  are  amazing.  He  had  a  keen  geographic¬ 
al  sense  and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  arrives  are  ol  a  high  order.  Al- 
Biruni  was  born  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Khiwa  (Khwarizm)  in  362  A.H./ 
-973  A.D. — hence  his  designation. 


1.  Maqdisl,  pp.  99-100. 

2.  Le  Strange — Lands  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate,  p.  13. 

3.  The  Russian  orientalist,  Capt.  Toumansky  had  asked  Mirza  Abul-Fadi  Gulpayagani  of  Samarqand 
to  look  for  old  manuscripts  in  that  area.  On  25th  Oct.  1892,  the  Mirza  wrote  to  him  mentioning  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Hudud  al-'  A  lam.  Toumansky  first  mentioned  the  manuscript  in  an  article  in  1986 — Minorsky. 

4*  Minorsky,  V.,  fiudud  al-'Alam  (translator’s  Preface,  VII). 
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He  was  first  in  the  employ  of  the  lord  of  Khiva  but  later  joined  the 
service  of  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazna.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
great  Sultan  and  later  on  went  to  India  with  Mahmud’s  successor,  Mas'ud.  In 
India  al-Blrun!  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Indian  languages,  especially 
Sanskrit,  and  conveyed  to  the  Indian  savants  the  fruits  of  Greek  scholar¬ 
ship  and  wisdom.  He  left  for  posterity,  as  a  result  of  his  Indian  journeys 
and  general  studies,  his  famous  Kitab  uI-Hind  — a  work, 

which,  by  reason  of  al-Blrunl’s  profound  knowledge  of  facts,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  significant  productions  in  the  field  of 
regional  geography. 

He  also  tackled  such  subjects  as  mineralogy  and  geology,  the  best 
example  of  his  speculation  in  the  latter  field  being  his  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  plain  of  Hindustan,  which  area,  according  to  him,  was  formerly 
the  bed  of  a  sea  and  was  later  filled  up  by  alluvial  sediment.  The  remark¬ 
able  closeness  of  this  view  to  the  modern  conception  can  best  be  shown 

by  al-Birunt’s  own  words.  He  says,“ . one  of  these  plains 

is  India,  limited  in  the  south  by  the  above-mentioned  Indian  Ocean,  and 
on  three  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  the  waters  of  which  flow  down  to  it. 
But  if  you  see  the  soil  of  India  with  your  own  eyes  and  meditate  on  its 
nature,  if  you  consider  the  rounded  stones  found  in  the  earth  however 
deeply  you  dig,  stones  that  are  huge  near  the  mountains  and  where  the 
rivers  have  a  violent  current,  stones  that  are  of  smaller  size  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  mountains  and  where  the  streams  flow  more  slowly, 
stones  that  appear  pulverised  in  the  shape  of  sand  where  the  streams 
begin  to  stagnate  near  their  mouths  and  near  the  sea — if  you  consider  all 
this,  you  can  scarcely  help  thinking  that  India  was  once  a  sea,  which  by 
degrees  has  been  filled  up  by  the  alluvium  of  the  streams..”1  Further, 
his  remarks  having  a  bearing  on  physical  geography,  which  are  many, 
are  of  a  high  order.  In  describing  the  geography  of  Asia  and  Europe,  he 
mentions  a  continuous  chain  of  mountains  from  the  Himalayas  to  the 
Alps.  He  makes  a  distinction  between  a  gulf  and  an  estuary  ;  the  latter, 
he  says,  is  a  part  of  the  river  at  its  mouth  while  the  former  is  an  extension 
of  the  sea  penetrating  for  some  distance  into  the  land.2  Al-Blruni  gives  a 
better  idea  of  the  inhabitable  world  than  many  of  his  predecessors  :  he 
believed  in  the  southern  extension  of  the  African  continent  and  the 
navigability  of  the  ocean  in  the  south.  His  numerous  details  about  the 
geography  of  India  include  the  frontiers  of  the  country,  its  physical  build, 
the  nature  of  rainfall,  the  chief  itineraries  radiating  in  all  directions  from 
Kanoj,  the  commercial  activity  of  many  towns  and  littoral  areas  and  the 
animal  and  plant  life  of  the  country.  From  a  sociological  point  of  view 
he  discusses  the  prohibition  of  beef-eating  and  explains  how,  India  being 
a  hot  country,  cows  meat  was  not  easily  digestible  and  also  that  the  land 


1.  Sachau — al-Birunl's  India,  Vol.  I,  p.  198. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  210. 
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being  mostly  agricultural  the  slaughter  of  cattle  was  regarded  as  detriment¬ 
al  to  economic  life.1 

He  clearly  understood  the  phenomena  of  tides  and  explained  how  the 
increase  and  decrease  in  ebb  and  flow  develop  periodically  and  parallel 
with  the  moon’s  phases  and  he  adds  that  such  things  are  known  to  the 
people  living  near  the  sea-shores.  Describing  the  situation  of  Somnath2 
he  says  that  the  place  owes  its  name  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  water,  hence 
‘  master  of  the  moon.’  Each  time  the  moon  rises  and  sets,  the  water  of  the 
ocean  rises  in  flood  so  as  to  cover  the  place,  and  later,  when  the  moon 
reaches  the  meridian  of  noon  and  midnight,  the  water  recedes  in  the  ebb. 
According  to  him  the  educated  Hindus  used  to  determine  the  daily  phases 
of  the  tides  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  moon,  the  monthly  phases  by 
the  increase  and  waning  of  the  moon  ;  but  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  they 
did  not  understand  the  physical  cause  of  both  phenomena. 

On  the  mathematical  and  the  astronomical  side  of  geography  al-Biruni 
discusses  the  antipodes  and  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  the  determination 
of  its  movements,  and  gives  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  numerous 
places.  Above  all,  what  is  of  special  significance  is  his  effort  to  bring  out 
the  influences  of  environment  on  many  social  customs  and  man’s  economic 
needs.  Another  work,  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations,  ( b^1)  dis¬ 
plays  his  grasp  of  history.  His  Canon  Masudicus)  ( I  12)1  )  is  a 
work  on  astronomy  and  is  of  great  merit.  He  also  wrote  a  Book  of  Jewels 
(  ybl^l  j  wia  )  jn  which  he  discusses  the  sources  and 

characteristics  of  many  precious  stones  and  pearls.3  Al-Biruni  died  in 
440  A.H.  (1048  A.D.). 

Spain  also  produced  several  geographers  of  outstanding  merit,  men  who 
travelled  widely,  observed  minutely  and  wrote  exhaustively.  Al-Bakri 
(Abu-‘Ubaid  ‘Abdullah  b.  ‘Abdul- Aziz)  was  born  at  Cordova  in  432  A.H. 
(1040  A.D.)  and  died  there  in  487  A.H.  (1094A.D.).  He  wrote  a  Geogra¬ 
phical  Dictionary,  rf**" ,  and  also  a  book  on  Routes  and  Kingdoms 

( j  Bakr!  seems  to  have  studied  a  wide  range  of  subject- 

matter  before  compiling  his  own  work.  One  of  his  main  sources  was  the 
Spanish  geographer  Muhammad  at-Tariql  died  363  A.H.  (973  A.D.), 
who  had  written  about  North  Africa.  Another  source  was  the  work  of 
Ibrahim  b.  Ya'qub,  a  Jewish  merchant  and  slave-dealer,  who  was  a 
Spaniard  and  had  travelled  through  Germany  and  the  Slav  countries  during 
the  reign  of  Otto  the  Great. 

A  notable  geographer  was  Muhammad  b.  Abu-Bakr  az-Zuhri  of 
Granada,  who  is  one  of  those  few  writers  who  gave  to  their  work  the  name 

1.  Sachau — al-Biruni’s  India,  Vol.  II,  pp.  152-53. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  104-5. 

3.  Chapter  on  Pearls  in  the  Book  on  Precious  Stones  by  al-Biruni  translated  by  Dr.  F.  Krenkow,  Islamic 
Culture ,  Vol.  XV,  no.  5,  Oct.  1941. 
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of  geography.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Book  of  Geography  ( 
and  lived  towards  532  A.H.  (1137  A.D.).  It  is  said  that  in  the  time  of 
caliph  Ma’mun,  seventy  geographers  completed  a  work,  of -which  only  a 
few  pages1  are  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  National,  Paris,  no.  2220.  This 
work  was  utilised  by  al-Fazari  and  al-Kumarl  and  their  work  in  its  turn 
was  used  and  enlarged  upon  by  az-Zohrl  in  his  Book  of  Geography. 

But  the  most  famous  Spanish  writer  on  geography  was  al-Mazini 
(Abu  ‘Abdullah  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abdur-Rahim  al-Mazini  al-Qaisi  al« 
AndalusI),  who  was  born  in  Granada  in  473  A.H.  (1080  A.D.).  He  came 
to  Egypt  in  508  A.H.  (1114  A.D.)  and  went  to  Baghdad  in  556  A.H. 
(1x61  A.D.).  For  a  considerable  time  he  studied  in  Khorasan  and  later 
at  Aleppo  and  died  at  Damascus  in  565  A.H.  (1169  A.D.).  One  of  his 
works  is  a  geographical  description  of  his  journeys  ***  . 

Another  account  of  his  journeys  through  Spain,  Africa,  Damascus, 
Ardbil,  the  Caspian  Coasts,  Derband  and  the  land  of  Khazars  is  known  as 
-M1**  J  Liu  .  Two  more  well-known  works  are:  cf-  s-vLJi 

uloLJI  v-V  (dealing  with  Maghrib-)  and,  jUrJ'jL-il  <jjL53l  (dealing; 
with  sea  voyages),  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Historical  Academy,  Madrid- 

A  geographer  who  seems  to  be  a  Spaniard  was  al-Munajjim  (Ishaq  b.. 
Husain),  who  is  supposed  to  have  worked  in  4th  century  Hijra  between 
the  period  340  A.H.  (951  A.D.)  and  454  A.H.  (1063  A.D.)  in  Morocco. 
His  book  deals  with  many  cities  (<j£*  J  flM 

A  Geographical  Dictionary).  The  main  importance  of  this  work  lies  in  the 
fact  that  celebrated  writers  like  Idrisi  and  Ibn-Khaldun  utilized  it. 

Abu-Muhammad  al-Abdari  of  Valencia  wrote  an  account  of  his 
journey  through  North  Africa  in  688  A.H.  (1289  A.D.)  . 

Ibn-Jubair  was  also  of  Valencian  extraction  and  was  born  in  1145  A.D.  He 
is  famous  for  his  extensive  travels,  which  came  about  in  connection  with 
his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century  Hijra,  and 
his  book  is  known  as  the  Travels  of  Ibn-Jubair,  M  .  On  his  return 
to  Spain,  Jubair  taught  at  Malaga  and  later  at  Fez  and  Ceuta  (died  1217 
A.D.). 

Al-Idrlsi  (Abu- ‘Abdullah  Muhammad  b.  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abdullah- 
b.  Idris  ash-Sharif)  is  perhaps  the  best  known  Muslim  geographer  in  the 
West.  His  travels  through  Europe  and  his  long  residence  at  the  court  of 
the  Christian  king  of  Sicily,  Roger  II,  entitled  Idris!  to  be  taken  notice  of 
by  Europe  much  earlier  than  the  others.  He  came  of  an  ‘Alid  family  and 
was  born  in  Ceuta  in  493  A.H.  (1099  A.D.)  and  was  educated  at  Cordova. 
After  his  long  travels  through  the  world  of  Islam  and  Europe  he  was 
persuaded  by  king  Roger  to  settle  down  at  the  court  of  Palermo.  There, 
in  548  A.H.  (1154  A.D.),  he  wrote  a  treatise,  Amusement  for  him 


1.  Brockelmann  :  Supplement,  Bd.,  I. 
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who  Desires  to  Travel  Round  the  World  oL-^i  j  also 

known  as  ( Book  of  Roger).  About  the  same  time  he  also 

made  a  celestial  sphere  and  a  representation  of  the  known  world  in  the 
form  of  a  disc,  which  gives  him  an  outstanding  place  among  the  Muslim 
cartographers.  In  giving  the  finishing  touches  to  his  work,  Idris!  was  in 
an  advantageous  position,  because  Sicily,  set  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
Mediterranean,  was  the  rendezvous  of  ships  and  navigators  from  the 
Northern  waters,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Mediterranean.  Idrisi’s  knowledge 
of  the  Niger  above  Timbaktu  and  of  the  head-waters  of  the  ‘Nile  and  the 
Sudan  is  remarkable  for  its  accuracy.  His  work  is  certainly  the  most 
notable  example  of  the  fusion  of  ancient  and  modern  geography.  A 
modern  geographer1  has  rightly  remarked,  “  In  view  of  its  ‘  modernity  ’ 
and  high  intrinsic  worth,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Idrisi’s  work, 
composed  as  it  was  at  the  chronological  and  geographical  point  of  contact 
between  the  Islamic  and  Christian  civilizations,  remained  so  long  un¬ 
utilized  by  Christian  scholars  in  Sicily,  Italy  or  other  Christian  countries 
until  we  remember  that  the  primary, -we  might  almost  say  the  sole-interest, 
of  the  Latin  West  in  Arabic  literature  centred  in  the  preparation  of 
calendars,  star  tables  and  horoscopes,  and  the  recovery  of  ancient  lore. 
It  was  not  much  concerned  in  the  twelfth  century  with  the  descriptive 
geography  of  Africa  or  Asia.  ”  One  great  feature  of  Idrisi’s  work  is  the 
absence  of  unreserved  approval  of  Ptolemy’s  ideas  in  the  light  of  his 
personal  knowledge  and  varied  experiences  as  a  highly  travelled  man. 

Al-Mosuli  (Muhammad  b.  ‘Ali  b.  Muhammad  al- Ansar!)  was  a  writer 
of  a  book  of  travels  ,  giving  descriptions  of  his  journey 

through  Syri^.,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  during  the  period  537-585  A.H. 
(1142-1189  A.D.).  The  book  was  written  in  Ceuta  and  also  contains 
names  of  scholars  of  note  whom  the  author  had  met.  Another  book  of 
this  type  was  written  by  Shaikh  al-Harwi  dealing  with  the  most  frequently 
visited  places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Islamic  world 
oljU  j}\  Js.  ci I j Li  1  f  fJe  died  in  611  A.H.  (1214  A.D.). 

Yaqut  Hamavl  (ibn  ‘Abdullah  ar-Rumi)  came  of  Greek  parentage 
and  was  born  in  574  A.H.  (1179  A. D.).  While  yet  a  boy  he  was  captured 
and  later  purchased  by  a  Baghdad  merchant  of  the  tribe  of  Hamat — hence 
the  designation  ‘  Hamavi.’  Yaqut  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  Muslim 
geographers  and  his  work  is  of  tremendous  importance  as  it  gives  us  a 
picture  of  the  world  of  Islam  just  before  the  destruction  of  its  culture  and 
prosperity  at  the  hands  of  the  Mongols.  Yaqut  lived  a  truly  adventurous 
ife.  First  we  find  him  undertaking  commercial  travels  for  his  master, 
put  after  his  third  journey  in  590  A.H.  (1194  A.D.)  to  the  island  of  Krish 
(in  the  Persian  Gulf),  he  left  his  benefactor.  He  became  a  pupil  of  ‘Ukbari 


i.  Kimble,  G.  H.  T.,  the  Geography  of  the  Middle  Ages ,  p.  59.  He  also  mentions  that  the  first  known 
translation  (into  a  European  language)  of  Idrlsi's  work  was  published  in  Rome  in  1619  and  that  this 
was  in  a  much  abridged  form  and  the  translator  did  not  even  know  the  author’s  name  ! 
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and  after  acquiring  some  learning  became  a  bookseller  and  decided  to 
write  himself.  In  610  A.H.  (1213  A.D.)  he  again  went  on  a  journey, 
first  to  Tabriz,  then  to  Mosul,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Two  years  later  he 
started  from  Damascus  on  his  eastern  journey  and  came  to  Nishapur  in 
the  following  year  and  at  Merv  he  studied  many  valuable  works.  Thus  he 
equipped  himself  to  write,  but  while  at  Balkh  he  heard  of  the  first  onrush 
of  the  Tartar  hordes  and  quickly  repaired  to  Mosul  in  1220  A.D.  His 
great  Geographical  Dictionary  ( oiJi-Ji  (*»«-> )  was  finished  on  the  13th 
March  1224,  and  he  died  five  years  later  at  Aleppo.  Yaqut  was  a  self- 
made  man  of  wide  learning  and  varied  experiences  and  his  writings 
reveal  enormous  industry. 

He  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  outstanding  geographical  works  be¬ 
fore  his  own  and  in  fact  references  to  several  compilations  no  longer  avail¬ 
able  are  found  in  his  books.  That  he  displayed  the  critical  method  of  a 
modern  geographer  is  found  in  his  criticism  of  Ptolemy’s  reference  to 
places  and  towns  in  Arabia1  when  he  mentions  that  he  fails  to  identify 
many  places  given  in  the  works  of  Ptolemy,  since  they  no  longer  exist. 

Zakariya  al-Qazwini  was  born  at  Qazwln  in  Adharbaiian  in  1203  A.D. 
and  settled  at  Damascus  in  1232  A.D.  Later  he  served  as  Qadi  of  Wasit 
and  Hilla  under  caliph  al-Musta‘sim,  the  last  of  the  ‘Abbasids.  His  books 
include  ‘Ajaib  al-Makhluqat  and  Athar  al-Bilad  (-OLJI  jlsi)  a  historical 
geography  written  in  1250  A.D.  He  died  in  1283  A.D. 

Abu’l-Fida  (Isma'il  b.  ‘All  b.  Mahmud  b.  Shahanshah  b.  Ayyub 
‘Imaduddln  al-Ayyubi)  belonged  to  the  Tuling  house  of  Hamat,  a  branch 
of  the  Ayyubids  of  Egypt,  and  was  born  in  Damascus  672  A.H.  (1273 
A.D.),  where  his  father  al-Malik  al-Afdal,  brother  of  the  Amir  of  Hamat, 
al-Malik  al-Mansur,  had  fled  before  the  Mongols.  His  works  have  gained 
wide  recognition  in  Europe  as  typical  of  the  later  Muslim  school  of  geo¬ 
graphy.  Abu’l-Fida’s  geographical  work  is  Taqwim  al-Buldan  f„yC. 
Another  compilation  of  great  merit  was  a  world  history  in  two  volumes 

Hamdullah  Mustawfi’s  work  Nuzhat  al-Qulub ,  **  >  ,  is  of 

special  significance,  because  it  was  written  in  Persian  and  pictures 
the  world  of  Islam  in  the  east,  after  the  tornado  of  the  Tartar  destruc¬ 
tion  had  almost  spent  its  fury.  He  wrote  this  book  in  1340  A.D.  and  it 
gives  detailed  accounts  of  the  varied  geographical  aspects,  physical  and 
human  of  Iran  and  large  parts  of  Central  Asia.  He  also  wrote  a  historical 
work  called  the  Select  History  which,  besides  being  of 

considerable  value  for  Mongol  times,  contains  in  many  places  geog¬ 
raphical  information  of  much  importance. 

At  this  late  period  came  a  contribution  of  tremendous  importance, 
which  has  quite  often  received  scant  attention  in  the  West ;  jtJiis  was  the 


1.  M.  Sulaim&n  Nadvi — Ar<f  ul-Qur’£n ,  Vol  I,  p.  71. 
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dictated  account  of  his  wanderings  by  Ibn-Battuta.  It  is  strange  indeed 
how  in  paying  due  tribute  to  Marco  Polo  for  his  extensive  travels  we 
seem  to  take  such  little  notice  of  a  man  of  wide  learning  who  travelled 
much  more’ than  the  Venetian.  Not  many  details  are  known  about  Ibn- 
Battuta’s  life,  apart  from  his  accounts  of  his  travels.  He  was  born  at  Tan¬ 
gier  on  the  24th  February,  1304,  and  died  in  1369.  He  left  Tangier  on 
Thursday,  2nd  Rajab  725  A.H.  (14th  June  1325  A.D.),  when  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  his  entire  travels  lasted  for  about  30  years, 
after  which  he  finally  returned  to  Fas  (Fez)  in  Morocco  at  the  court  of 
Sultan  Abu-‘Inan  and  dictated  accounts  of  his  journeys  to  Ibn-Juzayy. 
These  are  known  as  the  famous  ( Rihla ). 

Abu-‘Abdullah  Muhammad  ibn-Battuta,  also  known  as  Shams  ad- 
Din,  was  in  fact  the  only  medieval  traveller  who  is  known  to  have  visited 
the  lands  of  every  Muslim  ruler  of  his  time,  quite  apart  from  Ceylon, 
China ,  and  Constantinople.  The  mere  extent  of  his  wanderings  is  estimated 
by  Yule  at  not  less  than  75,000  miles,  without  allowing  for  deviations, 
a  figure  which  is  not  likely  to  have  been  surpassed  before  the  age  of  steam.1 
In  the  course  of  his  first  journey  he  travelled  through  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria  to  Mecca.  After  visiting  ‘Iraq,  Shiraz  and 
Mesopotamia  he  once  more  returned  to  perform  the  Hajj  at  Mecca  and 
remained  there  for  3  years.  Then  travelling  to  Jeddah  he  went  to  Yemen 
by  sea,  visited  Aden  and  set  sail  for  Mombasa  (E.  Africa)  :  after  going 
Up  to  Kulwa  he  came  back  to  'Uman  and  repeated  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
in  1332  via  Hormuz,  Siraf,  Bahrain,  and  Yamama.  Afterwards  he  set 
out  with  the  purpose  of  going  to  India,  but  on  reaching  Jeddah  he  changed 
his  mind  and  revisited  Cairo,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  thereafter  arriving  at 
Aleya  (Asia  Minor)  by  sea  and  travelled  across  Anatolia  to  Sinope,  whence 
he  crossed  the  Black  Sea  to  Kerch  in  the  Crimea,  and,  after  long  wander¬ 
ings  over  the  Kuban  steppes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  accompanied  a 
Greek  Princess  (Khatun  Bayalun)  to  Constantinople  through  southern 
Ukraine.  On  his  return  from  the  Byzantine  capital  he  came  hack  to  As¬ 
trakhan  and  thence  entered  Khurasan  through  Khwarizm  (Khiva)  and 
having  visited  all  the  important  cities  like  Bukhara.  Balkh,  Herat;  Tus, 
Mashhad,  and  Nishapur  he  crossed  the  Hindu  Kush  mountains  by  the 
13,000  ft.  Khawak  pass  into  Afghanistan  and  passing  through  Ghazni 
and  Kabul  entered  India.  After  visiting  Lahiri  (near  modem  Karachi) 
•Sukhar,  Multan,  Sirsa,  and  Hansi,  he  reached  Delhi.  For  several  years 
Ibn-Battuta  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Sultan  Muhammad  Tughlaq,  and 
was  later  sent  on  an  embassy  to  China.  Passing  through  Central  India 
and  Malwa  he  took  ship  from  Kambay  for  Goa,  and  after  visiting  many 
thriving  ports  along  the  Malabar  coast  he  reached  the  Maidive  Islands, 
frorft  which  he  crossed  to  Ceylon  and  climbed  Adam's  Peak.  Continuing 
his  journey  he  landed  on  the  Malabar  (Coromandal)  coast  and  once  more 
returning  to  the  Maldives  he  finally  set  sail  for  Bengal  and  visited  Kamrup, 

I.  Ibn-Battuta,  Gibb,  p.  9  (Introduction). 
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Sylhet  and  Sonargaon  (near  Dacca).  Sailing  along  the  Arakan  coast  he 
came  to  Sumatra  and  later  landed  at  Canton  via  Malaya  and  Cambodia. 
In  China  he  travelled  northward  to  Peking  through  Hangchow.  Retrac¬ 
ing  his  steps  he  returned  to  Calicut  and  taking  ship  came  to  Dhafari  and 
Muscat,  and  passing  through  Fars,  ‘Iraq,  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt  made  his  seventh  and  last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  November  1348. 
Returning  homeward  he  came  to  Tunis  through  Egypt  and  Cyrenaica 
and  went  to  Sardinia  by  ship,  later  reaching  Fez.  But  Ibn-Battuta’s 
‘  wanderlust  ’  was  not  quenched  until  he  had  visited  Muslim  Spain  and 
the  lands  of  the  Niger  across  the  Sahara. 

Historically  Ibn-Battuta’s  travels  came  at  a  period  when  the  majority  of 
the  Tartar  conquerors  had  been  converted  to  Islam,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
political  conditions  in  the  Islamic  lands  were  relatively  stable.  But  what 
interests  a  modern  geographer  is  neither  his  accounts  of  the  wealth,  gene¬ 
rosity,  or  eccentricities  of  Sultan  Muhammad  Tughlaq,  the  piety  of  noble- 
minded  Shaikhs,  nor  the  number  of  the  lovely  slave-girls  he  possessed  ; 
but  descriptions  of  a  varying  natural  environment,  products  of  far-off 
lands,  articles  of  export,  metropolises,  ports,  and  sea-routes,  and  the  great 
traveller’s  understanding  of  their  significance.  It  is  indeed  remarkable 
that  the  errors  are  comparatively  few,  considering  the  enormous  number 
of  persons  and  places  he  mentions.  Doubts  have  been  expressed  regard¬ 
ing  the  genuineness  of  two  of  his  journeys,  to  Bulgar  lands  (Kuban  area 
and  lower  Volga)  and  to  China.  But,  perhaps  the  best  argument  for  belief 
is  found  in  the  depth  of  his  keen  geographical  observations.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Kuban  steppes  with  horses  more  than  the  number  of  sheep  in 
Morocco,  and  their  herding  by  the  keepers  with  the  help  of  lassoing,1 
makes  a  realistic  scene.  Speaking  of  the  land  to  the  north  beyond  the  left 
bank  of  the  Volga  he  refers  to  its  intense  winter  cold,  the  thick  mantle  of 
snow  covering  the  ground,  the  use  of  dog-drawn  sledges  as  the  only 
means  of  communication,  and  the  skins  of  sable,  minever  and  ermine 
used  in  trade.2  In  the  account  of  his  return  journey  from  Constantinople 
through  S.  Ukraine  he  once  more  speaks  of  the  intense  cold,  saying  that 
he  had  to  wear  three  fur  coats  and  two  pairs  of  trousers,  and  adding  that 
while  he  was  making  his  ablutions  with  hot  water  close  to  a  fire,  the  water 
ran  down  his  beard  and  froze.  In  connection  with  his  Chinese  travels  he 
speaks  of  the  use  of  coal  when  he  says,  “They  make  fires  with  stones  which 
burn  like  charcoal,  and  when  they  are  burned  to  ashes,  they  knead  these 
with  water,  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and  use  them  for  cooking  again  until 
they  are  entirely  consumed.’’3  Further,  he  remarks  that  China  was  the 
best  cultivated  country  in  the  world  and  that  there  was  not  a  spot  in  the 
whole  extent  of  it  that  was  not  brought  under  cultivation.  If  Marco  Polo 
can  refer  to  the  city  of  Hangchow  as  being  within  a  hundred  mile  compass 
and  possessing  twelve  thousand  bridges  of  stone,  then  Ibn-Battu^a’s 

1.  Ibn-BattGta,  Gibb,  p.  115. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  150-51. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  169. 
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remark  that  it  took  three  days  to  traverse  it  does  not  savour  of  too  much 
impossibility  ! 

He  gives -an  excellent  description  of  the  numerous  small  coral  islands 
in  the  Maidive  group  enclosing  atolls,  and  the  low  level  surfaces  of  these 
islands.  He  points  out  the  immense  utility  of  thecocoanut,  palm,  and  the 
multifarious  uses  of  all  of  its  parts,  recognises  cowries  to  be  the  shells  of 
animals,  and  comments  on  the  abundance  of  fish  and  the  rice  cultivation 
of  these  coral  islands  and  tropical  shores.  He  also  mentions  the  peculiar 
dress,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people.1  Similarly,  along  the  East 
African  coast  he  describes  the  produce  of  betel-nuts,  bananas,  cocoanut, 
palms,  and  the  import  of  rice  from  India. 

Ibn-Battuta’s  sea-voyages  and  references  to  shipping  reveal  that  the 
Muslims  completely  dominated  the  maritime  activity  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Arabian  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Chinese  waters.  Also  it  is  seen 
that  though  the  Christian  traders  were  subject  to  certain  restrictions, 
most  of  the  economic  negotiations  were  transacted  on  the  basis  of  equality 
and  mutual  respect.  People  of  either  religion  were  taken  as  passengers  on 
ships  without  animosity,  as  Ibn-Battuta  himself  travelled  on  Genoese  and 
Catalan  ships. 

ADVANCEMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  CONCEPTIONS 

The  above  resume  reveals  the  astounding  growth  of  a  geographical 
literature  through  more  than  three  centuries,  and  its  spirit  and  contents 
quite  often  display  serious  attempts  at  interpretation  and  scientific  reas¬ 
oning  which  were  backed  up  by  a  vast  expansion  of  knowledge  about 
the  world.  One  of  the  most  interesting  scientific  works  of  the  fourth  and 
the  most  fruitful  century  in  the  history  of  Islamic  civilization  was  the  Ikhwan 
as-Safd ,2  a  collection  of  treatises  which  includes  numerous  references 
throwing  light  upon  current  geographical  ideas.  For  example,  in  explain¬ 
ing  the  rise  of  human  civilization,  the  ‘  Brethren  ’  speak  about  the  vast 
geological  changes  and  gradual  working  out  of  geo-morphological  proces¬ 
ses,  and  these  ideas  come  remarkably  close  to  our  present-day  concep¬ 
tions.  They  declare3  :  “  That  as  the  mountains  are  built  up  in  the  ocean 
depths,  the  seas  rise  and  overflow  plains  and  steppes  until  in  the  course  of 
time  the  plains  become  seas  and  the  seas  dry  land.  Upon  the  land  raised  out 
-of  the  sea,  rain  falls  and  streams  are  formed  which  bring  down  soil  and  sand. 
In  this,  plants,  herbage  of  various  kinds,  and  trees  grow.”  Then  we  come 
across  men  like  ‘All ibn  Sina  (died  1037  A.D.),  who  believed  in  the  process 

1.  Ibn-BattGta.  Gibb,  pp.  243-44. 

2.  The  Brethren  of  Purity,  an  academy  or  society  of  learned  men  which  flourished  at  Ba$rah  in  the  later 
part  of  the  fourth/tenth  century.  The  writers,  who  remained  anonymous  and  were  obviously  men  of 
rationalistic  tendencies,  produced  a  number  of  treatises  covering  the  whole  field  of  contemporary  knowl¬ 
edge. 

3.  Levy,  R.,  Sociology  of  Islam,  Vol.  II,  p.  387  (footnote). 
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of  evolution  and  also  hinted  at  the  work  of  the  forces  of  denudation  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

But  the  culmination  of  such  a  scientific  approach  is  reached  in  the 
method  of  Ibn-Khaldun  (Abu-Zaid  ‘Abdur-Rahman  b.  Muhammad  b. 
Muhammed  Wali-ud-Din  at-Tunis!  al-Ishbili)  who  was  born  at  Tunis 
on  the  27th  May  1332,  and  died  on  the  17th  March  1406.  After  having 
travelled  widely  in  Spain  and  North  Africa  and  after  occupying  respons¬ 
ible  posts  he  began  his  literary  career  at  the  ripe  age  of  60.  He  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  greatest  historical  thinker  of  Islam.  Ibn-Khaldun  is  the 
celebrated  writer  of  a  Universal  History,  which  ran  into  seven  volumes. 
It  is  to  the  introduction  ( Prolegomena  )  to  this  work  that  geo¬ 
graphers  are  greatly  indebted.  He  can  be  regarded  as  an  early  pioneer  of 
social  science,  as  his  attempts  at  the  correlation  of  environment  with 
human  activity  are  contained  in  this  introduction,  and  this  alone  may 
entitle  him  to  be  called  the  forerunner  of  the  later  development  of  geo¬ 
graphical  thought  in  the  19th  century.  His  geographical  accounts  are 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
sociology  and  history.  In  the  words  of  Hozayen  :  “  He  attempts  to  trace 
effects  of  both  climatic  conditions  and  local  environment  upon  the  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  qualities  of  different  peoples.”  He  treats  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  modern  scientific  manner,  severely  criticising  Mas'udI  and  cen¬ 
suring  Bakri  for  failing  to  understand  the  true  meaning  of  history. 

Ibn-Khaldun  also  inaugurated  an  elementary  classification  of  different 
modes  of  life,  by  distinguishing  between  what  he  calls  ‘  Badya  ’ 

— land  of  nomadic  life- — and  ‘  Hadar  ’  C-"-)- — land  of  settled  life.  To 
this  study  he  adds  many  remarks  on  the  type  of  habitats  ■  in  ‘  Badya  ’ 
and  the  geographical  influences,  which  give  rise  to  the  development  of 
the  ‘city.’  He  criticises1  the  early  Muslim  Arabs  for  founding  many 
cities  and  townships  in  utter  disregard  of  adverse  geographical  environ¬ 
ment  and  hydrographic  disadvantages,  which  neglect,  he  points  out, 
ultimately  led  to  the  quick  decline  of  many  such  cities,  e.g.,  Qairawan, 
Kufah,  Basrah,  etc.,  as  soon  as  the  political  patronage  had  disappeared. 
He  also  discusses  the  growth  of  industries  and  the  development  of  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  and  examines  the  characteristic  features  of  the  highly 
efficient  agriculture  of  Andalusia2  (S.  Spain)  under  the  Muslims.  It  is  in 
such  remarks,  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  Introduction, 
and  are  in  most  cases  suffused  by  his  sociological  studies,  that  the  interest 
of  his  work  lies,  as  a  prototype  of  modern  '  human  ’  and  ‘  social  ’  geo¬ 
graphy.2 

CARTOGRAPHY 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Arabs  were  not  very  successful  in  attaining 

1.  Hozayen,  A.,  Some  Arab  Contributions  to  Geography §  Geography,  1932. 

2.  Ibn-Khaldun,  (Prolegomena),  *  Factors  Governing  the  Foundation  of  Cities.* 

3.  Ibid.,  '  Prices  in  Cities.* 
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high  standards  in  cartography  (the  science  of  map-making),  one  of  the 
causes,  of  course,  being  the  Arab  love  of  decoration.  In  many  cases  the 
picturesque  was  preferred  to  the  accurate.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  their  contributions  were  made  at  a  period  when  Western  cartography 
was  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  provide  theological  texts  with  decorative 
illustrations,  while  the  Muslim  world  carried  on  the  tradition  of  classical 
achievements  and  in  many  respects  advanced  beyond  it.  Though  their 
works  drew  inspiration  from  Ptolemy,  most  of  the  Arab  geographers  did 
not  follow  him  slavishly  as  their  knowledge  of  geography  had  advanced 
much  further.  In  general,  the  representation  of  the  world  on  a  map  shows 
a  return  to  the  older  Greek  and  Babylonian  conceptions  of  an  encircling 
ocean.  But  this  was  due  to  the  wider  maritime  activities  of  the  period, 
which  brought  them  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  the  Pacific  on  the  other.  They  discarded  Ptolemy’s  idea  of  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  Africa  and  South-Eastern  Asia,  making  the  Indian  Ocean  a 
landlocked  sea.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  in  several  works  facts  and 
fiction  are  found  curiously  mixed  up. 

The  influence  of  extensive  maritime  activity  by  the  Arabs,  which  took 
them  to  all  the  known  waters — the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Atlantic,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  South -Western  Pacific— -and  the  com¬ 
plete  domination  of  South  European  waters  by  them,  made  it  imperative 
that  the  seamen  should  be  guided  in  their  adventures  by  accurate  observa¬ 
tion  of  positions  and  coastal  trends.  They  certainly  possessed  numerous 
navigation  charts  which  must  have  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the 
later  Portolani  charts  made  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  Italians  in  the  14th 
century.  The  deep  influence  of  Muslim  maritime  leadership  is  apparent 
in  the  use  of  numerous  Arabic  and  Persian  words  in  European  languages 
in  connection  with  navigation  and  shipping^  e.g.  .E'dLtA  (admiral), 
.A '  (anchor),  Jr>  -  Jr^1  (cable),  etc.  The  remarkable  Portolano  charts 
came  much  later  in  the  day,  the  earliest  examples  dating  from  about 
1300  A.D.  But  the  perfection  found  therein  is  difficult  to  account  for 
unless  we  assume  a  long  process  of  evolution.2  The  majority  of  Western 
scholars,  however,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Portolani  are  unconnected 
with  any  other  series  of  maps,  medieval  or  classical.  Perhaps  some  new 
discovery  helped  by  later  research  may  reveal  the  influence  of  Arab  navi¬ 
gation  charts  on  these  European  maps.  In  spite  of  their  many  fine  details, 
the  makers  of  these  charts  did  not  use  Ptolemy’s  system.  They  neglected 
latitude  and  longitude  because  they  were  difficult  to  determine,  hence 
their  grid  system  was  merely  a  series  of  lines  radiating,  like  the  spokes  of 
a  wheel,  from  several  points  on  the  map. 

The  Babylonian  conception  of  the  universe  figured  a  disc-shaped 
earth  floating  in  the  ocean,  with  the  vault  of  the  heaven  arching  above  it, 
and  the  firmament  over  all.  This  notion  was  accepted  by  the  Greeks  and 

1.  Maulana  Suiaiman  Nadvl  :  Arab  Navigation,  Islamic  Culture ,  Oct.  1941. 

2.  Jervis,  W.  W.,  the  World  in  Maps,  p.  69.  , 
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Romans,  as  well  as  by  the  Israelites,  and  through  the  Scriptures  it  was 
carried  over  to  the  Christian  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Ptolemy  marks 
the  culmination  of  cartography  in  the  ancient  world.  Henceforth  there 
was  a  steady  decline.  Although  the  Geographia  continued  to  be 
available  in  the  Arabic  world,  it  disappeared  in  Western  Europe  and  was 
not  recovered  until  the  1 5th  century.  As  a  result  the  Latin-Germanic 
culture  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  forced  to  depend  for  its  geographical 
knowledge  on  an  inferior  source,  the  tradition  of  Roman  cartography. 
Ptolemy’s  most  fundamental  error  was  his  underestimate  of  the  earth’s 
size,  an  error  which  luckily  helped  to  strengthen  Columbus’  belief  that 
he  would  reach  Asia  quicker  by  sailing  westward.  Taking  the  figures  of 
Posidominus  (1  degree=500  stadia)  and  applying  them  to  the  distance 
measurements  at  his  disposal,  he  concluded  that  Europe  and  Asia  extended 
over  one-half  the  surface  of  the  globe,  while  in  reality  they  cover  only 
about  130  degrees.  Similarly  he  reckoned  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean 
as  62  degrees,  whereas  in  reality  it  is  only  42  degrees.  “  Al-though  the 
Arab  geographers  and  the  marine  chart-makers  of  the  13  th  century  had 
corrected  this  distortion,  it  continued  to  figure  in  European  cartography 
until  1700.”1 

On  the  whole,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  distinct  advance  over  the 
older  works,  the  Muslim  geographers  constructed  celestial  globes  and 
studied  the  problem  of  projections.  Their  maps  of  those  areas  which  had 
come  under  Islam  were  superior  to  those  of  Ptolemy.  And  a  progressive 
tendency  was  that  maps  were  regularly  used  for  geographical  instruction 
in  schools. 

One  of  the  earliest  map-makers  was  al-Khawarizmi.  His  Kitdb  Siirat 
al-Ard  was  written  in  explanation  of  his  map.  It  is  surmised'  that  this  map 
was  copied  from  a  Syrian  copy  of  Ptolemy’s  map.  It  does  not  show  a 
network  of  latitudes  and  longitudes.  According  to  the  view2  which 
accepts  Khawarizmi’s  participation  in  the  scientific  activity  of  Ma’mun’s 
period,  he  was  connected  with  the  joint  production  of  the  famous  map  for 
the  caliph,  in  which  no  less  than  seventy  scholars  took  part.  The  next  stage 
is  reached  with  the  advent  of  what  can  well  be  called  the  ‘  BalkhI  school.’ 
Balkhl’s  atlas  contained  a  world  map,  a  map  of  Arabia,  the  Indian  Ocean 
(Bahr  Faris),  maps  of  the  Maghrib  (Morocco,  Algeria  etc.),  Egypt, 
Syria,  the  Mediterranean  (Bahr  Rum),  and  about  a  dozen  other  maps  of 
the  central  and  eastern  Islamic  world.  The  text  of  his  geographical  work 
which  described  the  various  lands,  divided  into  ‘  climatic  ’  zones,  was 
written  in  explanation  of  his  maps.  K.  Miller  in  his  Mappce  Arabicce 
fittingly  calls  it  the  Islam  Atlas.  AH  that  is  lost,  but  Istakhrl  and  a  little 
later  Ibn-Hawqal  continued  this  method  of  supplementing  their  writings 
with  maps  which  were  largely  based  upon  Balkhl’s  labours.  But  the 
originals  of  these  attempts  do  not  survive  to  enable  us  to  judge  fairly  of 

1.  Raisz,  General  Cartography ,  p.  21. 

2.  Minorsky,  V.t  Hudud  al-Alam>  (Barthold's  Preface ,  p.  io). 
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of  their  merits.  Maqdisi  represents  the  closing  stages  of  the  BalkhI 
school.  He  says :  “  In  the  making  of  maps  we  have  done  our  best  to  bring 
out  correct  Representations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  empire  after 

carefully  studying  a  number  of  drawings. . . . and  also  the 

drawings  of  Ibrahim  al-Farisi  (Istakhri),  which  come  nearer  to  fact  and 
are  worthy  of  reliance  although  confused  and  imperfect  in  many  places.”1 
He  divided  the  Muslim  world  into  14  divisions  and  showed  each  one  in  a 
map.  And  a  proof  of  his  more  practical  cartographic  ideas  is  found  in  his 
own  words  :  ”  In  these  maps  the  familiar  routes  have  been  coloured  red  ; 
the  golden  sands,  yellow  ;  the  salt  seas,  green  ;  the  well-known  rivers, 
blue  ;  and  the  principal  mountains  drab  ;  that  the  descriptions  may  be 
readily  understood  by  everybody.”2 

Al-Blrunl  made  a  round  world  map  in  his  Kitab  at-Tafhm  to  illustrate 
the  position  of  seas,  and  he  also  devised  a  method  for  the  projection  of 
maps  of  the  sky  and  the  earth.  However,  the  best  known  Muslim  map- 
maker  is  Idrisi,  who  is  said  to  have  made  70  maps  of  his  ‘  climatic  ’ 
divisions,  a  celestial  sphere,  and  a  globe  of  silver.  On  the  globe  he  indicated 
his  seven  latitudinal  climatic  divisions.  He  also  made  a  map  of  the  world 
on  a  silver  plate.  These  were  prepared  along  with  his  other  geographical 
works  at  the  court  of  king  Roger  of  Sicily  in  1154  A.D.  On  the  whole  his 
maps  reveal  his  superior  knowledge  about  the  world  as  he  knew  it.  Two 
celestial  globes  were  made  by ‘Abdur -Rahman  Sufi towards  1040  A.D.  in 
Cairo,  and  in  1275  A.D.  Ibn-Hula  of  Mosul  made  his  bronze  globe. 

The  painstaking  researches  of  Konard  Miller  and  Prince  Youssouf  Kamal 
now  make  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  Muslim  cartography.3 

.  NafIs  Ahmad. 


] .  Maqdisi,  p.  8,  Constantinople  MS. 

2,  Ibid.,  p.  12.. 

3.  Prince  Youssouf  Kamal,  Monumenta  Cartographica  Africae  et  Aegypti,  Lieden,  1935. 
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MAKHDUMA-I-JAHAN  :  A  GREAT  RULER  OF 

THE  DECCAN 

SYNOPSIS 

[AGHA  Nargis  Banu,  who  bore  the  title  of  Makhduma-i-Jahan,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  women  who  ever  flourished  in  the  Deccan,  She  was  a  queen  of  the  BahmanI 
dynasty  whose  achievement  in  politics  and  culture  are  remarkable.  She  was  a  great 
ruler  and  a  successful  administrator.  She  ruled  the  BahmanI  kingdom  for  i  2  years, 
from  1461  to  1472  A. C.  Though  she  never  ascended  the  throne  and  never  appeared  in 
durbars  as  Sultana  Radia  of  Delhi  did,  yet,  from  behind  the  veil,  as  the  regent  of  her 
minor  sons,  she  steered  the  ship  of  state  skilfully  amid  stormy  seas.  She  assumed  the 
helm  at  a  time  of  emergency,  when  the  kingdom  was  in  immediate  danger  of  disruption 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  Humayun.  Internally  it  was  seething  with  discontent, 
and  externally  it  was  threatened  by  powerful  foes,  who  shook  it  to  its  very  foundations. 
The  queen  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  shouldered  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  As  the  head  of  the  regency,  she  laid  down  the  policy  to  be  followed,  guided  her 
ministers,  and  met  the  foreign  foes  who  poured  in  one  after  another,  with  the  result 
that  the  kingdom  remained  intact  as  it  was  before.  But  she  is  one  of  the  unfortunate 
personalities  to  whom  history  has  done  scant  justice.  Great  as  she  was,  she  was  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  more  glamorous  personality  of  Mahmud  Gawan,  though  he  was 
entirely  her  creature]. 


AS  no  contemporary  document  of  BahmanI  history  is  extant  it  is  not 
possible  to  sketch  the  early  life  of  Agha  Nargis  Banu  Makhduma-i- 
Jahan.  It  is  certain  that  she  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  BahmanI 
kings  through  her  father.  She  was  the  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Bah¬ 
manI  king  Firuz  Shah  BahmanI,  and  the  daughter  of  his  second  son  Mu¬ 
barak  Khan.1  Hasan  Khan  and  Mubarak  Khan  were  his  two  sons  who 
are  known  to  history,  and  they  survived  their  father  after  he  was  ousted 
from  the  throne  and  died.  They  were  fully  grown  up  and  married  in  the 
life-time  of  their  father,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  probable  that  Agha  Nargis 
Banu  was  born  and  brought  up  at  Gulbarga  in  the  reign  of  her  grand¬ 
father  and  had  seen  its  glories.  It  seems  that  the  highly  intellectual  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  reign  of  Firuz  Shah  BahmanI  largely  moulded  the  receptive 
mind  of  Nargis  Banu,  who  had  inherited  from  her  grand-father  many 
noble  qualities.  Firuz  Shah’s  was  a  glorious  reign  which  inspired  many 
great  men  who  came  in  contact  with  it,  and  doubtless  Nargis  Banu  had 
learned  much  and  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  age  even  in  her  childhood. 
When  Firuz  Shah  was  ousted  from  the  throne  by  his  brother  Ahmad 
Shah  Waliini422A.C.,  the  whole  situation  changed  and  the  descendants  of 
the  former  king  were  in  a  sad  plight.  Firuz  Shah  was  sent  into  confine¬ 
ment  and  his  descendants  were  banished  to  Firuzabad  on  the  Bheema, 
to  live  a  quiet  life.  Hasan  Khan  who  had  been  nominated  by  his  father 

1.  Burhan-i-Ma'dlhir ,  Hyderabad  edition,  p.  96. 
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as  his  successor,  was  an  open  rival  to  Ahmad  Shah  and  therefore  he  deserv¬ 
ed  the  banishment.  But  his  younger  brother  Mubarak  Khan  was  also 
forced  to  retire  to  Firuzabad.1  And  thus  it  is  quite  probable  that  his 
famous  daughter  Agha  Nargis  Banu  accompanied  him  and  lived  with  him 
at  Firuzabad  in  semi -confinement,  missing  the  pleasant  social  and  liter¬ 
ary  atmosphere  which  she  enjoyed  at  Gulbarga.  But  it  appears  that  the 
impressions  of  those  early  days  never  faded  from  her  mind,  but  later 
became  her  guiding  ideas  and  made  her  a  great  queen  and  ruler. 

The  later  life  of  Agha  Nargis  Banu,  when  she  was  brought  back  from 
Firuzabad  to  Bidar  and  married  to  Humayun,  is  equally  obscure.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  being  a  princess  of  the  royal  blood,  she 
was  selected  by  ‘Ala’uddin  II  as  a  proper  match  for  his  son  Humayun, 
and  was  then  married  to  the  prince.  It  may  not  be  true  to  say  that  Agha 
Nargis  Banu’s  conjugal  relations  with  Humayun  were  very  happy,  but 
she  was  recognized  as  a  distinguished  member  of  the  royal  household 
and  enjoyed  the  high  position  of  a  queen.  She  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  Makhduma-i-Jahan,  either  by  her  father-in-law,  ‘Ala’uddin  II  or  by 
Humayun  in  his  own  reign.  Though  it  was  a  common  title  which  was 
usually  conferred  on  all  the  Bahmani  queens,  Agha  Nargis  Banu  also 
proved  herself  worthy  of  the  honour  by  her  noble  achievements,  which 
still  live  in  history.  As  she  lived  in  the  capital  after  her  marriage,  she  also 
came  into  contact  with  the  political  activities  of  the  times,  and  had  a 
chance  of  studying  the  political  and  administrative  progress  of  the  reign 
of  ‘Ala’uddin  II,  which  added  to  her  practical  knowledge. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Makhduma-i-Jahan  was  a  highly 
educated  and  cultured  lady  with  a  high  degree  of  political  consciousness 
and  administrative  capacity.  Though  actual  instances  of  her  active  parti¬ 
cipation  in  politics  are  not  known,  yet  it  appears  that  she  was,  somehow 
or  other,  brought  into  contact  with  some  sections  of  the  state  administra¬ 
tion,  either  in  the  reign  of  her  father-in-law  Ala’uddin  II,  or  in  the  short 
reign  of  her  husband  Humayun.  Her  political  insight,  and  administrative 
experience  were  already  recognized  by  her  royal  husband  and  the  nobles 
alike.  Humayun  was  greatly  impressed  by  her  political  ability,  and  trusted 
her  to  be  a  successful  dowager  queen  of  the  Deccan,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  he,  on  his  death-bed,  placed  the  entire  administration  of  the 
kingdom  in  her  charge.  He  nominated  his  minor  son  Nizam  Shah  to  be 
his  successor,  and  appointed  a  council  of  regency  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  state  with  Makhduma-i-Jahan  at  the  head.  To  quote  a  later  historian, 
“  Makhduma-i-Jahan  was  a  wise,  far-sighted  and  highly  educated  lady 
fully  acquainted  with  the  state  administration.”2  Ferishta  calls  her  a  wise 
and  shrewd  lady,3  and  ‘AlI-bin-AzIzullah  employs  very  high-sounding 


1.  Ihirhiln-i-Ma'iithir,  Hyderabad  edition,  p.  53. 

2.  Mahbub  (d-Wutan,  (  )  by  Atxlul-Jabbar  Khan,  p.  502. 

3.  Ferishta,  Lucknow  edition,  pp.  343  and  347. 
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epithets  in  her  praise  such  as  “  Queen  of  the  World  and  the  Mistress  of 
the  Universe.”1 

The  council  of  regency  which  was  appointed  by  Humayun  before  his 
death  to  conduct  the  state  administration  during  the  minority  of  his  son, 
consisted  of  Khwaja  Jahan,  the  Turk,  and  Khwaja  Mahmud  Gawan, 
besides  Makhduma-i-Jahan.  These  two  ministers,  one  an  adventurer  and 
the  other  a  trader,  who  hailed  from  Transoxiana,  were  welcomed  and 
ennobled  in  the  reign  of  ‘Ala’uddin  II.  They  were  further  promoted  to 
the  military  command  and  governorship  respectively  in  the  succeeding 
Teign  of  Humayun,  who  came  into  contact  with  them  in  course  of  time 
and  recognized  their  merit.  The  king  also,  on  his  death-bed,  selected 
them  to  serve  on  the  council  of  regency  in  the  capacity  of  ministers.  But 
with  a  view  to  ensuring  sound  and  firm  administration,  he  vested  the 
supreme  authority  in  Makhduma-i-Jahan  and  ordered  the  ministers  to 
follow  her  directions,2  because  the  ministers  were  foreigners  and  the  king 
was  not  sure  of  their  loyalty  and  efficiency.  The  queen  had  authority  to 
lead  the  regency  and  lay  down  the  lines  of  the  policy  which  was  carried 
out  by  the  ministers.  Although  she  never  appeared  in  the  council  of 
regency  or  the  durbar,  she  steered  the  ship  of  state  from  behind  the  veil 
with  as  much  political  skill  and  alacrity  as  the  situation  required.  Her 
first  act  was  to  confirm  Khwaja  Jahan,  the  Turk,  and  Khwaja  Mahmud 
Gawan  in  the  posts  of  foreign  minister  and  premier  in  compliance  with  the 
dying  wish  of  the  late  monarch,  and  to  give  them  the  necessary  powers  to 
carry  on  the  administration.3  The  ministers  approached  the  dowager 
queen  through  an  inmate  of  the  harem  called  Mah  Banu  and  sought  her 
advice,4  which  guaranteed  sure  administrative  guidance. 

The  regency  council  started  its  daily  work  with  the  usual  routine  of 
government,  as  it  had  been  carried  on  in  the  previous  reigns.  The  durbars 
were  held  as  usual  with  the  boy-king  seated  on  the  Turquoise  Throne, 
and  ministers,  nobles,  and  priests  standing  to  his  right  and  left  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  rank  and  position.  The  central  and  the  provincial  officers 
were  promptly  appointed  and  confirmed  with  necessary  instructions  to 
report  on  all  urgent  matters.  But  from  the  very  beginning  the  regency 
was  called  upon  to  solve  some  more  intricate  problems,  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal,  which  demanded  a  higher  order  of  political  judgment.  Internally 
the  kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  great  discontent  owing  to  the  tyrannical  rule 
of  the  late  king.  The  people  who  had  suffered  various  hardships  and  were 
in  constant  danger  of  losing  life,  property,  or  honour,  were  entirely  es¬ 
tranged  from  the  government.  Many  noble  families  had  left  the  kingdom 
in  despair,  and  those  who  were  bold  enough  to  remain  were  either  in 
confinement  or  lived  a  most  unhappy  life,  dislodged  from  their  former 

1.  Burhdn-i-Ma’dthir,  Hyderabad  edition,  p.  t)6* 

2.  Ferishta,  Lucknow  edition,  p.  343. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  343. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  343. 
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positions  of  honour.  Some  of  the  nobility  who  had  escaped  from  the 
despotic  regime  had  made  their  abode  outside  the  kingdom  and  were 
engaged  in  plotting  against  it.  It  was  a  most  trying  situation  for  the  re¬ 
gency  to  cope  with,  and  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  restore  the 
good  old  days  of  the  former  kings.  The  dowager  queen  applied  herself 
first  to  the  task  of  revoking  the  harsh  decrees  promulgated  by  the  late 
king,  to  rehabilitating  the  finances  and  administration  of  the  state,  to 
releasing  the  innocent  people  who  were  in  prison,  and  restoring  the  private 
property  which  had  been  unjustly  confiscated.1  She  tried  her  best  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  loyal  men  who.  had  been  alienated  from  the  government  and 
called  them  back  to  service.  Mallo  Khan  Dekni,  who  had  escaped  to 
Raichur  in  the  last  reign,  was  called  back  to  service  on  very  generous 
terms.2 

The  foreign  situation,  which  was  extremely  complicated  by  the  hostile 
movements  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  was  no  less  perplexing  than  that 
at  home.  The  dowager  queen  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  disposing  of  the 
domestic  problems  through  her  cherished  policy  of  conciliation,  when 
she  was  forced  to  encounter  foreign  invasions  launched  by  the  kingdoms 
of  Orissa  and  Malwa.  The  Bahmani  kingdom  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  kingdoms  of  Gujrat,  Malwa,  Orissa,  and  Bijianagar,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Gujrat,  were  never  friendly  to  her.  The  untimely 
death  of  Humayun  and  the  accession  of  the  boy-king  Nizam  Shah,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  disloyalty  of  the  Bahmani  nobles,  provided  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  the  rulers  of  Orissa  and  Malwa  to  attack  the  Bahmani  king¬ 
dom  and  seize  some  of  its  rich  provinces.  The  raja  of  Orissa,  who  was 
supported  by  the  powerful  landlords  of  Telugu  country,  was  first  in  the 
field.  He  entered  the  Bahmani  kingdom  via.  Rajmundry  apd  laid  waste 
all  the  villages  and  towns  up  to  Kolas.3  Makhdum?-i-Jahan  was  however 
equal  to  the  situation.  In  full  co-operation  withKhwaja  Jahan,  the  Turk, 
and  Khwaja  Mahmud  Gawan,  she  managed  to  collect  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,4 *  a  big  force  of  cavalry  forty  thousand  strong,  and  marshalled 
them  to  oppose  the  enemy  with  the  king  and  the  ministers  at  the  head. 
The  two  armies  met  at  a  place  twenty  miles  from  Bldar.  The  main  army 
had  not  yet  moved  from  its  camp  for  the  military  operations,  when  an 
advance  guard  which  consisted  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
horses  led  by  the  soldier-priest,  Shah  Muhibullah,  surprised  the  enemy 
and  put  them  to  flight.  The  raja  was  so  completely  routed  that  he  was  at 
last  forced  to  sue  for  peace  and  pay  a  heavy  indemnity.6 

But  the  victory  was  followed  by  another  invasion  from  Malwa.  The 
king  of  Malwa  Mahmud  Khalji,  who  was  seeking  an  opportunity,  marched 

1.  Burhdn-i-Madthir,  p.  96. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  100. 

3.  Ferishta,  Lucknow  edition,  p.  343. 

4.  Feristha,  p.  343. 

«>.  Ibid.,  p.  344. 
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to  the  Deccan  through  Khandesh  with  a  strong  force  of  cavalry.  The 
raja  of  Orissa  and  the  Andhra  Chief  also  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  avenge  their  former  reverses,  which  placed  the  Bahmani  king¬ 
dom  in  a  very  critical  situation.  But  the  queen  and  her  ministers  remained 
steadfast  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  and  strained  every  nerve  to  ward 
off  the  danger.  They  first  arranged  for  the  Tilangana  army  of  the  king¬ 
dom  to  move  northward  and  check  the  advance  of  the  eastern  forces 
and  then  they  mobilized  the  armies  of  Daulatabad,  Bijapur,  and  Bera, 
to  meet  the  northern  enemy.  They  met  Mahmud  Khalji  at  the  fort  of 
Qandhar.  The  Bahmani  forces  were  drawn  up  with  the  boy-king  and 
Sikandar  Khan,  his  foster-brother,  in  the  centre,  Khwaja  Jahan  and  Khwaja 
Mahmud  Gawan  on  the  right,  and  Nizam-ul-Mulk  on  the  left  wing.  In 
the  first  stage,  the  battle  was  so  skilfully  conducted  by  the  Bahmani 
general  that  sure  success  was  promised  to  the  Deccan  arms,  but  its  later 
development  proved  unfavourable  owing  to  lack  of  co-operation  and 
mutual  confidence.  When  the  centre,  which  was  led  by  the  young  king 
and  a  general,  was  surprised  by  Mahmud  Khalji,  it  was  not  promptly 
helped  by  Khw  aja  Jahan,  and  was  consequently  dispersed.  The  sudden  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  king  and  his  canopy  from  the  battlefield  discouraged 
the  entire  Deccan  army  and  compelled  it  to  retire  to  Bidar.  Khwaja 
Jahan,  however,  had  the  courage  to  remove  the  baggage  and  save  it  from 
falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands.1 

Makhduma-i-Jahan  was  alarmed  at  this  reverse,  the  most  serious  that 
the  Bahmani  kingdom  had  ever  suffered.  She  was  also  shocked  to  hear 
the  painful  news  that  Khan-i-Jahan  was  in  league  with  the  invader,  who, 
elated  with  the  victory  and  encouraged  by  the  jealousies  of  the  Bahmani 
nobles,  was  marching  upon  Bidar.  But  the  brave  lady  stood  unshaken 
and  faced  the  crisis  with  a  firm  and  resolute  mind.  Since  the  time  was  not 
opportune,  she  postponed  disciplinary  action  against  the  persons  who  had 
lost  the  day  by  their  treachery  and  negligence,2  and  applied  herself 
immediately  to  urgent  needs  of  defence  and  the  task  of  saving  the  king¬ 
dom  from  further  aggression.  Her  first  step  in  this  direction  was  to  console 
the  officers  who  had  taken  an  active  and  faithful  part  in  the  battle  and  then 
to  remove  the  central  government,  comprising  the  king,  ministers,  and 
herself,  to  Firuzabad,3  where,  secure  from  the  danger  of  invasion,  she 
could  save  the  government  from  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  and  coolly 
think  over  the  possible  means  of  defence.  The  transfer  of  the  government 
was  a  very  shrewd  act  which  bore  fruit  in  the  long  run.  Though  the  city 
of  Bidar  was  captured  and  plundered  by  the  enemy  after  a  siege  of 
17  days,  yet  the  fort,  defended  by  Mallo  Khan,  who  was  posted  there  by 
the  queen,  held  out  to  the  last.  And  at  Firuzabad  the  queen  was  making 
earnest  efforts  to  expel  the  enemy  from  the  soil  of  the  Bahmani  kingdom. 


1.  Ferishta,  pp.  344  and  345. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  345. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  345  and  Burhdn~i-Madthirt  ioo. 
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As  the  Bahmani  forces  which  had  sustained  a  crushing  defeat  at  Qandhar 
were  in  a  disheartened  condition  and  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  further 
military  action,  the  queen  was  forced  to  seek  help  from  outside.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  ‘All  bin  ‘Azizullah  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Mahmud  Ba’ighra  appealing 
to  the  traditional  alliance  between  the  kingdoms  of  Deccan  and  Gujrat, 
and  asking  for  help  against  the  northern  enemy.1  There  was  a  prompt 
response  to  the  letter  owing  partly  to  the  old  alliance  and  the  personal 
charm  of  Makhduma-i-Jahan  and  partly  to  the  rivalry  which  then  existed 
between  Malwa  and  Gujrat.  Mahmud  Ba'ighra  of  Gujrat  at  once  marched 
to  the  Deccan  and  placed  a  strong  army  of  twenty  thousand  horse  at  the 
disposal  of  Mahmud  Gawan,  who  was  sent  by  the  queen  to  meet  him 
via  Beer.  This  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  armies  of  Gujrat  and  Deccan 
proved  too  strong  for  Mahmud  Khaljl  of  Malwa,  and  he  was  after  all 
forced  to  leave  Bidar,  routed  and  pursued  by  the  defenders.  The  difficult 
and  dangerous  country  of  Goudwana  through  which  he  passed  added  to 
his  disasters.  Next  ye? r  in  1462  A. C.,  he  appeared  again  in  order  to  avenge 
his  previous  defeat,  but  timely  help  from  Gujrat  again  brought  about 
his  discomfiture.2 

The  flight  of  Mahmud  Khaljl  from  the  Deccan  put  an  end  to  the 
external  dangers  which  had  threatened  the  Bahmani  kingdom  for  two 
years  continuously.  The  victory  which  was  gained  against  Malwa  was  a 
clear  proof  of  the  moral  and  material  strength  of  the  Deccan  and  of  the 
greatness  of  Makhduma-i-Jahan,  whose  personality  was  an  indispensable 
asset  in  the  crisis.  She  played  the  part  of  saviour  of  the  Deccan  inasmuch 
as  she  saved  the  kingdom  from  the  fear  of  foreign  invasion,  and  obliterated 
the  stain  of  dishonour  on  its  reputation.  It  was  her  personal  influence 
that  collected  the  disintegrated  forces  of  the  country  and  brought  the 
kingdom  of  Gujrat  to  her  help  in  time  of  need,  with  the  result  that  the 
time-honoured  sovereignty  of  the  Bahmani  kingdom  was  restored  to  its 
proper  position.  It  can  be  said  with  certainty  that  if  the  kingdom  had  been 
left  entirely  in  the  charge  of  the  ministers,  Khwaja  Jahan  the  Turk  and 
Khwaja  Mahmud  Gawan,  and  had  not  benefited  by  the  royal  patronage, 
it  was  likely  to  have  been  dismembered  and  annexed  by  Malwa  and  other 
neighbouring  powers.  In  the  first  place,  the  ministers,  besides  being  of 
doubtful  loyalty,  were  foreigners,  not  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of 
Deccan  politics.  And  secondly  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  exercise 
their  influence  in  inter-state  relations,  which  are  usually  governed  by 
royal  prestige  and  charm.  Their  appeal  was  not  likely  to  get  the  same 
response  from  a  foreign  prince  as  that  of  the  great  queen  herself. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  re-birth  of  the  Bahmani  kingdom  when  the  central 
government  was  brought  back  from  Firuzabad  to  Bidar  and  all  the 
damage  done  by  the  Malwa  invaders  to  public  and  private  property  was 


1.  Bwrhdn-i-Ma’5ihir,  Hyderabad  edition,  p.  ioo. 

2.  'All  bin  ‘Azlzullah  has  copied  the  letters  which  were  addressed  to  the  ruler  of  Gujrat  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  kind  services  to  the  Bahmani  kingdom. — Burhdn-i-Ma’dihn,  pp.  102,  104,  io$#  106. 
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repaired  and  the  city  restored  to  its  former  glory.1  The  restoration  was 
attended  by  the  general  rejoicings  of  the  people  who  were  tired  of  foreign 
oppression,  though  it  has  lasted  only  for  a  few  weeks.  The"  rejoicings 
were,  however,  temporarily  marred  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  young 
king,  whose  marriage  was  being  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  His  younger 
brother,  Muhammad  Shah  Lashkarl,  who  was  only  nine  years  old,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  in  1463  A.C.,  without  any  disorder  in  the  government. 
The  new  reign  was  very  peaceful  because  the  kingdom  had  now  emerged 
as  a  full-fledged  power  from  the  internal  and  external  troubles  which  had 
been  harassing  it  for  the  last  two  years.  It  was  well  defended,  and  the 
administration,  in  which  the  mother-queen  took  a  keen  personal  interest, 
was  just  and  efficient ;  she  also  ensured  the  future  prosperity  and  solid¬ 
arity  of  the  kingdom  by  providing  good  education  and  training  for  her 
son  and  guidance  and  encouragement  for  her  ministers.  Muhammad  Shah 
was  educated  and  trained  by  a  great  scholar  of  the  time,  Sadr-i-Jahan 
Sushtry,  with  the  result  that  he  acquired  high  proficiency  in  writing, 
science,  and  the  arts,  and,  according  to  Ferishta,  became  the  most  highly 
qualified  ruler  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty  next  to  Flruz  Shah.2 

The  next  important  problem  before  the  queen  was  to  place  the  king¬ 
dom  on  a  firm  and  a  solid  basis  by  putting  loyal  officers  in  the  key-posi¬ 
tions  and  purging  the  state  of  those  who  were  disloyal.  The  queen  realis¬ 
ed  that  Khwaja  Jahan  the  Turk,  who  held  a  high  position  as  prime  minister, 
was  showing  signs  of  disloyalty.  He  had  betrayed  the  Bahmani  cause  in 
the  battle  of  Qandhar,  and  after  that  he  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  arrogat¬ 
ing  to  himself  the  supreme  position  in  the  state  at  the  cost  of  the  royal 
members  and  other  ministers.  He  treated  Khwaja  Mahmud  Gawan  as 
his  rival,  and  sent  him  on  official  tours  to  distant  provinces  of  the  king¬ 
dom  so  that  fie  might  be  kept  out  of  the  way.  The  queen  fully  realised 
how  urgent  a  problem  it  was  to  get  rid  of  the  minister  before  it  was  too 
late  and  his  insubordination  blossomed  out  into  open  rebellion.  As  it 
was  not  easy  to  deprive  the  minister  of  his  power  in  a  peaceful  manner, 
the  queen  ultimately  had  to  resort  to  physical  force,  and  commissioned 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,  a  military  officer,  to  put  him  to  death.  One  day,  when 
Khwaja  Jahan  was  coming  to  the  palace,  he  was  attacked  and  murdered  by 
Nizam-ul-Mulk.  Violent  though  the  act  was,  it  was  very  necessary  for  the 
future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  civil  war  and  great  bloodshed  in  the  long  run.  Khwaja  Mahmud 
Gawan,  who  had  held  the  post  of  foreign  minister  so  far,  was  promoted 
to  the  vacant  office  and  was  honoured  with  a  long  list  of  high-sounding 
titles3  such  as  were  hitherto  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  Deccan  ana 
India.  This  eminent  position  he  owed  entirely  to  Makhduma-i-Jahan’s 
royal  patronage.  It  was  she  who  trained  him  for  the  part  that  he  played 


1.  Ferishta,  Lucknow  edition,  p.  347. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  347. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  347. 
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in  Deccan  politics,  and  encouraged  and  promoted  him  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  state,  so  that  ultimately  he  became  a  renowned  figure  in 
history.  On  one  occasion,  when  Khwaja  returned  victorious  from  Goa, 
she  called  him  her  brother1 — a  unique  honour  in  the  history  of  the  Deccan, 
and  one  not  enjoyed  even  by  the  great  Bahmani  minister,  Saifuddin  Gorl. 

This  change  of  personnel  was  followed  by  the  installation  of  Muham¬ 
mad  Shah  Lashkarl,  who  was  now  fourteen  and  capable  of  assuming  the 
responsibilities  of  kingship.  He  was  married  and  entrusted  with  the  rul¬ 
ing  powers  in  1468  A.C.,  andhe  ruled  very  successfully  in  co-operation  with 
Khwaja  Mahmud  Gawan.2  Though  the  queen  henceforward  lived  a 
retired  life,  devoted  to  religious  practices,  she  never  ceased  to  guide  and 
inspire  the  state  administration  with  her  personal  charm  and  political 
insight.  She  sometimes  accompanied  military  expeditions  in  order  to 
encourage  the  soldiers  and  generals,  and  it  is  a  memorable  fact  that  she 
died,  not  at  home,  but  in  a  military  camp.  Muhammad  Shah  too  paid  his 
respects  to  his  mother  every  morning  as  a  duty,  and  sought  her  counsel  in 
the  administration  and  especially  in  the  higher  problems  of  state,  with  the 
result  that  the  kingdom  was  strong  enough  to  defend  itself  and  extend  its 
territories  to  Goa  on  the  west  and  Orissa  and  Masulipatam  on  the  east. 

The  great  queen  who,  according  to  Ferishta,  “  was  solely  responsible 
for  the  sound  and  progressive  administration  of  the  kingdom”  :} 
o-iL  |*Uii  j  jijj  jjl  ^L;  )(  breathedher  last  in  1472  A.C.,  atBelgaum, 
when  she  was  at  the  height  of  her  brilliant  career.4  She  had  accompanied 
a  military  expedition  to  Belgaum  and  died  there.  Her  remains  were  res¬ 
pectfully  sent  to  Bidar,  and  interned  in  the  graveyard  of  her  ancestors. 
The  following  poetic  lines  in  Arabic,  composed  in  her  memory  after  her 
death,  convey  an  idea  of  her  worth  and  grandeur. 

She  was  like  a  pearl  of  the  crown,  the  Mary  of  all  the  ages. 

When  she  received  the  call  of  her  Creator, 

Unseen  voices  shouted  out  the  chronogram  in  her  memory, 

May  God  give  help  to  the  kingdom  of  her  successor. 

b  &I.C  Oc.U  lei  j  * .,3  *-  1  ^  I  oj  e 

**  J  \j  ell  I,  dl)  1  .U  I  J  l  d  (J  l*  1  •  *  J I 

‘Abdul-Majid  SiddiqI. 


1.  Ferishta,  p.  350. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  348. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  348. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  353. 

5.  Ma/ibub  al-Wafan  by  'Abdul-JabbSr  Khin,  p.  492. 


THE  MINSTRELS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 

OF  ISLAM 


THE  great  biographical  repository  of  Arabian  musicians  of  the  golden 
age  of  Islam  is  the  Kitab  al-Aghani  al-Kablr  of  al-Isfahanl  (d.  967). 
This  has  been  the  source  book  of  most  later  productions,  a  state¬ 
ment  which  can  be  verified  by  reference  to  such  works  as  the  Mu  jam 
al-Udaba  of  Yaqut  (d.  A.D.  1229)  or  the  Nihayat  al-'Arab  of  an-Nuwairi 

(d-  1332). 

We  also  know  most  of  the  sources  of  al-Isfahani  himself,  since  he 
quotes  on  the  authority  of  such  writers  as  Yunus  al-Katib  (d.c.  765), 
Yahya  al-Makki  (d.c.  820),  Ishaq  al-MaUsill  (d.  850),  Ahmad  al-Makki 
(d.  864),  al-Jahiz  (d.  869),  ‘Amr  ibn  Bana  (d.  891),  and  others,  presum¬ 
ably  from  their  books,  all  of  which,  save  some  by  al-Jahiz,  have  disappear¬ 
ed.1 

That  there  were  other  sources,  not  now  available  to  us,  from  which 
al-Isfahani  did  not  draw,  seems  highly  probable.  This  may  be  deduced 
from  the  ‘Iqd  al-Farid  of  Ibn-‘Abd-Rabbihi(d.  940),  in  which  quite  differ¬ 
ent  material  often  occurs.  This  author  does  not  mention  his  immediate 
sources,  except  for  references  to  the  al-Kalbi  family,  nor  can  we  place  our 
finger  on  the  authority  for  the  stories  of  the  minstrels  which  are  given  by 
ibn  -  ‘  Abd-Rabbihi ,  although  in  other  subjects  his  dependence  on  the 
‘ Uyun  al-Akhbar  of  Ibn-Qutaiba  (d.  889)  and  similar  works  has  been 
traced. 

Although  Ibn-‘Abd-Rabbihi  was  an  Arab  of  Spain,  he  practically 
ignored  the  minstrels  of  the  peninsula.  Indeed,  the  Buwaihid  wazir,  ibn- 
‘Abbad  (d.  995),  records  his  displeasure  at  finding  so  little  about  the 
Muslims  of  Spain  in  the  ‘Iqd,  where  only  one  minstrel  of  al-Andalus  is 
recorded.  This  is  the  famous  Ziryab,  the  greatest  musician  of  the  golden 
age  in  Muslim  Spain,  and  the  details  which  are  given  in  the  ‘Iqd  concern¬ 
ing  him  supplement  what  is  found  elsewhere.2 

1.  See  Farmer,  Sources  of  Arabian  Music,  s.v. 

2.  Al-Maqqari,  Analectes ,  I,  633  ;  II,  83-90. 
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As  I  have  shown  elsewhere,1  the  text  of  the  ‘Iqd  is  corrupt,  and  the 
editors  of  the  several  editions  have  left  undisturbed  innumerable  spuria  et 
dubia,  especially  in  proper  names,  whilst  the  poetry,  in  spite  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  diwans,  which  have  been  carefully  edited  in  recent  years,  remains  just 
as  needy  scribes  had  so  hurriedly  copied  it. 

For  these  reasons  alone  the  section  on  “  Stories  of  the  Minstrels  ”  in 
the  ‘Iqd  al-Fartd  deserves  special  attention,  and  so  this  translation  with 
some  critical  emendations  of  the  text  is  offered.  For  the  sake  of  historical 
sequence,  a  few  of  the  stories  have  been  transposed  from  their  original 
position  in  the  text,  but  reference  to  the  pagination  will  indicate  where 
these  changes  occur. 


TRANSLATION2 

I 

Stories  of  the  [Umayyad]  Minstrels 

(p.  1 86). 

The  first  of  them  [in  the  days  of  Islam]  was  Tuwais  [Abu-‘Abd  al- 
Mun'im,  d.  705]3 4  and  he  was  [first  celebrated]  in  the  days  of  [Caliph] 
‘Uthman  [d.  656].  There  informed  us  Ja'far  ibn  Muhammad  [d.  765], 
he  said,  “  When  Aban  ibn  ‘Uthman  ibn  ‘Affan  [d.  723-4]  was  governor  of 
al-Madina  for  [the  Caliph]  Mu'awlya  ibn  Abl-Sufyan  [d.  680], 4  he  sat 
great  in  his  glory,  and  the  people  stood  in  rows  before  him.  Then  came 
Tuwais  the  singer,  and  he  had  tinged  his  hands  with  dye,  and  he  carried 
with  him  a  tambourine  {duff)5  of  his,  and  he  was  wearing  a  ipantle. 

“  Having  saluted  [the  governor]  he  then  said,  ‘  Dearer  than  father  and 
mother  art  thou,  O,  Aban  :  Praise  be  to  Allah  who  has  let  me  see  thee  as 
ruler  over  al-Madina.  I  have  vowed  to  Allah  concerning  thee  that,  if  I 
saw  thee,  I  would  tinge  my  hands  with  dye  and,  carrying  a  tambourine, 
would  come  to  the  seat  of  thy  government  and  sing  thee  a  song  ( saut ).’ 
Then  Aban  said,  ‘  O,  Tuwais,  this  is  not  the  place  for  that.’  He  [Tuwais] 
said,  ‘  Dearer  than  father  and  mother,  etc.,  O,  ibn  al-Tayyib,  give  me 
leave  [to  sing].’  He  [Aban]  said,  ‘  Begin,  O,  Tuwais.’  Then  he  bared 
his  arms,  and  threw  off  his  mantle,  and  walked  between  the  two  rows  and 
sang  :6 

What  is  the  matter  with  thy  people,  O,  Rabab  : 

It  is  as  if  they  were  angry  ? 

1.  Farmer,  Music:  the  Priceless  Jewel  (1942),  passim . 

2.  Cairo  edition,  A.H.  1305,  Vol.  III. 

3.  Earlier  in  the  text  he  is  wrongly  called  Abu-'Abd  an-Na‘im. 

4.  According  to  other  authorities  he  held  this  position  under  the  caliph  ‘Abd  al -Malik  (d.  705). 

5.  In  the  Aghanip  II,  176,  it  is  the  square  tambourine  (duff  murbba ')  that  is  mentioned. 

6.  The  second  line  is  different  in  the  Aghdm,  IV,  38.  . 
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Then  Aban  clapped  his  hands,  and  rose  up  from  where  he  was  sitting, 
and  embraced  him,  and  kissed  him  between  the  eyes,  and  said  :  ‘  They 
will  blame  nje  on  account  of  Tuwais.’1  Then  he  said  to  him,  ‘  Who  is 
the  older,  I  or  you  ?’  He  [Tuwais]  said,  ‘  By  your  life,  I  saw  the  marriage 
of  your  blessed  mother  to  your  good  father.’  Look  [observes  the  nar¬ 
rator]  at  his  cleverness,  and  the  politeness  of  his  manners,  in  that  he  did 
not  say  ‘  Your  good  mother  and  your  blessed  father.” 

And  [it  is  stated]  by  [Muhammad]  al-Kalb!  [d.  763], 2  he  says,  “  ‘Umar 
ibn  ‘Abd  al-‘AzIz  (d.  720),  when  he  was  governor  of  al-Madlna  [706- 12], 3 
went  out  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  the  people  [of  the  city]  went  out  with  him. 
And  there  were  amongst  those  who  went  out,  Bakr  ibn  Isma'Il  al-Ansari 
and  Sa'Id  ibn  ‘Abd  ar-Rahman  ibn  Hassan  ibn  Thabit.4  Then  when 
these  two  were  returning,  they  passed  by  [the  dwelling  of]  Tuwais  the 
singer,  and  he  invited  them  to  sojourn  with  him.  Then  Bakr  ibn-Isma‘ll 
said,  ‘  Lead  the  camel  to  thy  dwelling.’  Then  Sa‘id  ibn  ‘Abd  ar-Rah¬ 
man  said  to  him,  ‘  Will  you  alight  with  this  mukhannath  ?’  He  [Bakr] 
said,  ‘  It  is  only  the  stay  of  an  hour,  then  we  can  depart.’  And  Tuwais 
suffered  this  remark  of  Sa‘!d  and  they  entered  his  dwelling.  And  when 
he  had  cleansed  it  and  tidied  it,  he  brought  them  Syrian  fruit  and  put  it 
before  them.  Then  Bakr  ibn  Isma'Il  said  to  him,  ‘  What  is  preserved  of 
you  [in  singing]  O  Tuwais  ?’5  He  [Tuwais]  then  said,  ‘  All  of  me  [in 
singing],  O,  Abu-'Amr.’  And  he  [Bakr]  said,  ‘  Then  will  you  not  let  us 
hear  [something]  from  what  is  preserved  [of  your  singing]  ?’  He  [Tuwais] 
said,  ‘Yes.’  Then  he  entered  his  tent,  and  came  out  with  a  bag,  and 
brought  forth  from  it  a  tambourine  ( duff ).6  Then  he  tapped  (naqara)7 
it  and  sang  : 

O,  my  friend,  my  slumber  has  left  me. 

My  eye  does  not  sleep,  or  scarcely  sleeps. 

Why  do  you  blame  me  about  a  man  ?  (p.  187) 

An  intimate,  my  heart8  delights  in  him  : 

Like  the  light  of  a  full  moon  is  his  form, 

Neither  a  weakling  nor  a  quarrelsome  one  [is  he] : 

1.  Tuwais  was  a  mukhannath,  and,  as  such,  had  a  bad  reputation.  See  Fanner,  History  of  Arabian  Music , 
p.  44. 

2.  According  to  the  Aghdtn,  II,  1 68,  it  was  ibn  al-Kalb!  (d.  819)  who  related  this  story. 

3.  If  the  accepted  date  of  Tuwais'  death  (705)  is  correct,  the  above  event  must  have  taken  place  earlier. 

4.  The  grandson  of  the  poet  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad.  According  to  the  Aghdm,  II,  168,  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Sa'id  was  Yazld  ibn  Bakr  ibn  Da'b. 

5.  Because  he  was  a  mukhannath,  Tuwais  had  been  banished  from  al-Madlna,  and  probably  could  not 
follow  his  vocation  as  a  minstrel.  On  this  account  his  visitors  must  have  thought  that  Tuwais  had  forgotten 
much  of  his  singing. 

6.  Instruments  of  music  were  usually  encased  in  bags  and  some  handsome  examples  are  described  in 
the  Alf-Laila  wa  Laila  (Calcutta  edit.,  I,  69  :  II,  536  :  IV,  326).  In  the  Aghani,  II,  169,  Tuwais  is  said  to 
have  carried  his  tambourine  in  his  mantle. 

7.  This  term  expresses  the  precise  dynamic  stroke  used  in  playing  the  tambourine,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  terms  faraba  (to  beat)  and  musakka  (to  thump)  often  used  in  reference  to  drums. 

8.  Lit.  ”  my  liver.” 
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One  of  the  descendants  of  the  House  of  al-Mughlra, 

Not  unrenowned,  unspirited,  nor  ungenerous. 

My  eye  glanced  |but  once].  Then  looked  no  more 
My  eye  at  anyone  but  him.1 

“Then  he  threw  the  tambourine  on  the  ground  and  turned  to  Sa'Id 
ibn  ‘Abd  ar-Rahman  and  said,  ‘  O  Abu-‘Uthman,  do  you  know  who  is 
the  author  of  this  poetry  ?’  He  said,  ‘  No.’  He  [Tuwais]  said,  ‘  Khaula 
bint  Thabit,2 3  your  aunt,  made  it  concerning  ‘Ummara  ibn  al-Walld  ibn 
al-Mughlra.’  And  Bakr  arose  and  said  to  him,  ‘  If  you  had  not  said  to 
him  what  you  did  say,  he  would  not  have  listened  to  you.  How  easily 
you  are  listened  to.’ 

“And  this  story  reached  l the  governor]  ‘Umar  ibn  ‘Abd-al-‘AzIz,  and 
he  sent  for  these  two  and  questioned  them  when  they  informed  him  [of 
the  circumstances].  Then  he  [  the  governor]  said,  ‘  One  is  as  bad  as  the 
other  [in  visiting  a  mukhannath],  but  the  first  [who  entered  the  dwelling] 
is  the  more  erring. ’’:i 

Al-Asma‘I  [d.  828,  related],  he  said,  “  A  man  of  the  people  of  al- 
Madina  informed  me,  he  said,  ‘Tuwais  was  singing  at  the  wedding  of  a 
man  of  the  Ansar.  Then  an-Nu‘man  ibn  Bashir  [d.  684]  entered  the  wed¬ 
ding  party,  and  Tuwais  was  singing  :4 

Was  ‘Amra  serious  about  doing  without  [me]  ? 

Or  that  she  shunned  [me]  ?  Or  is  her  affair  our  affair  ? 

And  ‘Amra  is  the  noblest  of  women, 

Her  cuffs  breathe  musk. 

“  And  it  was  said  to  him,  ‘Hush,  hush,  ‘Amra  is  the  mother  of  an- 
Nu'-man  ibn  Bashir.’  Then  an-Nu‘man  said,  ‘  He  has  not  spoken  any 
harm,  he  only  said  :5 6 

And  ‘Amra  is  the  noblest  of  women, 

Her  cuffs  breathe  musk.’” 

(p.  188).  Ishaq  [al-Mausill]  said,  “  I  said  to  Yunus,  *  Who  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  men  in  singing  ( ghina )  ?’  He  said,  ‘Ibn-Muhriz  [d.c.  715J- ’8 
I  said,  '  And  how  is  that  ?’  He  said,  ‘If  you  wish  I  will  expound,  or  if  you 
wish  I  will  be  brief.’  I  said,  “  Expound.’  He  said,  *  Everyone  could  sing 
[the  music  of  ibn-Muhriz]  as  he  desired  as  it  seemed  to  have  been  created 
from  the  heart  of  everyone.’”7 


1.  i.e.,  **  love  at  first  sight/* 

2.  [A  parallel  text  has  Fari'a,  which  seems  nearer  the  mark,  as  Hassan  ibn  Thabit  was  called  AbQ- 
Furai*a  after  a  daughter  of  his,  and  his  mother’s  name  was  al-Furai‘a,  With  the  Arabs,  as  with  others, 
names  run  in  families. — Dr.  Krenkow]. 

3.  The  story  and  verse  occur  in  the  Aghani ,  II,  168,  but  they  differ  from  this  account. 

4.  [It  is  found  in  the  Diwdn  (3,  v.  1),  of  ibn-Qais  ar-Ruqayy&t  where  it  differs  slightly  from  the  * Iqd 
version.  Dr.  Krenkow]. 

5.  Obviously,  An-Nu*m&n  could  not  have  heard  what  had  preceded. 

6.  For  another  story  of  ibn-Muhriz  from  the  *Jqd,  see  my  Music  :  the  Priceless  Jewelt  p.  19. 

7.  See  this  opinion  as  expressed  in  the  Aghdni,  I,  146. 
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(p.  189).  And  there  was  in  al-Madlna  during  the  first  days  [of  the 
caliphate]  a  musician  named  Qand,1  and  he  was  a  freedman  of  Sa‘d  ibfi 
Abl  Waqqas[d.  670-71].  And  ‘  A’isha  [d.  678],  the  Mother  of  the  Faith¬ 
ful  (may  Allah  accept  her!),  was  liking  his  company.  And  Sa‘d  thrashed 
him  [on  this  account  ?],  and  ‘A’isha  swore  that  she  would  not  speak  to 
him  [Sa‘d]  until  Qand  received  satisfaction  from  him  [for  his  thrashing]. 
And  Sa'd  entered  upon  him  [Qand]  when  he  was  [still]  sore  from  his 
thrashing,  and  asked  his  forgiveness.  And  so  he  forgave  him,  and  ‘A’isha 
spoke  to  him. 

[The  Caliph]  Mu'awlya  [d.  680]  was  making  a  succession  between 
Marwan  ibn  al-Hakam  [d.  685]  and  Sa‘Id  ibn  al-‘As  |d.  678-9],  appoint¬ 
ing  one  [of  them]  governor  for  one  year  over  al-Madfna,  and  the  other 
[nobleman]  for  another  year.  And  in  Marwan  there  was  [a  disposition  to] 
severity  and  rudeness,  and  in  Sa'id  was  gentleness  of  disposition,  and  for¬ 
bearance,  and  indulgence.  And  Marwan  ibn  al-Hakam,  when  he  had 
been  deposed  from  al-Madfna,  met  Qand  the  Minstrel,  and  in  his  hand 
was  a  walking-stick  (‘ukkaz).  And  when  he  saw  him  he  said  :2 
Tell  Qand  to  accompany  the  travelling  women  : 

Perhaps  he  will  gladden  our  eyes  and  satisfy  us. 

Qand  said  to  him,  “How  foul  you  are,  both  as  governor  and  deposed.” 

(p.  187).  And  there  were  with  Tuwais  in  al-Madfna,  [‘Ubaidullah] 
ibn  Suraij  [d.c.  726], and  ad-Dalal  [Nafidh],4  and  Naumat  ad-Duha,5 
and  they  learned  from  him. 

Then  there  arose  after  these  Sa’ib  Khathir  [d.  683].®  And  he  was  in 
the  company  of ‘Abdullah  ibn  Ja'far  [d.  706-9]. 7  And  from  him  Ma'bad 
[d.  743]  learned  music  ( ghina ).8 

Ma'bad  and  al-Gharfd  [d.c.  716-17]®  were  in  Mecca.  And  to  Ma'bad 
was  most  of  the  classical  art  [and  to  al-Gharfd  was  most  of  the  popular 
art].  And  when  Sukaina  bint  al-Hassan  [d.  735],  peace  be  upon  them 
both,  arrived  in  Mecca,  al-Gharfd  and  Ma'bad  came  to  her  and  sang  to 
her : — 

Turn  aside  to  us,  O,  lady  of  the  litter, 

Verily,  unless  thou  dost,  thou  shalt  go  out. 

r.  The  printed  texts  have  CJand  -tii  and  this  name  occurs  once  in  the  Aghdni,  VII,  139.  It  may  be 

identical  with  Find  who  is  frequently  mehtioned  in  the  Aghdni,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 

freedman  of  ‘A’isha  bint  Sa'd  ibn  abI-WaqqS$  (XVI*  59). 

2.  Cf.  the  lines  in  the  Aghatii,  which  are  attributed  to  ibn-Qais  al-Ruqayy§t. 

3.  Farmer,  History .  p.  79, 

4.  Farmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  57. 

5.  The  two  latter  with  Tuwais,  belonged  to  the  mukhanqathun.  > 

6.  The  text  has  Salm  al-Kh&sir  but  as  this  name  can  only  be  traced  to  the  period  of 

H&run  ar-RSshld  (d.  809)  and  Amln(d.  813),  I  have  substituted  Sa’ib  Khathir^  J  ^ w?  ^-)  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  original  name.  See  my  History.  %  w+rn+m*  p.  S3* 

7.  The  text  has  ‘  Abdullah  ibn  'Abdullah  ibn  Ja'far. 

8.  See  also  my  Music :  the  Priceless  Jewel ,  p.  27*  for  another  mention  of  Ma’bad  from  the  *Iqd. 

9.  Farmer,  History . p.  So.  ... , 
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She  said.  “  By  Allah,  you  two  can  only  be  compared  with  hot  and  cold 
kid,  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  more  appetising.” 

Ish&i  ibn  Ibrahim  [al-Mausili,  d.  850]  says,  “  al-Gharld  was  present 
at  the  circumcision  of  one  of  his  people.  Then  one  of  the  family  said  to 
him,  ‘  Sing.’  Another  said,  ‘  He  is  the  son  of  an  adulteress  if  he  sings.’ 
Then  his  [al-Gharid’s]  freedman  said  to  him,  ‘  It  is  so  :  You,  by  Allah, 
are  also  the  son  of  an  adulteress,  so  sing.’  He  said,  ‘  Is  it  so,  Abvi-‘Abdal  ?’1 
He  said,  ‘  Yes.’  He  said,  ‘  You  know  best.’  So  he  sang  : — 

If  I  were  to  forget  anything,  I  shall  never  forget  a  young  gazelle 

In  Mecca,  with  eyes  blackened  with  collyrium,  smooth  tear 

[channels. 

The  colour  of  her  skin  is  that  of  Raziq!  linen,  its  whiteness 

Suffused  with  the  saffron  mixed  with  musk  by  him  who  smears  it. 
Then  the  jinn  twisted  his  neck  and  he  died.”8 

And  another  than  Ishaq  [al-Mausili]  said  that  what  he  sang  [on  this 
occasion]  was  : — 

The  remnants  of  a  dwelling  of  Maktuma 

Appear  to  sight  as  if  they  were  in  disorder. 

They  have  alighted  near  to  thee  : 

Would  that  they  had  benefited  thee  when  they  alighted. 

She  looks  fixedly  at  me  as  if  she  were  to  kill  me  ; 

Yet  in  her  eyes  is  no  turning  aside. 

Next  came  [Malik]  ibn  Abl  Samh  at-Ta’I  [d.c.  754]. ;t  And  he  was  an 
orphan  [who  was  reared]  in  the  family  of  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Ja'far.4  And  he 
learned  singing  ( ghina )  from  Ma'bad..  And  he  was  not  playing  the  lute 
(‘ud),  but  was  only  singing  extemporaneously  ( murtajal ).  And  when  he 
sang  a  vocal  piece  ( saut )  by  Ma'bad,  he  rectified  it  and  said,  “Such  and 
such  a  poet  has  said  :  Ma'bad  has  spoiled  it,  but  I  have  rectified  it.”  And 
of  his  singing  (ghina)  is  : — 

My  companions  slept,  but  I  slept  not. 

The  vision  came  suddenly  upon  us  ; 

Behold  in  the  castle  is  a  tender  maiden  : 

She  hath  anointed  mine  eyes  with  blood. 

Then  appeared  Ibn-Tunbura.5  And  his  origin  was  from  al-Yaman. 
And  he  was  a  composer  of  hazaj  verses  for  the  people,  and  he  conditioned 

1.  There  is  a  poet  named  aM^akam  ibn  Wbdai  in  the  Aghdni ,  II,  144. 

2.  Cf.  the  story  in  the  Agkdni,  II,  143* 

3.  See  Farmer,  History  of  Arabian  Music,  p,  84. 

4.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  minstrels,  Malik  was  a  pure  Arab,  and  could  be  counted  among  the 

nobility,  being  a  Quraishite  on  his  mother#.  side, 

5.  He  is  only  mentioned  once  in  the  Aghanx ,  and  then  only  en  passant  as  a  composer.  Yet  he  may  be 
identified  with  N&fi*  ibn  Tunbura. 
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them  for  singing.  And  of  his  singing  is : 

Many  noble  youths  together, 

I  poured  out  for  them  a  foaming  jar, 

As  if  I  had  not  hunted  among  them  with  a  hawk, 

And  had  not  fed  falcons  in  their  courtyard. 

Let  us  not  drink  save  in  pleasure, 

For  I  have  seen  horses  drink  to  whistling.1 2 

And  it  is  said  that  he  was  present  at  a  gathering  given  by  one  of  the  nob¬ 
ility,  when  there  entered  upon  them  the  governor  of  al-Madlna.  Then  it 
was  said  to  him,  “  Sing.”  So  he  sang  : 

Woe  is  me  on  account  of  the  beloved  one  : 

Woe  is  me,  woe  is  me. 

The  serpent  has  built  its  nest  in 
My  little  house,  my  little  house. 

Then  the  owner  of  the  dwelling  laughed  and  favoured  him. 

(p.  189).  Ibn  al-Kalb!  [d.  819]  relates,  on  the  authority  of  his  father, 
he  says,  “  Ibn-'A’isha  |  d.c.  743P  was  the  best  of  mankind  in  singing,  and 
the  most  circumspect  of  them,  and  the  most  illiberal  of  them  in  disposi¬ 
tion.  If  it  were  said  to  him,  ‘  Sing,’  he  would  say,  ‘  Is  it  to  the  like  of  me 
that  this  is  said  to  me,  a  freedman,  that  I  should  sing  this  day  ?’  Then  if 
he  sang,  and  it  was  said  to  him,  ‘  You  have  done  well,’  he  said,  “  Is  it  to  the 
like  of  me  that  you  say, — You  have  done  well, — to  me,  a  freedman  ?  I 
shall  sing  no  more  this  day.’ 

And  one  day,  the  stream  of  the  ‘Aqlq  fin  al-Madina]3  was  in  spate, 
and  it  came  down  in  a  wonderful  manner.  And  there  did  not  remain  in 
al-Madlna  a  secluded  woman,  nor  a  girl,  nor  a  boy,  nor  an  elderly  person, 
but  went  out  to  see  it.  And  among  those  who  went  out  was  ibn  ‘A’isha, 
the  minstrel,  and  he  had  his  head  covered  with  the  skirt  of  his  mantle. 

Then  al-Hasan  ibn  al-Hasan  ibn  ‘All  ibn  abl-Talib  fd.  7x5], 4  (upon 
whom  be  peace!),  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  gone  out  to  the  ‘Aqlq, 

gazed  at  him  [Ibn-‘ A’isha].  And  in  front  of  him  [al-Hasan]  were  two 
lack  slaves,  as  if  they  had  been  two  masts  before  him,  in  front  of  his  an¬ 
imal.  Then  he  [al-Hasan]  said  to  them,  “  Please  Allah,  you  are  both  free. 
If  you  do  not  do  what  I  command,  I  shall  dismember  you.  Go  to  that  man 
who  has  his  head  covered  with  the  skirt  of  his  mantle  and  take  hold  of 
his  forearms.  Then  if  he  does  what  I  command  him,  it  is  well,  but  if  not, 
then  cast  him  into  the  ‘Aqlq.” 

1.  Cf.  the  last  two  lines  with  those  in  the  Alj Laila  wa  Laila  (Calcutta  ed.,  1,  304),  where  music  (tarab) 
-occurs  instead  of  pleasure  (lahw). 

2.  Farmer,  History . ,  pp.  S2. 

3,  This  valley,  known  as  the  ‘Aqlq,  was  “  the  pleasure-ground  of  ai-Madina,  during  the  rainy  season 
and  the  springtime."  Aghdnt,  II,  166. 

4.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  Caliph  ‘All  and  FStima  the  daughter  of  tire  Prophet  Muhammad,  hence 
the  autocratic  mien  which  he  displays  in  this  story. 
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So  they  went  [to  do  this]  whilst  al-Hasan  followed  them.  But  ibn- 
‘A’isha  did  not  perceive  [them]  until  they  had  taken  him  by  the  armpits. 
Then  he  said,  ‘  Whoever  is  this  ?”  Al-Hasan  said,  “  It  is  I,  O,  ibn- 
‘A’isha.”  Then  he  [the  latter]  said,  “  Welcome  and  twice  welcome  : 
Dearer  than  father  and  mother  art  thou.”  He  [al-Hasan]  said,  "  Listen 
to  what  I  am  going  to  say,  and  realize  that  you  are  a  prisoner  in  their 
hands.  They  are  both  free.  If  you  do  not  sing  me  a  hundred  vocal  pieces 
(a$wat),  they  will  cast  you  into  the  ‘Aqlq,  and  they  are  both  free.  And  if 
they  do  not  do  it  to  you,  I  shall  cut  of  their  hands.” 

Then  Ibn-‘A'isha  shouted,  “  O  woe,  what  an  awful  calamity  !”  He 
[al-Hasan]  said,  “  Cease  your  shouting  and  take  heed  of  our  wishes.” 
He  [Ibn-'A’isha]  said,  “  Choose  [what  you  wish  me  to  sing]  and  set  some¬ 
one  to  count.”  And  he  began  singing.  So  the  people  left  the  ‘Aqiq  and 
came  over  to  him.  And  when  he  had  finished  his  hundred  songs,  the 
people  exclaimed  with  one  tongue  at  the  same  moment  the  takbir  [Allah  is 
Most  Great],  at  which  the  [very]  quarters  of  al-Madlna  trembled. 

And  they  [the  people]  said  to  al-Hasan,  “  Allah  bless  your  soul,  now 
and  hereafter,  for  the  people  of  al-Madina  have  never  acquired  joy  except 
through  you  ‘  People  of  the  House.’”1  Then  al-Hasan  said  to  him,  ”  O, 
ibn-‘A’isha,  I  have  done  this  to  thee  only  on  account  of  your  refractory 
[disposition].”  Ibn-'A’isha  said  to  him,  “  By  Allah,  there  never  came  upon 
me  a  greatei  calamity  than  it.  It  has  reached  the  extremity  of  my  limbs.”2 
And  after  that,  whenever  it  was  said  to  him,  “  What  is  the  worst  thing 
that  ever  came  upon  you  ?”,  he  said,  “  The  day  of  the  ‘Aqiq.’’3 

(p.  190).  Sa'Id  ibn  Muhammad  al-'Ijll  4  related,  on  the  authority  of 
al-Asma'I.  He  said,  “  Abu-Tamahan  al-Qaini,  and  he  is  Hanzala  ibn 
ash-ShraqI,B  was  an  excellent  poet.  And  in  spite  of  that  he  was  wicked. 
And  he  had  gone  to  visit  [the  Caliph]  Yazld  ibn  ‘Abd  al-Malik  [d.  724], 
and  for  days  he  begged  permission  to  be  given  a  hearing,  but  did  not 
succeed.  Then  he  said  to  one  of  the  [court]  minstrels,  ‘  Shall  I  give  you 
two  verses  of  my  poetry  which  you  could  sing  to  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  [i.e.,  the  Caliph],  and  if  he  asks  who  is  the  author  of  them,  then 
inform  him  that  I  am  at  the  gate  ?  And  what  Allah  has  in  store  for  me 
[  by  way  of  a  present  from  the  Caliph]  will  be  [divided]  between  you  and 
me.’  He  [the  minstrel]  said,  ‘  Agreed.’  So  he  gave  him  these  two  verses  : 

Bright  clouds  were  almost  thundering,  seeing 
The  face  of  Ibn-Marwan  ;  and  their  lightning  flashing 
Crumbs  of  musk  in  the  brightness  of  the  morning. 

His  side  curls  and  parting  extends  with  it. 

So  he  sang  them  at  the  time  of  his  [the  Caliph’s]  good  humour,  and  he 

1.  Meaning  the  descendants  of  the  Prophet. 

2.  i.e.,  his  limbs  were  shaking. 

3.  The  account  in  the  Aghdnx ,  II,  60,  is  much  shorter. 

4.  Little  is  known  of  this  man  save  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  al-Asma'i. 

5.  The  text  has  ash-Sharafl. 
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was  greatly  delighted  with  them  and  said,  ‘  Divinely  did  he  speak  :  Who 
is  he  ?’  He  [the  minstrel]  said,  ‘  Abu  Tamahan  al-Qainlm  and  he  is  at 
the  [palace]  gate,  O,  Commander  of  the  Faithful.’  He  [the  Caliph]  said 
‘  I  do  not  kn6w  him.’  Then  one  of  his  courtiers  said  to  him,  ‘  He  is  [known 
as]  the  Master  of  the  Convent.’  He  [the  Caliph]  said,  ‘  And  what  is  the 
story  of  the  convent  ?’  And  he  [the  courtier]  said,  ‘  It  was  said  to  Abu- 
Tamahan, — ‘  Which  was  the  easiest  of  your  crimes  ?’  He  [Abu-Tamahan] 
said,  ‘  The  night  of  the  convent.’  It  was  said  to  him,  ‘  What  is  the  night,  of 
convent  ?’  He  said,  ‘  I  alighted  one  night  at  a  Christian  convent,  and 
in  it  I  ate  cooked  lentils  and  swine’s  flesh,  and  I  drank  of  her  wine1  and 
I  committed  adultery  with  her,  and  I  stole  her  clothing,  and  I  went  away.’2 
Then  [the  Caliph]  Yazid  laughed  and  ordered  him  a  thousand  pieces  of 
silver  ( darahim )  and  said,  ‘  [Say  to  him]  Do  not  visit  us  again.’  So  Abu- 
Tamahan  took  the  silver  and  slipped  away  [secretly],  and  [so]  cheated  the 
minstrel  [of  his  half  share].”3 

(p.  1 88).  And  there  was  in  Syria  in  the  days  of  [the  Caliph]  al-Walld 
ibn  Yazid  [d.  744]  a  minstrel  named  al-Ghuzayil,4  and  he  was  surnamed 
Abu-Kahil.5  And  concerning  him  al-Walld  ibn  Yazid  was  saying  : 
Who  will  let  Abu-Kahil  know  from  me 
That  I  am  like  one  bereft  when  he  is  absent  ? 

And  of  his  singing  is  : 

I  praise  the  cup  and  him  who  makes  it  go  round, 

And  I  pull  down  a  people  who  have  killed  me  with  thirst  : 

The  cup  is  but  the  spring-rain, 

Thus  when  we  taste  it  not,  we  live  not. 

(p.  187).  And  among  them  [of  the  last  musicians  of  the  Umayyad 
days]  was  Hakam,  al-Wadi  [d.c.  798].®  And  he  was  in  the  service  of  [the 
Caliph]  al-Walld  ibn  Yazid,  and  he  was  singing  his  poetry.  And  of  his 
singing  is  : 

Gone  from  the  house  of  my  neighbours, 

O,  ibn-Da’ud,  is  her  friendship. 

The  morning  is  nigh,  or  has  appeared, 

And  she  has  not  yet  shed  her  garment. 

Then  when  will  the  bride  come  forth  ? 

Long  has  been  her  detention. 

She  comes  forward  among  women, 

Noblest  of  creatures  is  their  kind. 

Henry  George  Farmer. 

1.  This  flesh  and  drink  (khamr)  were  both  forbidden  to  Muslims. 

2.  The  feminine  endings  here  seem  to  imply  a  reference  to  the  abbess  (misdt  od-dair). 

3.  A  shorter  account,  from  another  authority,  is  given  in  the  Agkarr,  XI,  126,  and  also  in  ibn-Qutaiba, 
‘l/yun,  IV,  107. 

4.  The  text  has  al-‘Az!z,  but  cf.  the  Aghanl  VI,  139,  and  Farmer,  History . ...»  p.  $9. 

5.  The  Aghdm,  VI,  has  Ahfl-Kamil,  [but  Abu-Kahil  seems  to  be  the  correct  kunya  as  the  name  Abu 
K&mil  does  not  occur  until  the  time  of  the  *Abbasids.  Cf.  Revue  del* Academe  Arahe,  XV,  51.- — Dr.  Krenkow 

6.  Farmer,  History . .  pp.  112. 
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[THIS  paper  is  based  on  a  volume  of  the  Delhi  Akhbdr,  which  has  been  described 
in  a  paper  read  by  me  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Indian  Historical  Records  Commis¬ 
sion,  1942.3 

IT  was  in  1206  that  the  first  Muslim  king,  Qutb-u’d-dln  Aibak,  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Delhi.  In  1806 — just  six  centuries  later — Delhi 
saw  the  death  of  the  last  Muslim  emperor,  Shah  ‘Alam,  who  had 
any  real  authority,  however  small.  His  successor,  Muhammad  Akbar  II, 
sat  on  what  was  still  called  the  Peacock  Throne  exactly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  accession  of  his  great  namesake,  but  he  inherited  little 
except  a  pension  and  a  great  name.  The  real  Peacock  Throne  now  adorn¬ 
ed  the  palace  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  the  real  empire  was  British,  not 
Mughal.  But  when  nothing  is  left  except  the  empty  glory  of  great  names, 
they  become  doubly  dear  ;  these  shadows,  let  it  be  said  to  Akbar  II’s  credit, 
he  was  able  to  pass  on  to  the  last  emperor  of  his  line,  Bahadur  Shah  II. 

Akbar  II  had  not  been  in  good  health  for  some  time.  On  the  28th  of 
July  1837,  he  had  grown  very  ill  indeed.1  He  was  at  the  Qutb  with  a 
small  retinue,  who  were  very  concerned  when  the  emperor  lost  his  power 
of  speech  for  a  short  while.  The  malady  was  diarrhoea,  and  tjie  emperor’s 
old  age  was  an  obstacle  to  his  recovery.  The  treatment  of  his  physician 
was  however  successful  for  a  while,  and  on  the  25th  of  August  it  was 
officially  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  he  was  again  well.2  The  event  was 
celebrated  with  some  enthusiasm.3  A  salute  of  35  guns  was  fired,  and 
His  Majesty’s  brothers  and  sisters  went  from  the  fort  to  congratulate  him. 
The  emperor  gave  Rs.  5  to  his  barber  and  a  gold  muhur  to  the  physician 
in  charge  of  his  health.  His  Majesty  then  put  on  his  robes  and  precious 
jewels  and  sat  in  state  in  a  chair  inlaid  with  gold.  The  resident  and  Col. 
Skinner  presented  themselves  and  made  a  mujra4  and  enquired  after  the 
monarch’s  health.  His  Majesty  replied  that  except  for  a  little  weakness 
he  was  quite  well.  The  resident  then  gave  a  nadhr  of  seven  ashrafis  and 
Col.  Skinner  one  of  five.  His  Majesty  gave  a  khil'at5  of  seven  pieces  to 
the  resident  and  one  of  five  pieces  to  Col.  Skinner.  Then  both  of  them 


1.  Delhi  Akhbdr,  28th  July,  1837. 

2.  Idem,  25th  August,  1837. 

3.  Idem ,  1  st  September,  1837 

4.  MujrS  :  The  customary  formal  salutations. 

C.  JCKU'at :  A  robe  of  honour. 
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went  to  Anwar  Mahal  Begam  and  each  was  given  abatwa1  full  of  ma§al#h,2 
All  the  servants,  princes,  and  begams  presented  nadhrs  and  gave  alms. 
His  Majesty’s  sons  and  the  inmates  of  the  palace  were  given  dresses. 
The  dancer  *Kidara  was  given  a  dushalah  as  well  as  the  title  of  MaJjfil 
Afroz  Ba'I.3  The  BakhshI  said  that  His  Majesty’s  subjects  in  the  city  had 
been  praying  for  his  health.  Now  that  their  prayers  had  been  answered, 
His  Majesty  might  ride  through  the  city  to  show  himself  to  them.  His 
Majesty  agreed.4 

This  ceremony  took  place  on  the  1st  of  September  but  by  the  9th  the 
emperor  was  again  unwell,  this  time  more  seriously.5 6  By  the  15th  he 
was  having  fits  of  unconsciousness,  and  he  had  grown  so  weak  that  he 
offered  his  midday  prayers  lying  in  his  bed.  On  the  22nd  the  disease  was 
diagnosed  as  dropsy.  His  physicians,  Hakim  Ahsanullah  Khan  and  Hakim 
Sharf-u’d-din  Khan,  were  treating  him.®  On  the  29th  the  resident 
again  paid  him  a  visit  and  found  him  very  weak.  After  sunset  prayers  on 
Friday,  the  6th  October  1837,  the  emperor  died  at  the  Qutb,  at  the  age  of 
82. 7  Before  his  death,  he  said  with  perfect  composure,  "  Send  the  seal  to 
Mirza  Wall  ‘Ahd.”  The  news  of  the  emperor’s  death  was  received  with 
genuine  regret  by  the  people  of  Delhi.  He  had  been  a  harmless,  pathetic 
figure,  more  inclined  towards  mysticism  than  the  affairs  of  this  world. 
Rajah  Sohan  Lai,  the  mukhtar,  informed  the  heir-apparent  and  sent  the 
chatr,8  mahl  maratib,9  and  other  insignia  of  royalty  to  him.  The  new 
emperor  sent  all  the  requirements  of  the  funeral  with  Mirza  Alf  Beg. 
The  funeral  was  a  quiet  affair,  attended  by  Rajah  Sohan  Lai  and  Muham¬ 
mad  Mir  Khan.  The  latter  was  in  charge  of  some  holy  relics  which  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  last  emperor  to  put  into  the  grave  with  his 
body.  A  few  faithful  servants  also  were  present.10 

After  the  death  of  Akbar,  the  mukhtar  of  the  new  emperor  presented 
himself  before  the  resident,  who  went  to  the  fort.  Mirza  Abu  Zafar,  who 
was  63  years  old,  now  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  The  princes  gave 
nadhrs  according  to  their  ranks.  The  resident  gaveanadhr  of  101  ashrafis 

1.  Batwa  :  A  small  bag,  made  of  rich  cloth  and  brocaded  with  gold. 

2.  Masalah  :  Prepared  with  fragrant  ingredients  to  chew  with  pan  or  after  meals. 

3.  Mahfil  Afroz  Ba'i :  Literally  the  lady  who  adorns  the  assembly. 

4.  D.A.,  1st  September,  1837. 

5.  ,,  15th  September,  1837. 

6.  ,,  22nd  September,  1837. 

7.  „  6th  October,  1837.  The  Qutb,  or  the  Qu{b  $&hib,  so  called  because  the  great  saint  Qutb-u’d- 
dln  Bakhtivar  KAkI  lies  buried  there.  Once  this  area  belonged  to  Delhi  proper,  and  the  earliest  Muslim 
capital  was  located  there.  It  is  now  called  Mahraull  as  well.  After  the  loss  of  other  health  resorts  the  Qutb 
became  the  Versailles  of  Delhi,  the  only  place  left  to  the  last  Mughals  where  they  could  spend  a  holiday. 

8.  Chatr ;  The  royal  umbrella, 

9.  Mahl  Maratib :  Insignia  carried  in  front  of  the  nobility  and  royalty.  The  likeness  of  a  fish  (Mahi) 
appeared  on  some  of  these ;  the  dynasty  of  Lucknow  made  it  their  royal  emblem.  Mihl  Maratib  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  poet  Amir  Khusrs^w. 

10.  D.A.,  6th  October,  1837. 
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to  His  Majesty  and  one  of  5  ashrafls  to  Mlrza  Dara  Bakht  (now  the  heir- 
apparent).  The  new  emperor’s  favourite  poet  Shaikh  Ibrahim  Dhauq 
presented  a  small  poem  which  he  had  composed  ex-tempore,  The  open¬ 
ing  line  of  this  poem  is:  From  that  time 

until  late  in  the  afternoon  the  artillery  roared.  A  salute  of  82  guns  was 
fired  in  memory  of  the  late  emperor  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
years  of  his  age.  After  that  the  guns  proclaimed  the  accession  of  the  last 
Mughal  emperor  to  the  throne.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  emperor 
went  to  the  Jami‘  Masjid  and  offered  thanksgiving  prayers.  The  resident, 
the  qala'dar  and  the  commander  of  the  forces  who  gave  nadhrs,  were  given 
khil'ats.  The  emperor  assumed  the  title  of  Abul-Muzaffar  Siraj-u’d-dln 
Muhammad  Bahadur  Shah  II.  Mlrza  Dara  Bakht  was  formally  appointed 
the  heir- Apparent.  Nawab  Hamidullah  was  appointed  the  new  mukhtar 
instead  of  Rajah  Sohan  Lai.  The  new  mukhtar  was  given  an  elephant,  a 
horse  and  a  palanquin.  He  was  also  given  the  title  of  Farzand-i-La’Iq 
Rukn-u’s-Saltanat  ‘Azam-u’l-Umara  Hamld’-ullah  Danish-u’l-mulk  Mlrza 
Mughal  Beg  Khan  Nusrat  Jang.1 2  On  this  occasion  the  Nizam  of  Haidr- 
abad  sent  two  letters— one  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  the  late  emperor 
and  one  of  congratulation  on  the  accession  of  the  new.  He  also  sent 
through  the  British  resident  a  nadhr  of  101  ashrafls,  a  string  of  pearls,  and 
an  emerald  ring.  The  letters  were  delivered  on  the  16th  February,  1838, 
more  than  four  months  after  the  death  of  the  old  emperor,3  and  the 
nadhr  and  the  gifts  took  even  longer  to  reach  Delhi. 

The  old  emperor  had  not  been  thrifty.  He  had  been  reduced  to  sell¬ 
ing  his  wife’s  jewellery  and  even  offices  of  state.  He  sold,  for  instance,  a 
necklace  which  was  really  worth  Rs.  40,000  for  Rs.  30,ooo.4  This  happen¬ 
ed  in  June,  and  in  a  few  months’  time  the  palace  was  once  again  in  an  up¬ 
roar,  for  salaries  had  not  been  disbursed  for  some  time.  Rajah  Sohan  Lai, 
the  mukhtar,  claimed  that  he  had  already  spent  a  couple  of  lakhs  from  his 
own  pocket.5 6  All  the  princes  clamoured  for  money,  and  the  emperor 
every  now  and  then  lost  his  temper.  For  instance  when  Mlrza  Timur 
Shah  pressed  him  hard  for  money  to  pay  his  servants,  the  emperor  re¬ 
marked,  “  Pay  them  by  selling  your  clothes  !  ”8 

The  new  emperor’s  first  concern  was  to  cut  down  expenditure.  He 
ordered  that  some  of  the  princes  and  ladies  should  get  the  salaries  which 
they  had  received  during  Shah  ‘Alam’s  reign.  They  protested  but  the 
emperor  did  not  hear  their  protests.  Then  he  searched  the  stores  and 

1.  Trans.  **  O  !  Emperor  !  thou  art  the  lamp  of  the  Faith  and  of  the  Empire."  This  refers  to  the  royal 
title  of  Sir§j-u'd-dln. 

2.  Trans.  “  The  noble  son,  the  pillar  of  the  state,  the  exalted  among  the  nobles  Idamid-u'llah,  the 
wisdom  of  the  country,  Mlrzi  Mughal  Beg  Khan,  the  divinely  aided  in  battle.  D.A.,  6th  October,  1837 

3.  D.A.,  1 6th  February,  1838. 

4.  ,,  16th  June,  1837. 

5.  ,,  29th  September,  1837. 

6.  „  2 1 st  August,  1837. 
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discovered  money  and  jewels  which  were  unknown  to  the  previous  em¬ 
peror.1  Mirza  Timur  Shah  was  rebuked  for  being  a  spendthrift  and  was 
asked  to  appoint  a  new  mukhtar.2 3  His  Majesty  then  turned  to  Rajah 
Sohan  Lai,  who  was  asked  to  give  back  some  jewels  which,  it  was  found, 
he  had  taken  away.  He  refused,  advancing  the  plea  that  the  late  emperor 
had  taken  a  loan  from  him.  To  prove  this  he  produced  a  document  signed 
by  the  late  emperor,  but  Bahadur  Shah  claimed  that  his  father  had  been 
duped  into  signing  the  receipt  while  he  was  unconscious.2  This  dispute 
was  not  soon  settled,  but  Bahadur  Shah  saved  money  by  dismissing  ioo 
domestic  servants  and  ioo  soldiers.4  The  salaries  of  the  staff  were  also 
reduced.  The  emperor  next  turned  to  the  condition  of  the  building  inside 
the  fort  and  very  wisely  ordered  all  the  houses  which  had  been  built  after 
Shah  Jahan’s  reign  to  be  demolished.5  This  was  necessary,  for  a  number 
of  unseemly  buildings  had  grown  up  in  later  days.  This  again  caused 
some  agitation,  for  some  of  the  princes  asked  for  compensation  in  money 
in  order  to  build  houses  elsewhere  ;  but  the  emperor  remained  firm.6 
Orders  were  given  to  repair  the  Dlwan-i-Khas.7  It  was  probably  in 
connection  with  these  repairs  that  it  was  discovered  that  five  of  the  small 
domes  of  the  Dlwan-i-‘Am  were  covered  with  gold  and  not  with  copper  as 
was  believed  before.8 

Anwar  Mahal  Begam,  who  was  the  favourite  wife  of  the  late  emperor, 
did  not  return  from  the  Qutb.  The  imperial  mukhtar  and  the  princes 
tried  their  best  to  induce  her  to  come  to  the  fort  but  she  said  that  she 
would  come  only  on  certain  conditions,  namely,  that  her  salary  should 
remain  as  it  was  under  the  late  monarch,  that  she  should  retain  control 
over  the  ladies  of  the  palace,  and  that  she  should  have  a  procession  with 
her  whenever  she  went  out.  These  conditions  were  not  accepted.  After 
some  time  she  left  the  Qutb,  and  owing  to  her  continued  opposition  to  the 
behests  of  the  new  emperor,  the  staff  appointed  to  serve  her  Was  with¬ 
drawn.9 10  The  palace  badly  needed  a  head.  For  this  honour  Bahadur 
Shah  chose  his  favourite  wife,  ‘Aziz-u’n-Nisa  Begam,  who  was  now  given 
the  title  of  Taj  Mahal  ;  but  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
power  de  jure  was  divorced  from  power  de  facto. 10  Taj  Mahal  was  the 
head  de  jure,  the  nobles  were  asked  to  give  nadhrs  to  her.  The  de  facto 
power,  however,  was  given  to  Sultan  Begam,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 

1.  D.A.,  20th  October,  1837. 

2.  „  20th  October,  1837. 

3.  ,,  3rd  November,  1837. 

4.  „  17th  November,  1837. 

5.  ,,  20th  October  and  10th  November,  1837. 

b,  ,,  20th  October,  1837. 

7.  ,,  29th  November,  1837. 

8.  „  8th  December,  1837. 

9.  ,,  10th  November  and  8th  December  1837. 

10.  Taj  Mahal:  The  crown  consort:  D.A.,  1st  December,  1837. 
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emperor.  This  was  probably  necessary  in  view  of  the  very  humble  origin 
of  Taj  Mahal,  whose  father  was  a  professional  musician,  a  dom.1 

The  coronation  darbar  was  held  on  the  7th  of  January,  1838, 2 3  and 
the  day  had  been  declared  auspicious  by  the  astrologers.  When  seven 
gharis  of  the  day  had  gone,  His  Majesty  sat  on  the  imitation  Peacock  Throne. 
The  artillery  fired  a  salute.  The  resident,  the  second  secretary,  and  the 
qal'adar  were  present.  They  paid  their  respects  and  offered  nadhrs 
according  to  their  ranks.  The  resident  gave  a  nadhr  of  Rs.  200  and  seven 
gold  mohurs  of  new  coinage  bearing  the  date  of  the  first  year  of  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  reign.  He  was  given  a  khil'at  of  seven  pieces  and  three  jewels. 
The  secretary  and  the  qala'dar  were  each  given  khil'ats  of  six  pieces  and 
two  jewels.2  The  residency  staff,  the  sadr-u’s-sudur  Khan  Bahadur 
Mufti  Khalll’ullah  Khan,  the  sadr-amins  and  sarishtadars  of  the 
collectorate  and  the  ‘adalat,  the  kotwal,  and  the  English  staff  received  35 
khil'ats  in  all.4 5  Every  one  of  these  presented  nadhrs  according  to  their 
rank  and  in  all  27  ashrafis  and  Rs.  251  were  presented.  His  Majesty’s 
own  servants  also  were  given  khil'ats,  and  the  more  important  members 
of  the  retinues  of  the  chief  Begam  and  the  heir-apparent  were  not  for¬ 
gotten.  A  few  titles  were  conferred,  Dhauq,  the  favourite  poet  recited  a 
qasidah  which  was  greatly  appreciated.  Its  opening  line  was. 

j y  cr.  jj 

He  was  on  this  occasion  given  the  title  of  Malik-ush-Shu'ara.”6 
Dhonkal  Singh  was  given  the  title  of  Ra’i,  Taj  Mahal  Begam’s  mukhtar 
was  to  be  styled  Afdal-u’d-Daulah  Hafiz-uilah  Khan,  and  Hakim  Sharf- 
u’d-dln  Khan  was  given  a  palkl  and  the  title  of  zubdat-u’l-hukama.7 
The  celebration  was  an  unqualified  success  and  the  people  of  Delhi, 
who  had  forgotten  the  glory  of  the  past,  even  believed  that  no  coronation 
had  been  celebrated  with  such  splendour.8 

But  Delhi  had  witnessed  yet  greater  pageantry.  Sir  Henry  Fane,  the 
commander-in-chief,  visited  the  royal  city,  and  presented  himself  before 
His  Majesty  on  the  9th  of  December.9  On  the  previous  day,  His  Majes¬ 
ty’s  young  son,  Mlrza  Fakhru’d-dln,  went  in  state  to  pay  a  visit  to  Sir 
Henry,  and  was  welcomed  by  him  and  his  staff.  The  latter  came  out  to 
meet  the  prince  on  the  road.  Sir  Henry  himself  came  out  up  to  the  end  of 


1.  D.A.,  8th  December,  1837. 

2.  ,,  1 2th  January,  1838. 

3.  Qala'd&r  :  The  commandant  of  the  fort,  now  an  Englishman. 

4.  Sadr-uV§udur  '•  The  chief  ecclesiastical  officer.  §adr-amln  :  a  judicial  officer. 

5.  Trans.  The  light  of  the  dawn  or  the  colour  of  the  twilight  cannot  compare  with  thy  face. 

6.  Malik-u’§h-2hu‘ara  :  Poet- laureate. 

7.  Afdal-u'd-Daulah  :  The  best  in  the  realm. 

Dhubdat-ul-Hukama  :  The  chosen  among  physicians.  D.A.,  19th  January,  1838. 

8.  D.A.,  12th  January,  1838. 

9.  „  15th  December,  1837. 
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the  carpet  to  meet  the  prince.  The  next  day  the  commander-in-chief 
went  to  pay  his  respects  to  His  Majesty.  There  was  a  big  crowd  on  the 
road  to  watch  the  retinue.  Mirza  Fakhru’d-din  came  out  to  meet  the 
general.  Regiments  nos.  16,  38  and  48,  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners, 
and  some  artillery  had  been  stationed  along  the  road  on  either  side.  A 
big  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  fort  as  well.  The  mulazimat,  for  that  was 
the  term  used,  passed  off  with  dignity  and  in  a  very  orderly  manner.1 2 
All  white  men  were  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Peacock  Throne  on  which 
His  Majesty  was  seated.  The  commander -in-chief  gave  a  nadhr  of  51 
gold  mohurs  to  His  Majesty  and  another  of  21  gold  mohurs  to  the  heir- 
apparent.  The  commander-in-chief’s  staff  gave  nadhrs  of  7  or  4  ash- 
rafis  each  to  the  emperor  and  one  or  two  ashrafis  each  to  the  heir-apparent 
according  to  their  rank.  The  commander-in-chief  was  given  the 
following  title  : — 

“  Zaigham-u’d-daulah,  Husam-u’l-mulk  Khan  Dauran  Khan 
Sir  Henry  Fane  Sahib  Bahadur,  Salabat  Jang,  General,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  India. 

A  special  khil'at  was  given  to  Sir  Henry  consisting  of  dastar-i-sar- 
bastah,  turrah,  kalghi,  jamah-i-karchobl,  nimah  astln,  kamarband  and 
balaband.3  In  addition  to  the  khila'at  the  following  also  were  given  : 
a  goshwarah,  a  mala-i-marwarld,  palki  jhalardar,  an  elephant  with  a  jhul, 
a  horse,  jarlb,  mahi  maratib,  a  sipar,  a  sword,  eleven  pairs  of  kettledrums, 
nishan-i-aspi  shutri.4 

The  members  of  the  commander-in-chief’s  staff  were  given  khil'ats 
of  seven  or  six  pieces,  three  jewels,  a  shield,  a  sword,  etc.,  each  in  accord¬ 
ance  to  his  rank. 


1.  Mulazimat :  Literally  service;  this  term  was  used  originally  for  formal  attendance  at  the  court. 

2.  Translated  into  English  it  reads  : — “  The  lion  of  the  state,  the  sword  of  the  country,  the  chief  of 
the  age,  the  chief  Sir  Henry  Fane,  the  brave,  the  steadfast  in  battle,  general  commander-in-chief  of 
India." 

3.  Dastar-i-sarbastah  :  A  ready-made  turban  of  a  particular  style. 

Turrah  :  A  jewelled  ornament  for  the  turban.  The  ornament  lying  by  the  side  of  the  turban. 
Kalghi  :  Another  ornament  for  the  turban  made  of  jewels,  pearls,  and  precious  feathers. 

Sarpech  :  An  ornament  of  gold  or  jewels  generally  placed  in  front  of  the  turban. 

Jsimah  :  A  dress. 

KSrchobi  :  Gold  brocade. 

Nimah -astln  :  A  tunic  with  half  sleeves. 

Kamarband  :  Belt. 

Balaband  :  A  kind  of  turban. 

4.  Goshwarah  :  An  ear-ring. 

Mala-i-marw§rld  :  A  pearl  of  strings. 

Palki  jhalardar  :  A  palanquin  covered  with  rich  cloth  having  a  fringe  ol  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
Jarib :  A  staff. 

Sipar :  A  shield. 

Nishan-i-aspl-shutri :  Ensigns  carried  on  horses  and  camels. 
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On  the  eve  of  the  commander-in-chief's  departure  His  Majesty 
sent  chengiri-pandan  and  khasah1 2  to  His  Excellency. 

The  most  important  event  was  the  visit  of  Lord  Auckland,  the 
governor-general.  There  had  been  some  doubt  in  his  mind  whether  he 
should  tour  this  area,  for  there  had  been  a  famine,  but  ultimately  he 
decided  to  come.  He  did  not  visit  the  emperor,  for  the  ceremonial  of  pay¬ 
ing  respects  to  a  nominal  emperor  did  not  appeal  to  the  de  facto  ruler  of 
the  country,  who  represented  a  mighty  Empire  of  the  new  age  ;  but  that 
detracted  very  little  from  the  interest  of  the  crowd,  The  governor-general 
reached  Delhi  on  Friday,  the  16th  of  February  1838.  On  Saturday  he 
went  with  his  staff  to  visit  the  city  wall  and  the  turrets.  The  same  day  he 
visited  the  Jami'  Masjid  and  the  different  sights  of  the  city.  In  the  evening 
he  gave  a  dinner  to  Englishmen.  On  Monday  he  reviewed  the  troops  and 
attended  some  manoeuvres  and  a  mock  siege  with  which  he  was  pleased. 
The  same  evening  the  resident  gave  a  dinner  in  which  160  covers  were 
laid,  which  throws  some  light  on  the  European  population  in  Delhi  at 
that  time.  On  Tuesday,  the  nth,  a  general  darbar  was  held  for  Indian 
rajahs  and  nawabs.  The  rajah  of  Kishangarh  came  first.  He  was  given  a 
kishti  of  wearing  apparel,  an  elephant,  a  horse  with  trappings  and  ‘itr  and 
pan.3  At  the  time  of  the  rajah’s  coming  and  going  a  salute  of  thirteen 
guns  was  fired.  The  nawab  of  Jhajjar,  his  son,  and  three  other  relations 
gave  nadhrs  and  were  awarded  khil'ats,  jewels,  horses,  etc.,  in  accordance 
with  their  rank.  The  others  who  presented  themselves  gave  nadhrs,  and 
were  awarded  khil’ats,  etc.,  were  the  rajah  of  Ballabgarh,  the  nawab  of 
of  Pataudi,  the  nawab  of  Farrukhnagar,  the  nawab  of  Dujanah,  Lakshmi- 
chand  Seth,  the  nawab  of  Bahadurgarh  and  others.  His  Excellency  then 
withdrew  to  another  tent  where  the  more  important  citizens  of  Delhi 
gave  nadhrs  and  received  khil'ats, etc.  His  Excellency  visited  the  Qutb 
Mlnar  and  other  historical  buildings.  The  same  day  the  heir-apparent 
went  to  see  him.  The  secretaries  Mr.  Macnaughton,  and  others  went 
out  to  receive  him.  The  artillery  fired  a  salute.  The  governor-general, 
says  the  Delhi  Akhbdr  rather  vaguely,  paid  respects  in  accordance  with  the 
tradition.  The  usual  presents  were  exchanged.  On  Wednesday  the  English 
residents  of  Delhi  gave  a  dinner  and  on  Thursday  Col.  Skinner  gave  the 
last  dinner  of  the  series.  The  governor-general  created  a  good  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  people.  Though  he  himself  did  not  go  to  see  the  emperor, 
his  secretaries  went  and  paid  their  respects.  This  happened  on  the  18th, 
but  it  was  a  tame  affair  in  comparison  with  the  visit  of  the  commander-in¬ 
chief.  They  gave  nadhrs  of  eleven  ashrafls  each.  His  Majesty  gave  them 
khil'ats  of  seven  pieces,  and  gold  brocade  nimah-astln  and  three  jewels  to 
a  Mr.  Thorn  of  the  governor-general’s  staff. 


1.  Chengiri-pSndan :  Literally  provision  for  betels  ;  generally  included  a  gift  in  money  as  well. 
Kha?ah  :  Here  royal  food.  D.A.,  15th  December,  1837. 

2.  D.A. ,  23rd  February,  1838. 

3.  Kightl :  A  tray.  ‘Itr  :  Attar. 
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On  January  7th  the  same  year,  a  little  earlier  than  the  visit  of  the 
governor-general,  the  prince  of  Orange  came  to  visit  Delhi.  He  visited 
the  famous  buildings  of  Delhi,  but  did  not  go  to  see  the  emperor.1 

In  addition  to  these  occasions  the  humdrum  routine  of  the  life  of  the 
people  was  broken  on  the  occasion  of  festivals.  The  court  celebrated  the 
Hindu  and  Muslim  festivals  alike  ;  and  both  Akbar  II  and  Bahadur  Shah 
II  kept  up  this  tradition.  On  the  day  of  Saltinon,  Rajah  Bholanath,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  tradition  presented  a  kishti  of  rakhls  made  of  pearls,  and 
sweets  to  Akbar  Shah  II,  who  had  a  rakhi  tied  on  his  hand  and  gave  the 
usual  khil'at  and  jewels  to  the  rajah.2  Akbar  Shah  II  was  very  fond  of 
Sair-i-gulfaroshan,  commonly  called  the  Phul-walon-ka-mela,  a  festival 
equally  dear  to  Hindus  and  Muslims.3  The  emperor  was  not  well, 
but  his  bed  was  taken  out  and  His  Majesty  watched  the  celebration  from 
his  balcony.  He  himself  saw  the  pankha  and  gave  dushalah  to  Ghulam 
‘All,  phulwala.4  The  new  emperor  kept  up  the  old  tradition  ;  on  Diwali 
he  had  a  ceremonial  bath  in  which  water  was  poured  on  his  head  from  an 
earthen  vessel  which  had  21  holes  in  it.5  His  Majesty  was  weighed  and 
alms  were  given  to  the  poor.  Holi  was  the  occasion  of  much  merry-mak¬ 
ing  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the  fort.  The  ladies  used  the  occasion  to  dis¬ 
play  their  skill  in  throwing  scented  water  mixed  with  dyes  not  only  on  one 
another,  but  also  on  the  male  population  of  the  fort. 

On  the  day  of  the  Basant  (23rd  February  1838)  it  was  ordered  that  a 
big  tent  should  be  put  up  near  Asad  Burj  and  the  dancing-girls  of  the  city 
and  the  court  were  required  to  put  on  basantl  garments  and  present  them¬ 
selves.5  All  the  nobles  were  ordered  to  put  on  basantl  dress.  The  em¬ 
peror  also  appeared  in  a  basantl  dress.  There  was  much  dancing  and 
music  in  the . Muthamman  Burj.  Every  one  was  given  a  suitable  reward. 
In  the  same  connection  there  was  a  ceremony  in  the  zenana  where  the 
monarch  sat  with  the  begams  and  watched  the  dance,  after  which,  again, 
rewards  were  given  to  those  partaking  in  the  ceremony.7  On  Juma‘t-ul- Wida' 
the  emperor  rode  in  state  to  the  Jami‘-Masjid.8The‘Id  prayers  were  offered  in 
the  ‘Idgah.  The  emperor’s  procession  was  still  a  sight  to  see.  As  soon  as  the 
prayers  were  finished,  His  Majesty  gave  a  khil'at  of  six  pieces  and  three 
jewels  to  the  imam.  The  nobles  and  members  of  His  Majesty’s  staff  all 
received  khil'ats  or  presents  in  accordance  with  their  rank.  The  princes 

r.  D.A.,  12th  January,  1838. 

2.  „  25th  August,  1837. 

3.  The  florist’s  fair  :  A  fair  still  held  at  Mahrauli  and  one  of  the  very  few  festivals  common  to  Muslims, 
Hindus  and  others, 

4.  Pankhas:  Decorative  fans  carried  in  front  of  the  procession.  D.A.,  15th  and  22nd  November,  1837. 

5.  This  had  a  magical  significance  ;  the  idea  is  Hindu.  D.A.,  30th  October,  1837. 

6.  Basantl :  Light  yellow,  of  the  colour  of  the  sesame  flower.  The  Basant  is  still  celebrated  by  some 
sections  of  the  Muslim  population  in  Delhi,  though  the  festival  is  Hindu  in  origin. 

7.  D.A. ,  23rd  February,  1838. 

S.  „  29th  December,  1837. 
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and  the  ladies  of  the  court  also  were  not  forgotten.  Fairly  large  sums  were 
given  away  to  the  poor  in  alms.  The  royal  mukhtar  himself  supervised  the 
distribution  and  he  had  instruction  to  see  that  all  the  money  was  properly 
distributed.  In  the  afternoon  His  Majesty  held  a  darbar.  He  put  on  his 
robes  and  jewels.  The  nobles  gave  nadhrs  to  His  Majesty,  the  heir- 
apparent  and  Taj  Mahal  Begam.  The  resident  and  other  European 
officers  came  to  pay  their  respects.  The  resident  gave  a  nadhr  of  121  gold 
muhurs  to  His  Majesty  and  one  of  5  ashrafis  to  the  heir -apparent  and 
received  a  khil'at  and  some  jewels.1 

This  pageantry  was  all  that  had  been  left  to  the  successors  of  the  once 
mighty  Mughals  and  it  was  doubly  dear  to  them.  The  people  of  Delhi  also 
attached  great  importance  to  it,  for  it  enabled  them  to  live  in  a  kind  of 
dream.  A  good  many  people  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  city  in  search  of 
employment,  but  the  majority  loved  their  city  and  its  environment.  The 
court  of  the  powerless  monarch  and  its  mock  ritual  enabled  them  to  drown 
the  feeling  of  despair  which  was  slowly  creeping  over  them  regarding  the 
future  of  their  beloved  metropolis.  They  required  some  rude  awakening 
and  the  cataclysm  of  1857  provided  it.  They  had  yet  nineteen  years  of 
repose  before  them — years  full  of  Ugly  rumours,  disaffection,  agitation, 
discontent,  yet  containing  a  vague  hope  of  redemption,  of  revival,  and  of 
recovery.  But  that  period  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  Let  me  turn 
once  again  to  1837,  but  this  time  to  the  people,  which  always  endures,  and 
not  to  the  nominal  emperor  and  his  court  waiting  like  a  dead  yellow  leaf 
to  be  blown  away  by  the  first  breath  of  the  autumn  breeze. 

The  year  1837  brought  a  famine,  which  seems  to  have  been  wide¬ 
spread.  From  Surat,  Ajmer  Kota  and  Ludhiana  in  the  west  to  Cal¬ 
cutta  in  the  east,  disturbing  news  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  news  of 
misery,  starvation  and  death.2  As  early  as  July  1837  the  effects  of  a 
drought  had  been  felt.  Akbar  Shah  II  ordered  public  prayers  for  rain  and 
arranged  to  feed  a  hundred  poor  every  day.3  The  prayers  seem  to  have 
been  partially  answered,  for  there  was  rain  in  Qutb  Sahib,  which  gladdened 
the  heart  of  the  old  monarch.  But  it  was  not  enough  to  avert  the  disaster  ; 
cases  of  theft  in  the  city  and  robberies  on  the  road  increased  in  number, 
and  the  police  were  not  able  to  stop  them.4  The  villagers  grew  desperate 
and  attacked  men  of  note — Europeans  and  Indians  alike,  in  spite  of  their 
escorts.  The  situation  grew  worse  and  worse  every  day.  Both  the  English 
and  the  vernacular  newspapers  were  full  of  the  news  of  dacoities  ;  villages 
were  looted  and  sometime  set  on  fire.  In  Basilpur  area  above  52  villages 


1.  D.A.,  5th  January,  1838. 

2.  ,,  11th  August,  1837  ;  15th  September,  1837  ;  22nd  September,  1837  ;  29th  September,  1837  ; 
6th  October,  1837  ;  13th  October,  1837  ;  20th  October,  1837  ;  27th  October,  1837 ;  3rd  November,  1837  ; 
10th  November,  1837;  24th  November,  1837;  1st  December,  1837;  8th  December,  1837;  22nd 
December,  1837. 

3.  D.A.,  14th  July,  1837. 

4.  ,,  13th  October,  1837;  20th  October,  1837;  10th  November,  1837. 
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were  looted.1  Even  the  commissioner’s  house  was  attacked.  The  post  was 
looted  on  some  occasions  and  trade  came  to  a  standstill.  The  robbers  did  not 
spare  the  chaprasis  carrying  salt  and  one  of  the  party  was  killed  near  Najaf- 
garh.2  Disturbances  took  place  in  Jaipur  and  Bharatpur,  where  the  rajahs 
force  the  banyas  to  sell  the  com  they  had  stored.3  On  October  5th,  the  people 
of  Delhi  also  grew  desperate  and  looted  shops  in  Chaorl,  Mir  Khan’s 
Bazar,  Delhi  Gate  and  the  Bazar  near  Fatehpuri  mosque.  The  situation 
got  out  of  control.  The  boats  bringing  corn  and  merchandize  were  looted 
on  the  ghats.  Indian  soldiers  were  summoned  to  restore  order.  They 
succeeded  in  gaining  control  over  the  situation,  but  they  had  to  be  kept 
in  readiness  at  different  police  stations.  It  will  be  interesting  to  mention  the 
prices  which  caused  these  riots.  Wheat  rose  from  2o  seers  for  a  rupee  to 
13  seers  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.4  On  the  20th  more  boats  were  looted 
on  the  Jumna.5  The  European  and  Indian  citizens  of  Delhi  organized 
relief.6  The  emperor  fed  a  number  of  the  poor  every  day  at  hisown  expenses, 
but  the  disaster  spread.7  Mothers  could  not  see  their  children  starving 
and  there  were  cases  of  women  taking  their  babies  in  their  arms  and  jump¬ 
ing  into  wells  to  commit  suicide.8  Many  people  sold  their  children,  and 
no  measures  could  stop  this  trade  in  human  beings.  Five  of  such  traders 
were  caught  near  the  fort.9  On  petition  from  many  people  it  was  pro¬ 
claimed  that  people  could  give  their  children  to  any  one  to  be  brought  up, 
except  to  prostitutes.  The  children  would,  however,  be  free  and  not 
slaves.10 

The  period  of  anarchy  had  already  undermined  the  capacity  of  the 
people  to  withstand  such  disaster.  The  jagxrdars  and  petty  rulers  had 
Died  the  peasantry  white.  To  take  Begam  Samru’s  estate,  for  instance,  she 
lad  died  Recently  and  her  jagir,  consisting  of  five  parganas,  had 
Deen  confiscated  at  her  death.  The  area  covered  by  her  jagir  was 
339,767  acres,  or  just  over  543,628  bighas.  She  had  not  left  even  one  bis- 
wa  of  mu'afx  (rent-free)  land.  The  income  at  her  death  was  Rs.  4,81,297, 
paid  by  fcnly  153,207  souls.  This  would  put  the  revenue  at  roughly  Rs.  3 
per  head.  So  burdensome  was  this  exorbitant  assessment  that  about  1/4  of 
the  villages  were  unpopulated  at  her  death,  for  the  population  had  sought 
shelter  elsewhere.  One  of  these  depopulated  villages — probably  one  of 
the  more  fertile — had  3,139  bighas  of  land  and  the  Begam  expected  the 

1.  D.A.,  2nd  February,  1838  ;  9th  June,  1837  ;  16th  June,  1837  ;  23rd  June,  1837  ;  18th  August,  1837  ; 
8th  September,  1837. 

2.  D.A.,  22nd  September,  1837. 

3.  ,,  6th  October,  1837. 

4.  ,,  13th  October,  1837. 

5.  ,,  6th  October,  1837, 

6.  „  20th  October,  1837. 

7.  „  3rd  February*  1838. 

8.  ,,  3rd  November,  1837. 

9.  ,,  26th  January,  1838. 

10.  „  22nd  December,  1837.  D.A.,  2nd  February,  1838. 
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peasantry  to  pay  Rs.  25,000  per  annum  for  this  land.  This  is  slightly  less 
than  Rs.  8  per  annum  for  a  bigha,  which  would  be  crushing  at  that  time, 
for  Rs.  2  a  maund  was  the  level  of  prices  in  a  famine,  and  the  proportion 
of  yield  represented  by  Rs.  8  is  much  too  high  even  for  the  most  fertile 
bigha  of  land.  The  comment  of  the  Delhi  Akhbar  is  worth  quoting  here  : 
“  Thousands,  nay,  lacs  of  rupees  were  vested  in  her  life  simply  on  dis¬ 
play  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  fame.  She  left  a  kingly  fortune  for  a  person 
who  had  no  claim  on  her,  though  her  old  faithful  servants  are  naked  and 
starving.  As  long  as  the  palace  in  Sardhana  stands  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
it  will  proclaim:  ‘  I  have  been  built  upon  the  desolation  and  ruin  of  the 
homesteads  of  the  ryots.’  ”  The  newspaper  wisely  adds,  “  The  begam  was 
a  woman  and  was  known  to  be  merciful . . .  .what  would  be  the  condition  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  estates  of  other  jaglrdars,  whose  name  is  never  associated 
with  mercy  ?  ”* 

The  jaglrdars  were  extravagant,  but  their  extravagance  was  not  dis¬ 
couraged.  There  was  pernicious  system  of  giving  presents  to  British 
officials,  and  the  gifts  were  expensive.  For  instance,  when  Rajah  Sarup 
Singh  of  Jindh  ascended  the  gaddi,  he  sent  40  thans  of  white  cloth,  10 
thans  of  gulbadan  and  kamkhwab,  20  pairs  of  dushalahs,  3  jewels,  8  arms, 
an  elephant  with  a  silver  howdah,  and  two  horses  with  silver  trappings 
as  a  present  to  the  governor-general,  and  20  thans  of  white  cloth,  5  thans 
of  gulbadan  and  kamkhwab,  10  pairs  of  dushalahs,  2  jewels,  8  arms,  one 
elephant  and  two  horses  to  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Agra.1 2 

These  presents  were  not  always  voluntary  ;  for  instance  the  nawab 
of  Jhajjar  was  informed  that  he  should  submit  51  gold  mohurs  on  the 
occasion  of  the  enthronement  of  Queen  Victoria.3 

Whenever  there  is  genuine  misery,  the  disaffection  against  the  real 
authority  cannot  but  increase.  The  past  is  painted  by  the  imagination  of  a 
people  in  radiant  colours,  and  the  more  miserable  the  present  is,  the  more 
radiant  grow  the  hues  of  the  past.  Therefore,  we  can  find  even  in  1837 
the  beginning  of  that  discontent  which  was  responsible  for  the  events  of 
i857-  \ 

We  find  a  great  deal  of  agitation  about  imposition  of  revenue  on  hither¬ 
to  rent-free  lands.4  This  imposition  was  justified  in  many  respects,  and 
the  government  partly  removed  the  sting  from  the  measure  by  granting 
some  pensions  to  those  who  were  affected.5  But  the  agitation  did  not 
subside,  for  the  most  vocal  class  had  been  affected.  Much  more  serious  than 

1.  D.A. ,  2nd  June,  1837. 

2.  Than  :  Piece. 

Gulbadan  :  A  thick  silk  cloth. 

Kamkhwab  :  Gold  brocade. 

3.  D.A.,  3rd  November,  1837. 

4.  ,,  30th  June,  1837. 
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this  was  the  new  measure  of  making  the  post  a  government  monopoly.* 
The  rates  were  very  high,  and  hitherto  the  people  has  been  used  to  much 
lower  rates.  .It  was  considered  very  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  get  money  in  this  manner.  The  traders  also  were  affected,  and  the 
merchants  of  Agra  submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  lieutenant-governor 
which  was  forwarded  to  the  governor-general.1 2  The  money  brokers  of 
Farrukhabad  were  fined  for  keeping  up  a  system  of  private  post.3  A 
correspondent  in  the  Delhi  Akhbar  of  9th  June  1837  writes  the  following 
significant  letter  which  shows  the  temper  of  thoughtful  people  at  that 
time  : — 

“  How  will  the  poor  be  able  to  pay  for  the  British  post  ?  If  the 
government,  moved  by  avarice,  wanted  to  establish  a  monopoly  of 
posts,  it  should  have  kept  its  prices  lower  than  they  are  now.  This 
would  not  have  weighed  heavily  on  the  people  and  every  one  would 
have  given  his  letters  to  it  gladly.  Begam  Samru  uprooted  the  tree  of 

her  government  with  avarice,  what  fruit  did  she  gather  ? . 

The  government  has  made  no  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  but 
the  tax  on  ajnas-i-parmat,  which  was  excused  earlier  has  again  been 
imposed  on  these  poor  people.  The  special  commissioners,  who  have 
been  appointed  to  resume  the  mu'afi  lands,  are  a  terror.  On  the  least 
excuse  and  the  slightest  pretext  they  confiscate  land  which  was  grant¬ 
ed  in  perpetuity.  Ah  !  what  great  justice  is  this  !  Another  more 
wonderful  news  is  that  the  members  of  the  bureau  want  to  take  2 
per  cent,  on  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  land  on  the  excuse  that 
they  want  to  repair  bad  roads.  How  strange  it  is  that  they  do  not 
heal  broken  hearts,  but  they  think  of  repairing  roads  !  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  content  with  this  ;  they  have  increased  the  chowkidari 
cess.  They  have  grabbed  the  biswadari  rights  of  the  zamindars  and  in 
addition  have  increased  the  demand  on  the  produce.  Alas  !  a  hundred 
times  alas  !  what  administration  is  this  that  the  government  has  come 
down  to  these  mean  devices  !  What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  people  who 
bear  all  these  evils  can  say  nothing,  though  their  hearts  are  broken 
by  this  cruelty.  O,  readers  of  this  journal  and  O,  intelligent  gentlemen! 
see  what  is  the  behaviour  of  this  government.  They  have  not  pro¬ 
mulgated  any  law  for  the  good  of  the  oppressed  people,  on  the  other 
hand  they  have  framed  a  law  to  guide  these  special  commissioners 
which  would  put  to  shame  Machiavelli- — a  famous  scholar  of  law  in 
Italy  and  a  prototype  of  our  government — who  would  have 
wondered  at  this  new  law.”4 

I  have  quoted  this  extract  at  some  length  for  it  is  so  characteristic  of 
this  period.  As  a  matter  of  fact  as  time  passes,  the  criticism  grows  more 


1.  D.A.,  2nd  June,  1837. 

2.  ,,  10th  November,  1837* 

3»  Ibid. 
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and  more  outspoken  and  bitter.  Gradually  mischievous  propaganda  creeps 
in  and  clever  men  take  full  advantage  of  the  feelings  of  the  people.  In 
June,  1837,  owing  to  some  contagious  disease  the  government  prohibited 
the  ceremonial  bathing  in  the  Jumna  at  Govardhan  on  the  occasion  of  a 
religious  fair.  The  pilgrims  were  very  angry,  for  they  did  not  understand 
the  reason.1  A  tax  was  levied  from  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  the  god¬ 
dess  Sitia  at  Gurgaon,  which  brought  Rs.  8,ooo  to  the  government,  but 
was  highly  unpopular.2  It  was  rumoured  that  the  government  did  not 
want  the  people  to  follow  any  religion  but  Christianity.  One  reads  com¬ 
munications  like  the  following  in  the  newspaper  :  “  Had  the  govern¬ 
ment  been  really  kind  to  its  subjects,  it  would  not  have  confiscated  the 

property  of  the  people .  It  really  wants  that  the  people  shall  be  so 

troubled  that  they  will  either  accept  Christianity  or  leave  the  country.”3 

Mingled  with  facts  are  rumours  such  as  these  :  "A  man  from  Agra 
writes  that  an  order  from  Calcutta  says  that  in  future  all  sadr-amins,  sadr- 
u’§-sudurs  and  munsifs  will  be  required  to  appear  with  their  beards  shaved 
and  in  European  costume  in  the  courts.  This  one  does  not  seem  to  have 
mischievous  motives,  becaue  Meerut  also  is  full  of  the  above  rumours. 
If  this  is  true,  what  is  the  motive  of  the  English  ?  Is  it  impossible  to  try 
cases  without  English  clothes  or  does  the  government  want  to  spread  its 
religion  in  this  way  ?  With  what  respect  did  the  government  treat 
these  people  to  begin  with  ?  What  other  methods  has  it  adopted  now  ? 
All  their  bestowal  of  honour  and  showing  of  respect  will  end  in  the  loss  of 
religion  some  day.”4 5 

So  strong  is  the  disaffection  against  the  government  that  almost  any 
incident  inspires  criticism.  A  banya  in  Mirzapurgave  Rs.  12,000  to  build 
a  bridge.  At  once  the  question  comes  to  the  mind  :  “  But  why  does  the 
government  not  build  bridge  wherever  they  are  necessary  ?  Why  does  it 
levy  taxes  if  it  does  not  Undertake  public  works  ?”6  Unpleasant  parallels 
are  found  between  the  British  policy  of  expansion  and  incidents  in  foreign 
countries.  The  following  shows  what  people  thought  of  British  diplomacy 
in  that  period  :  “  The  Shah  of  Iran  likes  the  English  way  of  conquering 

new  countries . . .  He  has  given  Mirza  ‘Abbas,  the  brother  of  Shah 

Kamran  of  Herat,  a  jaglr  just  on  the  border  of  Herat.  Mirza  ‘Abbas  has 
already  begun  to  encroach  upon  Herat  territory.  As  Kamran  Shah  is  careless 
it  is  certain  that  Mirza  ‘Abbas  will  one  day  take  the  whole  of  Herat.  It  is 
apparent  how  deep  is  the  design.  The  two  brothers  will  fight  and  in  the 
end  the  Shah  will  utilize  the  opportunity.”6  This  shows  that  the  people 
had  lost  all  faith  in  the  honesty  and  the  ‘  bona  fide  ’  of  the  British  adminis- 


1.  D.A.,  i6thjune,  1837. 

2.  ,,  30th  June,  1837.  Sltla  Devi :  The  goddess  of  small-pox. 
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tration  in  India,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  gradually  but  surely 
turning  towards  the  desirability  of  a  change.  One  should,  therefore,  not 
be  surprised>  at  the  strength  and  ferocity  of  the  Mutiny. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  British  administrative  methods  were 
not  always  particularly  enlightened,  nor  such  as  would  inspire  confidence. 
The  sight  of  convicts,  for  instance,  being  forced,  to  make  roads  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  while  the  sun  was  at  its  hottest  is  not  edifying.  They  were 
given  three  pice  a  day  for  their  food  ;  this  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  famine. 
The  result  was  that  many  fell  ill  and  died  of  sunstroke  or  other  diseases.1 
The  method  of  parading  criminals  for  public  scorn  has  not  been  given  up.2 
Nor  was  British  justice  above  suspicion.  The  white  man's  prestige  was  a 
serious  impediment  in  the  path  of  the  blind,  old  justice,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  she  often  stumbled  and  fell  badly  bruising  her  shins.®  We 
read  of  a  certain  captain  Pargregy  (?)  who  beat  one  of  his  kahars  so  merci¬ 
lessly  that  he  died.  The  comfortable  doctrine  of  an  enlarged  spleen  had 
yet  to  be  discovered !  The  court  martial  therefore  decided  that  the  gallant 
captain’s  intention  was  only  to  punish  his  servant  and  not  to  kill  him, 
whereupon  he  was  acquitted.  There  was  no  dearth  of  people  who  thought 
that  if  the  captain  had  been  an  Indian,  he  would  have  paid  the  extreme 
penalty. 

In  the  realm  of  constructive  work  as  well,  the  government  had  lagged 
behind.  Towards  the  end  of  1837  there  were  only  thirty  schools  in  the 
entire  British  possessions  in  India,  of  which  six  had  been  established  with¬ 
in  the  previous  twelve  months.  These  schools  were  well  attended,  for 
there  were  4,166  students  on  their  rolls,  of  whom  3,298  were  Hindus, 
670  Muslims,  and  198  Christians.  3,111  of  these  read  English,  381  Sans¬ 
krit  256  Arabic,  358  Persian,  and  the  rest  vernacular  languages.5  These 
schools  were  all  in  the  more  important  towns.  The  entire  rural  popula¬ 
tion  was  left  to  its  own  resources.® 

There  was  one  thing  however  which  reflected  a  great  deal  of  credit 
upon  the  government.  In  the  year  1837  there  were  42  newspapers  in  the 
country.  In  addition  to  the  local  subscribers,  whose  number  must  have 
been  much  greater  than  those  in  the  mofussil,  there  were  5,463  men  who 
received  their  papers  by  post.7  The  power  of  the  press  was  valued  and 
recognized  by  the  public.  When  a  lieutenant-governor  of  Agra  retired, 
he  was  extolled  for  strengthening  the  press,  which,  it  was  said  “  has  put 
a  check  on  the  Company’s  persecution,  for,  if  any  official  or  the  court  of 
directors  does  anything  unjust,  great  agitation  is  caused.”8  The  press, 

1.  D.A.,  23rd  June,  1837, 
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however,  only  aggravated  the  discontent.  The  officials  of  the  Company 
were  supremely  indifferent  to  all  criticism,  a  great  deal  of  which  was  justifi¬ 
ed.  There  was  no  attempt  to  take  the  public  into  confidence.  Let  us 
remember  that  at  that  time  the  people  had  not  settled  down  with  an  un¬ 
shakable  inferiority  complex,  and  still  considered  themselves  capable 
of  giving  advice  and  occupying  civil  positions  of  responsibility.  The 
government,  not  only  did  not  give  them  any  opportunity  of  giving  advice 
in  matters  relating  to  their  own  welfare,  but  did  not  even  publish  a  state¬ 
ment  of  its  own  expenditure  and  income,  for  which  there  was  some  demand 
in  enlightened  circles.1  The  government  itself  was  assiduously  paving 
the  way  for  the  Mutiny. 

Let  us  once  again  return  to  the  condition  of  the  city  of  Delhi.  The 
populace  of  Delhi  had  not  been  able  to  understand  the  anomaly  of  a  nom¬ 
inal  emperor  and  a  strong,  vigorous,  and  aggressive  foreign  government. 
So  deeply  ingrained  was  the  prestige  of  the  emperor  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  whenever  they  had  any  grievance  against  the  officials  of  the 
Company,  they  went  sometimes  in  large  numbers,  to  the  emperor.  The 
emperor  very  often  used  his  influence  in  their  favour,  and  thus  not  only 
gained  their  affection,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  prestige  which  was  absolute¬ 
ly  out  of  proportion  to  his  real  authority.  But  when  they  found  that  the 
emperor  was  powerless,  it  only  increased  their  despair,  for  they  consider¬ 
ed  it  unjust  that  the  emperor’s  will  should  not  prevail.  They,  even  now, 
looked  upon  him.  as  the  legal  sovereign. 

Such  a  position  was  not  easy  to  maintain.  Bahadur  Shah  II  had  ab¬ 
solutely  no  misgivings  about  his  utter  helplessness  ;  but  his  staff  and  the 
princes  of  royal  blood  very  often  forgot  that  the  House  of  Timur  was  but  a 
shadow  without  any  substance.  Therefore  one  reads  of  clashes  between 
the  princes  and  the  British  officials — not  on  any  question  of  authority, 
but  only  about  precedence  and  prestige.  For  instance,  once  an  empty 
carriage  of  a  prince  was  standing  in  the  Daribah  when  the  carriage  of 
Mr.  Elliot  the  kotwal  happened  to  pass  that  way.  The  kotwal  made  some 
remarks  which  were  resented  and  there  was  some  fighting  between  the 
servants  of  the  prince  and  those  of  the  kotwal.  The  prince  complained  to 
the  emperor.  His  Majesty  referred  the  entire  matter  to  the  resident. 
The  result  was  that  the  kotwal  was  asked  to  give  an  explanation.2 

There  was  not  much  change  in  the  life  of  the  city  during  this  year. 
A  system  of  Kuchabandl  was  introduced  to  prevent  the  ever-growing 
number  of  thefts  owing  to  the  famine,  and  the  gates  of  all  different  mo- 
hallas  were  locked  at  nine  o’clock.3  This  caused  some  inconvenience  to 
the  public,  and  a  certain  amount  of  dislocation  in  trade.  A  girls’  school 

1.  D.A.,  17th  November,  1837. 

2.  ,,  8th  September,  1837. 

3.  KQchahbandl :  A  technical  term  for  putting  up  protective  walls  and  gates  to  defend  a  quarter,  D.A., 
28th  July,  1837. 
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was  added  to  the  amenities  of  life.1  Less  exciting  events  were  the  exam¬ 
inations  in  the  school  and  the  college  to  which  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  the  students  were  invited  ;  they  were  delighted  to  see  the  amount  of 
knowledge  which  their  sons  or  wards  had  picked  up.2 

Delhi  had  a  European  population  of  about  200  souls.  These  people 
led  a  life  of  their  own.  A  new  ball  room  was  built  in  1837  in  the  village  of 
Chandraval.3  Hindu  Rao  seems  to  have  been  a  great  social  figure  of 
these  days  and  he  certainly  believed  in  mixing  with  the  English  for  he 
gave  a  donation  of  Rs.  500  for  the  ball  room.4  This  building  was  complet¬ 
ed  in  February  1838,  for  we  read  of  a  conjuror  giving  a  performance  there 
which  was  highly  appreciated.  The  front  seats  were  sold  for  Rs.  4  each 
and  the  back  seats  for  Rs.  2  each.5  Christmas  was  celebrated  with 
enthusiasm.  The  artillery  fired  a  salute,  the  resident  held  a  darbar  in  which 
the  officials  and  others  presented  themselves  to  offer  their  good  wishes.6 
Life  was  not  without  some  excitement  either,  for  we  read  how  the  wife  of 
an  important  civilian  loved  a  red  coat  better  than  her  husband.  When  the 
latter  has  gone  out  hunting,  she  went  to  her  lover.  The  husband’s  shikar 
was  but  a  ruse,  for  he  returned  sooner  than  his  wife  had  expected.  The 
sinning  wife  was  brought  back  and  the  lover  was  challenged  to  a  duel. 
The  husband  and  the  lover  both  saved  their  honour,  for  neither  was  hurt, 
and  the  old  ladies  of  the  station  had  something  to  talk  about  for  some 
time.7  The  most  favourite  recreations  were  hunting,  riding,  and  polo. 
In  the  afternoons  the  station  belles  and  young  men,  the  respectable  house¬ 
wives  and  their  husbands  went  in  their  coaches  or  buggies  for  a  ride,  or 
better  still  went  boating  on  the  river.  The  sight  of  the  palaces  from  the 
river  was  a  great  temptation  to  take  the  boats  right  in  front  of  the  jharoka, 
but  this  was  rgsented  by  the  emperor  who  gave  orders  that  no  boats  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  by  the  palace.8  These  orders  were  rigorously  enforced 
both  by  Akbar  Shah  II  and  by  Bahadur  Shah  II.  The  monotony  of  life 
was  also  broken  by  nautch  parties.  We  read  of  one  such  party  given  by 
Hindu  Rao.9  Col.  Skinner  also  was  fond  of  nautch  by  women  and  boys, 
to  which  he  invited  many  Europeans. 

Thus  Delhi  lived  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  its  last  emperor, 
happily  unconscious  of  the  day  which  was  to  sweep  away  all  traditions  of 
the  past  in  the  one  swift  whirlwind  of  the  Mutiny  and  its  suppression. 

Ishtiaq.  Husain  Qureshi. 

1.  D..4,,  16th  June,  1837.  2.  D.A. ,  15th  and  29th  December,  1837. 

3.  The  area  near  Metcalfe  House  and  the  old  Secretariat ;  now  called  the  old  Chandrawal.  D.A.,  16th 
June,  1837. 

4.  Hindu  Rao  was  a  relation  of  the  royal  family  of  Gwalior.  His  name  is  still  commemorated  by  a  quar¬ 

ter  called  Bara  HindO  Rao  and  the  Hindu  Rao  Hospital,  for  the  building  was  at  one  time  Hindi!  Rao's 
Palace*  5.  D.A.,  9th  February,  1838. 

6.  D.A.,  21st  July,  1837.  7*  D.A..  2nd  June,  1837* 

8.  Jharokah  ;  The  historic  window  where  the  emperors  showed  themselves  to  the  populace,  and 
received  its  homage*  "9*  nth  August,  1837* 


COSTUMES  OF  MAMLUK  WOMEN 


SARACENIC  women  used  to  wear  chemises  ( qumsan ),  visible — to 
judge  by  literary  evidence — underneath  their  upper  garments.. 
This  caused  offence,  so  that  when,  in  751  A.H.,  in  the  heyday  of 
Mamluk  luxury  during  the  vizierate  of  Amir  Manjak,  a  peculiar  kind  of 
chemise  called  bahtala,  with  long  train  and  sleeves  three  ells  wide  became 
fashionable,  the  vizier  ordered  the  sleeves  to  be  cut,  imprisoned  a  number  of 
transgressors,  and  by  using  various  other  means  succeeded  in  restraining 
the  women  from  wearing  them.1  But  this  reform  wras  of  short  duration. 
During  the  early  Circassian  period,  when  sleeves  became  even  wider,, 
an  edict  was  issued  by  the  Amir  Kumushbugha,  then  viceroy  of  Egypt 
during  the  absence  of  the  Sultan  ( naib  ul-ghaiba ),  and  promulgated  in 
793  A.H.  in  Cairo  and  its  vicinity,  forbidding  the  wearing  of  chemises 
with  sleeves  wider  than  12  ells.  As  was  often  the  case  before,  this  attempt 
too  remained  ineffective.  A  few  days  after  the  edict  was  published,  Mam- 
luks  and  pages  of  Kumushbugha  patrolled  the  bazaars,  .the  streets  of 
Cairo  and  the  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  enforce  it,  and  cut  all  the  super¬ 
fluously  long  sleeves  with  knives.2  After  the  Sultan’s  return,  the  women 
reverted  to  the  old  fashion,3  although  years  later  ibn-Taghribirdi  still 
saw  chemises  made  according  to  Kumushbugha’s  order — and  called  after 
him  al-qumsan  ul-Kumushbughdwiyya — and  described  them  as  having 
sleeves  like  those  worn  by  Bedouins.4 5  The  chemise  itself  which,  according 
to  religious  law,  ought  to  have  been  long,  w'as — at  least  during  the  14th 
century — often  short,  reaching  only  to  the  knees.6  Together  with  the 


1.  Maqrizi,  Khitat,  ed.  Bul&q,  II,  p.  322,  1.  26  ff.  ;  Ibn-Iy&s,  I,  p.  193,  1.  26  ff. 

2.  For  further  information  see  ibn  al-Furat,  Tarikh ,  ed.  Zurayk  and  Izzedin,  IX,  pp.  267,  1.  16  ;  268, 

1.  19  ff- ;  cf.  also  ibn-Taghrlbirdl,  an~Nujum  az-Zdhira ,  ed.  Popper,  V,  p.  541,  11.  1-5  ;  Suyfift  Husn  ul- 
Muhajara,  ed.  1299,  II.  p.  217,  1.  22  ff.  (where  KetbughS  is  a  mistake  for  Kumushbugha).  The  edict  was 
prompted  by  an  outrageous  use  of  92  ells  for  a  chemise !  Dozy,  Dictionairie  des  vetements ,  p.  374,  knew 
this  story  from  a  passage  in  Suyutf  but  quoted  in  addition  a  passage  from  ibn-Iyas  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  our  printed  edition. 

3.  Ibn  al-Furat,  op.  laud.,  p.  268,  1.  25. 

4.  Ibn-Taghribirdi,  1.  c.,  1.  5. 

5.  Ibn  al-Hajj,  Kitdb  al-Madkhal ,  I,  p.  201,  1.  3. 
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chemise,  the  mi’zar,1  a  kind  of  knickers  was  worn,  an  undergarment  per¬ 
haps  identical  in  cut  as  well  as  in  name  with  that  worn  by  men.2  For 
some  time  at  least  long  drawers  ( sarawil )  were  also  worn,3  perhaps  in 
lieu  of  a  chemise  like  gown  ( thaub ).4  There  is  an  explicit  reference  to  them 
in  the  case  of  the  first  Mamluk  Sultana,  Shajarat  ad-Durr,  who,  done  to 
death  by  the  maids  of  the  harem,  was  thrown  into  the  ditch  with  nothing 
on  but  chemise  and  drawers  (sarawil).  These  drawers  were  kept  tight 
by  an  expensive  band  ( tikka ).5  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  wearing 
of  either  of  these  two  kinds  of  drawers  was  universal,  although  numerous 
arguments  for  and  against  could  be  invoked.6  The  fact  that  lists  of  wo¬ 
men’s  trousseaux  in  marriage-contracts  of  the  Mamluk  period  make  no 
mention  of  drawers  or — what  is  far  more  important — of  the  luxurious 
trouser-bands,  may  be  quoted  as  an  argumentum  ex  silentio  against  the 
assumption  that  drawers  were  very  popular.  But  the  value  of  this  evid¬ 
ence  is  much  restricted  by  the  scarcity  of  such  contracts.  On  the  other 
hand  the  fact  that  some  time  later  during  the  Circassian  period  the  usual 
word  for  drawers  was  libds,  i.e.,  dress  kat  exochen,  seems  to  indicate  its 
popularity  at  that  time. 

Above  these  undergarments  a  gown  (thaub)  was  worn,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  component  of  young  women’s  dresses  as  we  can  see  from  the  above- 
mentioned  lists  of  their  trousseaux.  Again,  the  prescriptions  of  the  law 
were  disregarded  and  the  gown  was  made  short,  with  short  and  wide 
sleeves.  Ibn  al-Hajj  mentions  this  as  of  recent  date,  i.e.,  of  the  early  14th 
century.7  The  whole  person  was  swathed  in  an  ample  wrap  (izar)  which 
covered  the  entire  clothing.  The  garment  was  generally  white  for  Mus¬ 
lims,8  whereas  the  women  of  the  People  of  the  Book  had  to  wear  it  in 

I 

1.  Dozy,  op.  laud.,  p.  38  ff.,  with  examples  for  men  (Sultan  Shaikh)  and  women.  Wearing  the  mi'zar  in  a 
public  bath  was  considered  of  special  importance,  cf.,  Kutubi,  Fawat,  al-Wafaydt,  1299,  I,  p.  44,  1.  16, 
(with  reference  to  ibn-Taimiyya). 

2.  Arnold  v.  HarfF,  Pilgerfahrt,  ed.  Von  Groote,  who,  to  judge  by  a  standing  phrase  in  his  vocabularies 
ought  to  know,  says  of  Cairene  women  :  die  vrauwen  dragen  leder  hoesen  mit  bruechen  an  (p.  106). 

3.  Maqrlzl,  Suluk,  ed.  Ziada,  I,  p.  540,  1.  10  ;  Frescobaldi,  Viaggio  in  Egitto  e  Terra  Santa,  Roma,  1818, 
P-  95* 

4.  Ibn  al-Hajj,  op.  laud.,  I,  p.  201,  1.  5. 

5.  Maqrlzl,  Suluk,  I,  p.  404,  1.  3  f.  ;  ibn-Iy&s,  I,  p.  92,  1.  11  f.,  explains  that  it  was  of  red  silk,  with 
pearl  and  a  vesicle  of  musk. 

6.  Cf.,  e.g.,  a  story  about  a  man  disguised  as  a  woman  who  wears  no  drawers  {sarawil),  Usama,  Kitdb 
aUVtibdr ,  ed.  Hitti,  p.  43,  1.  penult.  ;  an  indirect  proof  that  women  wore  no  knickers  may  be  found  in 
ibn  al-Hajj,  op.  laud.,  I,  p.  201,  1.  3-4  ;  1.  5.  So  far  as  men  are  concerned  the  position  is  even  clearer: 
On  the  one  hand  al-Malik  al-Mu'izz  in  653  A.H.  forbade  men  to  go  out  without  trousers  ( sarawil )  (Maq¬ 
rlzl,  Suluk,  I,  p.  397,  11-  3-6),  on  the  other  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Syria,  the  dcfterdSr  of  Damascus, 
had  to  issue  a  special  edict  immediately  afterwards  forbidding  men  to  appear  without  trousers  ( sarawil ) 
outside  their  own  houses.  The  population  was  most  unwilling  (ibn-Tulun,  Das  Tubinger  Fragment  der 
Chronik,  ed.  R.  Hartmann,  p.  48,  1.  12  ff.  under  the  events  of  the  last  day  of  Rabl4  I,  923  A,H.). 

7.  Op.  laud.,  p.  203,  11.  1-5. 

8.  A.  v.  Harff,  l.c., ;  Bernard  von  Breydenbach,  Peregrinationes  in  Terram  Sanctam,  Speier,  1490,  I.  II 
(» Davies,  Bernard  von  Breydenbach  and  his  Journey  to  the  Holy  Land ,  pi.  34a). 
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distinctive  colours,1  Christians  in  blue,  Jewesses  in  yellow,  and  Samari¬ 
tans  in  red.  It  was  fastened  by  a  girdle  ( zunndr ),  alleged  to  have  been 
invented  by  Mutayyam,  a  favourite  at  the  court  of  al-Ma’mun  and  al- 
Mu'tasim.2  As  headgear  they  used  a  piece  of  cloth  (‘ isaba )  wound  turban¬ 
like  round  that  part  of  the  wrap  ( izCir )  which  covered  the  hair  similar  in 
fashion  perhaps  to  that  of  Bedouin  women  today,3  except  that  it  was 
sometimes  richly  embroidered  and  adorned  with  precious  stones.4  Wo¬ 
men’s  turbans  were  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  and  although  it  was 
often  denied  that  they  ever  used  them5  “the  vigour  with  which  theol¬ 
ogians  attack  women  whc>  wear  turbans . shows  only  too  clearly  the 

existence  of  such  practices.”6  The  word  ‘imama,  turban  par  excellence, 
does  occur  in  descriptions  of  turbans  of  women,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  edict  of 
Muharram  662  A.H.,  forbidding  women  to  wear  turbans,7  or  by  ibn- 
ul-Hajj,8  who  mentions  with  disgust  a  turban  resembling  the  double 
hemp  of  the  dromedary.  During  the  second  half  of  the  1 5th  century,  this 
unsightly  thing  disappeared  and  a  tall  tartur,  covered  by  the  outer  wrap, 
served  as  headgear.  As  Arnold  von  Harff  described  it,  “  women  wear  a 
high  thing  on  their  head,  in  the  shape  of  a  goblet,  wound  with  expensive 

1.  Nuwairi,  s.a.  700,  cf.  ibn-Taghribirdl,  op.  laud.,  VII,  op.  722,  1.  2  ff.  Qalqashandl,  Subh  al-A'shd , 
XIII,  p.  378,  1.  ult.  379,  11.  1,  3-4  ;  SuyutI,  op.  laud..  II.  p.  214,  1.  11  ff.  ;  Dozy,  op.  laud.  p.  28  ;  Tritton 
the  Caliphs  and  their  non-Muslim  Subjects,  London,  1930,  p.  123. 

2.  Kitdb  al-Aghdnl,  Biilaq  1285,  Vol.  VII,  p.  35,  1.  10  f.  With  regard  to  the  question  whether  this 
girdle  was  to  be  worn  by  the  women  of  the  People  of  the  Book  above  or  underneath  the  wrap  there  was  no 
unanimity  among  the  guardians  of  the  law,  cf.  Nuwairi  quoted  by  Dozy,  op-  laud.,  p.  28,  and  Belin, 
*  Fetoua  relatif  a  la  condition  des  Zimmis.’  Journal  Asiatique,  ser.  IV,  1.  iS,  1851 ,  p.  505  ;  a  fact  that  makes 
one  feel  that  this  little  problem  was  purely  academic  and  of  no  importance  in  everyday  sartorial  life. 

3.  Cf.  among  numerous  other  pictures:  Scholtcn,  Palestine  Illustrated,  1,  p.  142,  fig.  308  ;  Musil,  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Rwala  Bedouins,  1928,  p.  123  ;  fig.  34. 

4.  Several  Arab  chroniclers  relate  among  the  events  of  the  year  787  A.H.  a  story  of  which  the  essential 

part  is  that  a  woman  was  alleged  to  have  seen  the  Prophet  in  a  dream,  who  forbade  the  wearing  of  the 
shash,  so  e.g.,  ‘Aim,  Td'rihh  al-Badr,  s.a.  (MS.,  British  Museum,  fol.  I23r,  !.  16)  ibn  QadI  Shuhba,  adh- 
Dhail,  s.a.  Rajab  787  (MS.,  Paris,  1599,  fol.  ior,  J.  20  ff.)  quoting  ibn-Duqm3q  CjULD  I  oU 

JUJI  (Egyptian  fashion  only).  Dozy,  op.  laud.,  p.  239,  quoted  the  same  story  from  the 

Leyden  manuscript  of  ibn-Tyas,  but  in  our  printed  edition  the  whole  passage  is  omitted. 

5.  V.  Harff,  p.  106,  1.  24/5  ;  similarly  Dozy,  op.  laud.,  p.  311,  who  in  this  case  quoted  only  two  very  late 
travellers,  categorically  stated  that  the  turban  was  worn  by  men  and  never  by  women. 

6.  Bjorkman,  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam,  s.v.  turban  (p.  889). 

7.  Maqrlzl,  Suliik,  I,  p.  503,  1.  9. 

8.  Op.  laud.,  p.  201  (bottom).  Ibn  al-Hajj's  compatriot  ‘All  b.  Maimun  al-Maghribi,  in  describing  this 

headgear  used  the  same  expression:  I  J*  •  By  a  curious  slip,  Goldzih^r 

( Zeitschrift  d.  Deut.  Morgenland.  Gesellschaft,  XXVIII,  1874,  p.  320,  n.  1)  quoted  this  passage  from  'Ali 
b.  Maimun’s  Ghurbat  ul-Isldm  without  realising  that  it  is  a  paraphrase  of  a  hadith,  cf.  Muslim's  $ahih't. 
Kitdb  al-Libds,  last  but  one  bdb  (Nawawfs  commentary,  Vol.  IV,  p.  458,  explains  1 

l **-•)  Uat  j\  "-uLfc  l4.L4.laAj  j  ,  thus  adding  a  further  example  of  the  word 

*imdma  being  used  for  a  woman's  head-dress.  ■ 
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cloths  and  ornaments,”1  but  on  the  accompanying  picture  nothing  of  the 
latter  is  to  be  seen.2  In  Rajab  876  A.H.  the  Sultan  Qaytbay  published  an 
order  in  Cairp  that  no  woman  should  wear  a  crested  bonnet  (‘ isaba  muq- 
anza’a )  and  a  silken  saraqush,-1  further  that  the  “  paper  ”  of  the  'isaba 
should  be  a  third  of  an  ell  long  and  bear  the  stamp  ( khatm )  of  the  Sultan 
on  each  side.  Appropriate  orders  were  given  to  dealers  in  “  papers  of 
women,”  and  agents  of  the  then  police  inspector  ( muhtasib )  Yashbak  al- 
Jamall  went  round  the  bazaars,  and  on  finding  a  woman  wearing  either 
of  these  types  of  headgear,  they  would  beat  her  and  pillory  her  with  the 
‘isaba  hanging  down  from  her  neck.  Women  got  flurried  and  went  out 
bareheaded,  or  without  an  'isaba,  or,  much  against  their  will,  with  a  long 
‘isaba  as  ordered  by  the  Sultan,  but  they  would  wear  the  prescribed  head- 
gear  inside  their  houses.  After  a  while  things  quietened  down  and  the 
Cairene  ladies  wore  what  they  liked,  as  before.4 

Nasir  ud-dln  b.  Shibl,  in  830  appointed  police  inspector,  forbade 
women  the  wearing  of  taqiyya- caps.5  Perhaps  we  shall  not  go  wrong  in 
assuming  that  during  the  early  9th  century  of  the  Hijra  these  caps  were 
about  two-thirds  of  an  ell  high,  with  tops  shaped  like  domes  padded  with 
paper  and  trimmed  with  beaver-fur  about  an  eighth  of  an  ell  wide.6 

Their  shoes  were  identical  in  shape  with  the  light  and  fine  boots  worn 
by  men  ( khuff ).  They  were  usually  made  of  coloured  leather.7  Over 
them  was  worn  the  sarmuza,  a  kind  of  low  shoe  {na'l)  removed  when 
entering  a  house.  All  three  kinds  were  sold  in  Cairo  in  a  special  bazaar 
(suq  al-akhfdfiyiri)  founded  some  time  after  780  A.H.8  A  slipper,  worn  in 
the  street  as  well,  was  the  madas,  mentioned  occasionally  as  being  used  as 
a  weapon  when  the  populace  wanted  to  vent  their  wrath  on  a  victim  who 
fell  into  their  hands.9 

1.  Op.  laud.,  p.  106  :  want  die  vrauwen  dragen  eyn  hoych  dvnck  off  yerem  heufft  in  aller  gesteltnysse 
wie  eyn  kclick,  dat  gar  mit  koestlichen  duechen  ind  tzieraeten  vmb  wonden  is. 

2.  Op.  laud.,  p.  107.  Exactly  the  same  headgear  is  to  be  seen  on  the  picture  of  Carpaccio,  Mansuett 
and  Bellini,  but  also  without  any  ornaments. 

3.  This  is  not  the  right  place  to  discuss  fully  this  headgear  which  in  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century 
was  typical  of  Tartar  male  dress  and  later  on  became,  as  the  edict  of  Qaytbay  shows,  quite  an  ordinary 
headgear  for  Mamluk  women.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  definition  in  Burhdn-i-Qati *  to  wit,  that  the  sard- 
qiish  was  a  woman's  headgear,  or,  at  least,  a  woman's  headgear  as  well  as  a  man’s,  is  proved  to  be  correct 
against  Quatremdre  ( Sultans  Mamlouks  la,  p.  236,  n.  no)  and  Dozy,  op.  laud.,  p.  379,  n.  1. 

4.  Ibn-IySs  ed.  Kahle  and  M.  Mustafa,  III,  p.  64,  11.  8-22. 

5.  Al-AsadI,  ap.  ibn  Tulun,  Rasd'il  Tarlkhiyya ,  IV,  al-Lamdl  al-Barqiyya,  p.  63,  1.  6  ff.,  for  which 
reference  I  am  obliged  to  Prof.  J.  Sauvaget,  Paris. 

6.  This  is  the  description  of  a  tdqiyya  of  a  man,  given  by  Maqrizi,  Khitat,  II,  p.  104,  1.  n  ;  but  our  au¬ 
thor  condemns  this  fashion  as  making  men  look  like  women  :  iSj '  JLc-^1  Jc- 

*Ldl  d-Ui  i^d  JU7  J I  4.-1)  j  djjle-L  I  t 

7.  Cf.  also  v.  Harff,  op.  laud.,  p.  106  ;  but  Frescobaldi,  p.  95,  mentions  only  white  ones  ( stivaletti  bianchi ) 

8.  MaqrlzT,  op.  laud.,  II,  105,  1. 

9.  Maqrizi,  Suluk ,  I,  p.  802, 1.  13  (cf.  also  Quatrem&re,  op.  laud.,  II  b,  p.  13  and  n.  19)  ;  ibn-Taghri- 
birdl,  op.  laud.,  ed.  Cairo,  VIII,  p.  46,  1.  8.  Cf.  also  a  similar  although  earlier,  incident  in  ibn  ar-Rahib, 
ed.  Cheikho,  Beirut,  1903,  p.87,1.  11  (where  the  plural  4-J*  I  instead  of  the  more  common 

is  used). 
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In  this  connection  the  wooden  clogs  ( qabaqib )  should  be  mentioned. 
Sometimes  richly  decorated,  they  played  a  sad  role  in  the  history  of  Mam- 
luk  women — the  earliest  occasion  being  when  Queen  Shajarat  ad-Durr 
was  beaten  to  death  with  them.1 

Prostitutes  could  be  recognised  by  their  special  apparel,  the  most 
conspicuous  parts  of  which  were  apparently  red  trousers  and  a  peculiar 
kind  of  wrap,  ( mula’a ).2 

It  goes  without  saying  that  town  women  went  about  veiled.  Various 
forms  of  veils  (miqna'a,  qind‘,  niqdb )  existed,  mainly  of  the  following  types: 
(a)  a  veil  of  black,  net  covering  the  entire  face,3  (b)  like  (a)  but  leaving 
two  holes  for  the  eyes,4  ( c )  a  white  or  black  face-veil  ( burqu ')  covering 
the  face  up  to  the  eyes.5  To  appear  in  public  without  the  veil  was  a  sign 
of  great  distress.3 

Boys  and  girls  wore  clothes  of  the  same  cut  as  their  elders,  except  that 
instead  of  the  veil  the  girls  wore  small  caps  ( al-kawafi  wat-tawaqi),  for 
which  there  was  a  special  market  in  Cairo  (suq  ul-bakhaniqiyyin).1 

The  all-covering  wrap  was  no  hindrance  to  fashion.  It  developed 
nevertheless,  and  although  it  found  no  historian  of  its  own,  nor  Arab  poet, 
like  the  Persian  Mahmud  Qarl,  to  sing  its  praise,  it  angered  the  men  of  the 
law  and  the  police  inspectors,  from  whose  hand-books  we  learn  something 
about  the  trends  prevailing  in  those  days.  Muhammad  b.  Muhammad 
al-'Abdarl,  better  known  as  Ibn  al-Hajj,  who  lived  in  Egypt  during  the 
early  14th  century,  protested  against  the  clothes  of  women  being  made 
short  and  tight-fitting,  the  latter  especially  in  view  of  the  obvious  manner 
in  which  they  moulded  the  figure.8  He  complains  that  the  long  drawers 
(sarawll)  are  worn  much  below  the  waist-line  instead  of  starting  from  it, 
as  prescribed  by  the  law.9  Incidentally  we  hear  that  these  drawers  were 
mainly  worn  out  of  doors,  and  were  discarded  at  home.10 

1.  Cf.  references  mentioned  in  note  5,  p.  2,  of  this  article. 

2.  Maqrlzi,  Khifat,  II,  p.  96,  11.  15-16.  Cf.  also  Wiet,  L’ Egypt  Arabe,  p.  494. 

3.  Frescobaldi,  /.c.,  in  dealing  with  types,  (a)  and  (c)  describes  the  former  as  pertaining  to  the  nobility  ; 
“e  le  piu  nobili  portano  una  stamigna  nera  dinanzi  agli  occhi ;  "  cf.  also  v.  Harff,  op.  laud.,  p.  106  f. 
v.  Breydenbach,  l.c. 

4.  Joos  van  Ghistele,  Tvoyage,  p.  23,  cf.  Dozy,  op.  laud.,  p.  424.  To  this  kind  Dozy  applies  the  term 
niqdb. 

5.  Frescobaldi,  l.c.,  and  Mamluk  miniatures. 

6.  On  Gh§zan's  approach  to  Damascus  in  Rabf  II,  699  A. FI.,  women  left  their  houses  unveiled  (Zetter- 
steen,  Bietrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  Mamlukensultane,  p.  59,  1.  12  ;  Yunini,  s.a.,  MS.  Topkapu  Saray  Muzesi, , 
no.  2907  E.,  Vol.  II,  fol.  I54r  hot.);  when  the  QalS'unid  princes  Hajj  and  Husain  were  suspected  of  revolt 
and  summoned  to  their  brother,  the  Sultan  al-Malik  al-Kimil  Sha'ban,  their  mothers  appealed  on  their 
behalf,  appearing  unveiled  (ibn-Duqmaq,  al-Jauhar  ath-Thamm,  MS.  Istanbul,  As'ad  Eff.  2243,  fol*  72r) 
and  often  elsewhere. 

7.  Maqrlzi,  op.  laud.,  supra,  II,  p.  104,  1.  3. 

8.  Op.  laud.,  I,  p.  200,  1.  penult,  p.  201, 1.  2. 

9.  Op.  laud.,  p.  201,  1.  6  f. 

10.  Op.  laud,,  11,  1.  17  f. 
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It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  these  garments  were  either  simple 
or  cheap.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  words  of  MaqrizI,  who  as  inspector  of 
police  ( muhtqsib )  was  in  charge  of  the  morals  of  Cairene  women  and 
therefore  well  informed,  there  was  a  growing  tendency  to  luxury.  Where¬ 
as  under  the  Bahrl  Mamluks,  only  Sultans  and  their  wives  and  the  most 
important  amirs  used  to  wear  costly  furs,  under  the  Circassians,  even  the 
soldiers,  scribes,  and  common  people,  and  every  woman  of  the  upper 
classes  wore  imported  furs.1  Similarly,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  general 
dearth  of  precious  metal  in  the  country  and  the  wearing  of  gold  and  silver 
dresses  had  to  be  abandoned,  they  wore  caps  ( tawaqi )  luxuriously  orna¬ 
mented  with  gold  and  silver.2  Sumptuary  laws  were  passed  time  and 
again,  like  those  of  Manjak  mentioned  above,  who  forbade  shoemakers  to 
make  expensive  shoes  ( al-akhfaf  al-rnuthammana )  and  announced  in  the 
bazaars  that  whoever  sold  silk  izdrs,  will  have  his  property  confiscated  by 
the  Sultan — but  with  only  ephemeral  results.3 

We  are  indebted  to  MaqrizI  for  a  few  details  about  these  excessive 
prices,  e.g.,  that  about  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  A.H.  a  chemise  called 
bahtala  was  sold  for  1,000  dirhams  and  more,  a  wrap  ( izar )  went  as  high  as 
1,000  dirhams,  shoes  or  boots  ( al-khuff  wa  ssarmuza)  might  cost  ioo  to 
500  dirhams  a  pair,4  and  a  particularly  fine  pair  of  drawers  (sarawll) 
of  the  wife  of  the  Amir  Aqbugha  ‘Abd  ul-Wahid  200,000  dirhams  or 
approximately  10,000  dinars.5  But  the  most  striking  example  of  extra¬ 
vagance  in  women’s  dress  is  the  story  of  a  wife  of  the  Sultan  Barsbay  who 
managed  to  spend  30,000  dinars  on  a  single  dress,  made  for  the  circum¬ 
cision  of  her  son  and  Barsbay ’s  successor,  al-Malik  al-‘AzIz  Yusuf.  What 
a  pity  that  the  sole  record  of  its  splendour  is  the  angry  outburst  of  a 
faqih  !6 


L.  A.  Mayer. 


1.  MaqrizI,  op.  laud.,  11,  103,  I.  31  ff. 

2.  Op.  laud.,  II,  104,  I.  15  f. 

3.  Op.  laud.,  II,  322,  1.  28  f. 

4.  Op.  laud.,  II,  322,  I.  25  ff. 

5.  Op.  laud.,  II,  384,  1.  34. 

6.  Ibn-Taghrlbirdi,  op.  laud.,  VI,  p.  739.  11,  2-5  ;  Wiet,  ‘  L  *  Historian  Abu'l-Mahasin  '  (in  Bulletin 
dr  rinstJtut  d’ Egypt e,  t.  XII,  929-30,  p.  100). 
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ok- 

oV*  :  “  Lost  to  view  or  memory,  forgotten.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1770). 

ijljl  ;  JuU  Jo  jJu  jO" 

He  thus  gave  answer,  “  Whoever  leaves  a  son  to  succeed  him  in  the 
world  is  not  lost  to  memory.” 

[Nushirvan’s  answer  to  one  of  the  questions  of  a  MubidJ. 

0V0J  - (Sh.  N„  III,  1408). 

Jjyj  _l3  d—  « y  L «.  j  1  l  ~  ,G  |  o  I  jb 

O  J  1  k  .  a,+£  i_J  tp*.  .  j;  j  l  a  lj  j\  Jj 

Whomever  (fortune)  wills  to  exalt,  him  also  it  consigns  to  the  gloomy 
earth  (at  last). 

Naught  but  his  name  remains  in  the  world  ;  all  his  toil  is  with  him 
lost  to  view. 

[From  the  records  of  Ardashlr-e  BabakanJ. 


'-'V 

o-CU  j-CI  ;  "To  be  disregarded  or  ignored.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1928). 

c-if-  1 S  je  jo  Jt-j*  j j~~*~  jlJjt(-» 

*•*  OL'i—4  jl  O J _y~  y  _jj'  jj_)  U' 

The  world-possessor,  Khusrau,  said  to  Mausil,  "  How  should  your 
toil  and  trouble  be  ignored  ? 
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I  will  endeavour  to  improve  your  fortunes  ;  to  make  your  fame  excel 
that  of  the  great.” 

cr^ir  ■  “  To  disregard  or  ignore.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  i960). 

3  L  *S~ 

He  thus  gave  answer,  “  He  has  not  obeyed  my  command  and  has 
disregarded  fealty  to  me.” 

- “  To  nullify.”  (Sh.  N.,  I,  415). 

*  1  ■  ^ 1  **  <u  |  wL.  ^ 

d  3  c*4jt f  *  *‘>^J  C^*4**^  ^  1 

(But)  if  Afrasiyab  by  breaking  faith  shall  nullify  the  words  he  has 
spoken, 

No  more  are  we  yet  tired  of  making  war — in  place  will  (then)  be  sword 
and  lion's  claws. 


(A.  nahib) :  “  Plundering.” 
v=r  (P-  nihlb  ;  archaic,  niheb)  :  “  Fear.” 

[Steingass  confuses  nahib  and  nihlb  (niheb)  together,  and  marks  them 
both  as  corrupt  Arabic]. 

jC  :  “  Remonstrance.”  (M.,  II,  462). 

cj 3  is tj  oij-*cS's”  (j|  J  -C>To3_j^ 

jU  ^jklj  j  jU  j  1  ^ 

The  caller  to  prayer  came,  and  an  expression  escaped  one  of  them : 
he  said,  “  O  crier,  have  you  called  to  prayer  ?  Is  it  time  ?” 

Another  of  the  Indians  said  in  remonstrance,  “  See  now  !  You  have 
spoken,  and  your  prayer  has  become  invalid.” 

- “  Eager  desire.”  (M.,  II,  427). 

jU  Ij  ol  0 1  jlC  j  a\  jOU 

He  answered,  “  I  give  you  the  sigh  and  accept  the  prayers.”  The 
other  took  that  sigh  with  all  eager  desire. 

E — 9 
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- A  “  humble  and  regretful  attitude.”  (M.,  II,  427). 

0T  ijtj*-  Jp'  J  jtc*  y>  jU  J  t>?C-  OT 

(But)  that  disappointment  and  pain  would  have  been  as  hundred 
prayers  : — how  (indeed)  can  prayer  and  the  fire  of  that  humble  and 
regretful  attitude  (before  God)  be  compared  ? 

[The  story  is  of  one  who  has  missed  the  prayers  and  exchanges  his  sigh 
of  regret  for  the  prayers  of  another  who  has  been  in  time  for  them], 

Jy  :  “  In  future.”  (Passim). 
y  (archaic,  nest,  not  nlst). 

jCj 

:  “  To  set  right.”  (Sh.  N.,  I,  461). 

o'*  ci— it;  y  ^  &  Oi'  Jb  *'-** 

T  (jj  b!j  b  lo 

Tell  me  all  the  secrets  of  this  affair,  and  then  I  will  find  a  remedy 
for  your  troubles. 

I  will  come  and  set  all  things  right ;  I  will  render  the  king  innoccuous. 

[Siyavash  is  sympathising  with  Garsivaz,  Afrasiyab’s  brother,  in  his 
supposed  trouble]. 


J 

:  “  A  dream.” 

J  (va  ilia)  :  "  Nay,  indeed.”  (D.  Sh.,  p.  171). 

1(jT  jl  j  ^  f  tLL. 

•  j >>ji  c~*~J  oL»l  yj.l  0S' y  j  > ^  a5~ sy 

Am  I  the  Sultanas  cash-keeper  and  treasurer  as  regards  this  gold  that 
I  should  be  responsible  in  the  auditing  ?  Nay,  indeed ;  he  has  bestowed 
bounty  on  me,  who  was  only  one  person,  and  I  have  distributed  this 
bounty  among  a  thousand  persons. 

Ofy'  Ij  :  "  To  point  out.”  (M.,  235-6). 


9* 
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The  slain  man  sprang  up,  and  told  the  secret  ;  he  pointed  out  the 
blood-thirsty  set. 

[Cf.  the  Qur’an,  II,  67-8J. 

•y-J  pi.  of  (vajh). 

:  “  Means,”  or  “  money  ”  (for  expenses).  (M.,  II,  486). 

J  Aaa  v-jyiJI  Ij  aJJI  j 

(The  sage)  exclaimed,  "  By  Allah,  O  Arab  chief,  in  my  possessions 
there  is  not  money  for  the  expenses  of  the  night’s  food. 

(vajh)  :  “  Means  ”  (of  using  or  profiting  by).  (M.,  II,  80). 

jl  i oL  j  oT  Lj 

d-"-***"  ^  jS  ^  '■**.* 

How  many  a  person,  like  that  furious  lion,  has  left  the  world  without 
having  eaten  his  prey  ! 

His  allotted  portion  is  not  (even)  a  straw,  and  his  cupidity  is  like  a 
mountain  :  he  has  acquired  means,  (but)  he  has  no  means  (of  using  or 
profiting  by  them). 

:  “  Ill-breeding,  uncouthness.”  (M.,  II,  390). 

-Co  L*  _y*  *  j*l  jy~  J 1  C-  j  L.  ^-U 

To  praise  one  who  is  present  is  ill-breeding,  so  for  (reason)  I  use  the 
name  of  Moses,  whilst  having  the  intention  (of  praising  you). 

[ i.e .,  of  praising  Muhammad,  whom  the  author  now  proceeds  to  address 
directly]. 

- “  Ill-feeling,  animosity.”  (Ch.  M.,  p.  164). 


j  djy**  dUIji.  jl  Ij  _j|  (jLL.  .uj  ^  yju  rrr 

^3 -Cj  j  .sd  j  3 


In  the  year  944  the  Amir  Nuh  b.  Nasr  b.  Ahmad  the  Samanide  divested 
him  of  the  government  of  Khurasan  ;  and  for  this  reason  some  ill-feeling 
was  set  up  between  Abu- ‘All  and  the  Amir  Nuh,  which  was  gradually 
confirmed. 

[The  deposed  governor,  Abu-'Ali  of  the  house  of  Muhtaj,  was  heredit¬ 
ary  ruler  of  Chaghaniyan  in  Transoxiana]. 
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- “  Dullness,  apathy.”  (H.  P.,  p.  108). 

b  l£}&. rj  J  li 

As  long  as  king  (Bahram)  is  so  apathetic  and  idle,  he  will  have  no 
trouble  with  any  one. 

(for  **£\j  )  :  “  And  indeed,  for  indeed.”  (Passim). 

(archaic  vureb). 

j*  :  “  Obliquely.”  (M.,  II,  291). 

y.  (Sti  0_>»-  (•■*»  'jAlU  j  qj  Oj*  [•>£ 

One  step  like  the  castle  straight  along ;  one  step  taken  obliquely  like 
the  bishop. 

(“  Varegh,”  not  “Varigh.”  Rhymes  with  [archaic]  "  megh”): 
“  Name  of  a  place  in  Rum.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1910). 

Then  from  that  monastery  like  lightning  flashing  from  the  cloud  he 
went  on  to  the  city  of  Varegh. 


(vasl). 

OA*  tkJ  (with  )  :  “  To  be  grafted  ”  (on  to).  (M.,  II,' 418). 

Jr*  ^J~*  l  jj  J*>l  J  w—l  Oj  _y‘  jvi 

Your  germ  and  root  were  bad,  and  you  have  not  been  grafted  on  to 
an  excellent  tree. 


cJu*?  J 

j>  1/  cXej  (  with  ^  )  :  ”  To  be  grafted  ”  (on  to).  (M.,  II,  418). 

-bj  I^J*^  ol  -U5  b  jl  gi!)  ^Li 

If  a  bitter  branch  be  grafted  on  to  a  sweet  (branch),  that  sweetness 
will  have  an  effect  upon  its  nature. 

?fj  (vad‘). 

u?*-)  (vad‘I) :  ”  Literal,  definitional  ”  (meaning  of  a  word).  (Garein 
de  Tassy  :  La  Philosophie  religieuse  d’apres  le  Mantiqu  t-Tair). 
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:  “  Kindness."  (M.,  II,  309). 

y  _y  !_g\  b  J  tffl 

O,  you  from  whom  the  heavens  derive  purity  and  delight  ?  O,  you 
whose  harshness  is  better  than  the  kindness  (of  others)  ! 

[An  address  to  Muhammad], 

(with  b  )  :  To  bring  kindness  to  bear  ”  (upon).  (M.,  Ill, 

70). 

li  J  L£  ^  j*  \Ji*9  j\  f  y.  j  1 

From  worry  He  makes  calmness  and  peace  arise  ;  He  brings  kindness 
to  bear  upon  your  acts  of  harshness. 

* 

[The  T.  Com.  interprets  this  “  kindness  "  from  the  text, 

^  U.  “  Those  whose  sins  God  changes  to  good  acts.”  (Qur’an, 

XXV,  70).] 

r*j 

:  Psychologically  signifies  “  Conception.” 

:  ”  Conceptual,  ideal.” 


* 

lSj*  (Hire,  not  Hirl)  :  “  Herat.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1816). 

j*  y  y.  iSj*  ^  j  ts^J1  A 

You  will  return  from  the  plain  of  Herat  in  such  wise  that  every  chief 
will  weep  for  you. 

[There  are  other  examples  of  the  “  majhul  ”  rhyming  in  Sh.  N.,  IV, 
1817  &  1818  and  in  Ch.  M.,  p.  127]. 

(hazl)  :  “  Trifling.”  (M.,  II,  458). 

j V . ‘‘  .  L>  I  ^  ej  Lc  tl*  ^ ^  b  * " 

My  sins  have  become  altogether  acts  of  piety — thanks  (be  to  God)  ! 
Trifling  has  disappeared,  and  earnestness  has  become  established — thanks 
(be  to  God) ! 
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cu  y> 

c^_yA  ;  “  To  meet  with  defeat,  to  be  routed.”  (§h.  N.,  IV, 

1825). 

<  L««i  'mii-f  ^  1  >Xi  qLm  i*«  C*"^  «A*«  L»j  1  J I 

The  eyes  of  king  Sava  were  full  of  tears  as  he  wondered  why  (his)  army 
had  met  with  defeat. 

r*  :  “  Only.”  (M.,  II,  361). 

LaJ  jJJic-  l  ...'-a >  l*aj  jjjl 

Only  a  decree  (of  God)  can  remedy  this  decree — the  intellect  of  men 
(indeed)  is  utterly  bewildered  at  God’s  decrees. 

[i.e.,  it  is  only  God  who  can  remedy  one  decree  of  His  by  another]. 

iS  U|^>  (as  .0'  ol*  or  *S  dd*»A  )  :  “  Such  as.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1861). 

5 Li  fj  _y  k  Ulji  A  ^j-2  j\  _y  j  Lr* 

I  am  a  prisoner  in  bounds,  a  fellow-citizen  of  yours,  in  nature  such  as 
you  yourself  well  know. 

If  you  petition  the  king  for  me,  I  will  accompany  you  with  alacrity 
on  this  campaign. 


t>ib  (with  ^y~  in  H.P.,  p.  74) :  “  To  set  one’s  mind  earnestly  ” 
(upon). 

•ut  (_$-*  j  (}*  dL  jKj  jjjl  j* 

*  "•  •  '  ^  Ij  j  b.  '  ■  ■  3  hLi  i  jy~—  t 

Whoever  wishes  for  this  beauteous  one,  must  have  not  only  one  but 
thousand  lines  ; 

Must  set  his  mind  earnestly  upon  the  road,  and  must  observe  four 
conditions. 

ir^ *  (with  J-5  in  M.,  II,  238) :  “  To  set  one’s  mind  earnestly  ” 
(too  or  upon).  (See  pp.  236,  238). 

10* 
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Sr*  3  ^  0^>  c—>  1^*.  I  J  I  ^  I j  ^  ^ 5** 


££~*i  u^.J)  1  jya  >»  J  1 

To  every  question  of  the  Shaikh  he  gave  an  answer, — good  and  just 
like  the  answers  of  Khidar. 

The  Faqir  also  inherited  from  Khidar,  and  he  set  his  mind  earnestly 
to  answering  the  Shaikh. 

(with  ^  )  :  "In  communion,  associated  ”  (with).  (M.,  II,  66). 

•U2  j  j ji-t  o*b  tjlj  <X£  jy~£  Li  j  j5  i  \y  O y* 

I  ifc  Lj  (^1  1  b  lj  .  yij  i 

Since  you  have  the  privilege  and  custom  of  praise  and  prayer,  your 
heart  has  become  deluded  by  pride  on  account  of  that  prayer. 

You  have  considered  yourself  in  communion  with  God — How  many 
a  one  falls  apart  (from  Him)  through  this  opinion  ! 

CTO* 

oLib  j^y.  “  T0  take  heed,  to  bear  in  mind.”  (M.  II,  55). 
y  ui-5  [w**  J  JS"  tjl  j y  y  j  o~~».  jji 

J*A  *-Z?  *y-  <Ss~  -i'jr  jb  Jiy  ^  J>?-  y  dy 

The  origin  of  malice  is  hell,  and  your  malice  is  a  part  of  that  whole, 
and  an  enemy  to  your  religion. 

If  you  are  a  part  of  hell,  then  bear  in  mind  (that)  the  part  settles 
towards  its  whole. 

- “To  pay  attention  to,  to  observe.”  (M.,  II,  505). 

j  L  I  ^  ^  |j  ~~  I  o  <*1  umS  O  ^ 

One  (of  the  Shaikh’s  disciples)  said  to  him,  "  Observe  propriety  ;  so 
evil  a  thought  of  the  great  is  no  small  matter.” 

["Said  to  him  ;”  i.e.,  to  the  person  who  had  vilified  the  Shaikh]. 

- "  To  have  or  retain  life,  to  live.”  (Sh.  N.,  Ill,  1461). 

lj  «Aj  Jjj  lj  c. ■ 1  jf  1  ^y y^  ^ ^  lx  lj  tjl Jj 

I  will  not  let  the  wicked  live  if  they  aim  at  persistence  in  wickedness. 

[From  words  of  Yazdagird  I,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne]. 
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Li 


(In  Persian  pronounced  by  “  imala,”  “  ye  ”) :  “  The  name  of  the 
letter  <£  (y).  It  is  described  in  ‘  fixing  the  right  spelling’  as  ^ 
“  the  last  of  the  letter.”  (Ch.  M.,  p.  194). 


aXA  Ia  jljjl  Ia  Jju  e.1  j}\^0  J  i* aLJI  J  ftLJI 

o—l <_J t3j  _ ci  j _jiCj y_j  jiJI  Ik  ^  o y>G  j-.  1$j  ijli  pj  r_j (Jl  >L»xJI 


BairunI,  with  “  fatha  ”  of  the  “  b,”  and  “  sukun  ”  of  the  “  y  ”  the  last 
of  the  letters,  and  “  damma  ”  of  the  “  r  ”  after  which  “  w,”  and  finally 
“n”:  a  word  relating  to  the  outskirts  of  Khawarazm  (bairun,  the  A.  form 
of  the  P.  berun) ;  from  which  a  person  belonging  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  not  to  the  town  itself,  is  called  “  a  person  of  the  outskirts,’ 
(beruni).” 

An  explanation  of  the  name  “  Beruni,”  given  to  the  chronologer 
and  astronomer  Abu-Raihan. 


“  Ai  ”  in  Arabic  represent  the  Persian  archaic  “  e  ”]. 

In  the  2nd  person,  sing,  of  the  past  conditional ;  there  should  be 
two  “  yes  ”  although  the  grammar  ignores  this.  Many  examples  occur, 
of  which  the  following  is  one.  (M.,  II,  140). 

jA ^  Uj'.}  xL»».  j  j  j 


Thou  wouldst  have  said  there  was  a  sea  in  his  mind,  (jand  that)  the 
whole  sea  was  eloquent  pearls. 

[“  Thou  wouldst  have  said,”  i jr&  (guftiyl),  is  in  T.  Com.,  contramet, 
given  as  (gufti’l)]. 

The  conditional  "  ya  ”  may  also  be  suffixed  to  the  third  person  of 
the  present  (a’aist). 

An  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  preceding  quotation  in  the  word  ci-1 
(astl),  at  the  end  of  each  hemistich. 


6-uT  iU  :  “  To  be  mindful  of,  to  be  thinking  of.”  (Sh.  N.,  II,  527). 

^  1 |jj  icwf  xf j  *  "i  cJ  ^ 

&S  j  j>a  oXjT  jL  jl  j*a  Oyy  ji 

Make  your  mind  easy  now  as  to  your  oath  :  pierce  his  ear  with  your 
dagger. 
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When  his  blood  drops  on  the  ground  from  your  dagger,  you  may  be 
mindful  of  kindness  as  well  as  of  hostility. 

[See  note’  under  yyS  j 

iij  ;  “  To  recall e.g.,  “  to  recall  oneself  to  a  person’s  mind.” 
b  (L.A.,  II,  4). 


Jjb  £  2  L)  J I  ji  \j  («li~J  J  ^  (jJ  I  ^  I  ^  t  *X*£-  I  c-5Cj 

He  wrote  these  two  distichs  (and  sent  them)  _  to  Abu- ‘Abdullah 
Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  JahanI,  recalling  himself  to  his  mind. 

[The  poet  was  Shahid  of  Balkh]. 

o*/' (with  accus.,  j1  or  y  of  the  thing  and  **  of  the  person): 
“  To  speak  ”  (of  to  a  person),  “  to  mention  ”  (to).  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1902,  and 
1840)  (with  y)  : 

°b  Ja  ■V  tj\j!  J  J 

y  .sU  ij?.y  Cx*  ^ b  jd  J 

And  if  you  really  mean  what  you  say,  and  seek  not  the  path  of  falseness 
in  your  heart, 

Free  my  two  feet  from  fetters,  and  speak  of  this  (matter)  to  Khusrau 
(Parviz)  at  once. 

— (with  accufe.) 

The  two  bales  of  striped  cloth  of  Yaman  he  put  aside  ;  nor  did  he 
mention  at  all  in  the  list  the  two  pairs  of  boots. 

[Bahram-e  Chubin  in  sending  treasure  and  booty  to  king  Hurmuzd 
reserves  some  for  himself. 

The  boots,  by  the  way,  are  richly  adorned  with  jewels]. 

- “  To  speak,  to  utter,  to  express,”  (e.g.,  thanks,  ).  (M.,  II,  437). 

i iLi  lj  j.‘  d)l 

(The  Prophet)  expressed  thanks  to  that  company ;  he  rejoiced  the 
messengers  by  acquiescence. 

[“  That  Company' ;  ”  i.e.,  those  who  were  setting  up  another  mosque 
in  order  to  produce  dissension]. 
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- with  ‘t**^  (ba-laqab-e)  means  “  to  give  the  title  of,  to 

entitle.”  (L.  A.,  I,  325). 

Jj\  tijj' ^  ilj  ^Jl  Ij  jjc-  j  Jy  y-  oL'D^c-  jl  iSj  Oj*-  J 

#  Al I  Aj  j  jl  I  A^J 


And  since  (Nasiru’d-Din  Qabhaja)  was  a  slave  of  one  of  the  kings 
of  Ghor,  and  they  gave  the  title  of  "  Co-partner  of  the  Khalif  ”  to  the 

Sultans  of  Ghor,  he  (also)  has  been  designated  “  his  co-partner.” 

:  “  An  inscription  to  serve  as  a  memorial  of  existing  conditions.” 
(Sh.  N.,  IV,  19x6). 

JJ  c Sjt-  jb'>-  byS'  -Xf-t 

J  Bjjj  O'j  («e'>  0*“  Ot*’’" 3’  O'*  iX)1"  ^ 

I  would  now  have  a  stable  agreement,  with  a  fitting  seal  bearing  a 
memorial  inscription. 

That  henceforth  we  speak  no  more  of  vengeance  due  for  (the  death  of) 
Iraj — (that  we  speak  not)  of  those  ancient  times. 

- “A  thought  significant  of  a  person's  mind,  a  natural  thought.” 

(Sh.  N.,  IV,  2036)  . 

Jy  y  jtT jy*l  Jy  y  jl  4j 

The  words  were  not  of  your  own  natural  thought,  but  rather  the 
prompting  of  your  adviser. 

(with  xj  ).  “To  aim”  (at),  ‘‘to  wish”  (for),  ‘‘to  think” 
(of).  (Sh.  N.,  II,  515). 

Jj LJ  J  <_jLJ ji I  Jo L)  yj I 

akv4 1  1)  ^ (J  I*  J  I  tJ  A.fl  **t  J  I  ^  Aj  Lo 

Afrasiyab  will  get  acquainted  with  this  (if  we  delay)  ; — he  will  not 
look  at  food  or  think  of  sleep  ; 

He  will  come  like  the  White  Demon,  and  our  hearts  must  (then)  despair 
of  sweet  life. 

c£>k  (idiomatic) :  ‘‘To  find,  to  think  of,  to  appreciate  the  effect 
of.”  (Sh.  N.,  II,  502). 

( j“yJ~ *$L  A~u/ jO***  J  J 

The  most  excellent  Tus  asked  Rustam,  “  What  did  the  elephant  think 
of  the  shock  of  the  onager’s  rush  ?” 
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[By  the  “  elephant  ”  Rustam  is  meant J. 

• 

jxfJji  Jb  :  “  To  get  big  and  strong.”  (Sh.  N.,  Ill,  1464). 

Jb  xfl  ^7^+*'  "A*-*  J iAmImi 1 a 

J  {j* 1  1  ^  J  Ij  «Aj  J  ^ 

They  kept  him  thus  for  four  years.  When  he  had  had  milk  in  abund¬ 
ance  and  had  got  big  and  strong, 

He  was  with  difficulty  weaned ;  they  kept  him  (still)  indulgently  on 
the  breast. 

[The  text  has  jV  s-  st  which,  I  think,  is  a  mistake]. 

o*jjl  j  Jb  ;  “To  display  one’s  power,  to  make  a  parade.”  (Cf. 

).  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  2054). 

JL  jj  ji  ys  (jLj  ^Abi  A 

(Jb  oJjjTji  J  «-UjT  ji  jL.C~i«-£  £yo.  jt  A; 

He  said,  “  To  be  a  king  for  a  (short)  while,  to  sit  joyful  on  a  golden 
throne 

» 

Is  better  for  you  than  to  be  a  subject  for  sixty,  heaping  up  treasure 
and  making  a  parade.” 

t>£>  :  "Alone,  by  oneself.”  (Sh.  N.,  I,  398). 

iSjJ  X»Lj 

Ij  I  Ij  I  j,,V  -»■  -f  -I-—  rtolflfc  ^  <>  J 

A  man  (then)  came,  an  ardent  warrior,  who  turned  his  face  towards 
this  numerous  army  ; 

As  though  just  risen  from  a  drunken  state,  he,  by  himself,  prepared 
to  battle  with  it. 

[The  "  warrior,”  was  Rustam.  The  “  drunken  stale  ”  is  that  of  him 
who  by  drinking  becomes  "  ready  to  take  lions  ”]. 

- “  as  one  body,”  (Sh.  N.,  II,  500). 
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«L*I  jJjl  jlJui  U  w— CX'J^* 

^  dt^j  L.  l  y*  «Ai  Lc  1— LT'^i  «L  J  ^  |  ^  ■ 

Thus  spoke  Afrasiyab  to  the  army,  “  Our  wakeful  fortune  has  now 
gone  to  sleep. 

If  as  one  body  you  show  slackness  in  the  fight,  I  shall  no  longer  have 
reason  for  delay.” 

:  “  As  one  body.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV,  1817). 

He  placed  the  left  wing  and  the  right  in  order — the  army  one  in  heart 
and  as  one  body. 


yf* 

o*J>  J3}  Jf±  (with  b  of  one  and  b  of  the  other) :  “  To  take  one  for 
another.”  (Ch.  M.,  pp.  172-3). 

( o  A  1  —  o  n  ^  Aj  I  <5!  0 ULj  lij  U  Ij  J I  c-  t*cyaJ}J \  ^ j  I  (J liCo  I  j  I 

,  ‘.|‘|  »*.  ‘  “  I  7C-^  l  [3  I  3  ^  ^  c.  1  L  )  Lfcv  \  4>l  L  ^  Llfl'.L  4U  J  I 

Many  (of  the  biographers) — among  them  (the  author  of)  the  Maj- 
ma  ul-Fusaha — have  taken  him  for  Tughanshah  b.  Mu’aiyad  Ay  Aba 
(1173-85),  who  after  Sultan  Sanjar  gained  predominance  over  Khurasan. 
This,  however,  is  evidently  erroneous. 

[The  person  taken  for  Tughanshah  b.  Mu’aiyad  was  Tughanshah  b. 
Alp  Arslan  the  Saljuquide,  who  during  his  father’s  sovereignty  was  gover¬ 
nor  of  Khurasan] . 

i/b  (archaic,  “  yake  ”)  :  “Just,  a  little.”  (M.,  II,  131). 

*  t  j  *'•  y  1  4-—- L»  o  U3 1  j  —  *  >.  ^  1  Cjj  b" 

Ol  j!  °Ww'  ^ 3^  ^  <l)bj  ^  j  I  ^  (j^?.  3^ 

If  a  bleacher  be  angry  with  the  sun  ;  if  a  fish  be  angry  with  the  water  ; 
— -just  see  whom  (that  anger)  injures,  who  at  last  is  ill-starred  through  it. 

C.  E.  Wilson. 


( Concluded ). 
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I 

A  Sketch  of  the  Idea  of  Education  in  Islam 


THE  importance  of  education  in  any  civilization  needs  no  emphasis.  Although 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  material  concerning  Muslim  education  in  the  past,  yet  it  has  not 
so  far  received  the  appreciation  it  deserves.  Since  the  publication  of  Zarnuji’s  treatise 
on  the  education  of  the  student  *ILj  ,  orientalists  have  begun  to 

realise  the  value  of  Muslim  principles  of  education.  A  number  of  scholars  of  East  and 
West  have  edited  classical  works,  written  dissertations,  and  read  papers  on  the  Muslim 
theory  and  practice  of  education.  The  question  of  Muslim  education  in  India  which 
brought  about  a  controversy  between  Hindus  and  Muslims  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the 
Indian  scholars,  and  they  have  published  some  useful  works  on  this  subject  both  in 
Urdu  and  English  languages.  The  present  article  comes  under  the  same  category. 
It  points  out  a  particular  feature  of  Islamic  concept  of  education.  The  existing  educa¬ 
tional  systems  of  the  world  may  be  classed  as  utilitarian  from  a  purely  materialistic 
point  of  view  ;  but  the  Islamic  system  aims  at  cultivating  the  mind  with  a  view  to  em¬ 
ploy  all  its  faculties  in  the  holy  service  of  God.  This  method  of  education  from  Islamic 
point  of  view  demands  a  much  more  thorough  study  than  what  has  been  presented  here. 
Although  this  article  like  its  predecessors  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  yet  we  publish  it  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  stimulate  the  activities  of  other  workers  in  this  field  of  research 
and  help  them  to  throw  further  light  on  the  subject. 

Ed.,  I.  C. 


THE  problem  of  education  remains  still  unsolved,  at  least  in  this 
country,  ‘though  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  ruler  and  ruled  alike 
for  a  considerable  time  now.  The  practical  result  of  the  system  of 
education  evolved  by  the  government  of  this  country,  when  all  is  said, 
remains,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  can  judge  best,  highly 
unsatisfactory.  The  newly  established  provincial  governments  are  trying 
to  solve  the  problem  of  education  in  their  own  peculiar  ways.  We  are, 
however,  not  concerned  here  with  provinces  or  countries.  We  intend  to 
discuss  the  problem  from  a  general  point  of  view,  that  is,  to  consider 
education  as  a  human  problem,  or  a  thing  indispensable  to  man’s  sucess  as 
man,  irrespective  of  caste,  creed,  race,  and  language. 

The  general  view  of  education  held  by  the  government,  at  any  rate 
in  practice  if  not  in  theory,  seems  to  be  that  education  is  a  means  of 
producing  a  special  class  of  labourers  who  may  be  exploited  to  run  the 
machinery  of  government.  Such  a  view,  besides  being  a  narrow  one, 
cannot  conduce  to  general  contentedness  or  satisfaction,  as  naturally 
everyone  so  produced  will  look  to  government  to  give  him  employment. 
And  as  the  number  multiplies,  the  government  is  likely  to  be  hard  put  to  it 
in  the  long  run.  Nor  would  the  so-called  technical  education  and  coaching 
for  various  professions  and  crafts  help  the  government  out  of  the  tangle 
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so  long  as  the  general  trend  of  education  remains,  as  it  is,  directed  to 
developing  the  spirit  of  self-aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  the  nobler 
traits  of  human  character.  In  the  ruthless  competition  that  results,  the 
lucrative  positions  under  government  are  held  fast  by  those  who,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  happen  to  get  them  in  their  clutches.  They  take  care  that 
nothing  substantial  leaks  out  to  others,  and  these,  if  they  do  succeed  in 
ousting  the  former  incumbents,  will  in  their  turn  heed  none  but  them¬ 
selves.  Thus  education  becomes  the  means  of  perpetuating  a  frenzied 
seesaw  between  the  two  groups,  the  fortunate  and  the  unfortunate  of  the 
educated  members  of  society,  while  the  rest  are  allowed  to  shift  as  they 
can  on  the  principle  of  laissez-faire  and  under  the  sway  of  unbridled  passions. 

The  correct  view  of  education,  however,  seems  to  be  that  so  far  as  man 
is  concerned,  education  is  a  natural  necessity,  and  so  nature  has  provided 
for  every  human  being  sufficient  means  of  becoming  educated.  This 
means  consists  in  the  simultaneous  and  proportionate  working  of  percep¬ 
tion,  interest,  thought,  and  will.  A  man  placed  under  circumstances  that 
help  him  in  free  exercise  of  the  above  faculties  of  his  mind,  without  having 
to  encounter  any  obstacle  or  hindrance  from  outside,  will  be  automatically 
educated  on  the  right  lines.  But  obstacles  there  must  be.  These  obstacles 
present  themselves  mostly  in  the  form  of  either  active  influences  or  passive 
impressions  of  an  unfavourable  kind.  The  utility  of  any  given  educational 
system  will,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  succeeds  in 
preventing  obstacles  and  removing  parasitical  growths. 

Education,  thus,  is  the  natural  process  of  mind  development  which 
obviously  starts  with  the  first  act  of  perceiving  that  sets  the  machinery  of 
the  mind  in  motion,  and  is  carried  on  so  long  as  the  power  of  perceiving 
works.  This  process  is  profoundly  modified  by  the  effect  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,  whether  natural  or  artificial.  The  latter  may  mend  or  mar  the  natural 
process.  At  any  rate,  it  gives  a  definite  shape  to  the  activities  of  mind, 
which  may  not  be  natural.  Of  these  environments,  society  is  by  far  the 
most  potent  factor. 

It  is  at  the  faculties  of  mind  that  education  should  primarily  aim.  But, 
although  we  may  conceive  of  these  faculties  as  separate  entities,  they 
cannot  be  separated  from  one  another  in  the  actual  working  of  mind. 
The  mind  is  a  complex  whole,  and  when  it  acts,  all  of  its  powers,  more  or 
less,  come  into  play  at  once.  They  are  developed  by  exercise,  repeated 
employment,  that  is,  and  when  they  are  sufficiently  developed  and  organised, 
man  may  be  called  educated,  which  means  that  he  has  formed  some  fixed 
habits  of  employing  the  powers  of  his  mind.  If  the  process  of  habit¬ 
forming  takes  the  right  line,  the  result  will  be  good  habits,  but  if,  through 
some  uncongenial  influences,  it  takes  a  wrong  turn,  the  habits  formed  will 
be  of  the  opposite  nature. 

Subtle  metaphysical  discussions  need  not  detain  us  here  from  our 
main  object.  We  are  not  here  pursuing  an  investigation  of  the  real  nature  of 
mind  and  soul .  These  subjects  have  been  under  discussion  among  metaphy- 
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sicians  and  psychologists  for  a  considerable  time,  and  are  still  eagerly 
pursued  by  the  experts  who  have  time  and  money  to  spare  for  the  purpose. 
Our  object  here  is  simply  to  discuss  how  mind,  which  has  the  final  say  in 
the  matter  of  man’s  conduct,  can  be  trained  so  as  to  guide  man  to  form 
correct  habits.  Correct  habits  cannot  be  formed  unless  those  factors  of 
mind  that  are  summed  up  under  the  term  feeling  are  taken  care  of  properly. 
It  is  almost  a  truism  now  that  we  should  be  able  to  direct  our  attentions 
and  interests,  our  desires  and  aspirations,  our  hopes  and  fears,  our, 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  our  cares  and  anxieties  into  the  proper 
channel,  and  have  them  under  control  before  we  can  expect  that  our 
rationality  will  have  full  freedom  to  work.  This  then  should  be  the 
primary  aim  of  education. 

The  problem  of  education  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  has  never 
been  detached  from  considerations  of  national,  tribal,  or  family  connec¬ 
tions,  which  are  sure  to  impart  to  it  a  narrow  and  artificial  outlook,  except 
by  Islam.  The  Islamic  idea  of  education  is  based  entirely  upon  the 
requirements  of  humanity  apart  from  the  question  of  nationalism  or 
tribalism.  Islam  seeks  to  make  man  a  real  human  being  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  what  he  should  perform  in  order  to  secure  the  welfare  of  man  as 
an  individual  as  well  of  the  race.  I  know  no  other  system  of  education 
which  aims  at  that  object  as  its  final  goal.  Naturally  such  a  system  should 
claim  our  attention  first. 

ISLAMIC  THEORY  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Islamic  theory  of  education  is  very  simple.  It  starts  from  certain 
facts  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — It  is  generally  admitted  that 
man  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  material  and  the  immaterial,  which  are 
respectively  called  body  and  soul.  The  term  mind  is  also  applied  to  soul. 
True  Islamic  thinkers,  however,  after  a  careful  perusal  and  scrutiny  of  the 
basic  Islamic  literature,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  essence  of 
man  may  be  resolved  into  three  distinct  parts,  of  which  the  central  part 
is  the  real  human  soul,  the  upper  part  is  the  celestial  soul,  and  the  lower 
part  is  the  terrestrial  soul.  The  last  one  emanating,  as  it  does,  from 
material  sources,  is,  with  necessary  adjustments,  common  to  all  animals 
and  material  objects  and  is  in  man  allied  with  the  spirit  of  darkness.  The 
higher  one  is  connected  with  the  permanent  source  of  divine  light  and, 
consequently,  with  all  that  is  good  for  man.  This  composite  nature  of  his 
essence  is  the  characteristic  of  man.  The  essence  of  every  other  object  in 
the  world  is  either  wholly  celestial  or  wholly  terrestrial,  and  therefore  it 
has  only  one  simple  soul.  It  is  the  soul  which  occupies  the  central  position 
that  is  the  mysterious  ego  of  man,  with  all  its  wonderful  powers  of  head 
and  heart. 

The  lower  soul,  which  is  the  seat  of  all  animal  instincts  and  carnal 
■cravings,  wants  to  keep  man  a  slave  to  animalism,  nay,  even  to  make  him 
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go  lower  than  mere  animals  inasmuch  as  the  powers  of  man,  applied  to 
animalism,  are  capable  of  helping  him  to  gratify  his  lust  with  the  force  and 
ingenuity  that  mere  animals  cannot  afford. 

The  central  soul  may  listen  either  to  the  lower  soul  or  to  the  higher  one. 
It  is  this  soul  which,  once  evolved,  will  exist  for  ever.  After  leaving  this 
carnal  cover,  called  the  body,  it  will  have  another  cover,  midway  between 
the  material  and  the  immaterial,  which  will  be  either  dark  or  bright 
according  as  it  was  dominated  in  the  mundane  life  by  the  lower  or  the  higher 
soul.  The  dark  cover  will  automatically  drag  the  human  soul  to  the  realm 
of  torture  while  the  bright  one  will  lead  it  to  the  place  of  everlasting  bliss 
and  happiness.  To  reach  that  place  means  the  salvation  of  man.  This 
central  soul,  in  short,  is  the  real  man,  the  culture  of  which  is  the  chief  aim 
of  Islamic  education.  It  purposes  to  awaken  this  soul  to  a  sense  of  its  real 
position  and  the  necessity  for  the  attainment  of  Islamic  culture.  This 
culture,  when  attained,  will  make  man  habitually  to  turn  to  the  higher  soul 
for  guidance.  It  will  teach  him  how  to  exploit  the  lower  soul’s  powers 
according  to  the  upper  one’s  directions,  and,  thus  securing  harmony 
between  the  two  to  direct  their  combined  efforts  to  the  attainment  of  the 
salvation  of  man. 

Muslim  psychologists  further  maintain  that  the  human  soul  is  painfully 
aware  of  its  insufficiency  even  in  the  most  vital  matters.  Hence  its  oc¬ 
casional  or  permanent  subjection  to  the  feeling  of  inferiority.  This  feeling 
is  to  become  the  rich  soil  in  which  the  seed  of  man’s  uplift  and  future 
happiness  is  to  be  town  :  by  tactful  handling  it  is  to  become  the  source  of 
his  healthy  activity.  It  is  this  feeling  which  compels  roan  to  turn  for  help, 
according  to  the  force  of  his  environment,  either  to  the  lower  soul  with  all 
the  powers  of  darkness  connected  with  it,  or  to  the  higher  soul  connected 
with  the  divine  light  and  ready  to  guide  aright  those  who  seek  guidance 
from  it.  These  are  the  only  two  ways  in  which  the  feeling  of  inferiority  in 
man  is  to  be  overcome,  as  overcome  it  must  be  if  man  is  to  work  at  all  in 
this  world.  This  feeling,  in  short,  will  make  or  mar  a  man’s  career,  in  the 
Islamic  sense  of  these  words. 

Various  systems  of  education  show  various  attitudes  towards  the 
inferiority  feeling  in  man.  Some  want  to  neglect  it  altogether,  others  seek 
to  suppress  it,  while  others  again  wish  to  exploit  it.  Those  who  want  to 
neglect  it  leave  their  wards  permanently  open  to  sporadic  attacks  of  this 
pertinacious  feeling  without  providing  a  proper  remedy  against  it.  These 
attacks  tend  to  become,  by  and  by,  more  frequent  and  too  strong  to  be 
counteracted.  Finally  it  may  become  a  permanent  trait  of  the  national 
character,  gradually  lowering  the  morale  of  the  whole  nation  and  ultimately 
resulting  in  the  downfall  of  humanity  itself. 

The  educational  system,  whose  aim  is  to  suppress  the  inferiority  feeling 
altogether,  compels  man  to  resort  to  some  laboured  and  artificial  means  of 
keeping  it  in  check,  neglecting  the  Islamic  point  of  view  in  toto.  Men 
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brought  up  in  this  way  are  the  chief  cause  of  trouble  in  the  world.  Among 
these  men  you  will  find  tyrants,  despots,  and  bullies  ;  men  fond  of  opulence, 
pomp,  and  show,  whose  sole  aim  is  to  overawe  and  subjugate  others  and 
keep  them  subjugated.  They  may  succeed  ultimately  in  destroying  this 
feeling  in  themselves.  Then  they  become  a  veritable  danger  to  the  world. 
They  are  likely  to  become  incarnate  fiends,  because  they  recognise  no  power 
superior  to  their  own,  and,  actuated  by  a  self-aggrandisement  complex, 
proceed  to  mould  the  world  according  to  their  own  perverted  will. 

There  is  yet  another  system  of  education  which  wants  to  exploit  the 
inferiority  feeling  in  man.  That  system  aims  at  neglecting  that  feeling  in 
some  and  suppressing  it  in  others,  as  its  object  is  to  create  two  classes  of 
men,  the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  The  system  follows  two  parallel  branches 
running  side  by  side.  As  it  is  the  combination  of  the  two  former  systems 
we  need  not  comment  upon  it,  because  the  evil  effects  of  both  of  its  com¬ 
ponents  will  be  visible  on  the  very  face  of  society,  which,  as  a  result  of  this 
sustained  effort,  will  be  split  into  at  least  two  water-tight  compartments, 
the  occupants  of  one  of  which  will  be  hardly  better  than  so  many  idiots, 
while  the  occupants  of  the  other  will  be  on  the  verge  of  becoming  incarnate 
fiends. 

The  attitude  of  the  Islamic  system  of  education  towards  the  inferiority 
feeling  in  man  is  quite  different.  It  requires  of  all  men,  without  making 
any  distinction  between  man  and  man,  first  of  all  to  comprehend  the  real 
significance  of  that  natural  feeling.  The  real  significance  of  it  is  certainly 
to  direct  man  to  find  out  some  really  powerful  being  in  order  to  rely  on 
him  for  the  supply  of  power  in  which  he  himself  is  eminently  deficient. 
He  is  to  acknowledge  frankly  before  this  powerful  Being  that  he  is  in  need 
of  His  constant  support.  He  is  to  confess  his  weakness  and  inferiority,  to 
humble  himself,  and  to  pour  out  his  heart  before  Him.  The  moment  he 
forms  the  correct  idea  of  this  powerful  Being  and  learns  how  to  worship 
Him  properly,  he  overcomes  his  inferiority  feeling  in  a  wonderfully  easy 
way.  The  sum  and  substance  of  Islamic  teaching  is  that  man  should 
overcome  his  inferiority  feeling  only  in  this  way  and  in  no  other  way, 
because,  as  we  said  before,  every  other  way  is  fraught  with  danger.  The 
Islamic  way  tells  man  to  assure  himself  that  he  is  inferior  to  one  Being 
only,  to  whom  the  whole  universe  pays  homage.  Consequently  he  should 
feel  inferior  to  nothing  else.  Indeed  why  should  he  ?  He  may  argue  thus  : 
“  I  am  certainly  not  inferior  to  any  one  of  my  own  race.  1  am  as  human  as 
he  is.  He  is  subject  to  the  same  infirmities  as  I  am.  He  is  born  in  the  same 
way  as  I  am.  There  is  no  such  thing  on  the  earth  as  high  birth  or  low  birth. 
Power,  pelf,  affluence,  and  position  are  only  ephemeral  things  which  may 
come  to  any  under  particular  circumstances  through  chance,  iniquity,  or 
the  observance  of  certain  rules  of  conduct.  None  of  them,  not  even  all  of 
them  combined  together,  can  be  a  cause  of  superiority  in  any  body.  By 
nature  all  men  are" equal.  All  are  equally  powerless  before  the  Supreme 
Being.  And  when  I  am  not  inferior  to  any  of  my  own  race,  which  is  the 
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noblest  of  all  creatures,  certainly  I  cannot  be  inferior  to  any  other  creature 
in  the  world.  So  I  am  inferior  only  to  one  Being,  who  is  Omnipotent  and 
Omniscient.  Let  me  do  homage  to  Him  alone.”  This  is  the  course 
suggested  by  the  higher  soul  of  man  which  receives  inspiration  through 
divine  light. 

This  fundamental  principle  recognised  by  the  Islamic  theory  of  educa¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  man  should  turn  for  guidance  to  his  higher  soul  which 
is  the  recipient  of  divine  inspiration,  naturally  leads  to  another  considera¬ 
tion.  We  should  find  next  a  proper  and  uniform  method  of  establishing 
our  conscious  connection  with  the  Supreme  Being  Who  inspires  our  higher 
souls,  and  should  know  how  to  pay  homage  to  Him  so  as  to  ensure  that 
He  will  be  pleased  with  us.  This  obviously  requires  guidance  from  some 
one  who  has  actually  succeeded  in  establishing  his  connection  with  the 
Supreme  Being  and  also  in  discovering  the  proper  method  of  paying  homage 
to  Him.  The  discovery  of  such  a  man,  if  such  a  man  could  be  found, 
would  certainly  obviate  all  our  difficulties  in  the  matter.  Fortunately  the 
discovery  has  been  made  by  Islam.  Such  a  man  according  to  Islam  is 
Muhammad  (peace  be  on  him!).  There  remains  now  nothing  to  complete 
the  education  of  man  except  to  learn  the  method  from  this  gifted  man  and 
make  it  a  source  of  real  personal  power  by  practising  it  according  to  the 
instructions  of  the  great  master. 

Islamic  education,  therefore,  is  nothing  but  a  peculiar  method  of 
self-education  discovered  and  started  by  Muhammad  (peace  be  on  him  !), 
when  he  was  impelled  by  his  higher  soul  to  search  for  the  Perfect  Being. 
According  to  this  method  every  one  is  to  search  out  the  Perfect  Being  for 
himself  as  the  prophet  did.  The  process,  to  which  we  shall  return  anon, 
has  become  easier  now  that  the  prophet  has  paved  the  way  for  every  one. 
He  has  not  only  succeeded  in  discovering  a  sound  method  of  self-education 
but  has  also  known  and  demonstrated  to  the  world  that  the  way  he  has 
found  out  is  the  only  way  of  real  success  for  man.  Every  one  may  now 
take  the  idea  of  the  Perfect  Being  from  him  on  trust,  and  then  by  perform¬ 
ing  a  few  exercises  prescribed  by  him  and  explained  both  theoretically 
and  practically,  he  may  realize  that  idea  for  himself  .  His  system  is  fully 
expatiated  upon  and  explained  in  that  wonderful  book  called  the  Holy 
Qur’an,  and  was  completely  established  in  his  lifetime  by  his  own 
precept,  practice,  and  example.  This  system  invites  man,  and  undertakes 
to  guide  him,  to  ways  and  means  by  which  he  can  make  up  the  deficiency 
of  his  mind  by  establishing  a  firm  connection  with  the  Master  Mind  and 
forming  as  pure  a  conception  of  him  as  is  humanly  possible.  From  there 
it  proceeds  further  to  tell  man  how  to  complete  his  own  education  on  that 
basis  and  prepare  himself  for  the  struggle  of  life.  To  sum  up,  the  prophet’s 
life  carefully  studied  cannot  but  lead  one  to  the  above  theory  of  education, 
which  means  man’s  self-education  of  the  training  of  his  mind  based  upon 
his  realization  of  his  helplessness,  this  leading  him  to  take  refuge  in  esta¬ 
blishing  firm  connection  with  the  Supreme  Being. 
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OUTLINES  OF  THE  ISLAMIC  COURSE  OF  SELF-EDUCATION 

AND  MIND  TRAINING 

We  have  already  seen  that  education  in  Islam  means  self-education  or 
mind  training.  The  best  time  for  preparing  man  for  self-education  is  early 
life.  At  least  a  beginning  may  be  made  then.  The  mind  of  the  child  can  be 
easily  prepared,  through  the  influence  of  home  and  Islamic  society  at 
large,  to  undertake  its  self-education  as  early  as  possible.  But  obviously 
any  man  at  any  time  may  undertake  his  self-education,  even  though  he  has 
not  had  the  advantage  of  the  desired  parental  care  in  his  childhood.  Any¬ 
way,  a  man  who  wishes  to  take  the  Islamic  course  of  self-education  has  to 
begin  thus :  He  should,  by  auto-suggestion  if  necessary,  create  the  belief  that 
there  is  only  one  being  in  existence,  though  he  cannot  see  him,  to  whom  he 
is  to  turn  for  help.  He  is  always  by  his  side  ready  to  respond.  His  august 
name  is  Allah.  Then  he  should  say  to  himself,  “  Allah  is  the 
veritable  reality.  I  cannot  see  Him,  just  as  I  cannot  see  my  soul.  Yet  my 
soul  is  a  reality,  and  Allah  is  much  more  real  than  my  soul.  I  accept  Him 
as  my  sole  Lord  on  the  authority  of  Muhammad  (peace  be  on  him!),  who 
was  a  selfless  man  and  the  Apostle  of  Almighty  Allah.  I  should  obey 
Muhammad  (peace  be  on  him!)  because  my  Lord  Allah,  the  Exalted, 
wishes  me  to  do  so,  and  that  simply  because  my  welfare  lies  that  way. 
Muhammad  (peace  be  on  him!)  says  nothing  from  himself.  He  gives  me 
the  Qur’an,  the  Book  of  Allah,  the  Exalted,  and  invites  me  to  accept  it  as  my 
guide  just  as  he  himself  has  accepted  it  as  his  guide.  I  must  understand 
the  Qur’an  under  the  light  of  Muhammad’s  guidance  (peace  be  on  him!). 
Whatever  he  says  I  must  believe  in,  because  he  is  thoroughly  sincere  and 
trustworthy.” 

He  should  make  these  suggestions  to  himself  very  vigorously,  inwardly 
always  and  aloud  on  suitable  occasions,  and  at  the  same  time  should 
implement  his  suggestions  by  taking  in  hand  the  practical  programme  of 
certain  exercises  laid  down  by  Islam.  This  programme  includes  attendance 
at  the  appointed  prayers  five  times  daily,  payment  of  financial  dues  to  the 
exchequer  according  to  the  Islamic  system  of  revenue,  fasting  in  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  and  performance  of  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  places  of 
Islam.  This  programme  is  to  be  fulfilled  consciously  and  conscientiously. 
He  will  find  in  it  the  most  suitable  opportunities  for  repeating  to  himself 
the  above  suggestions.  The  arrangement  of  the  above  practices  shows 
that  the  man  who  practises  them  is  to  continue  his  practices  throughout 
life  and  simultaneously  to  take  part  in  all  the  normal  activities  of  life, 
provided  only  that  those  activities  do  not  in  any  way  hinder  him  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  prescribed  practices.  The  suggestions  prescribed  for  him 
are  sure  to  give  him  in  due  course  perfect  faith  in  Allah  and  in  the  prophet- 
hood  of  Muhammad  (peace  be  on  him!),  and  ultimately  his  reason  will 
entirely  support  the  beliefs  which  in  the  beginning  he  took  on  trust. 
When  his  reason  falls  in  with  his  belief,  he  is  entitled  to  call  himself  a  true 
Muslim.  By  this  time  he  will  have  developed  a  conscience  which  pays  no 
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heed  to  artificial  conventions  and  customs  and  the  so-called  law  made  by 
man.  This  conscience  will  be  entirely  moulded  on,  and  thoroughly 
conscious  of  the  divine  law,  which  is  the  only  natural  law  that  man  should 
obey.  When  this  conscience  begins  to  function,  man  is  said  to  have  acquired 
Taqwa.  He  will  now  take  special  pleasure,  and  find  an  entirely  novel 
significance  in  the  practices  prescribed  by  Islam  and  will  be  able  to  perform 
them  with  gusto  and  zest.  He  will  begin  to  improve  spiritually,  and  will  be 
able  to  smile  placidly  on  petty  factions  and  quarrels,  clashes  of  interests 
and  passions,  jealousies  and  heart-burnings,  wars  and  battles,  hubbubs 
and  confusions,  raging  around  him.  His  conduct  will  be  the  standard  to 
which  all  must  turn  if  they  want  to  avoid  worries  and  troubles.  In  short  he 
will  be  the  torch-bearer  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 


RATIONALE  OF  THE  ISLAMIC  METHOD  OF  MIND  TRAINING 

The  key-note  of  the  Islamic  teachings  is  constant  purification  of  mind 
and  body,  especially  the  former.  The  founder  of  Islam  lays  great  stress 
upon  one  thing.  He  appears  to  say  it  is  chiefly  the  mind  of  man  that  should  be 
taken  care  of.  Action  will  automatically  be  corrected  when  the  attitude  of 
mind  towards  the  main  problem  of  life  is  corrected.  The  first  thing  that 
man  should  realize  is  that  the  objective  world,  including  man’s  activities  and 
other  things  which  man  recognises  as  the  non-ego,  is  in  a  way  subject  to 
the  human  mind,  which  is,  by  the  by,  a  thing  full  of  mystery.  When  all  is 
said,  the  Islamic  point  of  view  seems  to  be  well  confirmed  by  psychological 
investigations.  Islam  holds  that  every  human  being  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  maker  of  his  own  destiny.  It  is  his  mind  that  makes  or  mars  his 
world  for  him.  So  Islam  seeks  that  every  human  mind  should  strive  to 
make  its  own  world  according  to  a  particularly  homogeneous  concept  of 
life.  The  question  of  determining  in  the  abstract  the  nature  of  right  and 
wrong  is  controversial  in  the  extreme.  It  can  lead  us  nowhere.  We  are 
only  to  consider  which  of  the  various  systems  of  human  conduct  promises 
more  success  to  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  the 
individual  man  the  monarch  of  his  destiny,  a  thoroughly  responsible 
being,  and  gives  him  the  utmost  liberty  and  independence  compatible 
with  his  gregarious  tendencies.  When  we  see  that  those  who,  at  the 
advent  of  Islam,  decided  to  adopt  its  principles  as  the  basis  of  their  conduct, 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  selfless  man  from  among  themselves,  rose  suddenly 
from  the  most  wretched  condition  to  the  pinnacle  of  honour  and  success, 
we  may  reasonably  decide  also  to  follow  the  teachings  of  the  same  man  with 
a  resolute  will  and  expect  confidently  the  same  result.  The  Islamic 
principles,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  confined  to  one  place  or  one 
people.  They  constitute  a  wholesome  system  of  human  conduct  which 
an  entirely  selfless  man  has  placed  before  the  whole  human  race  to  be  its 
guide  to  everlasting  happiness.  A  very  long  list  of  the  names  of  those  who 
have  actually  experimented  with  it  and  certified  it  to  be  the  genuine  source 
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of  human  power,  success,  and  happiness,  has  not  been  appended  to  the 
system. 

No  one,  I  think,  can  deny  or  belittle  the  influence  of  belief  on  human 
action.  Belief  is  the  point  on  which  man’s  mind  seeks  to  rely  when  it 
wants  to  urge  him  to  action.  One  can  safely  assert  that  there  can  be  no 
action  on  the  part  of  man,  unless,  immediately  preceding  it,  he  has  some 
sort  of  belief  to  prompt  him  to  do  it.  Islam  realizes  this  fact  and  sets  itself 
to  find  out  a  set  of  rational  beliefs,  which  pure  reason  cannot  reject,  though 
the  prejudiced  reason  cannot  see  them  at  first.  To  these  beliefs  man’s 
mind  spontaneously  turns  as  soon  as  it  gathers  purity  and  strength  enough 
to  shake  off  all  external  influences.  It,  therefore,  happens,  almost  always, 
that  the  man  who  takes  Islamic  principles  first  on  trust  cannot  reject  them 
afterwards  when  his  reason  becomes  purer  by  performing  Islamic  practices 
consciously.  It  is,  therefore,  true  also  that  a  Muslim  is  never  in  need  of  a 
casual,  laboured,  belief  such  as  a  propagandist  may  seek  to  create  in  order 
to  persuade  men  to  do  a  certain  act  useful,  for  the  time  being,  for  a  certain 
purpose  of  his  own.  The  beliefs  of  a  Muslim  are  permanently  based  on 
carefully  considered  principles  thoroughly  tested  and  sanctioned  by  the 
purified  human  reason,  and  are  in  their  turn  quite  sufficient  to  become  the 
basis  of  all  rational  and  honest  human  action.  There  is  not  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  for  any  propagandist  to  succeed  among  the  true  followers  of  Islam. 
They  will  never  swerve  an  inch  from  their  accredited  principles.  At  the 
same  time  they  cannot  but  be  thoroughly  practical  because  their  beliefs 
are  already  with  them. 

Islam  begins  with  the  assurance  that  man  by  nature  is  the  noblest 
creature  in  the  world.  He,  or  those  in  charge  of  him  during  his  childhood, 
should  take  care  not  to  allow  him  to  debase  the  inherent  nobility  of  his 
nature  by  his  own  foolish  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  The  part  of 
his  noble  self,  called  conscience,  should  be  trained  to  see  that  his  conscious 
life  retains  its  intimate  connection  with  noble  ideas  only.  These  noble 
ideas  lie  hidden  in  his  unconscious  mind  among  the  jumble  of  all  sorts 
of  ideas,  bad  and  good,  noble  and  ignoble.  The  conscience  of  man  should 
have  a  standard,  quite  independent  of  all  the  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
by  which  it  can  test  the  goodness  and  badness,  the  noble  and  ignoble  nature 
of  every  idea  that  forces  itself  upon  the  conscious  mind  of  man.  Islam 
at  the  very  outset  recognized,  as  the  psychologists  have  recently  begun  to 
argue,  that  there  exists  a  jumbled  mass  of  ideas  in  the  unconscious  mind  of 
man  and  that  the  function  of  the  conscience  is  to  check  those  ideas  which 
go  against  the  accepted  standard  of  society.  Islam,  however,  lays  stress 
on  this,  that  conscience  in  performing  that  function  should  not  look  to 
artificial  laws,  conventions,  and  customs.  Islam  pronounces  that  there  are 
laws  of  human  conduct  as  independent  of  selfish  human  nature  as  the  laws 
of  the  physical  world.  The  conscience  of  man  should  pay  heed  to  those 
laws  only  and  suppress  only  those  ideas  that  do  not  conform  to  them. 
These  laws  are  the  principles  of  Islam,  discovered  by  the  genius  and 
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spiritual  effort  of  man,  just  as  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  are  discovered 
by  the  genius  and  effort  of  man.  In  the  latter  case  you  call  the  discoverers 
scientists,  in  the  former  they  are  called  prophets. 


CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  let  us  summarize  the  above  statement  as  follows : — 

1.  The  activity  of  man’s  mind  will  make  or  mar  his  world  for 
him,  and  his  world  is  nothing  but  his  ideas. 

2.  There  are  ideas  that  are  useful  to  man  and  ideas  that  are  harmful 
to  him. 

3.  The  connection  with  useful  ideas  can  be  created  and  retained 
best  by  methods  formulated  by  the  founder  of  Islam,  after  he  himself  had 
carefully  experimented  with  them  and  obtained  the  most  salutary  results 
imaginable.  These  methods  should  form  the  basis  of  Islamic  education. 
We  have  tried  to  discuss  them  in  this  discourse.  The  most  salient  points 
in  them  may,  however,  be  advantageously  summed  up  here. 

Man  should  realize  that  his  mind,  which  has  so  tremendous  an  effect 
on  his  life  and  activities,  is  not  entirely  self-determining.  It  finds  itself  placed 
in  a  wonderfully  organized  cosmos  that  shows  every  sign  of  being  pre¬ 
determined  and  controlled  by  a  perfectly  intelligent,  entirely  conscious, 
and  wholly  self-determining  mind.  The  human  mind  finds  that  it  forms 
a  part  of  that  cosmos  and  is  therefore  under  the  control  of  the  Supreme 
Mind,  and  is  consequently  surrounded  by  ingenious  but  inexorable 
physical,  and  as  Islam  holds,  also  moral  laws,  that  work  independently  of 
the  human  mind.  All  this  should  make  the  human  mind  fully  conscious 
of  its  weakness.  This  consciousness  when  awakened  is  sure  to  become  an 
unlimited  source  of  power  and  happiness  for  man,  if  handled  according  to 
the  Islamic  method.  It  is  at  this  result  that  the  Islamic  education  aims. 
It  is  after  the  awakening  of  this  consciousness  that  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Qur’an  is  really  helpful.  The  Qur’an  welcomes  the  awakening  of  this  feeling 
of  weakness  in  man  and  avers  it  to  be  quite  natural.  At  the  same  time  Islam 
warns  man  against  the  possibility  of  being  misled  by  this  very  feeling,  as 
it  is  apt  to  lead  man  to  superstition  and  fetish-worship.  The  human  mind, 
which  feels  superior  to  everything  that  it  usually  perceives,  should  not  look 
for  help  to  anything  that  falls  short  of  perfection.  It  is  indeed  perfection 
that  it  lacks,  and  it  is  for  perfection  that  man's  mind  yearns.  He  should 
not  stoop  to  pick  up  at  random  anything  that  comes  in  his  way  and  seems 
to  possess  a  semblance  of  perfection,  and  bow  his  head  in  submission  to 
it.  Such  things  will  always  prove  to  be  illusory  in  the  end,  and  their 
perfection  only  imaginary.  The  Qur’an  lays  down  that  man  will  never  get 
real  peace  of  mind  and  true  happiness  unless  the  void  that  exists  in  nis 
mind  is  filled  up  with  the  idea  of  perfection,  or  you  may  call  it  the  Perfect 
Being  which  has  real  and  absolute  power.  With  this  idea  of  the  Perfect 
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Being  he  should  establish  firm  and  indissoluble  personal  connection  by  the 
side  of  which  every  other  connection  must  dwindle  almost  to  nothing. 
Obviously  the  Perfect  Being,  of  necessity,  can  be  but  one  and  no  more.  It 
cannot  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  it  can  be  conceived  by  the  mind  only. 
The  idea  of  the  Perfect  can  be  grasped  by  the  mind  of  man  without  much 
difficulty.  It  can  also  be  easily  discovered  by  the  same  mind  that  it  has  a 
natural  yearning  towards  perfection,  so  much  so  that  even  the  faintest 
semblance  of  perfection  may  entice  him  away  to  pay  homage  to  it,  and 
even  to  worship  it.  This  yearning,  as  we  said  before,  arises  primarily  from 
the  sense  of  its  own  imperfection  inherent  in  the  human  mind,  which  feels 
a  vague  presentiment  that  unless  something  more  powerful  supports  it, 
it  cannot  hold  its  own.  This  presentiment,  we  may  repeat,  can  be  both 
dangerous  and  salutary,  inasmuch  as  it  may  either  cause  man  to  fall  into 
the  clutches  of  the  pseudo -per feet,  which  is  sure  to  ruin  him,  or  may  lead 
him  to  establish  his  connection  with  the  real  Perfect,  which  connection, 
if  realized,  will  certainly  mean  self-realization  for  man,  as  it  will  certainly 
fill  the  void  so  painfully  felt  by  his  conscious  mind.  Islam  aims  at  giving 
man  not  a  relatively  Perfect  Being  but  the  absolutely  Perfect  Being  to 
rely  upon. 

M.  A.  Tawfiq. 


II 

Intercalation  in  the  Qur’an  and  the  Hadith 

IN  the  April  1943  issue  of  the  Islamic  Culture,  there  was  a  learned 
article  on  the  JalalT  calendar.  So  far  as  the  main  theme  of  that 
investigation  is  concerned,  I  have  nothing  particular  to  add,  except 
perhaps  the  hope  that  the  first-hand  sources  of  the  Jalali  formulae  may  yet 
be  discovered  that  would  corroborate  the  meaning  given  them  by  the 
learned  author.  There  was  in  the  article  one  passing  remark,  however, 
which  has  occasioned  these  lines. 

The  author  has  suggested  in  the  very  beginning  that  intercalation 
was  of  too  purely  a  secular  nature  to  have  elicited  any  direction  on  the  part 
of  the  Prophet.  Had  there  been  complete  silence  on  the  subject  in  the 
Qur’an  and  the  Hadith,  it  could  not  have  reflected  in  the  least  on  the  Pro¬ 
phet,  since  he  did  not  come  as  an  astronomer.  But  the  Qur’anic  references 
were  of  too  comprehensive  a  nature  to  leave  it  undiscussed.  So  apart 
from  the  numerous  mentions  of  the  stages  of  the  moon  “  for  the  reckon¬ 
ing  of  years  and  time,”1  there  are  clear  indications  of  the  tropical  year  and 
intercalation  even  in  the  Qur’an.  A  brief  notice  would  be  of  interest. 

1.  The  sun  and  the  moon  are  made  punctual  ( )  (Qur’an 

6  :  96.  55  :  5)- 

j.  I  SM-  ,  Quran,  10  :  5,  17  :  12. 
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2.  And  the  sun  runneth  on  its  resting  place  (orbit).  That  is  the 
measuring  of  the  Mighty,  the  Wise,  And  for  the  moon  We  have 
appointed  mansions  till  she  return  like  an  old  shrivelled  palm-leaf. 
It  is  not  for  the  sun  to  overtake  the  moon,  nor  doth  the  night  out¬ 
strip  the  day.  They  (i.e.,  the  sun  and  moon)  float  each  in  an  orbit. 
(Idem,  36  :  37-39). 

And  as  for  intercalations  : — 

1.  And  they  tarried  in  their  Cave  three  hundred  years  and  added 
nine  (Idem,  18:  26) — On  the  high  authority  of  the  caliph  ‘Ally, 
this  expression  has  been  explained  to  mean  that  the  People  of  the 
Cave  tarried  for  300  solar  or  tropical  years,  in  which  9  lunar  years 
had  to  be  intercalated.  Leaving  aside  fractions,  this  is  all  right. 

2.  Lo  !  the  number  of  months  with  Allah  is  twelve  months  by 
Allah’s  ordinance  in  the  day  that  He  created  heavens  and  the  earth. 
Four  of  them  are  sacred  :  that  is  the  right  religion.  So  wrong  not  your¬ 
selves  in  them.  And  wage  war  on  all  the  idolaters  as  they  are  waging 
war  on  all  of  you.  And  know  that  Allah  is  with  those  who  fear  (Him). 
Postponement  (of  a  sacred  month  for  the  purpose  of  intercalation)1 
is  only  an  excess  of  disbelief  whereby  those  who  disbelieve  are  mis¬ 
led  ;  they  allow  it  one  year  and  forbid  it  (another)  year,  that  they  may 
make  up  the  number  of  months  which  Allah  has  forbidden,  ana  thus 
permit  what  Allah  had  prohibited.  The  evil  of  their  deeds  is  made 
fair-seeming  unto  them.  Allah  guideth  not  the  disbelieving  folk. 
(Idem,  9  :  36-37). 

This  clear  verse  was  expressly  revealed  for  abrogating  the  system  of 
intercalation  which  was  prevalent  in  Arabia,  at  least  in  Hijaz.  According 

t- 

1.  One  word  of  warning  seems  called  for.  The  “  postponement  ”  mentioned  in  the  Qur’an,  and  repeated 
in  the  oration  of  the  Prophet  during  the  so-called  Farewell  Pilgrimage,  has  sometimes  been  taken  to  mean 
changing  the  order  of  the  months  simply  for  the  sake  of  breaking  the  tiresome  continuity  of  the  long 
period  of  the  consecutive  three  months  of  the  Truce  of  God.  The  sense  of  honour  was  too  strong  among 
the  Arabs  to  leave  ground  for  such  a  flagrant  corruption  at  the  sacred  and  solemn  occasion  as  the  Hajj. 
(The  proclamation  of  the  “postponement”  took  place  in  front  of  the  Ka'bah.)  No  reference  in  Arab 
satirical  poetry  is  traceable  regarding  this  evil,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  many  enemies  of  the 
family  of  the  “  Lord  of  the  Calendar.  ”  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  reference  to  this  in  the  Fakhr-poetry 
1  \  »  (cf.  Tvfsir  of  Tabarly,  X,  93).  The  fact  seems  to  have  been  that  the 

intercalation  being  the  monopoly  of  the  family  of  Qalammases,  its  secrets  were  jealously  guarded,  and  the 
generality  did  not  know  the  secular  reasons  of  postponing  one  month  every  third  year.  The  simple 
commoners  among  the  bedouins  of  the  days  of  Jahiliyah  had  their  own  norms  of  morality  and  superstition, 
and  could  attribute  this  practice  to  nothing  except  the  breaking  the  tiresome  continuity  of  the  sacred 
months  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  it  and  allowing  the  “  respectable”  profession  of  plunder.  When 
several  centuries  had  passed  to  the  abolition  of  intercalation  in  Islam,  the  generations  of  Muslim  savants,, 
born  and  brought  up  in  towns  and  military  camps,  had  no  contact  with  agriculture  whatsoever  and  were  in 
fact  custodians  of  the  traditions  of  their  own  bedouin  forefathers,  continued  to  believe  in  the  same  way  as 
their  pre-Islamic  forebears.  They  were  even  gratified  to  find  therein  another  benefit  of  Islam  to  eulogize. 
Of  course  even  in  those  early  days  there  were  honourable  exceptions  to  this  simple  naivety,  Mas'udTy 
and  Beruniy  for  instance. 
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to  al-Muhabbar  of  Ibn-Habib  (p.  157).  the  Arabs  adopted  it  in  the  time  of 
Hudhaifah  al-Kinanly,  who  became  the  hereditary  lord  of  intercalation. 
The  post  continued  in  his  descendants  for  six  more  generations  when 
Islam  came  and  abolished  it  in  the  year  10  of  Hijra  at  a  time  when  both 
the  intercalary  and  the  pure  lunar  systems  of  calendar  tallied  as  to  months  ; 
and  we  have  express  data  that  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Hudaiblyah 
(anno  6  H.),  the  Meccan  Dhul-Qa’dah  was  the  same  month  as  the  non- 
intercalary  Ramadan  of  Madinah,  and  at  the  time  of  Abu-Bakr’s  emirate 
of  Hajj -ceremony  (in  the  year  9  H.)  the  Meccan  Dhul-Hijjah  was  the  same 
as  the  Madinite  Dhul-Qa'dah.  From  this  we  may  easily  infer  that  the 
Arabs  practised  intercalation  for  about  216  years  before  it  was  forbidden 
by  the  Prophet. 

I  shall  quote  here  the  passage  concerned  of  the  Farewell  Oration  of 
the  Prophet,  during  his  last  pilgrimage,  from  Mount  Rahmah  (9th  Dhul- 
Hijja  anno  10  H.),  in  which  the  Prophet  declared  the  abolition  of  the  inter¬ 
calation  from  the  Islamic  calendar  : — 1 

“People  !  Lo  !  the  postponement  (of  a  month  for  intercalation) 
is  only  an  excess  of  disbelief  whereby  those  who  disbelieve  are  misled  ; 
they  allow  it  one  year  and  forbid  it  (another)  year,  that  they  may  make 
up  the  number  of  the  months  which  Allah  had  forbidden  and  thus 
permit  what  Allah  had  prohibited  and  prohibit  what  Allah  had 
permitted.  And  lo  !  the  time  had  now  turned  round  to  the  same 
position  as  on  the  day  when  Allah  had  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  And  lo  !  the  number  of  months  with  Allah  is  twelve  months 
by  Allah’s  ordinance  in  the  day  that  He  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  Four  of  them  are  sacred,  three  consecutive  and  one  individual 
viz.,  Dhyl-Qa‘dah,  Dhul-Hijjah  and  Muharram,  and  Rajab  of  the 
tribes  of  Mudar  which  is  between  the  months  of  Jumada  (al-Akhi- 
rah)  and  Sha'ban — Hearken!  Have  I  conveyed?  O,  Allah,  be  witness.’’ 
(1 al-Wathaiq  as-Siyasiyah,  No.  287  b). 

The  reasons  for  the  abolition  of  intercalation  on  the  part  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet  were  manifold.  For  instance  the  para-military  training  of  the  people 
to  fast  one  whole  month  every  year  and  continue  carrying  on  all  avo¬ 
cations  during  the  day  without  eating  and  drinking  and  even  carrying  it 
late  into  the  night  through  taraivih  prayers  could  not  have  given  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  the  seasons  of  the  years  without  a  purely  lunar  year.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  marching,  camping,  and  parading  of  Hajj  in  a  barren  country. 
It  also  increased  the  rate  of  the  surplus-property  tax  of  Zakat  by  making 
it  payable  ten  days  earlier  every  year,  without  anybody’s  being  inconveni¬ 
enced  or  over-burdened  thereby.  The  land-tax  was  however  of  a  different 
category.  I  have  found  evidence  that  in  the  time  of  the  Prophet  the  land- 
tax,  collected  in  kind  in  a  certain  ratio,  was  entirely  separated  from  the 


i .  It  may  be  added  here  that  the  Hijra  era  is  reputed  to  have  been  started  by  the  Caliph  ‘Umar,  but  a 
Hadtth  informs  us  that  the  Prophet  during  his  lifetime  had  adopted  the  hijra  era  in  one  of  his  documents. 
Sceat-Tartihal-Idatfyci  by  KattanI,  I,  180.— Ed.,  I.C. 
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lunar  calendar  and  made  payable  at  the  time  of  harvest ;  that  is,  according 
to  the  tropical  year  only.  So  Ibn-Sa'd  and  other  Muslim  historians  have 
recorded  the  treaties  concluded  between  the  Prophet  and  the  people  of 
Bahrain  at  the  time  of  the  latter’s  conversion  to  Islam.  The  Zakat  was 
imposed  upon  them  (vide  Wasllat  al-Muta  abbidin  by  ‘Umar  al-Mausiliy, 
MS.  Bankipore,  fol.  ^ib-^za),  and  was  explained  later  (vide,  Tabaqat  of 
Ibn-Sa'd,  1/2,  p.  32-33)  in  the  following  terms  : — 

And  it  is  conceded  them  that 

they  will  not  be  prevented  from  the  ,  M  ..  ,,  .  .  m  t  , 

road  of  victuals  (to  export),  and  they  ^  ^  u*  ^  ^ 

will  not  be  debarred  from  the  places  (  «?  )  ^  j*.  I V  j  <  <_>_>*» 

where  rain  has  fallen  (to  carry  there 

herds  and  flocks),  and  they  will  •  J^1 

not  be  prevented  from  culling  the 
fruits  at  the  time  of  their  maturity. 

The  context  shows  that  it  meant  that  they  had  not  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  tax-collectors  for  handing  them  over  the  portion  of  grains,  of  live-stock, 
and  of  produce  of  fruits  (like  date  and  grape).  The  concession  was  that 
the  government  placed  full  confidence  in  their  verbal  assurance  as  to  the 
exact  amount  due  to  the  government  without  ascertaining  directly  from 
the  harvest  and  flocks  and  fruits  culled.  As  the  tax  was  in  kind  and  not 
in  cash  amount,  the  dual  system  of  calendar  worked  smoothly,  at  least 
during  the  time  of  the  Orthodox  Caliphs.  It  seems  that  later,  during  the 
‘Abbasid  regime,  a  certain  lunar  month  was  fixed  for  collecting  taxes, 
even  land-taxes,  and  naturally  it  soon  gave  trouble,  and  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  had  to  take  necessary  measures  to  relieve  the  agriculturists  from  in¬ 
convenience.  But  I  am  not  concerned  with  it  here. 

M.  HamIdullah. 


Addendum 

Mr.  D.  M.  Dunlop  (of  Glasgow)  has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  omissions  which  occurred  in  Islamic  Culture  for  April,  1942 : 

“On  p.  146  Abul-Qasim  Sa'id  ibn  Ahmad  al-Tulaituli  should  be  read 
Abdul-Qasim  Sa‘id.  See  my  notes  on  the  Dhunnunids  in  JRAS.  1943, 
not  yet  published.  On  pp.  187-88  Sayyed  Sulaiman  Nadavi  appears  to 
say  that  the  Bering  Sea  was  known  by  that  name  to  Abul-Fida’.  This  is 
not  possible,  for  Bering  lived  1681-1741  A.D.  The  passage  cited  from 
Abul-Fida’  refers  to  the  Sea  of  Warang,  now  the  Baltic.  Further,  Sayyed 
Sulaiman  refers  to  the  “biography”  of  Nasirud-Dln-TusL  The  text 
which  he  translates,  however,  has  ’*f  LH  which  is  not  a  biography,  but  a 
work  on  astronomy,  as  is  correctly  stated  on  p.  141.  ” 

Ed.,  I.  C. 
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Celebration  of  Iqbal  Day. 

SEVEN  years  back  a  society  with  the  name  of  Bazm-e  Iqbal  was  found¬ 
ed.  It  came  forward  with  the  aim  of  introducing  Iqbal’s  message 
in  its  true  spirit  to  the  man  in  the  street.  With  this  object  in  view 
they  had  established  a  study  circle  where  lovers  of  Iqbal’s  philosophy  and 
poetry  gathered  to  analyse  the  dynamic  forces  which  inspired  the  soul 
of  Iqbal.  In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  members  of  the  society  hold  meet¬ 
ings  every  month  and  discuss  different  aspects  of  Iqbal’s  poetic  genius. 
The  activities  of  this  society  have  developed  this  year  in  further  direction 
of  organizing  an  Iqbal  Day.  On  this  occasion  an  essay  competition  was 
held  and  prizes  were  awarded  for  the  following  articles  : — 

Iqbal  and  his  Life,  by  Mr.  Syed  Muhammad  Yusuf. 

Freedom  of  Women  in  the  Eye  of  Iqbal,  by  Mr.  Fakhrul  Hasan. 
The  Poetry  of  Iqbal,  by  Mr.  Hakim  Syed  ‘Ali  Sabiriy. 

Iqbal's  Gall  of  Struggle  for  Existence  by  Mr.  Muhammad  ‘Abdul- 
Karim. 

Opening  the  session  of  the  Iqbal  Day,  Nawab  Hasan  Yar  Jung  Baha¬ 
dur  introduced  the  society  and  welcomed  the  guests  and  the  presidential 
address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Ghulam  Muhammad,  Finance 
Member  of  H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s  Government.  Dealing  with  the  nature 
of  Iqbal’s  philosophy,  the  Finance  Member  pointed  out  that  Iqbal  was  a 
type  of  the  philosopher  whose  philosophy  was  tinged  with  $ufism.  He  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  German  poet  Goethe  and  the  German  philoso¬ 
pher  Niethzsche.  But  the  difference  between  the  European  thinkers  and 
this  poet  of  Islam  is,  he  said,  that  in  Europe  patriotism  is  raised  to  the 
status  of  a  religion,  whereas  to  Islam  love  of  motherland  is  undoubtedly 
as  dear  as  faith  yet  no  Muslim  could  make  his  country  an  idol  and  wor¬ 
ship  it.  Whoever  enters  the  hold  of  Islam,  be  he  a  Roman  or  Indian, 
Turk  or  Iranian,  surrenders  himself  to  the  will  of  Allah  and  indulges  into 
the  service  of  humanity  disregarding  all  prejudices  of  colour,  caste  and 
country.  The  Hon’ble  member  drew  attention  of  the  young  generation 
in  particular  to  that  message  of  Iqbal  which  lays  emphasis  on  self-realiza¬ 
tion  and  invites  young  men  to  think  in  terms  of  universal  truth  taught  by 
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Islam  and  to  act  upon  them.  Besides  a  number  of  original  poems  and  dis¬ 
courses  on  Iqbal  which  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  audience,  the 
following  literary  contributions  were  of  special  interest  in  this  session  : — • 

1 .  Life  of  Muslims  and  Iqbal,  by  Dr.  Mir  Vali’uddin  (of  Osmania 
University). 

2.  The  Spirit  of  Poetry  and  Iqbal,  by  Maulvl  Anwar  Khan  (Jami’a 
Milliya,  Delhi). 

3.  Iqbal’s  Abode  (Residence)  in  London,  by  Mr.  Roy  Sri  Kishan 
Barrister. 

4.  Iqbal  and  Fine  Arts,  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Akbar  Wafaqani. 

The  success  of  Iqbal  Day  may  be  determined  by  the  zeal  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  public,  and  by  the  fact  that  since 
the  session  is  over  a  number  of  articles  such  as  Iqbal’s  Islamic  poetry 
the  mirror  of  Iqbal's  thought,  Iqbal’s  views  on  Western  civilization, 
Iqbal’s  poetry  and  philosophy,  etc.,  have  appeared  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  have  become  interesting  topics  of  different  literary  circles. 


The  Convocation  of  the  Osmania  University. 

The  annual  conferment  of  degrees  was  as  usual  held  in  the  Osmania 
University.  It  was  characterised  this  year  by  the  fact  that  its  convocation 
address  was  delivered  by  Sir  Ardeshir  Rustomji  Dalai,  Kt.,  I.C.S.  Sir 
A.  R.  Dalai  seems  to  have  been  impressed  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Osmania  University  has  achieved  all-round  progress.  The  university 
has  appealed  him  very  much  for  the  chief  reasons  that  it  imparts  educa¬ 
tion  through  the  medium  of  Urdu  and  that  it  is  a  residential  and  teaching 
as  well  as  an  examining  body.  Admiring  the  literary  and  scientific  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  university,  Sir  A.  R.  Dalai  drew  attention  of  the  university 
authorities  to  the  following  proposals  which  in  his  opinion  are  urgently 
needed  : 

i.  Labour  corps  in  schools  as  a  preliminary  training  ground  for 
the  university  training  corps  should  be  started. 

ii.  The  Ph.  D.  Degree  should  be  given  in  applied  physics  and  that 
a  faculty  of  technology  may  be  added  to  the  existing  faculties  of  the 
university. 

Hi.  Utmost  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering  in  the  engineering  college. 

As  an  exjperienced  industrialist  of  India  he  visualized  a  good  scope  in 
Hyderabad  for  the  new  industries  such  as  artificial  silk,  hosiery,  leather 
and  oil.  He  further  advised  that  the  flourishing  cottage  industries  of 
Hyderabad  should  adopt  a  system  on  the  Japanese  model  by  which  cot¬ 
tage  industries  could  be  integrated  to  the  large  industries.  It  is  rightly 
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hoped  that  these  valuable  suggestions  of  the  well-known  industrialist 
will  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  workers  in  this  field  of  activity. 

Fifth  Session  of  Milad  Conference. 

For  some  years  in  the  past  a  conference  on  the  occasion  of  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  birth  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam  is  being  held  in  Hyder¬ 
abad.  The  significant  feature  of  its  fifth  session  is  that  thinkers  and 
scholars  of  Islam  will  meet  together  to  discuss  the  influence  of  Islam  on 
the  expected  new  world  order.  For  this  purpose  a  permanent  committee 
is  being  established  whose  duty  will  be  to  collect  data  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  society  after  the  war  from  purely  Islamic  point  of  view.  The 
organizers  of  the  conference  should  be  congratulated  for  undertaking  this 
noble  task  in  the  right  moment. 

M.  A.  M. 


DECCAN 

Indian  Historical  Records  Commission  19 th  Session  held  at  Trivandrum. 

The  Session  was  inaugurated  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Travan- 
core.  About  fifty  papers  were  read  by  scholars  from  all  parts  of  India  on 
different  aspects  of  the  Anglo-Indian  history  but  only  the  following 
papers  were  concerned  with  the  Indo-Muslim  history,  a  summary  of 
which  is  briefly  noted  here  :  — 

A  Little  kmown  Phase  in  the  Career  of  Chanda  Sahib  (1741-48)  by  Rao 
Bahadur  C.  S.  Srinivasachari . 

Soon  after  his  imprisonment,  Chanda  Sahib  won  the  friendship  of  the 
Maratha  general,  Fath  Singh,  and  the  good  graces  of  Nasir  Jang.  With  the 
aid  of  his  Nawayat  relations,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  not  only  his 
release  but  also  the  support  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk  in  his  attempt  at  securing 
the  Carnatic  subah  for  himself.  Dupleix  upheld  the  legitimate  claims  of  the 
new  Nawab,  Anwaru’d-Din,  till  1744,  but  after  1745.  he  entertained 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  Chanda  Sahib  to  power  in  the  Carnatic. 
Nizamu’l-Mulk  himself  entertained  for  a  time  the  idea  of  displacing 
Anwaru’d-Din  by  Chanda  Sahib.  This  paper  fills  up  a  wide  gap  in  the 
biography  of  one  of  the  most  striking  adventurers  of  South  India  in  the 
1 8th  century. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Danish  Settlement  in  India,  by  Rev.  Father  H. 
Heras  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Moraes 

The  Danish  East  India  Company  was  formed  on  17th  March,  1616.  as 
a  result  of  a  scheme  set  on  foot  by  a  few  Danish  and  Dutch  merchants  at 
Copenhagen.  The  first  ship  to  reach  Ceylon  was  ‘Oresmond’  commanded 
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by  Roland  Grappe.  The  leader  of  the  expedition,  Ove  Gedde,  entered 
into  a  fresh  agreement  with  the  king  of  Ceylon,  and  also  decided  to  try  his 
luck  in  Tanjore.  On  the  advice  of  certain  Muslim  merchants,  he  decided 
to  convert  the  local  Jesuit  church  into  a  factory,  which  brought  him  into 
conflict  with  the  Jesuit  priests.  Through  the  efforts  of  Grappe,  the  Danes 
finally  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  village  of  Tranquebar  on  19th  Nov.  1620. 

Sixteen  Persian  Documents  Concerning  Nazarbar  ( Nandurbar )  in 
Khandesh,  by  Dr.  M.  ‘Abdullah  Chaghta’I. 

Sixteen  documents  in  Persian  preserved  at  the  Deccan  College  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  Poona,  in  the  form  of  scroll  deal  with  grants  of  land  and 
money  to  Sayyid  ‘Abdul-Ghaffar,  Sh.  ‘ Abdur-Rasul,  Sh.  Yusuf,  Sh.  Isma'il, 
Sh.  Muhammad,  and  others,  residents  of  Sarkar  Nazarbar  in  the  province  of 
Khandesh  for  services  as  mu’adhdhins  of  the  town,  and  to  descendants  of 
Qutbu’l-Mulk  Muhammad  Fadlu’l-Ullah.  These  documents  belong  to 
the  period  of  Aurangzeb,  Shah  ‘Alam,  Farrukh  Siyar  and  Muhammad 
Shah. 

A  Blank  Farman,  by  Dr.  N.  K.  Sinha, 

In  letters  written  in  1767  by  the  President  and  Select  Committee  at 
Calcutta  to  Madras  the  following  memorandum  appears  :  If  it  should  be 
found  necessary  to  bring  about  a  change  of  persons  in  the  subahship,  we 
should  exert  our  influence  with  the  king  to  have  it  sanctioned  by  a  royal 
sanad.  Discussions  began  between  the  Madras  and  Bengal  government 
but  no  candidate  was  considered  deserving  of  support.  Nizam  was  also 
sending  peace  feelers  and  the  Madras  government  did  not  like  to  carry 
matters  very  far.  Meanwhile  the  Bengal  government  secured  from  the 
Mughal  emperor  a  blank  farman.  A  treaty  was  conclude^  between  the 
Madras  government  and  the  Nizam  on  27th  April,  1768.’ 

Dewani  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bannerjee. 

In  1771  the  select  committee  secured  from  the  Na’ib-Subah, 
(Muhammad  Rida  Khan)  a  clarification  of  the  line  of  demarcation  that 
was  to  be  observed  between  the  affairs  of  the  Diwani  and  those  of  the 
Nizamat.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  reply  submitted  by  the  Na’ib  Subah 
proves  that  the  Company  was  entitled  to  exercise  partial  criminal  juris¬ 
diction  as  well.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  certain  recorded 
cases  in  which  officers  of  the  Company  actually  arrested  and  punished 
criminals. 

DasturuV -‘ Amal  of  Jawahar  Mai  Baikus,  (1144  A.H.)  by  Dr.  M. 
‘Aziz  Ahmad. 

It  is  the  second  instalment  of  his  article  which  he  had  submitted  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Commission  held  at  Mysore.  In  this  paper  he  has 
discussed  the  remaining  part : — 

The  third  ‘  court  ’  describes  the  means  by  which  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  were  maintained  in  the  realm.  Nazims  (governors)  and  ‘Amils 
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(revenue-collectors)  were  appointed  to  enforce  law  and  to  effect  the 
assessment  of  revenue.  Dastaks  (orders)  Were  given  to  the  various  officers 
such  as  Daxogha-i-Filkhana  (superintendent  of  elephant -stable),  Mir-i- 
Saman  (head-steward)  Darogha-i-Shutar-Khana,  Darogha-i-Top-Khana, 
Dar5gha-i-Astabal,  Darogha-i-Salah-Khana,  Darogha-i-Farash-Khana, 
and  Kotwal  to  perform  their  duties.  Dastak  was  given  to  Akhbar  Nawls 
(reporters)  to  keep  a  record  of  all  the  happenings  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
people.  Fourth  ‘  court  ’  is  connected  with  the  assessment  of  revenue  and 
with  the  duties  of  Diwan  (Wazlr),  Khan-i-Saman,  Hudur  Nawls,  their 
Peshkars,  Zamindars,  Muqaddams,  Chaudhrls,  Patwaris,  Fota  Khana 
(treasury).  The  fifth  ‘  court  ’  deals  with  justice  and  the  duties  of  Qadis 
Munsifs,  and  others  connected  with  the  court.  The  sixth  ‘  court  ’  deals 
with  enjoyment  and  arrangement  of  Majlis-i-'Aish  and  ‘Id  celebrations. 
The  seventh  ‘court'  deals  with  resignation  and  removal  from  service. 

A  Farman  of  Shah  Jahan,  by  Dr.  A.  Halim. 

It  is  dated  27th  Rabi‘  II,  1063  (26th  March  1653).  It  is  an  order  to 
Shah  Beg,  the  custodian  of  the  pargana  of  Bilgram,  and  those  in  the  vicinity 
to  help  the  sons  and  brother  of  oneQadl  ‘Abdur-Rasul  who  held  jagirs  in 
Bilgram.  The  farman  was  despatched  through  one  Shaikh  ‘Abdul-Karim 
whose  name  appears  therein.  Dr.  Halim  takes  him  as  Mir  ‘  Abdul-Karim 
who  was  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  construction  of  the  Taj  Mahal 
at  Agra,  and  who  had  died  before  the  date  of  this  farman.  There  is  clear 
mention  of  one  Shaikh  ‘Abdul-Karim  among  the  courtiers  of  Shah  Jahan 
(‘Amal  Salih,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  47)  who  was  the  same  person  mentioned  in  the 
farman. 

Letters  of  Mufti  Khalilu  d-Din,  by  Mr.  K.  C.  Nigam. 

Mufti  Khalilu’d-Din,  the  ambassador  of  Ghaziu’d-Dln  Haidar,  the 
first  king  of  Oudh  (1814-27),  figures  prominently  in  the  political  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  British  and  the  Oudh  governments  from  1826-30.  The 
letters  presented  in  this  paper  throw  fresh  light  on  the  affairs  of  Oudh 
history. 

Farhang-i-Kardani  of  Jagant  Rai  Shujai  Kayasth  Saksena,  by  Sh.  A. 
Rashid. 

This  is  a  handbook  of  information  relating  to  the  various  duties  of 
officers  of  the  Mughal  state,  and  serves  as  a  guide  to  new  entrants.  It  deals 
with  classes  of  officers  with  varied  duties  : — Administrators  with  specified 
duties,  officers  of  the  department  of  justice,  officers  of  the  branding 
department,  mint,  markets,  purchase  of  horses,  ward-robe  department 
revenue  officers,  etc.,  etc. 

A  Farman  of  Farrukh  Siyar,  by  Dr.  P.  Saran. 

This  bears  an  assignment  of  some  land  by  way  of  maintenance  to  one 
Sayyid  Karamullah  who  maintained  an  establishment  for  students.  On  the 
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reverse  there  are  four  seals  of  officers  and  several  endorsements  of  later 
dates. 

The  Beginning  of  Diplomatic  Relations  between  the  Sikhs  and  the 
British  Government  in  India  1783,  by  Dr.  Hari  Ram  Gupta. 

Mirza  Najaf  Khan,  the  last  of  the  illustrious  chief  ministers  of  Delhi, 
died  in  April,  1782,  and  this  led  to  chaos  in  the  imperial  government  of 
the  Mughals.  The  emperor  Shah  ‘Alam  II  appealed  to  Warren  Hastings 
for  help.  The  governor-general  found  in  this  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  establish  a  British  protectorate  at  Delhi,  and  in  August,  1782  '  appoint¬ 
ed  Major  James  Browne  as  his  agent  and  minister  at  the  court  of  Delhi.’ 
Browne  reached  Agra  on  the  26th  Feb.  1783,  and  stayed  there  till  November. 
It  was  here  that  Browne  received  communications  from  Lakhpat  Rai,  the 
Sikh  ambassador  at  Delhi,  and  later  from  Jana  Singh  of  Kapurthala, 
Lahna  Singh  of  Lahore,  Baghel  Singh  of  Chhalondi,  Maharaja  Sahib 
Singh  of  Patiala  and  Karam  Singh.  The  object  of  the  Sikhs  was  to  secure 
the  neutrality  of  the  British  in  their  invasion  of  the  Gangetic  Doab,  while 
Browne  tried  his  utmost  to  dissuade  the  Sikhs  from  extending  their 
depredations  to  that  quarter. 

Dost  Muhammad  Khan  in  India,  by  Miss  Janki  Chopra. 

Upon  his  surrender  to  the  British,  Macnaughten  assured  Dost 
Mohammad  Khan  of  a  liberal  treatment,  and  gave  him  a  written  promise 
that  he  would  be  allowed  to  reside  at  Ludhiana.  He  also  recommended  to 
his  government  for  treating  him  as  an  honoured  guest  rather  than  as  a 
prisoner,  and  instructed  Nicholson,  the  officer  in  charge  of  Dost  Muham¬ 
mad  Khan,  not  to  subject  him  to  any  irksome  restraint.  But  the  British 
Government  never  allowed  him  to  reside  at  Ludhiana  except  for  a  few 
weeks  and  even  during  that  period  put  him  under  every  restraint.  They 
compelled  him  to  go  to  Calcutta  against  his  wishes.  He  was  granted  a 
pension  of  two  lakhs  of  rupees  only,  one-fourth  of  which  was  reserved  by  the 
Government  for  emergency  expenses.  Later  on  he  was  released  by  the 
British  when  they  were  compelled  to  reverse  the  policy  to  which  he  had 
fallen  a  victim. 

A  Contemporary  Account  in  Persian  of  the  Mutiny  of  1857-58,  by  Sayyid 
Hasan  ‘Askarl. 

This  account,  entitled  Fath  Nama-i-Angrez  or  Zafaru  z-Zafar,  describ¬ 
ing  certain  incidents  relating  to  the  Mutiny,  is  preserved  in  the  form  of  a 
manuscript  in  some  private  collection. 

The  Rise  of  Mir  Jumla,  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Sarkar. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  the  stages  of  Mir  Jumla’s  rise  to 
power  in  Golkonda  on  the  basis  of  the  authority  of  Nizamu’d-Din  Ahmad 
Shirazl’s  Hadiqatu  s-Salatin,  with  incidental  supplementary  informations 
gathered  from  17th  century  English  factory  records  and  foreign  accounts. 
In  1635  he  was  holding  the  office  of  Silahdar  and  later  on  he  was  appointed 
the  Havaldar  of  Masulipatam.  In  1637  be  was  placed  in  charge  of 
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Mustafanagar  (Condpally),  and  in  June  of  that  year  he  was  appointed 
Sar-i  Khail  by  the  Sultan. 

A  Farmah  of  Ahmad  Shah  Durr-i-Durrani,  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Ja‘far. 

By  this  Far  man  a  piece  of  land  was  given  to  two  learned  and  pious 
men,  Shaikh  Muhammad  TaqI  and  his  disciple  Hafiz  Ahmad  Yar,  who 
were  permitted  to  use  the  income  of  the  land  for  their  own  benefit,  and 
were  expected  to  engage  themselves  in  praying  for  the  long  life  of  the  king 
and  prosperity  of  his  empire.  The  said  land  was  situated  in  Begram 
(Peshawar). 

An  Afghan  Account  of  Anglo- Afghan  Relations  (1836-42),  by  Dr.  I.  H. 
Quraishi . 

A  manuscript  entitled  Akbar  Nama  by  one  Hamid  Kashmiri  has  re¬ 
cently  been  acquired  by  the  Delhi  University  Library.  The  book  is  the 
story  of  the  exploits  of  Muhammad  Akbar  Khan,  son  of  the  Amir  Dost 
Muhammad  Khan  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  a  metrical  composition  in  Persian, 
containing  about  eleven  thousand  lines,  the  metre  being  the  same  as  that 
of  Firdausi’s  great  Shah  Nama.  The  story  begins  with  the  revolt  against 
Shah  Shuja‘  which  resulted  in  his  exile  and  ends  with  the  restoration  of 
Ddst  Muhammad  Khan.  In  short,  this  unique  work  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Afghan  history  very  accurately. 

Some  Unpublished  Persian  Letters  of  the  Raja  of  Travancore  by  Mr.  I.  H. 
Baqa’I. 

They  are  addressed  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  governor-general  at  that 
time.  They  mainly  deal  with  the  period  1790-92.  Some  of  these  letters 
are  of  complimentary  nature,  congratulating  the  British  on  their  success 
against  Tipu  Sultan.  Two  of  them,  however,  deal  with  the  dispute  of  the 
three  taluks,  Paroor,  Alungar,  and  Kooruthnar,  which  belonged  to  the 
Raja  of  Travancore  but  were  inserted  by  Tipu  Sultan  as  part  of  the  cession 
in  his  schedules  of  Jam‘abandl  annexed  to  the  treaty. 

A  Few  Newspapers  from  Pre-Mutiny  Period,  by  Mr.  K.  Sajan  Lai. 

The  learned  author  has  confined  his  paper  to  a  brief  description  of 
four  papers,  viz.,  Jdmi'ul-Akhbar,  Fawa’idun-Ndzirin,  Qirdnu  s-Sa  dain 
and  the  Delhi  Akhbar.  They  all  give  very  useful  historical  informations 
of  the  period,  which  generally  depict  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  also 
discuss  current  politics. 

Mayurbhanj  during  the  early  Maratha  and  British  Occupation  in 
Orissa,  by  Mr.  P.  Acharya. 

Nawab  ‘AllvardI  Khan  ceded  the  whole  of  Orissa  up  ‘  the  river  Sona- 
makhia  which  runs  by  Ballisar  bender  ’  to  the  Marathas  in  1751.  As  the 
territory  of  Mayurbhanj  was  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  south  by  the 
Sarkars  of  Remna,  Basta,  and  Jaleswar,  the  cessions  of  1751  and  1760 
brought  its  ruler  in  direct  contact  with  the  Maratha  and  British  powers. 
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Influence  of  the  Press  on  the  Outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  ( especially  in 
Central  India  and  Malwa),  by  Mr.  K.  L.  Srivastava. 

Among  the  papers  which  took  leading  part  in  criticising  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  influencing  public  opinion,  the  author  mentions  Asiatic  Mirror, 
Bengal  Journal,  Bengal  Harkari,  Hindu  Patriot,  Sultanu’l-Akhbar,  etc. 


Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Bhandarkar  Oriental  Research  Institute,  Poona. 

A  distinguished  gathering  of  scholars  almost  from  all  parts  of  India 
celebrated  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Bhandarkar  Oriental  Research 
Institute  during  the  first  week  of  January,  1943.  Sir  S.  Radhakrishnan 
delivered  the  inaugural  address.  This  institute  was  founded  in  1917  by 
the  late  Ramakrishna  Gopal  Bhandarkar.  The  greatest  achievement  of 
this  Institute  along  with  other  many  valuable  compilations  is  the  critical 
edition  of  the  Mahabharata,  the  greatest  Sanskrit  epic  of  India.  Until 
recently  it  was  edited  by  Dr.  Vishnu  Sitaram  Sukthankar  who  died  on  21st 
January,  1943,  only  after  a  few  days  of  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  the 
institute.  The  ambitious  undertaking  of  the  publication  of  the  critical 
edition  of  the  Mahabharata  has  been  donated  by  many  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  in  India,  Indian  States,  and  others.  The  generosity  of  H.E.H.  the 
Nizam’s  Government  of  Hyderabad  is  conspicuous  also  in  the  list  of 
donations  to  this  very  ambitious  scheme  of  the  Mahabharata,  although 
H.E.H.  the  Nizam’s  Government  has  already  built  magnificent  guest¬ 
house  adjoining  the  Bhandarkar  Institute  for  the  facilities  of  the  scholars 
who  come  to  stay  there  temporarily  for  their  studies.  The  list  of  the  so  far 
published  works  by  this  institute  shows  that  the  programme  of  public¬ 
ations  is  not  only  confined  to  Hindu  or  Sanskrit  works  but  also  includes 
some  Islamic  publications  such  as  the  Tarikh-i-Sind  of  Sayyid  Muhammad 
Ma‘§um  Bhakkari  (d.  1019  A.H.)  published  in  1938  by  the  institute. 
The  institute  has  also  published  a  Silver  Jubilee  Volume  of  the  Annals  of 
the  institute  which  has  been  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.,  articles  by 
scholars  from  all  parts  of  India  on  Indology  and  progress  of  Indie  studies. 
The  two  parts  comprise  about  twelve  hundred  pages,  but  these  contain 
little  about  Islamic  studies  except  one  article  by  Dr.  M.  ‘Abdullah- 
Chaghta’i  on  ‘  the  Place  of  Taj-Mahal  of  Agra  in  World  Architecture,’ 
and  another  by  S.  R.  Sharma  on  ‘  the  Imperial  Mystics  of  Delhi.’ 


The  Journal  of  the  Literary  Committee  of  the  L.  E.  Association,  Dharwar. 

In  one  of  its  recent  numbers  there  is  one  article  in  Kannada  by  Mr. 
B.  M.  Puranik  which  is  a  resume  of  the  letters  of  the  time  of  Shivaji 
compiled  on  the  authority  of  a  Maratha  work  which  is  the  result  of  forty 
years  of  intermittent  labours  of  three  Maratha  research  scholars  of  Maha¬ 
rashtra.  It  is  obvious  that  this  important  work,  though  purely  concerned 
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with  the  Maratha  history  contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable  material  dealing 
with  the  Mughal  history  which  is  not  available  anywhere  else. 


Journal  of  the  University  of  Bombay  (January  1943). 

Professor  George  Moraes  writes  a  long  article  on  the  Maratha-Portu- 
guese  War  of  1683-84.  It  is  generally  based  on  Portuguese  records  which 
are  very  little  known  to  the  general  students  of  Indian  history.  It  shows 
that  to  break  away  the  Maratha  menace  the  Portuguese  general  of  the 
North  applied  to  Sidi  Yaqut  Khan,  the  Mughal  admiral,  for  help  who 
sent  four  hundred  soldiers  at  his  own  cost.  They  entered  the  estuary  of 
Chaul  and  eventually  gained  ingress  into  the  fort. 


Bulletin  of  the  Deccan  College  Research  Institute,  Poona  ( Vol .  IV.  No.  2). 

Dr.  M.  ‘Abdullah  Chaghta  I  describes  a  Manuscript  of  the  Mirat-i- 
Sikandari  from  the  collection  of  the  Bharat  Itihas  Samshodaka  Man  data, 
Poona.  It  bears  an  autograph  from  the  pen  of  Mirza  Ghiyathu  d-dln- 
I'timad'ud-Dawla,  the  father  of  Nur-Jahan  and  father-in-law  of  the 
emperor  Jahangir.  This  MS.  was  transcribed  just  two  years  after  its  actual 
compilation  by  the  author,  Shaikh  Sikandar  b.  Muhammad  alias  Manjhu 
in  1020  A.H.  It  is  sufficiently  genuine  for  correcting  several  renderings  of 
the  formerly  printed  editions  of  the  same  history  of  Gujarat  (Mir  at-i- 
Sikandarl). 


Folk  Culture  in  Names :  Hindu,  Parsi,  Muslim. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Masani,  lecturing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indian  P.E.N,, 
Bombay,  on  the  above-mentioned  subject,  mentioned  in  the  course  of  his 
lecture  that  a  man  might  be  cured  or  killed,  blessed,  or  cursed  through  his 
name  Hindu  and  hluslim  wives  often  avoided  mention  of  their  husbands 
names.  The  president,  Principal,  A.  A.  A.  Fyzee,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  some  Muslim  names. 


Urdu  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

The  All-India  Urdu  Conference  was  opened  at  Bangalore  on  27th 
November  1942  by  the  Hon.  Lt.-Col.  D.  M.  Fraser  the  British  Resident. 
A  distinguished  gathering  of  Urdu  writers  from  all  over  India  attended. 
Mr.  J.  Muhammad  Imam,  minister  of  education,  Mysore  State,  preMded. 
The  welcome  speech  was  given  by  Sayyid  Akhtar  Begam  wife  of  Khan 
§aljib  ‘Abdul-Ghanl,  to  whose  efforts  the  conference  owed  its  session  at 
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Bangalore.  Speaking  in  Urdu,  Lt. -Col.  Fraser  commended  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  Mysore  government  in  giving  Urdu  studies  due  encourage¬ 
ment.  He  also  stressed  the  cultural  value  of  such  literary,  conferences. 
The  president  emphasised  the  need  for  a  common  language  which  was 
being  met  by  both  Urdu  and  Hindi.  He  pointed  out  that  the  controversy 
between  Urdu  and  Hindi  was  uncalled  for  as  the  two  languages  were 
similar.  From  Osmania  University,  Hyderabad,  Dr.  Sayyid  Muhlu’d- 
din  Qadri  Zor  was  specially  invited  to  deliver  an  address  in  which  he 
mainly  dealt  with  the  contributions  to  Urdu  language  by  the  South.  Among 
those  who  took  part  in  the  conference  were  Messrs.  Josh  Mallhabadi, 
Jigar  of  Muradabadand  ‘All  ‘Akhtar  of  Hyderabad.  The  conference  was  a 
great  success. 

M.  A.  C. 


NORTH-EASTERN  INDIA 
Islami  Jamd‘at  of  Aligarh. 

Aligarh  has  ever  been  the  pioneer  of  healthy  social  and  religious 
movements.  What  Aligarh  has  done  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Muslims 
educationally  and  culturally  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  thinkers  and 
philosophers  of  the  university  spend  their  nights  and  days  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  making  Muslims  a  living  force.  To  achieve  that  end, 
the  Late  Sir  Syyed  upheld  the  Western  education.  Through  Western 
education,  he  thought,  Muslims  will  be  enlightened  and  see  things  in 
their  true  perspective.  Apart  from  its  defects  the  Western  education  by 
the  pass  of  time,  has  made  us  realise  the  worthlessness  of  the  Western 
culture  and  the  hopeless  and  degrading  position  that  we.  are  in.  The 
Muslims  of  India  in  particular,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  general, 
experimented  the  different  philosophies  of  life  and  then  came  to  this 
definite  conclusion  that  they  were  all  counterfeit  and  spurious  coins. 
Truth  again  dawned.  The  life  and  teachings  of  the  Holy  Prophet  Mu¬ 
hammad  (peace  and  blessing  of  Allah  be  on  him),  is  the  only  guide  which 
guarantees  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  in  this  and  the  next  world. 

The  noted  philosophers  of  the  university  such  as  Dr.  Syyed  Zafarul- 
Hasan,  ‘Allama  Syyed  Ibn-ffasan,  Dr.  Muhammad  Mahmud  Ahmad, 
Dr.  Muhammad  Afdal  Husain  Qadri  and  the  famous  politician  Raja 
Muhammad  Amir  Ahmad  of  Mahmudabad  have  come  forward  with  an 
association  called  Islami  Jamaat.  The  aim  and  object  of  the  Jamaat  is 
to  make  Muslims  live  up  to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Prophet  Muham¬ 
mad.  There  the  salvation  lies,  otherwise  Muslims  are  no  more  and 
will  be  no  more.  The  appeal  that  has  been  issued  to  the  press  by  the 
learned  philosophers  demands  wide  publication  and  enthusiastic  co-opera¬ 
tion.  To  quote  the  appeal : 

“  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  only  path  for  Muslims 
to  attain  the  true  end  of  their  being  and  existence  as  individuals 
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and  as  a  nation  in  this  world,  and  in  the  hereafter,  is  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Holy  Prophet.  And  this  is  what  we  have  been 
told  by  .our  Creator. 

‘  Say  (O  Muhammad)  If  you  love  Allah  then  follow  me  ;  Allah 
will  love  you.’ 

The  condition  of  Muslims  today  is  at  complete  variance  with 
this  injunction.  Hence  it  has  become  incumbent  that  they  be  invited 
towards  this  path  so  that  they  should  make  the  Holy  Prophet  the 
living  ideal  and  should  follow  him  in  their  individual  as  well  as  col¬ 
lective  life.  This  alone  is  the  remedy  for  all  their  ills. 

Consequently  we  have  formed  an  association  called  the  “  Islamia 
Jama ‘at  ”  at  Aligarh  to  achieve  this  object ;  and  we  appeal  to  all 
those  who  feel  themselves  in  agreement  with  us  to  come  forward  and 
co-operate  in  understanding  this  noble  task  and  communicate  to 
us  their  mind.” 

Sincerity  of  the  purpose  will  surely  crown  the  object  with  success. 
But  it  requires  painstaking  devotion  to  duty  and  a  complete  change  in  the 
outlook.  It  should  not  be  a  Jama'at  to  confer,  argue,  and  congregate,  and 
then  disperse  never  to  think  of  the  noble  cause  again.  But  every  member 
should  be  from  head  to  foot  a  true  follower  of  the  Prophet  and  should 
remind  us  of  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet. 


Darul-Musannifin,  A'zamgarh. 

The  present  scarcity  of  paper  has  checked  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
work  of  printing  and  press.  The  famous  Shibli  Academy  or  Darul-Musan¬ 
nifin,  A'zamgarh  has  not  been  able  to  release  more  books  this  year.  The 
Tarlkh-e-Dawlat-e-  Uthmaniya  by  Professor  Md.  Ozair  of  Muslim  Uni¬ 
versity,  Aligarh,  covering  three  hundred  pages,  has  already  been  printed. 
It  will  very  soon  see  the  Tight  of  the  day.  The  author  has  been  advised  to 
close  this  volume  with  the  movement  of  Mustafa  Kamal  Pasha.  The  author 
has  taken  every  pain  to  make  the  book  up  to  date.  His  research  on  the 
subject  deserves  appreciation.  Surely  it  will  add  to  the  history  of  Turkey 
in  Urdu  language. 

ffayat-e  Shibli  by  ‘Allama  Syed  Sulaiman  Nadvi  which  is  in  the  press 
will  not  be  complete  unless  the  photos  of  Darul-Musannifin  A'zamgarh, 
Madrasatul-I§lah,  Sarai  Mir  and  Darul-‘Ulum  Nadva,  Lucknow,  which  are 
really  the  living  monuments  of  the  illustrious  Shibli  are  not  added  to  the 
book.  Lover  of  Shibli,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  lag  behind  in  making  the 
book  a  complete  success. 

There  are  some  books  of  the  Academy  which  are  under  press  and  there 
are  some  in  the  shape  of  manuscripts,  and  some  are  still  being  written. 

Tdrikh-Banu-' Abbas  by  Shah  Mu'inuddin  Nadvi  is  the  third  volume  of 
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the  history  oi  Islam  series.  It  is  under  press  but  the  revision  and  addition 
is  going  on  along  with  it. 

Ar-Rdzi  or  the  Life  and  Philosophy  of  Imam  Rdzi  by  Maul  ana  ‘Abdus- 
Salam  Nadvl  is  complete  in  the  shape  of  manuscript.  Some  works  are  on  the 
history  of  India  ready  lor  publication.  The  chapters  on  Shir  ul- Arab 
and  Tarikh  ul-Hukama  by  'Abdus-Salam  Nadvl  a  re  also  under  completion. 
Tdrikh  ul-Hukama  has  been  revised  and  annotated  by  Maulvi  Dia'-ul  Hasan 
Nadvi,  m.a.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  U.P. 

Some  of  the  old  books  are  again  going  to  the  press  for  another  edition. 
One  oi  them  is  Khulafa-c-Rashidm  by  the  late  Mu'Inuddln  Nadvl. 
Maulvi  Uvvais  Nadvl,  a  young  scholar  of  the  academy  is  doing  a  very 
noble  work  of  purely  Islamic  interest.  He  has  collected  all  the  available 
books  on  Ma'anI  and  Balaghat  and  also  Muhadarat  such  as  Imdli , 
al-Mathln-sacr,  etc.  These  books  have  got  literary  pieces  in  the 
Qur1  anic  verses  and  commentaries  on  it.  The  compiler  has  intelligently 
and  laboriously  gone  through  the  whole  work  and  has  collected 
all  those  literary  pieces  in  the  Qur'anic  verses  with  special  care  in 
systematic  order.  The  work  has  been  compiled  in  two  volumes. 

The  second  work  of  Maulvi  Uwais  is  Wujuh-c-rjdz-e-Qur'dn.  It  has 
been  a  very  delightful  topic  of  the  Muslim  scholar  in  every  time  to  seek 
reasons  and  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Ijaz  of  Qur'an  although  the 
angles  of  visions  have  been  different  in  different  times.  The  learned  com¬ 
piler  has  searched  all  the  books  on  Tafslr,  Kalam,  Adab,  Muhadarat, 
and  has  collected  all  the  scattered  gems  wherever  he  could  find  in  every 
period  and  collected  them  all  at  one  place.’  The  third  work  which  deserves 
mention  is  a  collection  of  Tafslr.  ‘Allarna  ibn-Taymia,  Hafiz  ibn-Qay- 
yim,  Shah  Wall’ullah  Dehlavi  have  written  much  on  Qur'an  in  their 
books.  The  learned  compiler  has  collected  all  he  could  find  concerning 
the  verses  of  Qur’an  in  the  works  of  these  learned  scholars.  The  reader  will 
get  all  these  fine  pieces  of  commentaries  on  Qur'an  at  one  place. 

The  new  books  of  Maulvi  ‘AbdubMajid  DaryabadI  which  have  been 
published  are: — I.  Murdondn-MasiluVu  This  is  a  collection  of  the  articles 
of  the  Maulana  which  were  published  in  his  paper  Such  from  the  year 
1925-1932.  They  are  seventeen  in  number.  They  are  mostly  on  the  life  and 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Prophet.  There  are  some  articles  which  are  not  on 
Slrat  but  they  are  all  on  Islamic  Sfiarfat.  The  book  is  very  informative 
but  it  deserved  the  revision  of  the  waiter.  The  publisher  hastily  rushed  it 
through  the  press.  It  Would  have  been  a  fine  collection  had  the  writer 
gone  through  the  article  before  its  going  to  the  press. 

11.  Muhammad  ‘ All  is  the  impressions  and  experiences  of  the  author 
regarding  the  late  Maulana  Muhammad  ‘All  of  revered  memory.  It  wTas 
published  in  series  of  articles  in  his  paper  but  after  a  few  numbers  it  was 
discontinued.  The  book  is  incomplete.  The  third  woxrk  is  the  collection 
of  his  articles  published  in  Such  and  Sidq, 
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Letters  of  Late  Dr .  Iqbal. 

Shaikh  ‘Ata'ullah,  m.a.,  ol  the  Economics  Depart  meat,  Muslim  Uni¬ 
versity,  Aligarh,  has  taken  upon  himself  the  task  of  collecting  letters  of 
‘Allama  Iqbal.  These  letters  must  have  been  full  ol  problems  vexing  the 
present  day  Muslim  world.  The  greatest  intellectual  of  the  present  time 
must  have  disclosed  his  mind  on  Islamic  problems,  and  offered  suggestions 
and  would  have  searched  lor  a  solution  of  the  present  ills  confronting  the 
Muslim  world.  Besides,  it  will  surely  be  much  helpful  in  knowing  his 
philosophical  ideas  and  his  poetry.  It  wall  certainly  throw  much  light  on 
the  life  and  character  ol  the  great  poet  and  philosopher.  Professor  4  Ata- 
’ullah  must  be  congratulated  on  his  undertaking  and  should  be  helped  in 
every  way  possible.  The  book  will  surely  be  an  addition  to  Islamic  thought 
and  literature.  The  professor  has  issued  an  appeal  in  the  Muslim  Univer¬ 
sity  Gazette  and  has  requested  every  body  who  is  in  possession  of  the 
letters  ol  the  'Allama  or  any  written  substance  to  send  them  to  him  by 
registered  post.  He  has  promised  to  return,  them  after  copying.  And  if  the 
owner  consents  he  proposes  to  keep  them  safe  with  the  University  Library 
which  will  serve  and  benefit  generations.  He  has  further  requested  those 
persons  who  knew  such  person  of  learning  and  culture  who  possess  the 
‘Allama’s  letter,  to  inform  him  the  name  and  address  of  such  persons. 

If  the  letters  of  the  ‘Allama  have  been  published  in  any  newspaper 
or  journal,  the  names  of  such  journals  or  newspapers  be  referred  to  him. 


Mtlad  nn-Nabi  Number  of  “  Onward A 

Dr.  Syyed  Na'Im’  uddln  Ja'fari,  Bar. -at- Law,  has  started  a  paper  entitled 
Onward  from  Allahabad.  Every  issue  brings  articles  from  men  of 
repute  and  learning.  But  the  issue  of  22nd  March  1943  deserves  special 
mention.  It  brought  out  Milad-un-NabI  number  on  that  date.  This  issue 
is  remarkably  praiseworthy.  The  poems  of  Shall  Habib,  Ashfaq  Husain 
and  Lord  Headly  display  deep  feelings  of  love  and  reverence.  It  leaves  a 
lasting  effect  on  our  heart.  Besides  this  the  scholarly  articles  contributed 
by  learned  people  like  Dr.  Beni  Prasad,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in 
the  University  of  Allahabad,  Mehr-Banu,  Mr.  Vasram,  b.a.,  Dr.  Hafiz 
Syed,  m.a.,  pIi.d.,  D.utt.,  BadT-uzzaman,  Dr.  Jadarl,  the  editor, 
Dr.  Shah  M.  H.  Rahman,  G.  L.  Johnson  present  a  very  thoughtful 
reading. 


Iqbal  Day  Celebrations  in  the  Rajshahi  College ,  Bengal . 

Under  the  inspiration  of  the  then  officiating  vice-principal,  Rajshahi 
College,  Mr.  Abu  Hena,  m.a.,  Rajshahi  College,  Islamic  Culture  Society 
was  founded  in  February  1942,  with  representatives  from  different  classes 
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of  the  college  and  the  Muslim  members  of  the  college  teaching  staff.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  the  Prophet  Day,  Iqbal  Day,  and  Haji  Md.  Mohsin  Day 
were  observed.  And  meetings  were  held  and  prizes  awarded  on  each 
occasion  for  essays,  recitations,  and  speeches  to  the  successful  student 
competitors  :  and  these  were  largely  attended  by  the  public  also.  This 
year  (1943)  the  Iqbal  Day  was  celebrated  by  the  society  in  the  college. 
Mr.  M.  Barkatullah  m.a.,  b.l.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Asst.  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  Bengal,  presided  over  the  function.  The  essays  on 
Iqbal  were  read  by  a  number  of  scholars  and  Prof.  Qadi  Akram 
Husain  read  translations  done  into  Bengali  poetry  of  some  of  the  poems 
of  Zabur-i  ‘Ajam  by  Iqbal.  Speeches  were  made  by  (1)  Dr.  M.  A.  Majid, 
m.b.,  Civil  Surgeon,  Rajshahi,  (2)  Prof.  M.  Mansurud-Din  m.a.,  (3)  Prof. 
A.  Ahad,  m.sc.  The  president  delivered  a  learned  and  written  president¬ 
ial  address.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  essays  on  Iqbal  to  the  students 
and  for  the  best  recitals  of  Iqbal’s  poems.  It  was  a  largely  attended 
meeting. 

M.  A. 


NORTH-WESTERN  INDIA 
The  Punjab  University  Library. 

The  Punjab  University  Library  possesses  one  of  the  most  valuable 
collections  of  oriental  manuscripts  that  at  present  exist  in  this  country. 
For  several  decades  past,  the  library  has  made  systematic  and  sustained 
efforts  to  collect  manuscripts  in  the  various  oriental  languages  studied  in 
the  university.  About  thirty  years  ago,  a  beginning  was  made  with  179 
manuscripts,  which  were  transferred  from  the  library  of  the  Oriental 
College.  The  collection  is  now  made  up  of  2471  manuscripts,  of  which 
1658  are  in  Persian,  639  in  Arabic,  170  in  Urdu  and  4  in  Turkish.  About 
four-fifths  of  the  collection  has  been  acquired  by  purchase.  Among  the 
more  important  purchases  we  may  mention  359  manuscripts,  which  were 
acquired  in  1927  from  Mr.  W.  Ivanow,  who  had  collected  them  at  Luck¬ 
now  and  other  places  ;  316  MSS.  from  M.  Najm-ud-Dln,  who  had  collect¬ 
ed  them  mostly  in  Sind,  and  54  MSS.  from  the  late  R.S.  Wazir  Chand  of 
Jhang.  Another  big  lot,  comprising  205  MSS.  was  purchased  in  1928 
from  the  sons  of  the  late  Plrzada  Muhammad  Husain  of  Maham  (in  the 
Rohtak  district).  This  collection  has  been  made  by  the  Plrzada  mainly 
in  the  Panjab,  Kashmir,  and  Delhi.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  by 
Professor  Muhammad  Shafi'  during  a  visit  to  Maham,  examined,  and 
immediately  taken  over  for  the  library.  It  now  forms  a  very  valuable 
part  of  the  Arabic  section  of  the  library. 

For  oriental  manuscripts,  the  library  is  also  indebted  to  the  public 
spirit  of  a  number  of  generous  donors.  In  1913,  Agha  Muhammad  Ibra¬ 
him,  son  of  the  late  M.  Muhammad  Husain  Azad,  presented  to  the  Orien- 
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tal  College  Library  his  father’s  collection  of  389  manuscripts  (Arabic  58’ 
Persian  320,  Urdu  1 1),  along  with  a  much  larger  number  of  printed  books. 
Similarly,  Papdit  Brij  Mohan  Datatarya  Kaifl  ol  Delhi  presented  to  the 
university  library,  during  1933-37,  13°  manuscripts  (Persian  69,  Urdu 
61).  The  university  collection  is  richest  in  Persian  poetry,  which  is  re¬ 
presented  by  443  manuscripts.  It  also  contains  a  good  number  of  theol¬ 
ogical,  scientific,  historical,  and  biographical  works.  Thanks  to  the  dis¬ 
crimination  exercised  in  their  selection  by  a  scholar  of  Professor  Muham¬ 
mad  Shaft’s  fine  taste  and  vast  erudition,  most  of  these  works  possess 
special  valuable  features. 

A  card  catalogue  of  the  manuscripts  has  long  been  in  existence  in  the 
library  ;  but  the  need  of  a  printed  descriptive  catalogue  has  also  been 
keenly  felt,  especially  by  those  persons  who  were  not  in  a  position  to  use 
the  card  catalogue  and  moreover  wanted  fuller  information  about  the 
manuscripts.  A  beginning  has  now  been  made  with  the  historical  manus¬ 
cripts  in  the  Persian  language,  of  which  a  descriptive  catalogue  has  been 
compiled  by  Dr.  S.  M.  ‘Abdullah,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  of  the  Panjab  University, 
under  the  general  direction  of  Principal  Muhammad  Shall,  and  published 
by  the  Panjab  University  (Lahore  1942).  Among  the  works  described  in 
this  part  of  the  catalogue,  the  following  deserve  special  notice  : — 

1.  A  copy  of  the  Nasab  Ninnah-i-A'ld  Hadrat-i-Shahl,  Vol.  I, 
of  which  only  one  other  copy  is  known  to  exist  in  a  private  col¬ 
lection  in  Tehran. 

2.  A  contemporary  copy  of  the  Waqidt-i-Bdhurl ;  also  ^another 
copy  of  the  same,  prepared  by  the  order  of  the  emperor  Shah  ‘Alam  II. 

3.  An  undated  copy  of  nearly  the  first  half  of  the  Jamb  at-Tawdnkh, 
Hafiz  Abru’s  revised  edition. 

4.  A  contemporary  copy  of  the  Tuzuk-i-Jahdngm. 

5.  A  contemporary  copy  of  the  Jahdngushd-i-Nddiri. 

6-7.  Autograph  copies  of  the  Tirdz  al-Ahhbar,  and  the  Waqd’i ‘, 
J  ang-i-Sikhdn. 

8.  A  copy  of  the  comparatively  rare  ' Abdullah  Ndmah  of  Hafiz 
Tanish. 

9.  An  old  copy  of  the  jahdngushd-i-Juwainl. 

10.  A  copy  of  Muhammad  Ma'sum’s  Tankh-i-Sind,  transcribed 
in  1017  A.H.,  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  author. 

11.  A  copy  of  the  voluminous  Hadlqat  al-Hind. 

12.  A  good  copy  of  Mulla  Kashifl’s  Rawdat-ush-Shuhada. 

The  University  Library  has  been  further  enriched  by  the  recent  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  large  and  valuable  collection  made  by  Hafiz  Mahmud  Khan 
Sheranl,  which  we  hope  to  notice  in  these  pages  at  some  future  occasion. 
The  addition  of  the  Sheranl  Collection,  which  comprises  2,285  volumes, 
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besides  1,710  volumes  of  printed  books,  has  brought  the  Panjab  University 
on  a  par  with  some  of  the  most  celebrated  collections  of  oriental  manu¬ 
scripts  m  this  country,  <?.£.,  the  Oriental  Library  at  Bankipore,  the  State 
Library  at  Kampur,  etc.  It  is  highly  desirable  in  the  interests  of  oriental 
scholarship  that  the  authorities  oi  the  Panjab  University  should  make 
special  arrangements  for  the  speedy  and  proper  cataloguing  oi  the  Univers¬ 
ity  Collection,  so  that  its  valuable  contents  may  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  learned  world  as  early  as  possible.  Another  part  of  the  catalogue 
dealing  with  poetry  is  reported  to  be  in  the  press  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  other 
parts  dealing  with  the  remaining  sections  of  the  collection  will  soon 
follow.. 

The  first  collection  of  oriental  manuscripts  in  t  his  country  to  be  cata¬ 
logued  methodically  on  modern  scientific  lines  was  the  Oriental  Library  ; 
at  Bankipore,  the  printed  catalogue  of  which  already  comprises  about  30 
volumes.  Its  lead  has  now  been  followed  by  the  Panjab  University  Library  ; 
and  we  expect  that  other  oriental  libraries  in  India  too  will  follow  the 
worthy  examples  set  by  them.  Mere  hand-lists,  however  useful  in  their 
own  way,  cannot  serve  the  purpose  of  scholars  ;  the  meagre  information 
contained  in  them  does  not  satisfy  their  natural  curiosity  for  full,  definite 
and  really  helpful  data:  it  is  more  often  tantalizing  than  satisfying.  We 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  of  the  Asahvya 
Library  at  Hyderabad  and  the  Aligarh  Muslim  University  to  the  urgent 
need  oi  making  adequate  arrangements  for  the  proper  cataloguing  of 
or  iental  manuscripts  in  their  keeping.  A  large  number  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  manuscripts  is  said  to  lie  in  closed  coffers  in  the  Library  of  the 
Aligarh  University— -unclassified,  uncatalogued  and  untouched,  accessible 
only  to  the  destructive  agencies  of  damp,  dust,  and  insects.  We  think  they 
could  have  mouldered  as  well  in  the  possession  of  their  donors  ;  and  we 
are  afraid  their  transference  within  the  wa  1  Is  of  the  Muslim  University 
has  not  made  the  slightest  difference  in  respect  of  their  utility  to  the  learned 
world. 

Sh.  L 


FOREIGN 


Progress  of  Islam  in  Europe. 

In  a  paper,  entitled  the  Muslim  American  Chaplain  Letter,  published 
Lorn  America  and  in  the  local  newspapers,  it  is  noticed  that  English  and 
American  gentlemen  have  increasingly  embraced  Islam,  building  mos¬ 
ques  and  bequeathing  lands  to  make  them  centres  of  Islamic  culture. 
Recently  an  Islamic  Culture  Society  has  been  established  in  England. 
It  aims  to  bring  the  British  people  in  contact  with  Islamic  culture  and 
civilization.  For  this  purpose  the  society  is  intending  to  publish  a  journal 
which  will  contain  articles  on  Islam  from  the  pen  of  eminent  scholars 
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all  over  the  world.  Besides  the  Woking  and  Osman  ia  mosques,  foundations  of 
new  mosques  m  Cardiff  and  Muhammad  Webb  Memorial  mosques  in 
Lyons  Valley^  California,  are  being  laid  and  British  and  American  people 
are  participating  in  this  sacred  movement  with  great  enthusiasm  and  gene¬ 
rosity.  These  news  are  received  m  the  Muslim  world  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  as  it  proves  that  Europe  has  begun  to  realize  the  importance  and 
the  high  place  which  Islam  occupies  in  the  civilization  of  the  world. 


Muslims  in  European  Balladry . 

The  influence  of  Islam  on  Europe  has  been  very  ably  and  critically 
discussed  in  Legacy  of  Islam  (Oxford).  But  it  has  not  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  influence  of  Islam  on  oral  literature,  i.c\,  ballad,  folk-songs,  etc., 
of  Europe.  Professor  William  and  J.  Entwistle  wrote  recently  a  splendid 
book  on  European  Balladry  (Oxford).  Therein  we  find  the  Muslim  Turks 
exerted  an  enormous  influence  on  the  Balkan  group  of  ballads.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  we  cannot  go  direct  to  the  original  sources  of  these 
ballads.  But  all  that  we  get  from  the  perusal  of  Prof.  Entwistle’s  mar¬ 
vellous  book  is  the  strong  sense  of  hatred  and  fear  that  dominated  these 
people  subjugated  by  the  Turks.  Very  often  a  Turk  is  synonym  with  a 
tyrant.  The  influence  of  Islam  on  troubadours  like  that  of  chivalry  itself 
is  definite  and  historical.  1  believe  that  enough  has  been  done  in  these 
matters.  May  we  not  hope  that  a  scholar  or  a  group  of  scholars  may  take 
up  a  co-ordinated  studyof  the  influence  of  Islam  on  the  oral  literature  of 
Europe  ?  1  may  incidentally  remark  that  the  powerf  ul  pre-Islamic  poems  of 
Arabia  arc  the  excellent  examples  of  Arabian  balladry.  These  were  chanted 
if  not  sung,  to  the  willing  audience  of  illiterate  Arabia,  from  one  corner 
to  another.  These  Arabian  poems  were  carefully  preserved  (to  a  great 
extent)  by  their  composers  and  reciters  (rawls).  The  minstrels  of  Europe 
and  the  reciters  of  Arabia  did  function  in  the  same  way.  Further  it  may 
be  suggested  that  the  Muslim  influence  in  Indian  balladry  may  be  of 
great  value  and  interest  to  evaluate  properly  the  place  of  Muslim 
culture  in  India. 

Jabir  ibn-Hayydn,  contribution  d  ihistoire  dcs  ide  sncntifiquc  dans 
V Islam ,  Voi  II,  Jabir  el  la  science  grecquc,  Mcmoircs  dc  I'lnstitut  d*  Egypt e. 
No.  45,  j 942,  par  E.  Kraus . 

Dr.  Kraus,  now  ol  the  University  of  Egypt,  had  published  some  years 
ago,  the  Arabic  texts  of  several  of  the  Rasa'  il  of  Jabir.  After  years  of  labour, 
he  has  now  completed  his  introduction  to  those  texts,  the  second  volume  ol 
which  introduction  has  just  reached  India,  the  first  being  still  111  the  press. 
The  present  is  a  thick  folio  volume  of  over  400  pages. 

In  the  present  volume,  Prof.  Kraus  has  studied  the  principal  scientific 
ideas  of  Jabir  and  sought  to  trace  their  origin.  Jabir  is  said  to  have  been 
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a  disciple  of  the  Imam  Ja'far  as-Sadiq.  He  is  reputed  as  an  alchemist. 
Yet  he  has  written  on  many  other  subjects,  for  instance  medicine,  astro¬ 
nomy,  astrology,  theurgy,  mathematics,  music,  different,  branches  of 
philosophy,  in  short  all  the  ancient  sciences  as  were  studied  by  the  Muslims. 

The  author  has  proved  that  in  the  alchemical  theory,  Jabir  shows 
extraordinary  advance  over  his  precursors  in  the  field  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  systematisation,  avoiding  in  a  large  measure  symbolism  and 
allegory.  His  classification  of  minerals,  his  analysis  of  properties,  expose 
of  artificial  generation  of  man,  his  cosmology,  theory  of  balance  and  arith- 
mology,  and  even  his  philosophy  of  language  are  all  of  unusual  importance 
in  the  history  of  science.  It  has  further  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Kraus 
that  not  all  of  the  Jabirian  science  is  based  on  Greek  rudiments  but  on 
many  things  Eastern  :  Indian  and  may  be  even  Chinese.  No  doubt,  not 
all  that  is  attributed  to  Jabir,  can  be  genuine.  Granting  that  they  do  not 
originate  from  the  second  century  of  Hijrah,  as  they  claim,  to  be,  but  of  the 
fourth  century  as  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Kraus,  their  importance  in 
the  history  of  modern  Western  science  cannot  too  much  be  emphasised. 

The  book  would  have  been  of  wider  use  has  it  been  written  in  English. 
It  is  a  pity  that  not  many  of  the  Indian  students  of  Islamic  sciences 
would  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  erudite  monograph. 


The  Fortnightly  Journal  “Arabic  Listener." 

The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  is  doing  a  very  useful  service 
to  the  Arabic  language  and  literature  by  publishing  a  fortnightly  Journal 
in  Arabic,  namely,  the  Arabic  Listener.  It  is  one  of  the  best  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  and  contains  speeches  in  Arabic  delivered  by  eminent  scholars 
of  the  Elast  and  West  from  the  London  Broadcasting  Station.  As  these 
speeches  are  full  of  informations  regarding  the  Arabs  and  their  culture, 
we  give  below  a  resume  of  its  more  important  contents. 

One  of  the  series  of  lectures  is  on  ‘  the  Studies  of  Arabic  Language  in 
Great  Britain  ’  by  Dr.  Bernard  Lewis.  The  Doctor  points  out  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Arab  culture  spread  in  Europe  from  Spain  and  Sicily  where 
the  Arabs  established  a  flourishing  civilization  far  in  advance  of  anything 
to  be  found  in  Christian  lands  at  that  time.  Even  in  the  days  that  follow¬ 
ed  the  European  conquest  ol  these  lands,  Christian  kings  continued  to 
patronize  Arab  learning.  They  themselves  spoke  Arabic  and  supported 
Arab  scholars.  Arabic-speaking  Christians  and  Jews  in  Spain  and  Sicily 
like  Abraham  b.  Ezra  of  Toledo  and  Thomas  Brown  helped  greatly  in 
the  dissemination  of  Arabic  learning  in  the  West.  Briefly  speaking  it  is 
shown  in  this  speech  that  the  learning  of  Arabic  language  in  England  was 
first  taken  up  by  an  English  philosopher  A  delard  of  Bath  who  having  learnt 
of  the  spread  of  Arabic  language  and  culture  in  southern  Spain  during  the 
heyday  of  Muslim  power  in  that  part  of  Europe,  went  to  the  University 
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of  Cordova,  where  thousands  of  students  flocked,  to  quench  his  thirst  for 
knowledge.  He  translated  many  Arabic  works  on  astronomy  and  mathe¬ 
matics  and  served  as  tutor  to  the  future  king  Henry  II.  His  chief  work 
“  the  Natural  Questions,"  is  in  the  form  of  dialogue  in  which  he  lays  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  superiority  of  the  Arab  method  that  places  reason  above 
authority.  Similarly,  Daniel  oi  Morley,  having  dissatisfied  with  the  Frankish 
Universities,  went  to  Spain  in  quest  of  true  knowledge  and  Michael  Scot 
studied  Arabic  in  Sicily  and  translated  works  of  Aristotle  from  Arabic 
and  also  wrote  books  on  astrology  and  alchemy.  It  was  due  to 
the  influence  of  such  students  that  the  West  came  m  contact  with  Muslim 
culture  which  finally  changed  its  outlook.  Even  the  great  philosopher 
Roger  Bacon  and  the  poets  Chaucer  and  Lydgate  could  not  escape  from 
the  effect  of  prevailing  Arab  thought.  However,  the  study  of  Arabic 
in  the  Cambridge  University  is  said  to  have  started  from  1632  A.C. 
when  a  chair  for  Arabic  was  created  at  this  centre  of  learning.  Abraham 
Whcelocke  ( 1 593-1 653)  was  the  first  to  have  occupied  this  chair  and  deliver¬ 
ed  lectures  on  Arabic  in  the  Cambridge  University.  After  Wheelocke, 
Edmund  Castell  became  professor  of  Arabic  m  Cambridge  m  1666. 
Prof.  Castell  compiled  a  lexicon  in  seven  languages  (he.,  Hebrew,  Chaldean 
Syriac,  Sumeri,  Abyssinian,  Arabic,  and  Persian).  He  also  wrote 
on  the  value  of  Arabic  studies,  a  commentary  on  Ibn-Slna  and  a 
volume  of  original  poems  m  Arabic.  Castell  was  succeeded  by 
Simon  Ockley  (1678-1721).  The  first  of  his  literary  productions  was 
Introductio  Linguas  Orienialcs  (Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Eastern 
Languages),  m  which  he  encouraged  English  students  to  learn  Eastern 
literature  since  it  helped  to  understand  the  subjects  of  Divinity.  He  also 
published  a  woik  entitled  *  Muslim  Conquests  oi  Syria,  Persia  and  Egypt.’ 
It  was  based ’on  one  of  the  MSS.  of  Bodleian  Library  and  in  1708  he 
published  his  English  translation  of  Hayy  ihn  Yaqy.an  which  was  later 
translated  into  Latin  by  the  famous  son  oi  Pococke,  the  then  Professor  oi 
Arabic  at  the  Oxford  University.  Among  the  pioneering  works  of 
Ocklev  is  a  cultural  and  political  history  of  Islam  in  three  volumes. 
Cambridge  University  found  another  famous  Professor  of  Arabic  m  the 
person  oi  Samuel  Lee  (1783-1852)  who  published  an  English  translation 
of  Rihlat  by  1  bn -Bat.  ut  a  and  a  few  books  on  the  religious  philosophy.^ 
Similarly  the  contributions  of  W.  Wright  and  R.  Smith  to  the  study  of 
Arabic  literature  were  of  great  importance.  W.  Wright  edited  Riljldt  by 
Ibn-Jubair  and  Kamil  by  al-Mubarrad,  and.  his  Arabic  grammar  in  two 
volumes  is  one  of  the  indispensable  books  for  the  advanced  students  m 
English-speaking  countries,  and  R.  Smith  published  his  scholarly 
researches  on  Kinship  and  Marriage  in  early  Arabia  and  on  Religion 
of  the  Semites. 

The  Oxford  University  did  not  lag  behind  the  Cambridge  University 
in  its  efforts  towards  promoting  the  cause  of  Arabic  education.  In  1636, 
Archbishop  Laud,  the  then  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  established 
a  chair  for  Arabic  and  Edward  Pococke  (1604-1691)  was  the  first  to  be 
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appoint ed  to  this  post.  The  works  he  has  left  to  us  arc  :  Specimen  of  the 
History  of  the  Arabs ,  a  critical  edition  ot  the  classical  Arabic  poem 
a-A,  and  a  lecture  on  the  importance  of  Arabic  literature.  His  pro¬ 
fessor,  William  Bed  well  (1561-1632)  who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of 
Arabic  studies  in  England,  also  wrote  a  very  interesting  article  on  the 
Importance  of  Arabic  Language  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  Arabic  was 
the  only  medium  of  understanding  the  true  spirit  of  this  great  religion, 
Islam  ;  he  also  emphasized  the  political  importance  as  well  as  the 
scientific  and  literary  value  of  this  language.  William  Bedwell  wrote 
also  a  lexicon  in  seven  volumes  containing  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldean  and 
Arabic  glossary.  Among  his  printed  works  are  mentioned  Studies  on  the 
Quriin  and  a  dictionary  consisting  ol  those  Arabic  words  which 
were  used  in  European  languages  from  Byzantine  times  to  his  day. 
It  is  obvious  from  the  above-mentioned  facts  that  the  study  of  Arabic 
language  during  this  period  was  confined  to  philological  researches, 
and  it  was  realized  at  this  time  that  study  of  Arabic  would  throw  a  new 
light  on  the  Old  Testament.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century  Arabic  studies 
received  a  fresh  impetus.  Numerous  translations  made  from  Arabic 
and  Persian  impressed  on  the  Western  mind  so  much  that  the  English 
poets  and  writers  produced  Tales  on  Oriental  themes.  This  movement 
spread  to  the  continents  and  influenced  the  Romantic  revival.  Thus 

Arabic  studies  continued  to  flourish  and  outstanding  scholars  like 

CL  Sale,  William  Jones  and  J.  L.  Burckhard  were  born  in  this  period. 
But  it  was  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  a  step  forward  was  taken  in 
the  Arabic  studies.  It  was  as  it  the  debt  owed  to  the  medieval  Arabs  who 
brought  Greek  books  to  the  West  was  being  repaid.  During  this 

period  a  considerable  literature  on  Islamic  and  Arabic^  learning  was 

produced.  Great  scholars  like,  Hindley.  E.  W.  Lane,  E.  H.  Palmer,  William 
Muir,  etc.,  contributed  remarkable  researches  to  Arabic  learning.  From 
t  he  time  of  the  late  Prof.  Margoliouth  Arabic  and  Islamic  studies  were  made 
independent  subjects  of  study  in  Oxford  and  the  scope  of  these  activities 
was  further  expanded  in  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Studies,  which 
was  affiliated  to  the  London  University  in  1916  A. CL  The  First  Director 
of  this  institution  was  the  eminent  Scholar,  the  late  Sir  Denison  Ross 
whose  literary  productions  in  the  held  of  oriental  researches  are  too  well- 
known  to  need  introduction.  We  may  refer  here  to  the  scholarly  contri¬ 
butions  made  by  Professors  Bevan,  Brown  and  Thomas  Arnold,  which 
are  still  being  continued  by  erudite  scholars  such  as  Professors  Nicholson, 
Storey,  Krenkow  and  H.  A.  R.  Gibb.  To  these  literary  and  educational 
activities  of  the  English  Arabists  may  be  added  the  valuable  investiga¬ 
tions  and  excavations  of  the  English  scholars  which  have  now  grown  into 
an  extensive  literature  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  Assyriology  which 
has  brought  to  light  many  an  unknown  fact  concerning  the  language, 
literature  and  culture  ot  the  ancient  people  of  Iraq.  Thanks  to  the  good 
efforts  ot  the  B.B.C.  a  detailed  information  about  the  history  of  Arabic 
and  Persian  studies  in  England  is  now  available  in  the  revised  form  of 
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monographs  written  both  in  Arabic  and  English  languages  under  the 
captions:  ‘  British  Contribution  to  (i)  Arabic  Studies ,  (2)  Persian  Studies 
‘  The  Oriental  Studies  in  Holland  ’  is  another  series  of  lectures  delivered 
by  Prof.  Von  den  Burg.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Arabic  studies  in  Holland 
started  in  1575  long  before  Europe  came  to  realize  the  importance  of 
Jslamic  studies.  In  .1590  Scahger  was  appointed  professor  of  Philology  in 
the  University  of  Leyden.  He  helped  one  of  his  pupils  Erpenius  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  Arabic  and  eastern  languages.  Erpenius  went  to  Paris  and  Vien¬ 
na  where  he  studied  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish  and  Abyssinian  languages 
and  then  became  professor  ol  Arabic  in  the  Leyden  University.  In  1613 
Erpenius  published  an  Arabic  Grammar  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
have  been  published  in  Europe  and  which  remained  for  a  considerable 
period  as  the  only  source  of  Arabic  study  for  the  students  of  Arabic  in 
Europe.  His  pupil  Julius  achieved  still  greater  lame  in  oriental  studies 
and  compiled  an  Arabic-Latin  Dictionary  which  served  the  orientalists 
for  over  two  centuries  until  the  Dictionary  of  Freytag  appeared.  From  the 
time  of  Julius  to  that  of  his  pupil  Levin  Warner,  the  University  of  Leyden 
remained  one  of  the  best  centres  of  Arabic  studies  in  Europe.  The  con¬ 
tributions  of  Holland  to  Arabic  studies  have  been  highly  valuable.  Adrian 
Reyland,  one  of  the  famous  orientalists  of  Holland  and  a  professor  in  the 
University  ol  Utrecht,  wrote  important  works  on  the  geography  of  Pales¬ 
tine  and  on  the  Islamic  Institutions.  His  literary  productions  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  his  predecessors  in  their  being  free  from  biased  and 
fanatical  views  against  Islam.  In  the  years  that  followed  Reyland,  eminent 
scholars  were  produced  and  they  contributed  a  good  deal  to  Arabic  liter¬ 
ature.  Albert  Shulten  was  the  first  orientalist  of  Holland  who  used  Arabic 
as  a  means  tot  understand  the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew  words  the  appro¬ 
priate  meanings  of  which  have  been  forgotten  in  course  of  time,  and  were 
therefore  translated  variously  in  the  different  languages. 

Dozy  (1820-1883)  was  another  orientalist  of  Holland  whose  Arabic 
French  Dictionary  and  Muslims  in  Spain  are  monumental  works  of  the  age. 
Similarly,  the  efforts  of  De  Goejc  1 1836-1909)  m  unearthing  and  publish¬ 
ing  the  Muslim  antique  lore  had  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  literary  activi¬ 
ties  oi  the  European  orientalists.  His  first  publication  was  a  part  of  the 
book  of  Yffqubl  vvhich  dealt  with  geographical  description  of  the  West. 
Besides  a  number  of  articles  on  different  subjects  of  Islam  which  are 
published  m  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  he  also  edited  the  voluminous 
history  ol  at-Tabariy  (Tdrikh-ul-Umam  wal-Muluh ).  After  Dc  Goeje, 
his  pupil  and  a  great  genius  of  the  time,  Snouck  Hurgronje  became 
professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  In  the  time  of  8.  Hur¬ 
gronje,  Holland  saw  the  dawn  of  a  new  age  in  Arabic  studies.  Before 
him  the  famous  quotation  that  ‘  East  is  East  and  West  is  West’  had  been 
accepted  by  almost  all  Europeans,  but  Hurgronje  criticised  this  view 
vehemently  and  declared  that  there  were  certain  common  features  bet¬ 
ween  the  West  and  Islamic  World  which  could  be  brought  together  and 
■closer  relations  between  these  two  peoples  might  be  established. 
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The  Arabic  Listener  further  contains  a  number  of  speeches  delivered 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Shacht.  This  German  Orientalist  knows,  in  addition  to 
modern  European  languages,  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  Abyssinian,  Syriac, 
Babylonian,  Aramaic.  He  is  an  erudite  scholar  and  a  critic  of  great 
intellectual  capacities.  He  has  also  specialized  himself  in  Islamic  juris¬ 
prudence  and  has  published  a  number  of  articles  and  valuable  books  on 
this  subject.  Among  his  well-known  works  are  : — 

1.  Information  about  the  Eastern  Libraries.  It  is  written  in 
German  Language  and  consists  of  three  parts. 

2.  A  collection  of  the  texts  on  Islamica  which  deals  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  history  of  Islamic  religion.  Besides  these,  he  has  published 
critical  edition  of  the  billowing  books  in  Arabic 

1.  Kitiib-dl-Hiyal  by  Qazwlnl. 

2.  Multaqal- Abhur  by  HalabT. 

3-  Ikhtilaf-al-Fuqaha  by  at-Tabariy. 

For  the  Iasi  two  years  he  has  been  broadcasting  on  the  legal  and  political 
theories  of  Islam  in  contrast  with  those  ol  Nazism.  In  these  speeches 
he  has  very  ably  discussed  the  democratic  principles  ol  Islam  as  against 
the  dictatorial  ideology  of  Hitlerism.  One  of  his  leading  talks  is  on  Imam 
Ahmad-ibn-Hanbal  which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  ol  His  Majesty 
King  Ibn-Sa'ud's  Jubilee.  As  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hijax  is  also  a 
leader  of  the  blanbalite  school  of  Fiqh,  it  was  an  opportune  moment  to 
acquaint  the  listeners  of  the  B.B.C.  with  the  life  and  work  ol  this  great 
Imam.  After  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Imam’s  life,  Dr.  Shacht  points 
out  the  place  which  Imam  Ahmad  occupies  in  the  history  ol  Islamic  legis¬ 
lature.  “  Imam  Ahmad,”  he  said,  “  formed  a  link  between  Imam  Ash- 
Shafa‘1,  the  Jurist  on  one  hand  and  Imams  Bukhari  and  Muslim,  the 
Traditionists,  on  the  other.”  “The  fact  is.  he  says,  that  Imam  Ahmad  never 
intended  to  found  a  particular  sect.  It  was  a  group  of  certain  enthusiasts 
who  gathered  round  him  and  made  the  Imam  a  leader  of  their  sect  ot  their 
own  accord.  Imam  Ahmad,  however,  achieved  remarkable  distinction 
chiefly  in  three  branches  of  Islamic  learning,  namely,  the  tenets  of  Is¬ 
lamic  religion,  Tradition  and  Fiqh.  So  far  as  Islamic  beliefs  are  concerned. 
Imam  Ash'arl  has  agreed  with  all  that  Imam  Hanbal  has  said  about  them. 
With  regard  to  his  knowledge  of  Holy  Tradition  (Fladith)  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  his  Musnad  (a  well-known  work  on  Hadlth)  was  written 
long  before  the  compilation  of  Bukhari  and  Muslim.  His  particular 
interpretation  of  Islamic  Jurisprudence  may  be  gathered  from  his  book — 
Kitab-al-Masail,  which  was  recently  published  in  Hijaz  from  an  old 
MS.  written  only  25  years  after  the  death  of  Imam  Ahmad.  Another 
editon  of  the  same  book  based  on  a  chain  of  transmitting  authorities 
other  than  what  the  above  quoted  manuscript  contains  has  been  prepared 
by  Dr.  Shacht  who  intends  to  publish  it  after  the  war. 

The  various  issues  of  Arabic  Listener  further  contain  important  talks 
of  great  historical  and  cultural  value  on  Muslims  of  China,  Abyssinia, 
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Bologna,  Russia,  Yugoslavia,  etc.,  which  throw  light  on  the  cultural  pro¬ 
gress  of  these  peoples  and  indicate  that  the  Muslims  all  over  the  world 
have  awakened.  They  are  doing  their  utmost  to  realize  their  ideal  but  the 
economic  and  political  factors  are  blocking  their  way  towards  the 
achievement  of  their  goal. 

Another  important  talk  is  given  by  Dr.  Henry  George  Farmer  (the 
famous  orientalist  who  has  specialized  in  Arabic  music)  on  the  1  Influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Arabs  on  the  Spanish  Music Dr.  Farmer  in  this  speech 
points  out  that  despite  the  fact  that  many  orientalists  of  Europe  today 
recognize  the  Arabic  and  Islamic  contributions  to  the  western  civiliza¬ 
tion,  there  are  still  in  Europe  a  few  scholars  like  Bela  Bartock  and  Kodak 
who  refuse  to  admit  any  Islamic  influence  on  the  western  culture  ;  the 
Spanish  scholars  like  Pedrell  and  Falla  have  gone  so  far  as  to  reject  even 
the  existence  of  the  influence  of  the  Arabs  on  the  Spanish  music.  Dr. 
Farmer  refutes  all  such  false  theories  of  the  above-mentioned  scholars 
on  historical  grounds.  Dr.  Farmer's  reasoning  is  that  Pedrell  has  made  a 
mistake  in  claiming  that  the  existing  eastern  tunes  in  Spanish  music  are  of 
Byzantine  origin  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  art  of  play¬ 
ing  musical  instrument  or  of  the  practical  side  of  music  during  the  By¬ 
zantine  period.  Nor  are  the  musical  theories  of  those  days  extant.  In  like 
manner  Dr.  Farmer  finds  fault  with  Falla's  theory  that  no  relation  exists 
between  eastern  and  western  music.  This  theory,  he  says,  is  wrong  be¬ 
cause  the  particular  tunes  known  bv  Game  Hondo,  Cante  Flamenco  and 
the  word  Ole  or  (  Jd  )  which  are  found  in  the  Spanish  song  betray 
Arabic  influence.  Falla  has  again  made  a  mistake  in  concluding  that  we 
owe  these  particular  tunes  to  the  influence  of  the  Gipsies.  It  is  wrong 
because 

(1)  The  Arabs  conquered  Spain  long  before  the  Gipsies  entered  it. 

(2)  The  position  of  the  Gipsies  in  Europe  was  like  the  untouch¬ 
ables  of  India  from  social  point  of  view'.  On  the  other  hand  the  Arabs 
were  conquerors  and  hence  leaders  of  thought,  art,  and  culture  in  Spain. 

(3)  If  the  music  of  the  Gipsies  could  influence  the  Spanish  music, 
why  did  it  fail  with  Italian  and  Bolonian  tunes. 

Arabic  Listener  further  informs  us  that  despite  the  difficulties  created 
by  war,  scholars  are  as  usual  contributing  to  the  oriental  researches  and 
the  following  works  have  been  so  far  published  : 

1.  j  1  ,  The  Tribal  Laws  in  al-Iraq  (Arabic) 

by  Shaikh  Fariq  al-Muzhir  '  Al-u-Fir‘aun  (a  member  of  the  Iraq  parliament). 
It  deals  with  legal  acts  and  all  the  agelong  social  practices  and  conven¬ 
tions  prevalent  among  the  tribes  of  Iraq.  It  further  throws  light  on  their 
mode  of  living,  their  customs,  the  evolution  of  their  legal  system  and  the 
British  influences  with  which  it  was  permeated  between  1914-1931. 

H— 15 
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2.  Music:  the  Priceless  Jewel ,  edited  and  translated  by  Dr. 
Henry  George  Farmer.  Dr.  Farmer  is  one  of  the  leading  orientalists  of 
England,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  eastern  music  in  general  and 
Arabic  music  in  particular.  In  this  work  the  author  proves  authoritative¬ 
ly  that  music  is  not  unlawful  thing  in  Islam.  The  author  has  spared  no 
pains  in  translating  Arabic  musical  terms  which  are  by  themselves  highly 
valuable. 

p  The  Mouiids  of  Egypt  by  J.  W.  Mcphcrson.  It  describes 
the  fairs  and  celebrations  held  annually  in  commemoration  of  famous 
saints  and  martyrs  in  Egypt. 

4.  Unveiled  Iran  by  Angela  Rodkin,  an  authoritative  work  on 
modern  Iran  and  its  cultural  developments. 

5.  India  by  L.  F.  Rushbrook  Williams. 

6.  Modern  India  and  the  West  edited  by  L.  S.  S.  O’Malley. 

7.  India  and  Democracy  by  Sir  George  Schuster  and  Guy  Wint 

8.  Middle  East  Window  by  Hamphrey  Bowman. 

9.  Modern  Iran  by  L.  P.  Elwell-Sutton. 

10.  Early  Muslim.  Architecture  (Umayvads,  early  Abbasids,  and 
Tulunids  by  K.  A.  C.  Cresswell,  Part  II). 

11.  Lectures  on  Philosophy  by  'Abdul -Karim  Az-ZanjanI,  a 
philosopher  of  al-Jraq. 

It  is  also  mentioned  that  Taufiq  al-Hakim,  a  well-known  novelist 
of  modern  Egypt,  has  recently  depicted  in  words  the  lively  pictures  of 
4  the  Dancer  of  the  Church’  (  )  and  has  also  written  ‘  A  Bird 

from  the  East’  (  ^  j+La*  ),  ‘the  Ass  of  a  Philosopher’  f  ;L^  ) 

Linder  the  Sun  of  Meditation  ’  L~vd 4  the  Strength  of  Love  ’ 

(  t  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  literary  activities  mentioned  above,  the  B.B.C. 
Iras  also  organized  a  prize-competition  in  Arabic  poetry.  By  so  doing  it 
has  done  a  great  service  to  classical  Arabic  as  it  is  hoped  that  such  poetical 
contests  will,  in  the  long  run,  establish  literary  Arabic  which  is  being 
challenged  in  the  very  centres  of  Arabic  culture  by  ever-increasing  popul¬ 
arity  ol  the  colloquial  dialed  or  slang.  As  was  expected,  this  move  seems 
to  have  been  warmly  received  by  the  Arab  world.  A  number  of  Arabic 
broadcasting  stations  such  as  Cairo,  Quds,  Baghdad,  Bahrain,  Aden, 
Khurtum  have  enthusiastically  participated  in  this  contest  of  verses.  The 
candidates  were  to  choose  one  of  the  following  subjects  for  their  poetical 
compositions  : — 

1.  The  Naval  Warfare  ^  A 2  1  J  I  ^  m 

2.  The  Democracy  (CTC-' Jjl)- 

Id* 
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3.  Pan-Arabism  (v^L! 

4.  Virtues  of  Peace  (  ,oLJI^  ). 

In  order  to  be  eligible  lor  competition,  the  conditions  were  that  the 
poems  should  be  original,  be  written  in  standard  literary  Arabic  and 
should  not  exceed  thirty-one  lines.  Erudite  scholars  from  all  over  the 
Arab  world  were  selected  to  examine  the  poems  submitted  and  to  decide 
upon  the  best  piece  of  poetry.  The  poem  on  Pan-Arabism  composed  by 
Muhd.  ‘Abduh  Ghanam  ol  Aden  won  third  place  in  the  competition  and 
Naval  Warfare  composed  by ‘Abdullah  b.  ‘All  az-Zaid  of  Bahrain  was 
placed  second.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Muhd.  al-Asmarof  Egypt 
who  wrote  on  Democracy  which  begins  with  : 

tG  •'LL  c.  L  >L:  L 

indeed  1  mankind  is  made  of  earth  and  water  ;  there  is  no  one  whose 
origin  can  be  traced  back  to  light. 

and  ends  with  : 

cLrG  -  ^  J  v  1  S  J  . Is  LI  3  —  Wi.'  ' • 

O  !  Providence  !  chaos  and  evil  have  prevailed  all  over  the  world 
So  (pray  !)  send  some  reformer  from  among  (your)  holy  messengers 
(to  reconstruct  the  world). 


M.  A.  M 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


THE  IMPERIAL  TREASURY  OF  TRIE 
INDIAN  MUGHALS.  by  Mr.  ‘Abdul- 
‘Apia,  pp.  /-m  l  5 5 7 -f  index  ;  Jwm  the 
iiuthor,  79  I\>och  Radii,  Ldlune  ; 
price  fN.  S. 

IT  is  a  sign  oi  the  times  that  even  these 
who  are  not  directly  connected  with 
the  teaching  staff  ol  any  University 
are  now  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the 
culture  ol  Medieval  India.  Mr.  ‘Abdul- 
'Azlz  is  a  practising  lawyer  ol  Lahore  and 
it  is  very  creditable  on  his  part  to  have 
devoted  his  valuable  time  in  deep  resear¬ 
ches  into  the  social  structure  ol  the 
Mughal  empire.  The  book  under  review 
is  one  ol  a  series  which  would  finally 
contain  works  on  such  interesting  topics 
as  the  Mughal  court,  the  Mughal  army, 
arms  and  jewellery,  horses  and  elephants 
trappings,  furniture,  vessels  and 
utensils,  the  imperial  libraries  at  Agra 
and  Delhi,  court  and  camp,  royal 
stables  and  menagerie.  Recently  works 
by  such  authors  as  the  late  Dr.  Jbn- Hasan, 
Dr.  Sir  M.  Raychaudhri,  Prof.  Sri  Ram 
Sharrna,  have  enriched  our  knowledge 
about  what  was  perhaps  one  oi  the  most 
magnificent  and  lormative  periods  of 
Indian  history,  but  they  arc  all  from  the 
pens  of  university  teachers,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  ‘Abdul-'Aziz  forgiving 
us  the  layman’s  view-point. 

Mi.  ‘Abdul-'Aziz  has  divided  his  book 
into  two  unequal  parts  :  Part  I  containing 
a  description  ol  cash  treasury  along  w'ith 
the  sources  of  revenue,  and  Part  11  which 
forms  the  bulk  ol  the  work,  from  page  75 
onwards,  containing  a  description  of  the 
jewel  treasury.  This  second  part  is  divided 


into  an  introduction  and  five  main 
chapters  on  jewellers’  weights,  gems,  and 
gemstones  in  Mughal  history,  precious 
stones  and  pearls  (with  sections  on 
diamonds  and  olher  precious  stones), 
semi-precious  stones  and  other  substances 
such  as  turquoise,  coral,  ivory,  tortoise 
shell,  etc.,  and  the  actual  contents  of  the 
jewel  treasury  from  JBabar  to  Nadir 
Shah.  The  very  contents  show  the  sweep 
of  the  author’s  learning  and  his  researches, 
and  to  some  extent,  unfold  to  us  the 
grandeur  that  was  the  Mughal  empire. 

As  mentioned  in  the  Preface,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  book  was  printed  at 
intervals  in  the  Journal  of  Indian  History, 
Madras,  and  has  now'  been  published  in  a 
book  form  by  the  permission  of  the  chief 
editor.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
some  ol  the  tables  which  are  interspersed 
in  the  body  of  the  book,  such  as  those  on 
the  Indian  diamonds  in  the  Mughal 
treasury  (pp.  234-37),  rubies  in  the  Mughal 
treasury  (pp.  290-99),  pearls  in  the  Mughal 
treasury,  etc.  (pp.  354-67)  are  in  rather 
a  haphazard  manner  in  the  body  of  the 
chapters,  sometimes  even  beginning 
with  an  unfinished  paragraph  which  is 
continued  after  the  tables.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  if  references  had 
been  made  to  these  tables  in  the  body  of 
the  book  and  they  had  been  added  at  the 
end  as  appendices. 

We  have  often  heard  of  the  wealth  of 
India  in  a  general  manner  but  it  is  only 
when  we  visualise  the  wealth  of  the 
Mughals  in  facts  and  figures  that  we  realise 
its  extent.  The  author  quotes  Hawkins 
that  the  daily  expenses  on  the  person  of 
the  emperor  were  Rs.  50,000  a  day,  that 
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on  the  occasion  of  princess  Jahanara’s 
recovery  from  a  long  illness  the  emperor 
bestowed  upon  her  130  unbored  pearls 
costing  five  lakhs  of  rupees,  that  the 
Persian  ambassador  offered  to  Aurang- 
zlb  at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  his 
credentials  presents  of  the  total  value  of 
Rs.  4,22,000  and  that  a  few  years  later  one 
ol  the  nobles  of  the  emperor  made  an 
offering  of  280  pearls  valued  at  more  than 
a  lakh  of  rupees.  We  also  read  that 
Ftimadud-daula  offered  Shah  Jahan  two 
pearls  worth  Rs.  30,000  and  that  the 
emperor  Aurangzlb  presented  Sahu  jl, 
son  of  Sambhaji,  on  21st  Shawwal  1 1 17, 
a  special  robe  ot  honour  and  two  caskets, 
full  of  gems.  This  would  give  us  some 
small  measure  of  the  wealth  of  Mughal 
empire. 

This  wealth  was  not  utilised  only  fur 
the  vainglory  or  comfort  of  the  emperor, 
for  we  are  +old  how  gold  which  was 
weighed  against  the  person  of  the  em¬ 
peror  according  to  the  old  Indian  fashion 
on  his  birthday  was  expended  in  public 
works  and  distributed  among  the  needy. 
It  is  said  that  nobody  could  vie  with  that 
upholder  ol  Indo- Islamic  culture,  Shah 
Jahan,  in  finding  out  with  mathematical 
accuracy  the  worth  of  diamonds  and 
rubies  and  other  precious  stones.  The 
standards  w'ere  so  high  that  sometimes 
precious  stoma  were  returned  to  the 
person  presenting  them  because  they 
were  not  considered  to  be  ot  the  requisite 
standard,  such  as  when  some  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company  brought  some 
pearls  originally  priced  at  £1,521-17-0 
for  being  presented  to  Jahangir,  they  were 
rejected  by  Asaf  Khan,  and  on  being 
offered  to  Muqarrab  Khan  they  were 
disgraced  in  the  king’s  presence  by  Asaf 
Khan  himself  for  being  his  “  refusals. 
Hawkins  further  relates  how  difficult  it  was 
on  one  occasion  for  the  government 
lapidary  to  find  a  foul  diamond  where¬ 
with  to  make  powder  for  cutting  and 
polishing  other  diamonds.  We  are  told 
that  when  a  chest  was  brought  to  him,  3 
cubits  long  and  1 1  cubits  broad  and  1 A 
cubits  deep,  full  of  diamonds  he  could  not 
find  a  single  foul  stone  in  the  lot,  which 
must  have  weighed  many  many  seers. 

Some  of  the  chapters  of  this  book  are 
very  interesting  and  instructive.  Thus, 


for  instance,  in  chapter  3,  the  learned 
author  gives  a  list  of  diamonds  which 
entered  the  Mughal  treasury  reign  by 
reign  from  Akbar  right  up  to  the  end  of  the 
empire.  This  chapter  also  contains 
a  most  interesting  history  pertaining  to  a 
number  of  diamonds  which  have  been 
regarded  off  and  on  as  the  Kohinoor, 
a  description  running  to  nearly  35  pages. 

The  whole  book  makes  an  interesting 
reading  even  to  the  extent  of  the  section 
on  jewellers’  weights  which  the  author 
says  is  more  or  less  dry  and  technical. 
Certain  parts,  however,  might  have  been 
abridged  if  not  entirely  omitted,  such  as 
the  section  on  “  Fancy  and  Fact  ”  about 
precious  stones  in  general  which  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  either  with  the 
Indian  Mucha  Is  or  with  their  treasury 
but  details  ol  certain  superstitions  pre¬ 
valent  among  the  various  nations  of  the 
world  about  different  kinds  of  precious 
stones.  The  printing  and  general  get-up 
is  good  but  considering  the  standards 
attained  by  Indian  printing  houses  it 
might  have  been  better.  The  system  of 
transliteration  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
words  is  detailed  right  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  work  but  sometimes  the 
printer  has  not  paid  enough  attention  to 
it.  These  details  however  do  not  mini¬ 
mise  the  great  educative  and  cultural 
value  ol  the  work  before  us,  as  also  certain 
misprints  which  occur  in  the  text. 

H.  K.  S. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  DEV  ELO  P- 
MENTS  IN  THE  ISLAMIC  WORLD, 
by  Prof.  Ramcsh  Chamlni  Ghosh,  M.A., 
B.L.,  with  ujoremmi  by  Dr.  Kdlidos  Ndg, 
M.A. ,  D.  Litt  ;  publishcil  under  the  aus- 
picesof  the  Iutenutional  (dub,  Cdlcuttd  ; 
p)ia  Rs.  5. 

THE  Constitution  of  a  State,  ”  in  the 
words  ol  Bryce,  “  consists  of  those 
of  its  laws  or  rules  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  form  of  its  government  and  the 
respective  rights  and  duties  of  it  towards 
the  citizens  and  of  the  citizens  towards 
the  government.  ”  And  it  is  no  denying 
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tlie  fact  that  the  aspirations  and  govern¬ 
ment  ol  the  people  are  best  reflected  in 
their  constitutional  experiments. 

Books  dealing  with  the  constitutional 
developments  of  individual  Muslim  States 
have  been  published  now  and  then. 
But  so  iar  to  our  knowledge  the  book 
under  review  is  the  hrst  standard  book 
which  deals  very  ablv  with  the  consti¬ 
tutional  developments  in  the  Islamic 
world.  This  itself  speaks  of  its  great  value. 

The  book  is  a  most  timely  and  valuable 
contribution,  coming  precisely  at  the 
moment  when  the  Near  East  is  the  centre 
of  conflict  in  the  present  world  crisis. 
“  The  Near  East,  "  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Nag,  “  is  also  the  great  causeway  of 
conscious  and  unconscious  collaboration 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  between 
Islam  and  Christianity.  ”  The  racial 
passion,  ”  proceeds  Dr.  Nag,  “  is  do¬ 
minantly  Islamic  and  the  Islamic  nations 
have  naturally  taken  the  lead  in  evoking 
some  system  of  national  living  and 
administration  in  this  chaotic  quarter 
of  a  century  (  r c>  i  q-  x 930 )• 

In  his  able  introduction  which  runs 
into  nine  pages,  the  learned  author  gives 
a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  principles  of 
Islam,  the  growth  of  the  spirit,  of  national¬ 
ism  with  a  historical  survey  of  pre  and 
post-war  period. 

The  book  has  eight  chapters  covering 
Turkey,  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Iran,  Afghanis¬ 
tan,  Iraq,  Sa’iidi  Arabia,  Palestine  and 
Syria,  while  in  the  Appendix  a  short  but 
interesting  note  appears  on  Algeria, 
Morocco,  Tunis,  Libya,  Yemen,  Trans- 
jordon,  U.S.S.R.,  Dutch  East  Indies, 
China,  and  India.  The  Appendix  supplies 
us  material  and  information  hitherto 
not  available  to  the  public.  The  select 
bibliography  is  exhaustive  and  complete 
in  itself. 

We  are  glad  that  the  author  has  rightly 
taken  up  Turkey  as  the  first  topic  of  his 
thesis.  In  the  first  part  of  the  chapter  the 
author  traces  the  growth  of  constitutional 
government  from  1839  to  1918  and  in 
the  latter  part  the  post-war  Turkey. 

In  the  history  ol  Turkey  there  will 
always  remain  the  period  of  three  years 
19 iq  to  1922  the  most  remarkable  one. 
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Kemal  drove  out  the  Sultan,  abolished 
the  caliphate,  fought  and  won  the  wars 
against  the  Greeks  and  drove  them  into 
sea.  He  bluffed  Great  Britain  to  a  stand¬ 
still  at  Chanak  and  negotiated  through 
lsmet  Pasha  the  treaty  of  Lausanne.  He 
established  the  new  frontiers  on  a  basis 
that  the  wildest  Turkish  nationalists  could 
not  have  dreamed  possible.  He  wrote  a 
republican  constitution  and  created  a 
parliament  in  his  capital  and  became  its 
first  president. 

To  summarize  the  cardinal  principles 
of  the  Turkish  constitution,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Atay,  “  Turkey  is  republican. 
Turkey  is  democratic."  There  is  onk 
one  class  in  Turkey  and  that  is  the 
Turkish  people. 

“Turkey  is  centred  in  the  State. 
The  State  can  in  the  name  of  common 
(Etatism)  interests  guide,  direct  or 
control  all  economic,  social,  industrial 
and  cultural  institutions. 

“  Turke\  is  a  secular  State.  Religion 
is  separated  from  the  (LaisismJ  function 
of  State.  Howcvei  Kemalism  respects 
the  integrate  and  liberty  ol  conscience. 
Every  citizen  is  free  to  believe  in  and 
p ra c t  i se  t  he  religion  of  his  o w n  c hoi ce .  ’  ’ 

“  Turkey  is  revolutionary."  This  means 
that  Kemalist  Turkey  did  not  hesitate 
to  cut  itself  free  from  even  the  strongest 
traditional  influence  when  it  was  a 
question  of  executing  social  and  admin¬ 
istrative  reforms  judged  to  be  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  the  nation. 

The  author  with  his  characteristic 
style  opens  the  chapter  on  Egypt  with 
these  observations.  He  says,  “  the  valley 
of  the  Blue  Nile  has  ever  been  the  realm 
of  never-ending  political  vicissitudes." 
When  Napoleon  was  asked  in  St.  Helena, 
which  was  the  most  important  country  in 
the  world,  he  replied  with  his  charac¬ 
teristic  swiftness  that  it  was  Egypt.  How 
true  are  these  words  even  to  this  day. 
For  we  knowr  that  whoever  conquers  Egypt 
masters  the  old  world.  The  author 
traces  the  constitutional  development 
step  by  step  and  brings  it  up  to  date. 
Then  he  takes  up  the  Sudan,  the  neigh¬ 
bour  of  Egypt,  dwelling  at  length  on  the 
validity  of  the  convention  of  1899  and 
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proceeds  with  the  Anglo-Egyptian  agree¬ 
ment  of  January  19,  t  899  and  193O. 

The  Persian  constitution  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  documents  of  the  world. 
So  saying  the*  author  pays  tribute  to  the 
genius  ol  Reza  Shah  Pahlevi.  Before  Reza 
Shah.  Europe  had  Persian  politics;  today 
Iran  has  European  politics.  The  author 
is  right  when  he  emphasises  that  the 
Persian  politics  deserves  more  careful 
attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received  in 
the  East.  Indeed  the  events  of  the  last 
few  months  fully  justify  his  opinion.  The 
author  briefly  describes  the  histoiy  of  the 
political  evolution  of  Persia  up  to  1935 
and  then  discusses  in  detail  the  Persian 
constitution. 

With  the  bungling  policy  of  Auckland, 
together  with  the  masterly  inactivity  of 
Lawrence,  the  author  covers  much  of  the 
trodden  ground  ol  history  ol  Afghanistan 
up  to  1919.  From  pages  19a  to  221  the 
reader  will  get  a  good  treat  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Afghanistan. 

Palestine  and  Syria  remain  still  the 
problem  ol  today  and  the  author  has 
given  a  fair  note  on  them. 

It  would  be  futile  to  deal  with  the  other 
chapters  which  are  equally  good. 

We  cannot  help  recalling  the  statement 
which  several  ilecades  ago  Curzon  wrote  : 
41  Turkestan,  Afghanistan,  Transcaspian, 
Persia  -  to  me,  they  are  the  pieces  ol  a 
chess- boa  id  upon  which  is  being  plaved 
out  the  game  lor  the  dominion  of  the 
world,  ”  and  we  may  add,  indeed  in  the 
year  1919  that  imperialist  vision  was 
almost  realized.  Barring  Turkcv,  even 
today  Curzon  \s  saying  holds  good. 

In  spite  ol  the  errata  slip  given  at  the 
close  of  the  page,  we  still  find  a  number  of 
printer’s  slips. 

Prof.  Ramesh  Chandra  Cohosh  deseives 
our  best  compliments  lor  the  bold  out¬ 
spoken  and  courageous  way  in  which  he 
has  placed  before  the  geneml  public  an 
interesting,  and  reliable  survey  ol  public 
administration  in  the  “  new-yet-old  ” 
nations  of  the  Near  East.  We  are  struck 
with  the  author’s  remarkably  refreshing 
and  non-technieal  treatment  based  on  the 
scientific  sifting  of  evidence  and  criticism 
available. 


We  cannot  help  repeating  that  this  book 
is  written  with  such  verve  and  vigour  as 
to  fill  the  rev  iewer’s  mind  with  the  desire 
to  quote  again  and  again.  We  recom¬ 
mend  strongly  these  32O  richly  document¬ 
ed  pages  which  are  packed  full  of  disserta¬ 
tion  on  Constitution  which  no  one 
solicitous  lor  the  future  Muslim  States 
can  afford  to  overlook.  The  price  is  very 
meagre,  i.e.,  Rs.  5  in  spite  of  the  abnormal 
rise  in  the  cost  of  paper. 

K.  S.  L. 


KASHMIR  :  THIS  PLAYGROUND  OF 
ASIA ,  by  Dr.  Sacbcbidananda  Sinba, 
l).  Lift,  Bar  .-at-  Law,  Vice-Cluimillor, 
Patna  University ,  and  Editor ,  the  Hindus¬ 
tan  Review  ;  published  by  Messrs .  Ram 
Narain  Lai,  2,  Katra  Road ,  Allahabad; 
Demi  8m  ;  pp.  345  +  XII;  binding 
boards  and  paper;  price,  Rs.  3-8-0. 

THIS  is  “  a  handbook  lor  visitors  to  the 
happy  valley,”  and  is  frankly  no 
more  than  a  guide  book.  As  such, 
it  is  certainly  useful  because  it  incorpor¬ 
ates  a  good  deal  ol  useful  information. 
The  book  is  divided  into  live  parts.  The 
first  part  gives  geographical  data,  archaeol¬ 
ogical  and  historical  outlines  and  a 
description  of  the  various  handicrafts 
for  which  Kashmir  is  famous.  Coming 
from  a  learned  author  as  the  book  does,  it 
might  have  had  the  archaeological  and 
historical  outlines  a  little  fuller.  At 
present  there  are  lour  pages  devoted  to 
History  and  nine  to  the  description  of  the 
more  outstanding  monuments  lrom  the 
point  <‘l  view  ol  the  author.  Three  oi  the 
nine  pages  dev  oted  to  archaeology  are  taken 
up  In  tables  ol  names,  distances  and  me¬ 
thods  of  conveyance.  ft  is  curious  that 
the  author  does  not  find  a  single  Muslim 
mosque  01  shrine  of  sufficient  interest  or 
importance  to  be  included  m  the  six  pages 
of  the  description  of  “  important  archi¬ 
tectural  monuments.”  The  Jami‘-Mas  jid, 
the  mosque  and  shrine  of  the  saint 
Hamdani,  various  other  mosques  and 
tombs  have  been  ignored.  The  interest¬ 
ing  khanqah  ol  ‘Aish  Maqam,  which  has 
a  most  intricate  system  of  central  heating 
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dating  back  to  several  centuries  has  also, 
not  been  considered  worthy  of  even 
casual  notice. 

In  the  four  pages  of  history,  exactly 
seventeen  lines  have  been  devoted  to  the 
period  of  Muslim  rule.  In  these  seven¬ 
teen  lines,  it  has  been  considered  necessary 

to  say  that  “  the  Hindus . were.  .  .  . 

persecuted ....  Sikander,  known  even  as 
butshikan,  or  the  idol-breaker  M  and  that 
“  the  Afghan  rule  was  so  oppressive  that 
in  1819,  the  persecuted  people  called  to 

their  rescue  Maharaja  Ran  jit  Singh . ” 

The  learned  author  might  have  spent  a 
little  time  in  investigating  the  truth  of 
these  facts.  Ol  course  not  a  word  has 
been  said  about  the  misrule  of  the  Sikhs 
or  the  Dogras.  One  would  have  felt  a 
little  more  grateful  to  the  author  for  giving 
the  reader  some  insight  intothe  millennium 
which  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Sikh 
and  Dogra  rule.  The  author's  eulogy  of 
the  administration  of  the  State  is  a  little 
unconvincing  alter  our  knowledge  <>i  the 
discontent  resulting  in  the  G  lance  v 
Report,  the  recommendations  of  which 
have  yet  to  be  generally  implemented. 
Even  today,  Kashmir  is  a  backward  area. 
The  poverty  of  the  people  is  an  eyesore 
to  the  visitor.  Malnutrition  and  disease 
are  rampant  in  this  veritable  Paradise 
where  all  creation  seems  to  be  happy 
except  the  downtrodden  people.  The 
swift  rivers  jumping  from  cascade  to  cas¬ 
cade,  the  roaring  mountain  torrents  and 
awe-inspiring  water-lalls  could  create 
sufficient  energy  to  electrify  the  remotest 


corner  of  Kashmir  and  even  some  areas 
outside  the  State,  yet  there  is,  the  author 
points  out.  towards  the  end  of  the  book, 
a  single  out-of-date  installation  on  the 
Jhelum  which  turns  out  a  mere  eighteen 
million  units  a  year.  Mysore  consumes  as 
much  energy  in  a  month.  The  army  is 
still  the  preserve  of  the  Dogras  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Kashmiri  possesses  a 
fine  physique.  These  are  only  a  few  facts 
taken  from  the  book  itself,  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  conditions  prevailing  at 
present.  The  sole  object  in  mentioning 
them  is  that  the  author  could  have  given 
the  reader  a  more  detached  and  correct 
view. 

The  second  part  gives  information 
which  is  useful  to  travellers  and  tourists. 
The  third  part  is  descriptive  and  tells  the 
reader  something  about  the  beauty  spots 
of  this  wonderland.  The  fourth  part  is  a 
directory  giving  useful  data  regarding 
hotels,  shopping  routes,  etc.  The  last  part 
is  a  good  bibliography  of  English  books 
relating  to  Kashmir.  In  the  end  there  is  a 
very  lull  index  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  book. 

There  are  thirty-three  reproductions  of 
photographic  plates  which  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  descriptions.  The  most- 
surprising  omission  is  that  there  is  no 
map,  though  a  map,  or  for  that  several 
maps,  would  seem  to  be  the  most  obvious 
requirement  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 
The  printing  and  the  get-up  are  very  poor. 

1.  H.  Q. 


[. And  say  ;  My  Lord  /  Increase  me  in  knowledge. — Qur’an] 
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QANNAUJ 

[An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Geographical  Position  of  the  City ] 


/^ERTAIN  Arab  travellers  and  authors  of  geography  speak  of  the 
^  city  of  Qannauj,  in  Sind.  Some  authorities  hold  that  there  is 
only  one  Qannauj,  which  is  situated  in  Oudh,  near  Cawnpore, 
in  the  district  of  Farrukhabad  ;  that  there  was  no  other  Qannauj  in  Sind, 
and  that  the  mention  of  Qannauj  in  Sind  by  Arab  travellers  and  authors 
of  geography  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  Other  authorities  how¬ 
ever  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Arab  authors  of  geography  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  having  committed  mistake  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Qan¬ 
nauj  in  Sind  has  been  mentioned  by  them  several  times  in  an  unambigu¬ 
ous  manner. 

After  Mr.  Elliot’s  compilation  of  Extracts  from  Arab  Geographies 
was  published,  in  which  Qannauj  in  Sind  is  also  mentioned,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  historians  of  India  have  also  occasionally  referred  to  it.  This  ques¬ 
tion  however  has  not  yet  been  settled.  The  difficulty  was  not  cleared  up 
in  the  scholarly  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  in  July  1908.  He  differentiates  between  the 
two  and  speaks  of  Qinnauj  (with  i  and  nn)  in  Sind  and  Qmauj  in  Oudh 
(with  a  and  single  n).  In  the  Bombay  Gazetteer,  the  historical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Qannauj  in  Sind  given  by  Arab  authors  has  been  mistaken  for 
a  description  of  Qannauj  in  Oudh.  Mr.  Rowtee  pointed  out  this  mistake 
in  the  Gazetteer  in  the  article  which  he  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society  in  1892. 

Professor  Dawson,  in  his  commentary  on  Elliot’s  History,  noticed 
this  mistake  but  failed  to  probe  the  matter  to  its  depth.  I  also  was  per¬ 
plexed  over  this  question  when  I  was  writing  my  book,  H  v/ 

(Relations  between  India  and  Arabia).  From  that  time  I  was  engaged  in 
solving  this  problem,  and  my  researches  have  now  clarified  the  matter. 
All  the  relevant  passages  in  which  Qannauj  has  been  mentioned  in 
Arabic  histories  and  geographies  are  reproduced  below. 

The  following  passage  in  the  Travels  of  Abu-Zaid  Slrafi,  written  in 
A— 1 
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264  H./877  A.D.,  was  mainly  responsible  for  this  misunderstanding  : 


“  Some  people  practise  mes¬ 
merism  and  jugglery,  and  perform 
new  tricks.  These  arts  are  special¬ 
ly  practised  in  Qannauj,  which  is 
a  big  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Jauz.  ” 


He  says  that  Qannauj  was  situated  in  ‘  Jauz,  ’  but  there  was  no  such 
country  as  ‘  Jauz.’  The  text  of  this  book  with  a  translation  in  French  was 
published  in  Paris  in  18x1  A.D.,  and  the  editor  has  pointed  out  that 
‘  Jauz  ’  (  .b?-  )  can  also  be  read  as  ‘  Juzar  ’  (  Jj-f  ).  The  king  of  Juzar 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Travel,  which  suggests  that  the 
word  (  )  also  is  (  j  j*-  )  and  refers  to  the  province  of  Gujrat. 

Later  on.  Bash shari  Maqdisi  in  his  Travels,  J  o-*' 

written  in  375  H.,  has  mentioned  Qannauj  in  connection  with  Sind. 
He  writes  about  Qannauj  : 


“  Now  the  Muslims  rule  over  this  city.  There  is  a  cathedral  mos¬ 
que  here  and  meat  sells  at  a  cheap  rate.”  Evidently  this  description 
does  not  apply  to  Qannauj  situated  in  Oudh,  and  it  suggests  that  there 
was  another  city  bearing  the  same  name  in  Sind  also.  Moreover  it  is  also 
a  suggestive  fact  that  in  Chachnama  (  ^  {j?  )>  Qannauj  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  Muhammad  ibn-Qasim’s  conquest  of  Sind, 
anno  96  H.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Muhammed  ibn  Qasim  conquered 
Qannauj  in  Oudh,  situated  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  Sind.  Hence 
one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Qannauj  referred  to  might  have  been 
a  small  kingdom  in  Sind.  But  further  research  has  now  solved  the  diffi¬ 
culty. 


Qannauj  is  mentioned  at  several  places  in  Futuh-us-Sind  ^y») 

by  ‘All  ibn  Hamid  ibn  Ab!  Bakr  al-Kufi,  the  Persian  translation 
of  which  is  known  as  Chachnama  (613  H.).  The  date  of  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  Futuh-us-Sind  is  not  known,  but  this  much  is  certain  that  it  was 
translated  into  Persian  during  the  reign  of  Amir-i-Qubacha,  ruler  of 
Sind,  who  was  the  rival  of  Sultan  lltutmish,  in  613  H.  The  original 
Arabic  text  is  not  available,  but  the  style  of  the  translation,  the  mention  of 
the  chain  of  transmitters,  and  the  fact  that  many  Arabic  verses  are  found 
in  it,  show  that  the  original  text  was  written  in  Arabic  in  olden  days. 
The  translator  found  the  original  book  in  the  library  of  Isma'Il  ibn  ‘All 
ibn  Musa  ath-Thaqafl,  the  Qadl  of  Uchh.  Historical  books  of  this  type 
were  compiled  by  Arab  authors  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of 
Hijra  or  ninth  century  A.D.  The  author  of  Futuh-ul-Buldan  Ahmad 
al-Baladhuri,  belonged  to  the  same  period.  He  died  in  279  H. 

Qannauj  is  mentioned  three  times  in  Chachnama.  The  first  refer¬ 
ence  occurs  when  the  battle  between  Chach  and  his  rival  Ak'ham  was 
1* 
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fought  in  Sind  and  Ak’ham  sought  the  help  of  the  Raja  of  Qannauj  after 
his  defeat. 


“  Saiyar  ibn  Rai  Badal  Rai  was, 
at  that  time,  the  ruler  of  India,  i.e., 
Kannauj.  Ak’ham  sent  his  mes¬ 
sengers  and  sought  his  help.” 


jW“  ob-j.UA  etu  cJj  jl ijij 

jjl  j  ib-^j  IjLsji  I  t  iji  ^ 

,  Ci— JJ.-4 


[Page  19,  Manuscript,  Darul-Musannifln. 

In  this  passage  India  stands  for  Qannauj.  The  Raja  of  Qannauj  is 
regarded  as  the  Raja  of  India. 

There  is  another  reference  to  Qannauj  when  the  Raja  of  Sivasthan 
approaches  the  Raja  of  Qannauj  as  a  fugitive. 


“  Mehta,  the  Raja  of  Sivasthan, 
approached  the  Raja  of  Kannauj. 
At  that  time,  India,  BaransI  and 
Kannauj  were  under  the  rule  of 
Sepahras  ibn  Rasal.” 


“  He  sent  Abu-Halim  ash-Shai- 
banl  to  Qarmauj  with  an  expedi¬ 
tionary  force  of  ten  thousand  horse 
and  instructed  him  to  convey  to 
the  Raja  of  Qannauj  the  caliphal 
ukase  to  accept  Islam  or  allegiance 
by  paying  tribute  into  the  Baitulmdl. 
He  himself  with  his  army  reached 
the  village  where  Chach  Sailaj, 
Dahar’s  father,  had  planted  the 
pine-tree,  and  departed  from  thence. 
This  village  is  situated  on  the 
boundary  of  Kashmir,  which  is 
also  known  as  ‘  Panch  Mahiyat.’ 

The  boundary  line  was  demar¬ 
cated  here.  At  that  time  Jltal  Rai 
was  the  ruler  of  Qannauj.  When 
the  army  reached  the  approaches 
to  his  kingdom  Abu-Halim  Shai- 
bani  sent  Zaid  ibn  ‘Amr  al- 


—  o o  ait*  uy— 4 
£ -)  oL-j-ua  <jjj 3  i 

•  <_b"b 

This  passage 
metropolitan  cities 

the  conquest  of 
turned  his  attention  to  Qan- 

r-yi  j  lj_  j lyA  ,0  L  lj  JL-i  ^  ^ 

J  Jtij  |»!A— I  jJ  I  j  f  i  Jtulj'  jL,y 

1  t  j  b  ' '  3  cJ  j  Aj  ly». 

^  ji  ytLo  l  j^.  j  (  ao 

jA  b  j-b  *0  -Uj jf  o La  L» 

p.  b J  (  ->jj  (Jlfi  lj  "t-J  yjA*, 

(J/bsAJ  «Aj  Ij  I  J  (  •b***ij  I  J) yi  0 

<£b  OT  rjjj  <L~b  < 

j-J  <  -Ljjtj  lj  (jj  -Uj  L 

Aj  Li  C'J  L*jj  l^j  .Uj  1  ^Ju 


(Page  23). 

BaransI  stands  for  Benares  and  Kannauj  for  Qannauj. 
is  illuminating  in  so  far  as  it  shows  what  were  the 
situated  in  this  kingdom. 

The  last  reference  to  Qannauj  occurs  when,  after 
Sind,  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  ath-Thaqafi 
nauj  in  92  H. 
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Kilabi  to  Harchand  Jltal  to  deliver 
the  message  of  submission  to  or 
acceptance  of  Islam.  Zaid  told 
Harchand  Jital  that  all  the  kings 
in  the  territory  extending  from  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  ocean  to  the 
boundary  of  Kashmir  are  under 
Muslim  protection  and  have  accept¬ 
ed  the  allegiance  of  Amir  ‘Imadud- 
din  (Muhammad  ibn  Qasim),  the 
renowned  warrior  of  the  Arabs, 
and  the  terror  of  the  unbelievers. 
Some  of  them  have  entered  the 
fold  of  Islam  and  the  rest  have 
accepted  the  payment  of  tribute 
into  the  central  treasury  of  the 
caliphal  metropolis.  Rai  Harchand 
replied:  “We  have  been  ruling 
over  this  kingdom  for  the  last 
1,600  years  and  nobody  has  dared 
to  usurp  any  part  of  our  country 
and  to  defy  our  rule.  We  are  not 
afraid  of  you.  Why  do  you  indulge 
in  such  vain  imaginings  and  tall 
talk  ?  ” 


(  1X0  L«j  Lwj *\i  Ik <  U>i  j 

-U.  IS'  ^_Ijj3  jl 

j  (  Jj  3 j  lk»  j  cJCjS  jfJ  j 

Jj  3^5  (J  ^  3 y*  y>  3  j  3 

i  I  j  1 3  Ij 

j  I ^5sj  j*  C* J  Vj  ^  1  <0  3 1 3  V! y*.  j 

Oj-yaj  jk~yj>j3<0  i  J 

aj^_)  h  oJLljj  j 

Uy  4  j  iS A Ij  L  i  j  2  jS 

^  —  J  t  J. .  L  I .  - y-.  Iji 

cA liu  1  .O  L  ^  jl  _j  t  i£ 2 j  L 

•  j  j  .O  cA 

(Page  101). 


Elliot  holds  that  the  ‘  Panch  Mahiyat  ’  mentioned  in  the  above  pas¬ 
sage  means  “  Panch  ma  ”  or  five  rivers,  which  is  generally  regarded  by  the 
Arabs  as  the  boundary  of  Kashmir. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  extracts  that  Qannauj  was  the  seat  of  a 
powerful  and  independent  State,  that  it  was  situated  in  India  outside 
the  boundaries  of  Sind,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  Sind  and  Qannauj  met 
in  the  Punjab.  It  is  also  clear  that  even  before  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim 
ath-Thaqafi  launched  his  attack  on  Sind,  the  kingdoms  of  Qannauj  and 
Sind  used  to  give  military  help  to  each  other  in  times  of  crisis  and  the 
Rajas  of  Sind  used  to  ask  help  from  the  Rajas  of  Qannauj .  If  we  keep 
this  fact  in  view,  the  question  of  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim’s  advance  on 
Qannauj  clarifies  itself. 

The  following  is  a  fuller  extract  from  the  Travels  of  Abu-Zaid  as- 
Slrafl  (264  H./877  A.D.)  : — 

“In  India  priests  and  savants  j  <u*U01j  JaIj jLc  ju$U  j 

are  called  Brahmins,  and  poets  ,  „  „ .  . 

attend  the  courts  of  the  Rajas,  j  j  -6jUI 
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Astrologers,  philosophers,  sooth¬ 
sayers,  augurs  (with  crows)  and 
magicians  are  also  found  here.  Some 
people  practise  mesmerism  and 
jugglery  and  perform  new  tricks. 
These  arts  are  specially  practised 
in  Qannauj  which  is  a  big  city  in 
the  kingdom  of  ‘Jauz.’” 


|*j3j  »j»u.  1$j_j  j*.j  Jjtlj 

(Page  127). 


Basjhsharl  al-Maqdisi  visited  Multan  and  Sind  in  375  H.  In  his  Travels 
(  J  )  Qannauj  is  mentioned  at  four  different  places. 

Every  mention  of  Qannauj  is  divergent  from  the  other  and  adds  new 
difficulties.  He  has  divided  the  territory  of  Sind  into  five  big  provinces 
and  has  added  Makran  as  the  sixth  province.  He  writes  : — 


“  From  the  side  of  Kirman, 
Makran  is  the  first  province  of 
Sind,  then  comes  Turan,  then  Sind, 
then  Waihand,  then  Multan.” 


f  <jLQ  J-J  j-*  tgJjlS 

jUUlf'  jluJI 

(Page  474,  ed.  Leiden). 


In  Shiraz  he  met  with  a  scholar  who  had  toured  India.  He  reproduces 
the  following  description  of  Qannauj  which  he  heard  from  him  : — 

‘‘As  for  Qannauj  it  is  also  a  qlui  s  Uj!  U®jU  ^  LI  j 

capital  city.  Qadar,  Abar,  Lahara,1  ' 

Barad,  Wujjajn,2  Auruha,  Zahuhar,  •  AA ‘  M  ^  <  j  4 1 

Barhlrava  are  cities  in  Qannauj.”  (page  477) 


He  gives  the  following  description 
Waihand  and  Multan  : — 

“  Qannauj  is  a  big  city.  It  is 
bounded  by  ramparts  on  all  sides. 
There  is  plenty  of  water,  and 
plenty  of  meat  can  be  had  in  the 
city,  which  is  surrounded  by  gar¬ 
dens.  The  inhabitants  are  beautiful, 
the  water  has  health-giving  pro¬ 
perties,  the  city  is  spacious,  trade 
is  lucrative,  everything  to  be  had 
in  the  city  is  good,  bananas  are 
cheap,  but  fire  breaks  out  in  the 


of  Qannauj,  situated  between 

W  °  *Wxi» 

J  (  3  yyd  J  *^3  «•  bj 

‘  AJ1  VI  JJ~* 

1  jjVl  J  jjVl 


I*  Lahore  ? 
2.  Ujjain  ? 
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city  frequently.  Flour  is  scarce ; 
their  diet  consists  of  rice,  the  dhoti 
is  the  common  dress,  houses  are 
very  ordinary,  and  it  is  very  hot  in 
summer.  The  mountain  lies  at  a 
distance  of  4  Farsang  from  the 
city.  The  cathedral  mosque  is 
within  the  rampart  of  the  city. 

The  river  flows  through  the  city. 

Wheat  is  the  diet  of  the  Muslims. 

Scholars  and  savants  are  found 
there.” 

His  last  statement  about  Qannauj  is  below  : — 

‘‘Hindus  enjoy  supremacy  in  j  U5Cu  j  j  jpUu  A-JlxJ  Ij 

Waihand  and  Qannauj.  The  Mus-  "  ..... 

lims  have  a  king  of  their  own.”  ^  0U1L. 

{Page  485). 

It  is  known  for  certain  that  Waihand  was  situated  between  Qandhar 
and  the  river  Sind  at  a  distance  of  three  stages  to  the  south  of  Peshawar 
and  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom.  Sultan  Mahmud  conquered  it  in  392  H. 
after  taking  Peshawar  (GardezI,  page  66,  ed.  Berlin).  Bashshari  places 
Qannauj  after  Waihand.  He  meant  not  the  city  but  the  kingdom  of  Qan¬ 
nauj,  the  frontiers  of  which  extended  as  far  as  the  Punjab,  Sind,  and 
Malwa.  From  among  the  names  of  the  cities  in  Qannauj  pointed  out  to 
Bashshari  by  a  tourist  in  Shiraz,  Wujjain  does  not  present  any  difficulty 
for  it  evidently  stands  for  Ujjain  (Malwa).  Another  city,  Auraha,  presents 
some  difficulty  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  Audaha,  the  original  name  of  the 
city  known  as  Ajudhiya  or  Ayudhiya,  which  the  Muslims  called  Oudh. 

In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
India  in  old  days  capital  cities  possessed  very  great  importance  and  the 
kingdoms  were  known  either  by  the  names  of  their  capital  cities  or  by  the 
names  of  the  ruling  dynasties.  Examples  can  easily  be  cited  from  history 
and  even  now  practically  all  the  Indian  States  are  known  by  the  names  of 
their  capital  cities.  In  British  administered  areas,  Madras,  Bombay, 
and  Bihar  are  cases  in  point,  where  the  whole  provinces  are  known  by 
the  name  of  their  capital  cities. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  Bashshari  is  a  very  scrupulous  and 
conscientious  author.  When  he  wrote  his  Travels,  he  took  great  care 
to  give  an  exact  description  of  things  and  events.  He  is  careful  to  state 
that  although  he  has  collected  and  verified  the  information  received 
through  various  sources,  he  does  not  take  responsibility  for  the  correctness 


l»J I  j  <  j^m.1 y  Loj I  (J L*J I  (j!  IgJC*  < 

....fc.l  I  ^  I  t  aJJ  I  Ij  J ^ ^  (j 

.  J  fc(Lt  J  iJaixJI 

( Page  480). 
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of  the  descriptions  regarding  India.  He  says  : — 

“I  do  not.  accept  the  same  res¬ 
ponsibility  about  the  descriptions 
given  regarding  it  (India)  as  I 
accept  regarding  other  countries. 

I  have  described  only  its  big  cities 
and  I  have  refrained  from  giving 
a  detailed  description.  I  have  kept 
the  traditions  of  the  prophet  in 
view  : 

(a)  ‘It  is  enough  for  a  man  to 
be  regarded  as  a  liar,  if  he  repeats 
all  that  he  hears.’ 

( b )  ‘  Something  heard  should 
not  be  given  the  same  cred¬ 
ence  as  something  seen.’ 

If  I  were  not  afraid  that  the  ideal 
which  I  had  kept  in  view — the 
description  of  all  the  Islamic  coun¬ 
tries  would  not  be  realised,  I  should 
not  have  given  any  description 
regarding  it  (India).” 

He  admits  that  the  geographical  description  of  India  has  either  been 
copied  from  the  geography  by  al-Istakhri  al-FarsI  (page  475)  or  has  been 
based  on  what  he  heard  or  enquired  from  travellers.  Hence  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  location  of  Qannauj  is  not  reliable. 

But  it  is  certain  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  of  the  Hijra  Arab 
navigators  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  Qannauj.  Buzurg  ibn  Shahrivar. 
the  sailor,  who  belongs  to  the  closing  period  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Hijra,  speaks  of  Qannauj  and  says  that  he  heard  from  an  Arab  traveller 
that : — 

“  In  Qannauj,  a  city  in  India,  iij  ^  ^ 

some  persons  place  a  nut  between  ^ 

their  teeth  and  press  it  with  such  ;juiiV  uhs  U-Jdi  U,  .licn 

force  that  it  cracks.”  *  ^  ^ 

(‘ Aja  ib-ul-Hind,  page  6). 

In  300  H.  Mas'udl  visited  India.  Since  in  those  days  the  kingdom  of 
Qannauj  extended  as  far  as  Sind,  Mas'udl  has  committed  the  mistake  of 
including  the  Raja  of  Qannauj  among  the  Rajas  of  Sind,  but  otherwise 
his  descriptions  of  Qannauj  are  correct  and  remove  many  misunderstand¬ 
ings. 


uT*  Tj  iJkA  £4  j 

c£jj  ^  d  aT..„ I  V  j  Ua_j|  VI  V_y 

^  _$  Jv»Vl 

.  *5* 

T ravels  of  Bashshari 
( Page  475)- 
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Mas'udi  has  mentioned  Qannauj  at  three  places.  The  first  reference 
to  Qannauj  occurs  in  chapter  7,  page  178  : — 


“  From  among  the  Rajas  in 
India,  Bora,  the  Raja  of  Qannauj 
(whose  kingdom  has  no  access  to 
the  sea)  is  the  rival  of  Balhara 
(Vallabhrai).  Bora  is  the  common 
title  of  all  the  Rajas  who  rule  over 
this  kingdom.  He  has  stationed 
forces  for  the  protection  of  his 
kingdom  in  almost  every  direction, 
east,  west,  north,  south,  as  he  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  from  almost 
every  side  by  his  enemies.” 


‘JJt  “'■(A  U*"*  -djLi  Lr'(b^h) 

CL  I  I  »A&  aij  l ^ 

aJ  j  a£L*JI  dJu> 

oLfc  -u-j  JS"  ^  AiV  j  UaJlj 

.  *0  LjLj  \jZ  0  lib 

(Leiden  Edition ). 


B5ra  may  be  the  Arabic  rendering  of  BhSjrai, 
common  title  of  the  Rajas  of  Qannauj  after  the 
Bhojrai. 


Mas'udi  again  mentions  Qannauj 
He  says  : — 

“  From  among  the  Rajas  of  Sind 
there  is  a  Raja  of  Qannauj  called 
Bora.  Bora  is  the  common  title  of 
all  the  Rajas  of  Qannauj.  Here 
there  is  a  city  which  is  called  Bora 
after  the  name  of  the  Rajas.  It  is 
now  under  Muslim  rule  and  forms 
part  of  the  province  of  Multan. 
From  this  city  issues  one  of  the 
rivers  which,  when  they  meet,  give 

rise  to  the  river  Sind . 

Bora,  the  Raja  of  Qannauj,  is  the 
enemy  of  Balhara,  the  Raja  of 
India.” 


which  became  the 
death  of  the  famous  Raja 

(page  372,  first  volume,  Leiden  ed.). 

dy~'  -U* — 1 1  ^4  ,7-^3  e^L 

(**•6  t$J  Jl/u  j 

Cr ‘  cA  J  (“A—  N I  J  I  oj  L?  Xi  j  ^  jL, 

J  t$A  I  -U*.l  AJLi^CI  a-AA,'^,  ^  jlxL, 

,  .  .  »  I  b)  j ^  L— I  Ul^l 

I  I  (j£  J.J !  I  Jjb  oj  jp  j 


It  is  clear  from  the  above  passage  that  the  kingdom  of  Qannauj  extend¬ 
ed  up  to  Sind  ;  and  according  to  Mas'udi,  the  territory  of  Sind  extended 
up  to  Kashmir  (page  373).  This  means  that  the  territory  of  the  Punjab 
was  also  included  in  Sind.  He  further  says  that  here,  i.e.,  near  Sind, 
there  was  a  city  called  Bhojrai  after  the  name  of  the  Raja  Bhojrai,  and 
that  this  city  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  rivers  which  when 
they  meet  give  rise  to  the  river  Sind.  All  the  five  rivers  are  found  in  the 
Punjab.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  city  was  situated  somewhere  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sutlej,  which  constituted  a  natural  boundary-line  between 
the  Punjab  and  India  proper,  and  that  it  may  have  been,  in  this  direction. 
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the  last  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Qannauj  or  Bhojrai  ;  and  hence  may  have 
been  called  Bhdjral  after  the  name  of  the  ruling  dynasty,  or  Qannauj 
after  the  name  of  the  kingdom  in  which  it  was  situated,  just  as  almost 
every  city  in  our  Indian  States  (Hyderabad,  Mysore,  Baroda,  Bhopal, 
Rampur,  etc.)  bears  the  name  either  of  the  ruler  or  of  the  capital  city. 
This  solves  the  difficulty  caused  by  Bashshari  al-Maqdisi’s  statement  that 
Qannauj  is  one  of  the  cities  of  Sind.  Moreover  as,  according  to  Mas'udi, 
Qannauj  formed  part  of  the  Muslim  province  of  Multan  in  300  H.,  it 
becomes  intelligible,  as  Bashshari  al-MaqdisI  has  stated,  that  there  was  a 
cathedral  mosque  at  Qannauj  and  that  there  was  a  Muslim  population 
in  the  city  and  plenty  of  meat  could  be  had  there. 


Another  statement  by  Mas'udi 
boundaries  of  Qannauj  he  says  : — 

“  The  extent  of  the  kingdom  of 
B5ra  or  Qannauj  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  120  Sindi 
farsang  in  length  and  120  Sindi 
farsang  in  width.  One  farsang  is 
equivalent  to  8  miles.  This  Raja, 
who  has  already  been  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  pages,  has  station¬ 
ed  four  armies  in  the  eastern, 
western,  northern,  and  southern 
provinces  of  his  kingdom.  The 
strength  of  each  army  was  7,00,000 
and  according  to  another  estimate 
9,00,000.  With  the  army  stationed 
in  the  north  he  wages  war  on  the 
ruler  of  Multan  and  his  Muslim 
supporters  in  this  border  territory  ; 
and  with  the  army  in  the  south  he 
fights  with  Vallbharai,  the  Raja  of 
Manher.  With  the  remaining 
armies  he  meets  attack  from  any 
other  quarter.  It  is  said  that  in  his 
kingdom  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  which  have  been  number¬ 
ed  are  1,800,000.  They  are  situat¬ 
ed  in  forests,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  in  the  valleys  of  moun¬ 
tains,  and  in  fertile  plains.” 


supports  my  view.  Regarding  the 

ajLj  (jj JJ* 

iJl—,1  *cj lc 

l^J  cjS  S  b-,jjf 

J  ujj  I  L  JL*.  Jii  I 

J  O  LJ I  ly?  (J  I  uiJ  I  b 

‘La  l J  I  L  J  P  I  <-Ub  <S I  V— J I 

O I  (J  lij  !  (^yi  d  Cx4 

£y*  Asb^Jl  ^  bj  I  ia.^ 

j  I  I  3  Xx]  I  j  c.  ba-^V  I  ‘O*  J  •Xj  y^L-yaJ  !j 

#  7^_3  y* 3  cJ  ^■"-*•.9  j  I  J  I  Xj  lx  lx 

(Page  374). 


It  is  certain  that  Balhara  means  Vallabhrai,  the  Raja  of  northern 
Gujrat  and  Kathiawar  ;  and  Manker,  which  was  once  identified  with 
Mahanagar  and  is  now  taken  to  be  Mankhed,  was  the  capital  city  of  Valla - 
bhrai's  kingdom  situated  near  the  modern  Poona.  Now  we  know  what 
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were  the  two  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Qannauj  described  by  Arab 
travellers  ;  in  the  north  it  extended  up  to  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
of  Multan  and  in  the  south  to  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom' of  Valabhrai. 
1,800,000  cities  and  villages  were  situated  in  this  vast  kingdom,  in  which 
forests,  mountains,  rivers,  and  fertile  plains  were  found. 

Ibn-Hauqal  of  Baghdad,  the  famous  traveller,  belongs  to  the  same 
period.  He  began  his  travels  from  Baghdad  in  331  H./943  A.D.  and 
came  to  India.  In  his  book  he  mentions  Qannauj  at  four  places  :  pages 
14,  16,  227,  286. 

Of  the  Arab  travellers  and  authors  of  geography  he  is  the  first  person 
to  mention  Qannauj  as  the  capital  of  India.  On  pages  14  and  16  he  has 
described  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  and  has  shown  that  the  length  of 
India  extends  from  Makran  (Baluchistan)  through  Mansura  (Sind)  to 
Qannauj  and  then  from  Qannauj  to  Tibet,  a  distance  requiring  a  journey 
of  4  months. 

It  is  clear  from  this  description  that  the  city  of  Qannauj  was  situated 
at  a  distance  of  several  months’  journey  from  Makran  (Baluchistan)  in 
the  direction  of  the  Himalayas  and  Tibet.  It  is  also  clear  that  this  city  was 
not  situated  in  Sind.  The  conclusion  therefore  cannot  be  resisted  that 
this  Qannauj  is  the  city  which  we  know,  situated  at  nearly  the  distance 
mentioned  above. 

The  third  reference  to  Qannauj  occurs  on  page  227  of  Ibn-Hauqal’s 
book.  He  says  : — 

“  These  are  the  cities  of  India 
which  I  came  to  know,  and  besides 
them  there  are  cities  situated  in 
the  interior,  like  Farzan  and  Qan¬ 
nauj,  in  the  midst  of  forests  and 
deserts.  Like  Lamta  they  are  situat¬ 
ed  in  distant  and  remote  places, 
where  only  local  inhabitants  can 
go.  They  are  inaccessible  to  traders, 
as  those  who  venture  to  go  there 
have  to  face  great  difficulties.” 

This  shows  that  Qannauj  was  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  Sind. 
In  order  to  reach  this  city  forest  regions  and  deserts  had  to  be  crossed  and 
hence  it  was  inaccessible  to  the  Muslim  trader. 

The  last  reference  to  Qannauj  occurs  on  page  286  of  Ibn-Hauqal’s 
book. 

Al-Istakhrl  visited  India  in  340  H.  In  his  book  ‘  Masalik-wal-Mamd- 
lik,’  he  has  plagiarised  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries  and  prede¬ 
cessors.  He  has,  to  a  very  great  extent,  borrowed  the  description  of  Qan¬ 
nauj  from  Ibn-Hauqal.  He  mentions  Qannauj  twice.  In  connection  with 


J  p^l y.  tftJ  J  Q"  -U^JI  O-C. 
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the  famous  capital  cities  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  he  speaks  of  Qan- 
nauj  and  says  : — 

“And  the  kingdom  of  India  ^icOUl  Jl  jl*ji 

is  called  after  the  Raja  who  resides  v~ 
in  Qannauj.”  ( Page  9,  Leiden). 


This  shows  that  the  kingdom  of  Qannauj  was  so  important  that  it 
alone  was  mentioned  as  the  capital  of  the  Indian  empire.  Further  on,  the 
author  describes  the  distance  and  extent  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
world.  In  this  connection,  he  mentions  India  and  says  : — 


“  The  length  of  the  territory  of 
India  extends  from  the  province 
of  Makran  in  Sind  and  Budha 
through  all  the  cities  of  Sind,  to 
Qannauj,  and  then  further  on  to 
Tibet.  This  distance  requires  a 
journey  of  four  months.  Its  width 
extends  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Qannauj,  a  distance  requiring  a 
journey  of  three  months.” 


J  jli  JU4JI  ^jILI  J 

Cr*  ij'  f 

(Page  11).  .^-il 


This  is  in  fact  a  reproduction  of  Ibn-Hauqal’s  description.  The 
distance  of  Qannauj  mentioned  by  Ibn-Hauqal  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  given  above. 

In  373  H.,  a  geography  of  the  world,  J'  0"  rJUJI  , 

the  Boundaries  of  the  World  from  the  East  to  the  West )  was  compiled 
in  Persian  by  an  author,  at  a  place  called  GSzganan,  in  Turkistan,  near 
Faryab.  This  book  was  published  in  Leningrad  in  1930  A.D.  and  was 
reprinted  in  Tehran  in  1352  H.  The  latter  edition  is  before  me.  This 
book  contains  some  new  information  about  the  cities  in  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  and  the  Punjab.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not  known. 
As  there  was  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  trade  between  India  and  Turkistan, 
the  author  must  have  gathered  this  information  from  the  traders. 

To  my  knowledge,  it  is  the  first  book  in  which  the  names  of  Jallandher 
and  Lahore  are  mentioned,  and  in  this  book  some  new  information  is 
given  about  Qannauj.  The  author  mentions  the  names  of  the  cities  in 
Kathiawar  and  Gujrat  and  says : — 

“  The  king  Balhara  rules  over 
all  these  cities.  Next  to  him  is  the 

king  of  Qannauj..  .Qannauj  is  a  big  ^ yy.  . 

city.  The  Raja  of  Qannauj  resides 

here.  Most  of  the  Rajas  of  India  J'  ->*““=*  J  c'“vl  Zf*  j 

own  allegiance  to  him.  He  does  not  ,.A  ...  .  .  .  ... 

regard  anybody  as  greater  than  J  j  o* 
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himself.  It  is  said  that  he  has  800  jly*  y  a*»  Ijjl  iS'x^y j  aaj  *j  (, 
elephants  and  an  army  of  150 

thousand  horse  ready  for  war.”  aa^^  aJ' a^’caaUj  <  caJjlj-. 

(Page  43)- 


”  Lahaur  (Lahore)  is  a  very 
spacious  city.  The  Sultan  of  La¬ 
haur  owns  allegiance  to  the  Amir  of 
Multan.  There  are  bazaars  and 
temples  in  Lahaur.  Chilghouza,  al¬ 
monds,  and  nutmegs  are  plentiful. 
The  population  consists  of  idol- 
worshippers  and  there  are  no  Mus¬ 
lims  in  the  city.  Ramyan  is  a  city 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  big  hill. 
In  this  city  a  few  Muslims  are  to  be 
found  who  are  called  Salharl.  The 
rest  of  the  population  consists  of 
idol-worshippers.  Many  slaves  and 
much  Indian  merchandise  are  im¬ 
ported  into  the  city.  The  king  of 
this  city  is  under  the  Amir  of  Mul¬ 
tan.  Jallandher  is  a  city  situated 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  It  is 
cold.  In  Jallandher  velvet  and  cloth, 
plain  as  well  as  decorated,  are  abun¬ 
dant.  The  distance  between  Ram¬ 
yan  and  Jallandher  requires  a 
journey  of  five  days.  All  along 
the  roads  myrobalan,  belleric  my- 
robalan  and  amla  trees  and  medi¬ 
cinal  herbs  abound,  which  are 
exported  to  all  the  countries.  This 
city  is  situated  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Raja  of  Qannauj.  Sala- 
pur  is  a  big  city.  It  is  a  centre  of 
trade.  Commodities  are  sold  and 
bought  in  the  market-places  by  the 
traders.  It  is  within  the  kingdom 
of  the  Raja  of  Qannauj.  They  have 
many  coins  of  different  size  and 
weight  which  serve  as  the  medium 
of  exchange.  There  are  many  tem¬ 
ples  in  the  city  and  men  of  wisdom 
among  them  are  Brahmins. 


Ual  (M  J  J  l~.tO  I ....  ^  jy^rd 
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Brahmayun  is  a  city  like  a  camp. 
Big  fairs  are  held  for  four  days 
every  year,  {t  is  not  far  from 
Qannauj  and  is  situated  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Qan¬ 
nauj.  There  are  300  temples  in 
this  city.  There  is  a  spring  in  the 
city  about  which  it  is  said  that  who¬ 
ever  bathes  in  it  enjoys  immunity 
from  all  troubles.  When  the  head 
of  a  family  dies  all  the  junior  mem¬ 
bers  whom  he  used  to  support  and 
maintain  commit  suicide.  The  king 
of  the  city  sits  in  the  Palankeen 
which  is  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  people  wherever  he  may 
desire  to  go.  The  distance  between 
this  city  and  Tibet  requires  a 
journey  of  five  days.  It  is  full  of 
valleys  difficult  to  negotiate. 

Haital  is  a  small  kingdom  near 
Qannauj.  It  is  separated  from  Qan¬ 
nauj  by  a  big  mountain.  The  king¬ 
dom  is  small  but  the  people  are  war¬ 
like  and  bellicose.  Its  ruler  owns 
allegiance  to  some  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  kings  and^  is  at  enmity  with  the 
Raja  of  Qannauj.  Darhand  (Wai- 
hand  ?)  is  a  big  city.  Haiyal 
(?  Jaipal,  dW-  ‘  dW-  )  the 
ruler  of  this  city,  owns  allegiance  to 
the  Raja  of  Qannauj.  There  are 

very  few  Muslims  here . 

. Kashmir  is  a  grand  city 

where  luxuries  abound.  Many  tra¬ 
ders  are  found  here.  Kashmir  is 
under  the  rule  of  the  Raja  of  Qan¬ 
nauj. 

Darhand  (Waihand  ?)  is  a  big 
city.  Jaipal,  the  ruler  of  this  city, 
owns  allegiance  to  the  Raja  of 
Qannauj.  There  are  very  few  Mus¬ 
lims  here.  Merchandise  froml  ndia- 
musk,  pearls,  and  costly  clothes — is 
imported  into  this  place. 
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Kashmir  is  a  big  city.  Traders  U’T  oIjXa  I  jU-j 
abound  here.  It  forms  part  of  the 

kingdom  of  Qannauj.  There  are  ,  . 

many  temples  in  Kashmir.  The 

Hindus  pay  visits  to  these  temples.  ( Hududul  ‘Aldrn,  Tehran, 

Pages  43  to  46) 

The  above  extracts  from  Hududul-' Alam  prove  that  in  those  days, 
i.e.,  in  373  H.,  the  kingdom  of  Qannauj  extended  down  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  kingdom  of  Vallabhrai  in  the  south,  and  that  in  the  north,  the 
boundary  line  of  Qannauj  ended  in  Waihand  after  passing  through  Jall- 
andher,  leaving  out  Lahore  and  including  Kashmir  and  the  modern  cities 
of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province.  The  Hindu  Raja  of  Lahore  in  those 
days  owned  allegiance  to  the  ruler  of  Multan.  The  boundaries  of  Qannauj 
and  Sind  met  in  the  Punjab.  Excepting  this  city,  there  was  no  other  Qan¬ 
nauj.  The  sacred  river  which  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Qannauj 
is  certainly  the  Ganges,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  was  situated. 

Al-MuhallabI,  who  was  a  minister  in  the  Fatimid  kingdom  of  Egypt 
wrote  a  book  on  geography  entitled  ‘Azizi  in  386  H.  or  thereabouts. 
As  in  those  days  the  states  of  Sind  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
Fatimid  kings  of  Egypt  and  there  was  a  regular  contact  between  Sind  and 
Egypt  through  the  exchange  of  envoys,  al-Muhallabi  was  in  a  position  to 
know  everything  about  Qannauj.  He  says : — 

“  Qannauj  is  one  of  the  remotest  cities  of  India.  It  lies  to  the  east 
of  Multan.  There  is  a  distance  of  282  Farsangs  between  Multan  and  Qan¬ 
nauj.  It  is  the  capital  of  India  and  the  biggest  city  in  India.  People  have 
indulged  in  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  Qan¬ 
nauj.  It  is  said  that  there  are  300  jewellery  marts  in  Qannauj,  the 
Raja  possesses  2,500  elephants,  and  mines  of  gold  are  also  found  there.”1 

Then  the  Ghaznavid  period  begins,  and  India  is  subjected  to  succes¬ 
sive  attacks  by  Subuktagln  and  Mahmud  of  Ghazna.  In  the  historical 
descriptions  of  this  period,  the  name  of  the  famous  city  of  Qannauj  in 
Oudh  occurs  repeatedly,  but  there  is  no  reference  to  any  city  of  the  name 
of  Qannauj  either  in  the  Punjab  or  Sind.  The  city  of  Qannauj  in  Oudh 
was  conquered  by  Mahmud  in  410  H.  Abu  Raihan  al-Berunl,  a  contem¬ 
porary  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  has  repeatedly  mentioned  Qannauj  in  his 
book  Kitab-ul-Hind,  and  he  knew  well  which  city  was  meant  and 
where  it  was  situated. 

On  page  xi,  he  mentions  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim’s  expedition  to  Qan¬ 
nauj  and  says  : — 

“  Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  enter-  m  .  j^ji  j,  \  «  lVjujt  jia  u 

ed  into  the  land  of  Sind  from  the  ^  ^  ^ 

side  of  Seistan  and  conquered  the 

city  of  Bamahnava  and  named  it  • J  ^  C2*'  J 

i.  Taqwlm-ul-Bulddn  by  AbubFida,  p.  360  (ed.  Paris). 
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'  Mansura.’  He  conquered  Mul-  Sx>ju  j&jl  j 

tan  and  named  it  Ma'mura.  He 

went  as  far  as  Kannauj  among  the  .  j  u  , 

cities  of  India  and  reached  the  "  ^ 

boundaries  of  Qandhar  and  Kash¬ 
mir.” 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  he  means  the  same  Kannauj  or  Qannauj  which 
he  has  repeatedly  mentioned  in  his  book. 

On  page  82  he  says  : 

“  Then  is  Middesh,  the  middle  iSCLJI  i_kJj  lJJo  j  ^ 

kingdom,  which  consists  of  cities 

situated  around  Kannauj  on  every  had  J  j 

side.  It  is  also  known  as  Arja  Farat  1 

(Aryavarat).”  .  j1 


On  page  97,  he  says  : 


‘‘It  is  called  Middesh,  or  the 
middle  kingdom,  on  account  of  its 
geographical  situation.  It  is  situat¬ 
ed  between  the  sea  and  the  moun¬ 
tain,  between  hot  and  cold  coun¬ 
tries,  and  at  the  centre  of  its  eastern 
and  western  boundaries.  Kannauj 
is  an  important  kingdom  and  is  the 
seat  of  mighty  and  powerful  Rajas. 
The  city  of  Kannauj  is  situated  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  river  Ganges 
but  at  present  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  uninhabited  and  deserted,  as  the 
capital  has  been  removed  to  the 
city  of  Bari  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Ganges.  Between  these 
two  cities  there  is  a  distance  of  three 
to  four  days’  journey.” 


kiuij  dUUJI  J ...... ;j 

h*  J  £%  LgA  otShJI  44*. 

1 y*  J  Uj.u.  j  jjjvJlj 

SjloJI  U-Li.c.  7-^S"  t-SCLJ! 

^yp y*  ^y'^ '^,3  . .  ,  ,  aic.  I yj  I  jj  I 


j  jA  J  j  b  Jit  J I  Ale  u5l<J  I  J  ijjJ  fjJa*-** 


Aju j  I  j\  rU  ^  O  ^  — JJ  1  n. 


It  is  clear  from  the  above  description  that  the  kingdom  of  Qannauj 
was  called  ‘  Middesh  '  or  the  middle  kingdom.  It  was  also  called  Arja 
Farat,  i.e.,  Aryavarat.  The  city  of  Qannauj  was  situated  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  was  at  that  time  in  a  devastated  condition  after  the 
conquest  of  the  city  by  Mahmud. 


The  kings  of  Ghazna  launched  their  campaigns  against  the  Rajas  of 
India  in  367  H.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Subuktagln  attacked  the  border 
cities  of  India  and  came  into  contact  with  the  rulers  of  the  §hahiya  dy¬ 
nasty.  Mahmud,  the  son  of  Subuktagln,  put  an  end  to  the  Shahiya  dynasty 
by  defeating  the  combined  forces  of  the  Rajas  of  Ujjain,  Gwaliar,  Kalanjar, 
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Delhi,  Ajmer,  and  Qannauj,  and  a  few  years  later,  in  409  H.,  reached 
Qannauj.  The  Raja  of  Qannauj  made  peace  with  him  and  removed  his 
capital  from  Qannauj  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  city  called  Bari.  In  his  book  Al-Farq  Bain  al-Firaq, 
the  learned  Muslim  author,  ‘Abdul-Qadir  al-Baghdadi,  who  belonged  to 
this  period  (d.  429  H.),  writes  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction,  “  By  the  grace 
of  God,  Muslim  rule  now  extends  from  Lamghan  to  Qannauj.” 

(Page  273). 

Some  of  our  authors  regard  Qannauj  as  a  very  ancient  city.  They 
hold  that  it  existed  at  the  time  when  Alexander  attacked  India  and  that 
Porus,  who  fought  with  Alexander,  was  the  Raja  of  this  city.  Nizami 
in  his  Sikanderndma  says  : 

“I  will  go  to  (?)  Qannauj  in  the 
direction  of  Khur.  May  God  bless 
me  in  that  distant  and  remote 
journey.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Qannauj  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  Alexander’s 
conquest.  It  had,  however,  become  the  centre  of  India  again  during  the 
days  of  Nizami.  Sikanderndma  was  written  in  584  H.  Six  years  later, 
Shihabuddin  Ghorl  reconquered  it  (590  H.). 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  history  of  Qannauj  know  that 
Qannauj  has  passed  through  three  different  periods.  In  the  sixth  century 
A.D.,  Qannauj  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  history.  The  famous 
Raja  of  Qannauj,  Harsha,  who  reigned  from  606  A.D.  to  647  A.D.,  was 
the  most  powerful  Buddhist  Raja  of  Northern  India. 

Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  attacked  Sind  in  92  H./710  A.D.  and  by  712 
A.D.  he  had  occupied  the  whole  country.  The  Raja  of  Qannauj  to  whom 
Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  sent  a  message  threatening  invasion  may  have 
been  one  of  the  descendantsof  Raja  Harsha.  The  names  of  some  of  the 
Rajas  who  ruled  over  Qannauj  during  this  period  are  mentioned  in  the 
Chachnama. 

1.  Saiyar  ibn  Rai  Badalrai  iSb  d-c  2.  Sephras  ibn  Rasal 
J~b  3.  Harchand  Chltalrai  t$b  A1  . 

Muhammad  ibn  Qasim  had  sent  a  message  to  the  last-mentioned 
Raja,  Chltalrai,  inviting  him  to  embrace  Islam. 

The  names  of  the  descendants  of  Raja  Harsha  are  lost  to  Indian  his¬ 
tory.  The  above-mentioned  names  can  be  used  for  filling  up  this  gap. 
The  identity  of  these  names,  however,  remains  to  be  established.  After¬ 
wards  Nagbhat,  the  Raja  of  the  Gurjarparthar  community  of  Bhailmal, 
conquered  Qannauj  in  8x6  A.D.  or  thereabouts.  His  descendants  ruled 
over  this  kingdom  for  several  centuries.  His  grandson  Bhojrai  ruled  over 
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Qannauj  from  840  to  890  A.D./225  to  277  H.1  Bhojrai  is  the  same  Raja 
whom  the  Arabs  called  Bora. 

There  are.  two  readings  of  the  sentence  which  Abu-Zaid  Slrafi  (who 
was  alive  in  264  H./877  A.D.),  wrote  about  Qannauj  in  his  travels  : 

1.  It  is  a  big  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Jauz.  ^ 

2.  It  is  a  big  city  in  the  kingdom  of  Juzur.  J d 

In  the  opinion  of  a  scholar  the  first  reading  should  be  adopted  and 
Jauz  (j^N1  )  should  be  regarded  as  the  Arabic  rendering  of  Bhoj 
who  was  at  that  time  the  ruler  of  Qannauj.  In  my  opinion, 
if  the  second  reading  is  adopted  and  Juzur  (jJe-)  is  taken  as  the 
Arabic  rendering  of  Gujar,  it  can  also  be  regarded  as  correct,  because  as 
we  have  mentioned  above,  this  Raja  belonged  to  the  Gurjarparthar  com¬ 
munity. 

Mas'udi  (300  H./912  A.D.)  called  the  Raja  of  Qannauj  Bora,  i.e.,  Bhoj¬ 
rai.  Bhoj  I  was  succeeded  by  Mahendarpal  who  was  in  turn  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Bhoj  II,  who  ruled  for  a  few  years  and  was  succeeded 
in  9x0  A.D.  by  Hemapal  who  ruled  from  910  A.D.  to  940  A.D.  But  Bh5j- 
rai  was  the  common  title  given  by  the  Arabs  to  all  these  Rajas. 

Rajyapal,  the  Raja  of  Qannauj,  who  had  to  face  Sultan  Mahmud’s 
onslaught,  belonged  to  the  same  dynasty.  The  name  of  this  Raja  is  given 
by  ‘Utbl  as  Rai  Jaichal2  which  is  wrong.  His  correct  name  was  Rajyapal. 

The  dynasty  of  these  Gurjarparthar  Rajas  of  Qannauj  came  to  an  end 
a  little  before  1090  A.D. ,  when  Grander  Dev,  the  Raja  of  the  Ghadwad 
clan,  conquered  Qannauj  and  established  a  new  kingdom.  Sultan  Shiha- 
buddin  Ghori  attacked  and  conquered  Qannauj  in  590  H./1194  A.D. 
The  Raja  who  ruled  over  Qannauj  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  same 
Ghadwad  dynasty.  After  the  conquest  of  Shihabuddin  Ghori.  Qannauj 
lost  its  importance  and  was  reduced  to  insignificance. 

To  sum  up,  there  was  only  one  city  of  Qannauj,  the  city  which  exists 
today.  It  was  once  the  biggest  capital  city  in  India.  The  Qannauj  or  Bora 
located  by  the  Arabs  in  the  direction  of  Sind,  meant  the  last  frontier  city 
in  the  kingdom  of  Qannauj.  Hence  they  called  it  Bhojrai  also,  much 
in  the  same  way  as,  even  in  these  days,  any  place  in  the  Nizam’s  Domin¬ 
ions  is  called  Hyderabad  or  Nizam,  or  any  frontier  place  in  the  Baroda 
State,  Baroda  or  Gaekwar. 

Syed  Sulaiman  Nadwi. 


I*  Translation  of  Vincent  Smith's  History  of  Ancient  India ,  Osmania  University  series,  p.  572. 
2,  Ibid.,  p.  578. 
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THE  CHOICE  OF  A  CALIPH  IN  ISLAM 

(A  Study  in  Early  Conventions ) 


ABC-BAKR  AND  ‘UMAR 

IT  is  indeed  highly  significant  that  the  Qur’an  is  silent  and  even  the 
Prophet  did  not  leave  any  concrete  instructions  or  definite  rules 
regarding  the  exact  method  of  election  to  the  caliphate.  To  some 
this  may  appear  rather  disappointing,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  silence  was  deliberate  and  quite  in  consonance  with  the  elastic, 
universal,  and  dynamic  character  of  Islam.1  Islam,  meant  for  all  times  and 
all  climes  as  it  was,  could  not  afford  to  bind  its  followers  to  a  hard  and 
rigid  constitution  which,  at  its  best,  was  bound  soon  to  outgrow  its  utility. 
Every  student  of  constitutional  history  knows  that  no  constitution  can 
endure  for  any  great  length  of  time  without  expanding  and  changing 
according  to  the  growing  and  varying  needs  of  the  age.  Human  intelli¬ 
gence  has  now  had  sufficient  experience  of  the  dynamic  character  of  the 
world  to  acknowledge  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  wooden  constitutional 
frame,  and  divine  intelligence,  of  course,  could  not  but  take  account  of 
the  fact.  Similarly  no  constitution  can  be  run  successfully'  if  reliance  is 
placed  in  the  mere  letter  and  form  without  any  reference  to  the  ideology 
and  the  philosophy  of  life  underlying  it.  Hence  it  was  best  for  Islam  to 
rely  on  the  spirit,  the  ideology,  and  the  philosophy  of  life  which  it  has 
infused  in  its  followers  in  evolving  such  constitutional  practices  as 
might  preserve  the  unchanging  basic  principles  of  the  faith  in  the  chang¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  any  particular  time.  And  after  all  what  is  a  constitu¬ 
tion  ?  Is  it  not  a  mere  embodiment  of  the  social  and  political  conceptions 
of  a  people  ?  Thus  we  see  that,  guided  by  just  a  few  general  hints,  the 
immediate  successors  of  the  Prophet  managed  to  evolve  certain  constitu¬ 
tional  practices  which  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  genius  of  Islam  and 
which  served  their  purpose  well.  Looking  back  at  a  distance  of  thirteen 
hundred  odd  years,  these  practices  may  appear  rather  vague,  indefinite, 
and  insufficient  for  our  purposes,  but  that  is  so  only  because  they  have 

i.  When  faced  with  the  choice  of  a  successor,  Abu-Bakr  felt  sorry  that  he  had  failed  to  ask  for  directions 
from  the  Prophet  in  this  matter  (Mas'tidi  IV,  185).  In  calmer  moments,  however,  he  had  already  given 
expression  to  a  very  sane  and  reasonable  view  of  the  matter  when  in  his  address  demanding  allegiance 
from  ‘Abbas,  he  said  :  "  The  Prophet  left  certain  things  to  the  people  so  that  they  may  make  a  choice  for 
themselves  with  an  anxious  regard  for  their  best  interest  ’  (Ya‘qubl,  II,  139). 
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not  been  allowed  a  natural  growth  through  the  ages.  A  close  study  will 
show  that  in  their  broad  essentials  they  still  hold  good  for  us  as  a  guiding 
precedent,  though  in  their  formal  details  they  require  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  according  to  the  advanced  and  complex  circumstances  of  our  time. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  significance  of  the  events  that  took  place  in 
the  Saqlfa  of  Banti  Sa'ida.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet  the  Ansar 
sought  to  steal  a  march  on  the  Muhajirin,  the  other  principal  section  of 
the  community,  in  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  caliphate.  Their  at¬ 
tempt,  however,  to  present  the  latter  with  a  fait  accompli  was  frustrated 
by  the  arrival  in  the  nick  of  time  of  three  veteran  spokesmen  of  the  Muha- 
jirin,  viz.,  the  cool-headed  Abu-Bakr,  the  impetuous  'Umar,  and  the  grave 
Abu-‘Ubaida.  A  study  of  the  speeches  and  counter-speeches  that  were 
made  on  this  occasion  will  show  that  all  the  people  were  agreed  from  the 
very  beginning  on  the  point  that  the  honour  must  go  to  the  seniormost 
member  of  the  most  influential  section  of  the  community.  Sa‘d  b.  ‘Ubada, 
the  Chief  of  the  Ansar,  based  the  claims  of  his  kinsfolk  on  the  services 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Islam  by  their  affording  shelter  to  the  Prophet 
and  his  Companions  and  later  on  fighting  the  battles  for  the  triumph  of 
the  faith.  In  doing  so  he  also  sought,  by  implication,  to  disparage  the 
Muhajirin  by  referring  to  the  failure  of  the  few  kinsmen  of  the  Prophet 
who  had  responded  to  his  call  to  defend  him  against  his  enemies  and  to 
help  his  mission.1  Abu-Bakr,  in  urging  the  claims  of  the  Muhajirin,  made 
no  attempt  to  extenuate  the  services  of  the  Ansar,  which  he  acknowledged 
expressly  and  in  generous  terms.  He,  however,  counterpoised  them 
by  mentioning  the  merits  of  the  Muhajirin  as  regards  precedence  in  Islam 
and  perseverance  in  the  face  of  the  most  painful  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  their  owq  kinsfolk.2  Having  thus  counterbalanced  the  claims  of  the 
Ansar  he  tipped  the  scales  in  favour  of  the  Muhajirin  by  recalling  a  saying 
of  the  Prophet  to  the  effect  that  the  Imamate  belonged  to  the  Quraish . 
The  cause  of  the  Muhajirin  also  found  an  unbiassed  and  outspoken  sup¬ 
porter  in  the  fair-minded  Bashir  b.  Sa‘d  of  Khazrai  and  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  tribe  of  Aus,  who  did  not  look  with  equanimity  upon  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  caliphate  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  traditionally  rival  tribe 
of  Khazrai  to  which  Sa‘d  b.  'Ubada  belonged.  Thus  there  soon  ensued 
such  a  great  stampede  to  swear  allegiance  to  Abu-Bakr  that  Sa'd  was  almost 
trodden  under  foot.  Among  the  Quraish  themselves,  no  doubt,  ‘All  and 
most  of  the  Banu  Hashim3  abstained  from  swearing  allegiance  till  such 
time  as  they  were  convinced  of  the  futility  of  their  abstention. 

Now,  I  take  the  process  of  election  in  the  case  of  all  the  first  four 
caliphs  to  be  the  natural  reflection  of  the  state  of  society  prevailing  at 
that  time.  It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  Ansar  and  the 
Muhajirin  in  any  way  represented  two  different  political  parties.  That  is 

1.  Tabari  (Leyden),  I,  1838. 

2.  Ibid.,  1840. 

3.  Ibid.,  I,  1825  ;  Mas'udi:  Muruj  a  l-Qh  ah  ah (Paris),  IV,  183. 
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a  pitfall  into  which  those  accustomed  to  think  in  terms  of  modern  de¬ 
mocracy  are  particularly  liable  to  fall.  It  was  far  from  being  a  case  of  two 
different  parties  fighting  the  so-called  election  battle  in  order  to  capture 
power  for  themselves.  That,  as  I  shall  explain  later,  was  against  the  very 
social  structure  of  Islam.  It  was  at  best  only  a  case  of  personal  ambition — • 
ambition  not  for  any  material  gain  but  merely  for  the  ascendancy,  prestige, 
and  honour  that  necessarily  went  with  the  high  office  of  the  caliphate. 
Further,  personal  ambition  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Arabian 
society  was  indistinguishable  from  family  ambition.  The  Arabs  were 
traditionally  accustomed  to  family  rule.  Their  society  had  throughout 
been  divided  into  various  tribal  groups,  each  group  aspiring  for  ascend¬ 
ancy  over,  and  leadership  of,  the  rest.  The  idea  of  authority  and  rulership 
apart  from  the  framework  of  the  tribe  was  almost  unintelligible  to  them. 
It  was  never  the  rule  of  an  individual ;  it  was  always  the  rule  of  a  family 
through  its  head.  Thus  the  Muhajirln  and  the  Ansar  only  represented 
two  tribal  groups  vying  with  each  other  for  honour  and  ascendancy.  This 
should  be  no  surprise  to  us  if  we  realise  that  although  Islam  had  greatly 
weakened  the  bond  of  blood  in  its  ugly  and  destructive  aspects,  e.g.,  in 
the  case  of  revenge,  etc.,  it  had  also  assimilated  the  tribal  system  as  the 
most  convenient  basis  of  organisation  in  many  a  field  besides  the  military 
one.  Nor  should  it  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  corruption  in  Muslim  society. 
As  will  be  explained  later,  the  social  conditions  were  such  that  the  rivalry 
of  two  groups,  being  free  from  all  taint  of  greed  for  material  advantage, 
could  not  have  an  unhealthy  effect,  and  this  was  amply  confirmed  by 
subsequent  events.  So  the  question  soon  resolved  itself  into  which  of  the 
two  tribal  groups,  viz.,  the  Ansar  and  the  Muhajirln,  had  the  better  claim 
to  superiority  and  ascendancy.  The  fact  that  Sa'd  b.  ‘Ubada  based  the 
claims  of  his  kinsfolk  on  services  to  the  cause  of  Islam  was  indeed  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  new  theocratic  standards  which  Islam  had  substituted 
for  the  erstwhile  tribal  out  look  of  the  Arabs.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  services  to  Islam  being  equal  there  are  several  other  factors  which  go 
to  enhance  the  prestige  and  influence  of  a  house  and  which  have  to  be 
recognised  without  any  prejudice  to  the  theocratic  standards.1  Thus  we  see 
that  Abu-Bakr  in  his  reply  made  no  attempt  to  question  the  merits  of  the 
Ansar  so  far  as  services  to  religion  were  concerned,  but  he  only  referred 
with  due  emphasis  to  those  additional  factors  which  Sa'd  had  found  it 
convenient  enough  to  ignore.  It  is  almost  needless  here  to  dwell  on  the 
traditional  ascendancy  and  superior  strength  of  the  Quraish.  We  have 
only  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  on  the  very  occasion  with  which  we  are 
concerned,  and  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  spokesmen  of  the  Quraish 
on  the  scene,  the  common  people  of  Ansar  betrayed  unmistakable  signs 
of  diffidence  in  their  own  superiority.  It  was  openly  pointed  out  to  Sa'd 
by  his  own  kinsfolk,  in  the  absence  of  any  representative  of  the  other 
party,  that  their  claim  was  bound  to  be  challenged  by  the  Quraish  and 

i.  Shah  Waliull&h  :  Izdlatul  Khtfa  (Urdu  translation),  Lahore,  II,  150. 
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that,  by  way  of  a  compromise,  they  should  be  ready  to  agree  to  have  two 
amirs,  one  from  each  party.  Sa'd  naturally  enough  felt  painfully  dis¬ 
appointed  at  this  suggestion  and  took  it  as  an  evil  portent  for  his  cause.1 
Moreover  it  was  demonstrated  soon  afterwards  that  even  the  whole  of  the 
Ansar  could  not  gladly  accept  the  rule  of  one  of  the  two  sub-branches 
which  had  been  deadly  enemies  of  each  other  in  the  days  immediately 
preceding  Islam,  and  between  which  the  fire  of  traditional  rivalry,  if  not 
antagonism,  still  smouldered  beneath  the  ashes  of  the  fraternal  feelings 
created  by  Islam.  Thus  it  was  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  Ansar  could 
not  command  the  obedience  of  the  Muslim  community  as  a  whole.  What¬ 
ever  doubt  there  remained  was  finally  removed  when  Abu-Bakr  reminded 
the  audience  of  the  saying  of  the  Prophet  to  the  effect  that  the  Imamate 
belonged  to  the  Quraish.  The  expediency  of  this  advice  and  the  truth  of 
the  statement  implied  therein  were  fully  justified  by  results.  Actually  the 
whole  of  the  community  rushed  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  Abu-Bakr 
without  any  sense  of  loss  of  dignity  or  prestige.  Of  course  ‘All  felt  his 
pride  wounded,  perhaps  because  he  claimed  the  high  office  though  he 
himself  is  never  reported  to  have  said  so.  All  that  he  said  on  the  occasion 
of  swearing  allegiance  to  Abu-Bakr  after  the  death  of  Fatima  was  that  he 
felt  aggrieved  because  he  was  not  admitted  in  the  counsels  at  the  time  of 
election.2  The  reaction  of  acclamation  with  which  the  formal  submission 
of  ‘All  was  received  by  the  common  people3  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  his  former  attitude  was  not  treated  with  favour.  Similarly 
Sa‘d  b.  ‘Ubada  also  proved  obstinate  enough  not  to  acknowledge  obe¬ 
dience  to  Abu-Bakr  ;  but  his  support,  confined  as  it  was  within  a  sprinkl¬ 
ing  of  his  most  immediate  kinsmen,  was  so  negligible  that  it  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  worthwhile  to  attempt  to  bring  him  to  submission.4  Thus  we  see 
that  the  spirit  and  the  genius  of  Islam  served  the  Muslims  very  well  in 
solving  the  first  constitutional  problem  for  which  they  were  in  the  words 
of  ‘Umar,  quite  Unprepared. 

Two  broad  principles  emerge  from  the  election  of  Abu-Bakr.  First, 
that  the  condition  with  regard  to  competence  being  fulfilled,  the  caliphate 
should  go  to  the  leader  of  the  most  influential  section  of  the  community. 
It  must  be  made  quite  clear  here  that  the  words  of  the  Prophet  that  the 
Imamate  belonged  to  the  Quraish  were  for  a  long  time  interpreted  in  a 
narrow  and  literal  sense.  Although  the  Khawarii  at  a  very  early  date 
declared  the  principle  that  every  member  of  the  commonwealth  was  elig¬ 
ible  for  the  caliphate,  and  even  outside  the  circle  of  the  Khawari  i  the  same 
view  was  expounded  by  several  legists,  yet  the  general  community  did  not 
attach  much  importance  to  this  controversy  because  so  long  as  the  Quraish 
retained  their  position  of  ascendancy  the  controversy  had  only  a  theoretical 

1.  T*L.  I.  1838-9. 

3.  Ibid.,  I,  1826,  6-8;  cf.  Mas.,  IV,  183,  See  also  Waliullah,  II,  117. 

3.  Ibid.,  II,  1837,  i-2. 

4.  Ibid.,  1844. 

5.  Ibid.,  1822, 1.  1. 
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and  a  purely  academic  interest  and  did  not  alter  the  practical  situation. 
Hence  we  see  that  al-Mawardi  stipulates  descent  from  the  Quraish  as  an 
indispensable  condition  for  the  office  of  caliphate  and  dismisses  the  oppo¬ 
site  view  as  simply  ‘  rare  ’.x  But  no  sooner  did  the  Quraish  dwindle  in 
importance  and  influence  than  the  controversy  assumed  a  practical  import¬ 
ance  because  the  actual  results  of  the  two  opposite  views  no  longer  coin¬ 
cided.  So  the  words  of  the  Prophet  were  studied  afresh  and  it  was  gener¬ 
ally  agreed  that  they  represented  not  an  injunction  for  all  time  in  their 
literal  sense  but  only  a  basic  and  lasting  principle  expressed  in  the  form 
of  its  actual  result  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  time.  So,  rationally 
interpreted,  the  word  “  Quraish  ”  occurring  in  the  tradition  only  stands 
for  the  most  influential  section  of  the  community,  which  the  Quraish 
actually  were  at  that  time.  This  view  is  very  forcefully  expounded  by 
Ibn-Khaldun  who  has  advanced  some  very  cogent  arguments  in  favour 
of  it.2  Moreover,  a  close  study  of  the  records  will  showthat  when  Abu- 
Bakr  cited  the  tradition  he  also  explained  in  the  same  context  that  the 
Quraish  deserved  the  honour  by  virtue  of  their  being  the  most  influential 
and  respected  family  in  the  whole  community  on  account  of  genealogy, 
past  history,  social  position,  relationship  to  the  Prophet,  and  services  to 
Islam.  This  explanation  was  further  corroborated  by  the  words  of  ‘Umar 
on  that  very  occasion  to  the  effect  that  the  Quraish  alone  were  in  such  a 
position  that  no  Arab  of  whatever  tribe  would  be  reluctant  to  show  obe¬ 
dience  to  them.3  This  indeed  is  a  very  sound  principle.  Authority,  if  it 
is  to  be  respected,  must  needs  belong  to  him  who  can  command  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  That  the  prophethood  was  bestowed 
on  a  man  of  the  Quraish  rather  than  of  any  other  tribe  is  also  explained 
by  the  reason  that  it  must  belong  to  a  member  of  the  most  respectable  and 
influential  family,  particularly  when  the  Prophet  was  also  destined  to  see 
the  founder  and  the  head  of  a  state.  The  second  principle  of  which  only 
the  germs  are  discernible  in  the  election  of  Abu-Bakr  was  that  the  choice 
of  a  successor  must  primarily  be  made  by  the  Elders.  This  principle  did 
not  develop  fully  and  was  not  illustrated  in  an  elaborate  and  convincing 
manner  until  the  election  of  ‘Uthman.  Hence,  of  this  I  shall  say  more 
when  I  come  to  the  election  of  “Uthman  after  I  have  explained  the  peculiar 
nature  of  Islamic  polity. 

NATURE  OF  ISLAMIC  POLITY 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  Islam  particularly,  political  behaviour 
is  only  the  creation  of  the  social  order.  Now  what  kind  of  a  social  order 

1.  AUAhkdmu  s-Sultdniyya  (ed.  Bonn),  p.  5. 

2.  Ibn-Khaldun  :  Prolegomena,  (Paris)  I,  350  seq. 

3.  T7ab.,  1.  1823  ;  1841. 

(Granting  even  the  An?5r  commanded  the  greatest  respect  in  Arabia  they  were  lamentably  divided  among 
themselves.  The  Awsite  and  Khazrajite  rivalries  would  surely  have  reacted  disastrously  on  the  budding 
Islamic  State  if  the  caliph  had  been  selected  from  one  of  the  two  and  was  not  agreeable  to  the  other— 
not  to  speak  of  the  Quraishites. — Ed.,  I.C.]. 
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does  Islam  prescribe  ?  One  salient  feature  of  the  Islamic  social  order 
which  has  a  profound  effect  on  polity  as  well  is  that  it  is  without  class 
distinctions.  .Every  member  of  the  commonwealth  enjoys  perfect  equality 
by  virtue  of  his  being  in  exactly  the  same  relation  towards  Allah  as  the 
rest,  and  there  are  no  social  privileges  attached  to  any  section.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  people  were  guided  aright  in  their  choice  of  the  First  Succes¬ 
sor  to  the  Prophet,  but  the  success  of  their  choice  was  largely  determined 
by  Abti-Bakr’s  singular  capacity  to  maintain  intact  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Islamic  society  mentioned  above.  He  for  the  first  time  de¬ 
monstrated  to  the  Arabs  that  authority  derived  from  Allah  could  exist 
outside  the  framework  of  family.  Under  Abu-Bakr  the  Quraish  were  far 
from  being  the  Royal  House.  Even  the  members  of  the  caliph’s  family 
could  not  claim  any  privilege,  social  or  material.  Al-Ya‘qubl  has  recorded 
an  incident  to  the  effect  that  when  Abu-Bakr  appointed  Khalid  b.  al- 
Walxd  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  against  Tulaiha,  the  Ansar  com¬ 
plained  that  they  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  having  a  commander 
from  among  themselves.  The  complaint  was  even  expressed  in  verse  by 
Hassan  b.  Thabit.  Thereupon  Abu-Bakr,  whose  choice  of  Khalid.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  account  of  the  same  authority,  was  a  well-considered  one 
and  was  based  solely  on  merit,  thought  it  necessary  to  prove  that  he  had 
no  prejudice  against  the  Ansar  and  at  once  appointed  Thabit  b.  Qais  to 
command  them.1  This  incident  is  significant  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  peep 
into  the  mind  of  the  Ansar.  Evidently  they  were  still  apprehensive 
that  it  was  again  going  to  be  a  family  rule  of  the  Quraish  as  had  been  the 
tradition  among  the  Arabs.  But  the  scrupulous  and  unrelaxing  vigilance 
of  Abu-Bakr  to  see  that  he  himself,  not  to  speak  of  his  family  or  any  parti¬ 
cular  group,  received  no  advantage  from  the  high  office  gave  the  quietus 
to  the  murmtirings  of  all  sections  so  much  so  that  in  all  subsequent  history 
the  Ansar  appear  to  be  completely  satisfied  with  the  treatment  meted  out 
to  them  and  never  betray  any  sign  of  class-consciousness.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  different  sections  of  the  Quraish  also.  Some  of  them,  of 
course,  wished  to  exploit  any  grievance  against  the  authority  so  as  to 
satisfy  their  own  sense  of  overweening  self-importance2  but  they  could 
find  none. 

On  his  death-bed  Abu-Bakr  nominated  ‘Umar  to  the  caliphate  and 
the  choice  was  later  confirmed  by  the  whole  community  without  any 
dissent.  I  must  emphasise  here  that  the  uniform  attitude  of  all  the  various 
sections  of  the  community  towards  the  nomination  of  ‘Umar  is  again  a 
reflection  of  the  state  of  society  at  that  time.  It  shows  how  far  the  impartial 
rule  of  Abu-Bakr  had  convinced  the  various  tribal  groups  that  the  cali¬ 
phate  meant  no  position  of  advantage  and  that  it  did  not  make  any  difference 
if  it  belonged  to  one  or  the  other  tribe.  Incidentally  it  must  also  be  pointed 
out  that  the  easy  success  of  the  procedure  adopted  by  Abu-Bakr  was  a  further 


1.  Al-Ya'qObI,  Tdrikh ,  ed.  HoutBma,  Leyden,  II,  pp.  144-45. 

2.  Vide  the  words  of  'Abu-Sufyan,  T  ab.,  I,  1827. 
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vindication  of  the  absence  of  any  rigid  constitution  in  Islam.  The  basic 
norms  of  Islamic  polity,  which  in  themselves  were,  of  course,  quite  clear 
and  positive,  were  allowed  to  take  any  form  which  in  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances  of  any  particular  time  seemed  best  conducive  to  securing  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  community.  Thus,  if  the  ruling  caliph  felt  that  there 
was  any  one  of  such  outstanding  merit  as  to  be  marked  out  for  succession 
there  was  no  technical  bar  against  his  sparing  the  community  the  suspense 
or  the  short  interregnum  that  is  bound  to  follow  the  demise  of  a  ruling 
chief. 

Now  ‘Umar  in  his  turn  faithfully  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  his  firm  and  impartial  rule  more  than  ever  falsified  the 
traditional  conception  of  the  Arabs  about  family  authority.  While  Abu- 
Bakr  governed  mostly  with  the  help  of  the  agents  appointed  by  the  Pro¬ 
phet  himself,1  ‘Umar  had  occasion  to  make  appointments  to  numerous 
offices  in  the  various  parts  of  the  rapidly  expanding  empire.  All  appoint¬ 
ments  went  by  merit  and  competence  alone,  and  were,  as  it  happened, 
distributed  among  most  of  the  various  tribes  though  there  was  no  tribal 
quota,  and  indeed  how  could  there  be  a  tribal  quota  when  we  are  dealing 
with  a  classless  society  ?  ‘Umar  did  not  care  to  which  tribe  a  candidate 
belonged,  to  Umayya  or  to  Hashim,  to  Quraish  or  to  Ansar,  provided  only 
that  he  possessed  the  requisite  qualities  for  the  particular  office  combined 
in  all  cases  with  virtue  and  honesty.  He  also  seems  to  have  been  deli¬ 
berately  chary  in  bestowing  offices  on  any  of  his  kinsmen,  so  much  so 
that  Nu'man  b.  ‘Adi  al-‘Adawi,  the  governor  of  Maisan,  is  mentioned 
as  the  one  solitary  instance  of  the  kind.  Thus  we  see  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
policy  of  justice  initiated  by  Abu-Bakr  and  continued  by  ‘Umar,  the  socie¬ 
ty  which  still  thought  in  terms  of  pre-Islamic  tribal  rule  at  the  time  of  the 
election  of  Abu-Bakr,  was  fully  convinced  by  actual  experience  of  the 
classless  character  of  Islamic  polity  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  ‘Umar, 
and  during  his  long  and  beneficent  rule  was  fully  welded  into  one  single 
solid  block. 


THE  ELECTION  OF  ‘UTHMAN 


Now  before  we  come  to  the  election  of  ‘Uthman  we  must  recall  to  our 
minds  certain  other  relevant  characteristics  of  Islamic  polity.  Those  of 
us  who  are  used  to  identifying  Islam  entirely  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
prevailing  Western  political  theories  are  often  worried  by  the  question 
whether  Islam  lays  down  a  one-party  system  or  a  democratic  system  of 
the  British  or  American  type  with  many  parties  as  its  necessary  element. 
We  go  on  thinking  in  a  groove,  as  it  were,  never  realising  that  there  can 
also  be  such  a  thing  as  a  no-party  system.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 


i.  cf.  WaliuUah,  II,  240. 
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existence  of  various  political  parties  with  separate  programmes  of  their 
own  fighting  an  unending  battle  against  one  another  for  power  and  supre¬ 
macy,  which  is  today  so  inseparably  associated  with  the  working  of  demo¬ 
cracy,  is  really  an  infallible  sign  of  the  utter  non-existence  of  true  demo- 
cractic  conditions.  It  is  really  symptomatic  of  class  distinctions,  social 
privileges,  and  material  advantages  which  every  particular  party  seeks  to 
attain  for  itself  by  capturing  political  power.  I  need  not  dwell  for  long  on 
this  point  because  the  distressed  confessions  that  are  daily  pouring  forth, 
under  the  stress  of  a  threat  of  extermination,  no  doubt,  from  the  leading 
personalities,  politicians  as  well  as  clergy,  are  quite  sufficient  to  expose  the 
unbalanced  and  uneven  nature  of  Western  society.  What  then  ?  Does 
Islam  prescribe  a  one -party  system  ?  The  reply  is  an  emphatic  ‘  No.’ 
Even  a  one-party  system  presupposes  the  existence  of  an  opposition  which, 
however,  is  suppressed  and  not  allowed  to  function.  Extremely  unjust 
economic  disequilibrium  and  grave  social  inequality  are  always  there 
and  consequently  the  body-politic  is  a  diseased  one.  The  political  system 
of  Islam  is  a  kind  by  itself.  It  is  a  no-party  system  based  on  the  co-operation 
of  all.  There  is  no  room  for  an  opposition  in  Islam.  And  what  room  for  an 
opposition  can  there  be  where  the  function  of  the  Government  is  merely 
that  of  execution  ?  Legislation  in  Islam  only  means  the  application  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  revealed  Law  to  any  particular  instance,  and  that 
task  is  assigned  not  to  any  unscrupulous  and  incompetent  rabble  that 
secures  the  majority  of  votes,  but  to  the  really  competent  and  not  only 
competent  but  also  virtuous  legists.  Hence  authority  in  Islam  is  unassailed. 
It  is  not  only  feared  but  respected  and  loved  by  all  alike,  because  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  not  from  the  so-called  ‘  national  will  ’ — which  is  invariably  an 
arbitrary  misnomer  for  the  will  of  the  bare  majority — but  from  Allah  the 
Just,  to  Whom  every  Muslim  is  supposed  to  have  surrendered  his  entire 
self  and  significantly  enough,  to  Whom  approach  in  the  case  of  every 
individual  is  equally  direct  without  even  the  intermediation  of  a  priest¬ 
hood.  Now  this  fact,  the  fact  that  authority  proceeds  not  from  below  but 
from  above,  not  from  a  source  which  is  always  fluid  and  uncertain  but 
from  a  source  which  is  uncontested,  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  as  well  as  the  working  of  a  so-called  democratic  government 
and  an  Islamic  government.  There  can  be  no  ground  for  any  one  to 
resent  or  challenge  the  working  of  an  Islamic  government  because  its 
function  is  simply  to  carry  out  a  law  which  is  not  imposed  by  a  majority  upon 
the  minority  but  which  is  agreed  to  in  advance  by  every  single  individual  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  commonwealth.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  popularity  or 
unpopularity  of  an  Islamic  government  because  according  to  the  well 
known  precept  “  6*  Jy— >  j  r  b  ”  every  Muslim  in  a  sense 

is  the  executor  of  one  and  the  same  Will  of  Allah  and  hence  the  state  is 
but  another  name  for  the  people  itself. 

Thus  the  Islamic  state  is  greatly  helped  in  ruling  with  a  strictly  just 
and  impartial  and  at  the  same  time  an  unbendingly  firm  hand  by  virtue 
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of  its  being  free  from  all  distraction  caused  by  the  pressing  sectional  de¬ 
mands  of  its  supporters  as  distinguished  from  those  in  opposition.  It 
need  not  placate  or  curry  favour  with  any  particular  section  because  it  is 
not  anxious  to  retain  the  majority  vote  at  all  costs.  It  depends  upon  the 
Will  of  Allah,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  that  Will  it  is  judged  as  well  as  help¬ 
ed  by  the  entire  community. 

ELECTION  IN  ISLAM 

Bearing  the  above  characteristics  of  Islamic  polity  in  mind,  we  should 
be  able  to  throw  new  light  on  what  is  commonly  termed  the  election  of  the 
caliph  in  Islam.  The  word  election  in  the  political  dictionary  of  Islam 
has  an  entirely  different  signification  from  that  which  commonly  attaches 
to  it  according  to  the  terminology  of  the  West.  The  fact  that  authority  in 
Islam  proceeds  not  from  the  national  will  but  from  Allah  makes  all  the 
difference  in  essence,  though  the  form  may  more  or  less  remain  the  same. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  Abu-Bakr  ’selection  it  was  only  the 
Elders  who  had  a  say  in  the  matter.  A  large  body  of  common  people  was, 
no  doubt,  present  in  the  Saqifa  but  it  was  a  gathering  almost  exclusively 
of  the  Ansar  who  had  been  assembled  together  by  Sa‘d  b.  ‘Ubada  and  his 
associates  in  order  to  consolidate  the  support  of  the  Ansar  with  which  to 
challenge  the  claims  of  the  Quraish.  The  Saqifa  was  far  from  being  a 
polling-booth  where  members  of  all  sections  of  the  community  were 
invited  to  register  their  choice  as  between  two  rival  candidates.  It  was 
only  the  following  day  that  the  general  community  assembled  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Abu-Bakr.1  Again  in  the  case  of  ‘Umar  the  people 
only  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Abu-Bakr.  Yet  it  was  not  till  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  ‘Uthman  that  the  machinery  for  the  choice  of  a  successor  was 
elaborated  fully  enough  to  demonstrate  the  intention  behind  it.  It  is  re¬ 
corded  that  ‘Umar  felt  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  on  this  score  because  there 
was  none  among  the  surviving  leaders  of  the  community  who  could  be 
said  to  be  marked  out  for  succession.  There  were  several  rival  aspirants 
who  had  almost  equal  claims.  This  was  indeed  a  crucial  test,  and  it  was 
to  be  seen  what  machinery  could  be  devised  for  settling  the  rival  claims. 
Thus  we  see  that  ‘Umar  entrusted  the  matter  of  election — -election  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word — to  a  council  of  six,  where  decision  was  to  be  taken 
by  a  majority  vote  and  in  case  of  a  tie  ‘Abdullah  b.  ‘Umar  was  to  arbitrate, 
if  the  other  members  agreed  to  it,  otherwise  ‘Abdur-Rahman  b.  ‘Auf  was 
to  have  a  casting  vote.  What  is  remarkable  is  that  the  decision  of  the 
Elders  was  always  to  be  a  positive  one  which  the  rest  of  the  community 
was  to  be  asked  to  confirm  by  oath  of  allegiance.  It  was  virtually  the  same 
in  all  the  three  cases.  What  the  common  people  possessed  was  not  the 
right  of  vote  but  simply  the  duty  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  This 
may  sound  rather  strange  because  of  the  tendency  in  our  time  to  confuse 

i.  Tab**  1829, 1.  1. 
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the  real  democracy  of  Islam  with  the  so-called  or  rather  miscalled  demo¬ 
cracy  of  the  Western  type.  Al-Mawardi,  however,  is  quite  explicit  on 
the  point  that  the  choice  of  the  Elders  is  binding  on  the  common  people.1 
He  further  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  intention  in  every  case  is  to  present 
the  masses  not  with  an  alternative  but  always  with  a  positive  decision.  For 
instance  if  two  persons  were  sworn  as  caliph  in  two  different  cities  then 
the  common  people  have  not  the  right  to  vote  for  either  of  the  two.  The 
rule  in  that  case  is  that  the  whole  community  will  be  bound  to  go  over  to 
the  one  whose  allegiance  was  prior  in  time.  If  it  be  not  possible  to  as¬ 
certain  the  exact  time,  then  the  matter  is  again  to  be  referred  to  the  Elders. 
The  common  people  have  to  wait  till  the  question  is  decided  for  them  by 
the  Elders.2  Of  course,  it  is  the  natural  duty  of  the  Elders  to  take  into 
account  the  tendency  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  special  needs  of  the 
time,2  and  furthermore  in  extreme  cases  when  the  bulk  of  the  community 
is  clearly  convinced  that  the  actions  of  the  caliph  are  decidedly  against 
the  injunctions  of  Islam,  the  common  people  have  the  right,  I  would 
almost  say  the  duty,  to  refuse  or  withdraw  their  allegiance.  But  that  does 
not  entitle  them  to  a  right  of  vote  at  the  time  of  election.  There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  undemocractic  in  the  Elders  making  a  choice  for  the 
people  when  there  are  no  sectional  interests  to  be  safeguarded.  It  is  quite 
in  consonance  with  the  fabric  of  the  Islamic  social  order.  Islam  has 
scrupulously  guarded  against  dividing  the  Muslim  community  into  two 
or  several  rival  groups  each  canvassing  support  for  itself,  which  is  bound 
to  follow  if  there  is  adult  suffrage  and  the  whole  community  is  given  the 
right  to  choose  between  two  rival  candidates.  Moreover  it  must  be  realised 
that  a  calm,  cool,  and  considered  judgement  is  only  possible  to  the  com¬ 
petent,  virtuous  and  influential  Elders  in  the  way  laid  clown  above,  and  not 
in  the  midst  of  the  mounting  passions  of  a  heated  election  campaign.  The 
procedure  evolved  by  the  early  Muslims  also  eliminates  the  possibilities 
of  various  forms  of  corruption,  exploitation,  and  cheating  which  in  my 
opinion  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  general  right  to  vote.  If 
the  general  community  has  the  right  to  vote,  then  a  constitutional  opposi¬ 
tion,  active  or  suppressed,  is  bound  to  follow,  and  that,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  has  no  place  in  Islam.  It  must  also  be  pointed  out  here  that  on  the 
first  occasion  the  care  of  Abu-Bakr  and  ‘Umar  was  not  to  make  a  direct 
approach  to  the  common  people  so  as  to  manoeuvre  a  majority  vote  for 
themselves.  They  talked  straight  to  the  Elders  on  grounds  of  principles, 
and  although  there  was  no  such  formality  about  it  as  in  the  case  of  ‘Uth- 
man,  yet  it  was  the  obviously  positive  outcome  of  that  discussion  which 
the  general  community  simply  accepted  and  confirmed. 

Now  the  crux  of  the  question  is  the  constitution  of  that  electing  body, 
j  JaI  or  jUkVl  JaI  as  they  are  variously  termed  in  Arabic. 

1.  AUAhkdmus-Sultaniyya,  p.  7. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  iq-ii. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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On  this  point  Wellhausen  speaks  rather  critically  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Shura  which  was  devised  by  ‘Umar  for  the  election  of 
‘Uthman.  He  says :  “  The  Shura  did  not  by  any  means  cpnsist  of  the 
whole  of  the  Muslims.  The  provinces  were  not  consulted  ;  Medina  alone 
was  the  ‘  Polis,’  and  in  Medina  the  Ansar  in  general  were  of  no  account, 
as  also  were  the  Quraish  as  a  whole.  The  Shura  actually  only  consisted  of 

the  six  still  surviving  oldest  Companions  of  the  Prophet . ”1 

This  criticism  is  obviously  the  result  of  judging  things  Islamic  by  stand¬ 
ards  un-Islamic.  Steeped  in  Western  ideas  and  conceptions  as  Well¬ 
hausen  is,  he  cannot  think  that  any  electing  body  can  be  sufficiently  re¬ 
presentative  unless  it  is  elected  on  a  territorial  basis  and  contains  represent¬ 
atives  expressly  chosen  from  different  parties  and  sections.  But  for  us 
the  constitution  of  the  electing  body  of  ‘Uthman  still  stands  as  a  precedent 
illustrating  the  relevant  basic  principles.  First  of  all  the  electing  body 
should  never  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  an  electoral  college  because  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  method  of  general  election  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  solidarity  of  a  classless  society.  Moreover  in  Islam 
every  right  presupposes  competence  and  ability,  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
democracy  of  Islam  can  never  be  said  to  be  a  democracy  in  which  heads 
are  counted  but  not  weighed.  Thus,  as  a  general  principle,  the  members 
of  the  electing  body  are  to  be  those  who  combine  in  themselves  compet¬ 
ence — competence  as  regards  knowledge  of  Islam  and  a  sense  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  requirements  of  the  situation — virtue,  and  influence.  Now,  such 
prominent  men  of  competence  and  virtue  be  assembled  in  one  place  or 
scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  country.  Wherever  they  may  be  it  is 
they  who  constitute  the  electing  body.  In  no  case  are  they  to  be  selected, 
far  less  elected,  on  a  territorial,  vocational  or  party  basis  just  because 
there  are  no  such  interests  to  be  safeguarded.  Thus  Wellh&usen’s  gibe 
that  Madina  was  the  ‘  Polis  ’  is  quite  unwarranted.  The  question  has 
been  fully  debated  by  the  legists  of  later  times  whether  the  residents  of 
Madina  or  the  capital  or  the  town  in  which  the  caliph  died  had  any  pri¬ 
vilege  over  the  rest  of  the  empire  in  regard  to  the  election  of  a  successor, 
and  it  is  almost  agreed  that  no  such  privilege  attached  to  them.  It  was 
only  an  accident  that  Madina,  which  also  happened  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
empire,  contained  within  itself  the  prominent  men  who  were  to  constitute 
the  electing  body.  Thus  it  was  perfectly  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  and 
the  social  structure  of  Islam  that  the  members  of  the  Shura  were  chosen 
by  ‘Umar  not  on  a  territorial  or  tribal  basis  but  simply  on  the  basis  of 
their  competence,  virtue,  and  influence,  which  at  that  time  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  the  surviving  Companions  of  the  Prophet.  In  these  respects 
the  Shura  devised  by  ‘Umar  stands  clearly  as  a  precedent  for  us.  It  is 
indeed  a  pity  that  the  convention  was  not  allowed  sufficient  growth  to 
determine  precisely  the  authority  and  the  method  by  which  the  electing 
body  was  to  be  chosen  or  nominated.  Choice  by  the  dying  caliph  is  of 


i .  Arab  Kingdom,  p.  40. 
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course  a  clear  precedent.  But  in  any  case  it  must  be  realised  that  if  the 
real  social  structure  of  Islam  is  preserved  intact,  then  it  should  not  be  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  such  men.  In  Islam  authority  is  concentrated  in 
one  person  and  should  necessarily  be  so  if  it  is  to  function  untrammelled 
and  unhampered  and  none  should  grudge  it  if  it  is  not  only  feared  but  also 
respected  and  loved.  But  practically  the  caliph  is  always  guided  by  the 
advice  of  his  counsellors.  Speaking  in  modern  terms  we  may  say  that 
though  there  is  no  statutory  obligation  reducing  the  caliph  to  mere 
puppet  and  binding  him  to  the  decision  of  a  clique,  yet  it  is  given  in  the 
Instrument  of  Instructions  that  before  taking  a  decision  he  should  examine 
its  pros  and  cons  with  the  help  of  competent,  virtuous,  and  influential 
men,  and  even  an  ordinary  citizen  should  have  no  difficulty  in  tendering 
his  viewpoint.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  counsellors  of  the  caliph  are  by 
virtue  of  their  essential  qualities  the  same  who  would  constitute  the  elect¬ 
ing  body  and  hence  they  are  always  marked  out.  They  can  always  be  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  influence  and  the  weight  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  deceased  caliph.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  members  of 
the  Shura  nominated  by  ‘Umar.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  dancing- 
girls,  eunuchs,  and  buffoons  can  never  have  a  place  at  the  court  of  Islam. 
In  the  light  of  the  observations  made  above  it  also  follows  that  though  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the  electing  body  are  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  capital  itself,  yet  it  is  also  quite  natural  that  with  the  expansion  of 
the  empire  some  of  them  must  be  scattered  over  different  parts  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  machinery  will  have  to  be  devised  to  bring  them  together 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  caliph. 


THE  ELECTION  OF  ‘ALl 

So  the  election  of  ‘Uthman  passed  off  peacefully.  As  yet  the  lack  of 
any  prescribed  method  of  election  was  far  from  being  the  cause  of  any 
dissensions.  Given  the  orthodox  social  order  of  Islam,  the  spirit  and  the 
genius  of  the  true  Muslim  proved  worthy  of  the  reliance  put  upon  them 
for  evolving  constitutional  practices  efficacious  enough  to  keep  in  check 
the  ambitions  of  rival  candidates  and  to  maintain  the  solidarity  of  the 
whole  community.  It  is  a  highly  significant  fact  that  during  the  early  years 
of  ‘Uthman’s  reign  all  sections  of  the  people  throughout  the  empire  gave 
their  whole-hearted  support  and  unqualified  obedience  to  the  duly  elected 
caliph.1  The  fractions  that  arose  after  ‘Uthman  had  reigned  undisturbed 
for  six  years  originated  only  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  undue  privileges 
arrogated  to  themselves  by  the  crafty  Umayyids,  who  had  no  scruples  in 
exploiting  for  their  selfish  and  sordid  ends  quite  a  noble  trait  in  ‘  Uthman’s 
character.  A  saintly  and  kind-hearted  man  ‘Uthman  considered  it  an  act 
of  piety  to  have  a  special  solicitude  for  his  kith  and  kin  and  to  exercise 

I.  Vide  Baladhuri,  Ansab  aU'Ashraf  (Jerusalem,  1936),  V,  25,  14-15* 
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his  authority  for  their  benefit.1  He  was  too  generous  to  exact  strict  dis¬ 
cipline  from  his  agents  and  subordinates  and  too  other-worldly  always  to 
have  a  full  regard  for  practical  sagacity  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  this  mundane  world.  As  a  cumulative  result  of  all  these  factors,  the 
Umayyid  agents  began  to  act  arbitrarily  and  to  appropriate  unlawfully. 
This  state  of  affairs  caused  a  sense  of  grievance  which  was  felt  as  keenly 
by  the  Sahaba  as  by  the  common  people.2  The  Sahaba  exercised  what¬ 
ever  influence  they  possessed  to  put  things  right,  but  would  not  do  any¬ 
thing  which  might  cause  a  split  in  the  community  or  harm  the  dignity  and 
prestige  of  the  caliph.  The  common  people,  however,  were  worked  up 
by  a  few  mischief-mongers  who  brought  about  a  rebellion  ending  in  the 
murder  of  ‘Uthman.  Thus  it  was  these  factors,  entirely  unrelated  to  any 
rival  aspirations  for  the  caliphate,  which  broke  the  continuity  of  ordered 
and  peaceful  government  in  Islam.  The  method  for  the  choice  of  a  succes¬ 
sor  was  no  longer  in  doubt. 

Complete  chaos  prevailed  in  Madina  consequent  upon  the  murder  of 
‘Uthman.  The  rebels  from  outside  held  the  upper  hand  in  the  town 
while  the  local  inhabitants  were  simply  in  terror  of  them.  Now  the 
rebels  were  actually  without  a  leader.  The  impostors  like  ‘Abdullah  b. 
Saba  had  no  aim  other  than  mere  destruction,  which  now  stood  accom¬ 
plished.  It  will  be  remembered  that  shrewdly  enough  they  had  never 
acted  in  their  own  name  but  had  always  confined  themselves  to  trading 
on  the  moral  support  of  the  Sahaba.  Thus  it  was  quite  natural  for  the 
rebels  to  look  to  the  Sahaba  for  a  successor.  The  rebels  among  themselves 
had  different  predilections  but  somehow  they  agreed  on  ‘All  and  along 
with  the  local  inhabitants  of  Madina  approached  him  with  the  offer. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  recall  that  in  his  estimate 
of  himself  ‘All  had  throughout  believed,  quite  sincerely  we  may  assume, 
that  he  deserved  the  caliphate  better  than  anyone  else3.  ( Vide  ‘All’s  own 
words  Tab.  I,  31 11).  This  was  betrayed  by  his  attitude  to  the  election  of 
Abu-Bakr  and  was  clearly  evidenced  by  his  attempts  at  canvassing  ( Ansab , 
V,  20)  and  his  obvious  disappointment  on  the  occasion  of  the  election 
of  ‘Uthman  (ibid.,  22).  All  the  same  it  goes  to  his  credit  that  he  never 
for  a  moment  thought  of  imposing  himself  against  the  free-will  of  the 
people.  Except  for  momentary  outbursts  of  disappointment  he  always 
submitted  to  the  duly  elected  caliph  in  a  true  democratic  spirit.  On 
this  occasion  too  he  showed  himself  restrained  enough  to  reject  outright 
a  proposal  for  bai'at  in  secret,  and  expressly  stipulated  that  he  would 
not  give  his  consent  unless  there  was  a  free  and  open  verdict  in  his  favour 


1.  Vide  ‘UthmSn's  own  words.  Tab.,  I,  2948-49.  Cf.  also  Ansab,  V,  25,  11.  11-13  ;  19-20,  28, 11.  20-23. 

2.  For  an  estimate  of  the  feelings  of  the  Sah&ba  on  this  point,  see  Tab.,  I,  2939  ;  Ansdb,  V,  57,  and  Tab., 
2980. 

3.  Cf.  the  remarks  of  Ibn  'Abbas  ;  "  By  Allah,  ‘All  was  full  of  knowledge  and  prudence  but  he  was  a 
bit  deceived  by  his  relationship  with  the  Prophet."  (Al-Isti‘ab). 
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(Tab.,  I,  3066).  Ultimately,  however,  ‘All,  pious  and  other-worldly 
like  his  predecessor  was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  himself  to  be  sworn 
as  caliph  by  the  rebels  and  by,  we  may  say,  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  Madina.  Once  it  was  done  ‘All,  overcredulous  as  he  was, 
took  it  for  granted  that  his  election  was  complete  and  did  not  care  to 
wait  either  for  endorsement  by  the  Elders  or  for  confirmation  by  the 
rest  of  the  empire  although  he  showed  great  concern  about  the  attitude 
of  Talha,  Zubair,  ‘Abdullah  b.  ‘Umar,  Sa‘d  b.  Abl-Waqqas  and  a  few 
others.  ‘Abdullah  b.  ‘Umar  and  Sa‘d  b.  Abi-Waqqas  preferred  to  defer 
their  oath  of  allegiance  till  the  people  agreed  and  the  situation  crystallised. 
It  still  remains  a  moot  point  whet  he  Talha  and  Zubair  ever  swore  allegi¬ 
ance  to  ‘All,  and  if  so,  under  what  pressure.  It  is  also  recorded  that 
many  people,  mostly  Umayyids,  fled  from  Madina  without  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  while  a  few  prominent  Ansar,  known  for  their  loyalty 
to  'Uthman,  abstained  from  it. 

If  the  convention  followed  on  the  three  previous  occasions  served  as 
a  positive  precedent,  the  case  of  'All  affords  a  negative  proof  of  the  obser¬ 
vations  made  in  the  foregoing  pages  as  regards  the  method  of  election. 
First  of  all,  it  must  be  noted  that  from  the  very  beginning  ‘All  showed  a 
clear  realisation  of  the  exceptional  position  of  Talha,  Zubair,  and  men  of 
their  class.  Obviously  he  apprehended  opposition  from  them.  But  was 
not  this  apprehension  due  to  the  consciousness  that  he  had  not  adopted 
the  method  of  the  ‘Shura’,  which  was  particularly  designed  to  settle  rival 
claims  so  as  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  opposition  and  the  resulting 
split  in  the  community  ?]  According  to  a  tradition  related  by  ‘Umar  b. 
Shabba(Tab.,  I,  3074-5  ;  cf  also  3069),  ‘All’s  first  thought  was  to  refer 
the  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  ‘  Shura’  (on  the  model  of  the  previous  one) 
and  to  await  its  decision  before  allowing  himself  to  be  sworn  in  as  caliph. 
It  is  really  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  press  this  first  thought  of  his  but 
allowed  himself  to  be  set  up  as  caliph  by  “  the  will  of  the  people  ”  with¬ 
out  prior  reference  to  the  “choice  of  the  Elders.’’2  Whether  Talha  and 
Zubair  swore  allegiance  to  ‘All  or  not,  ‘All  was  not  following  a  strictly 
proper  course  in  asking  for  their  support  or  acquiescence,  we  may  say, 
after  allowing  himself  to  be  sworn  in  as  caliph  by  the  common  people. 
In  the  ordinary  course,  the  choice  of  the  Elders  must  have  preceded  the 
acknowledgement  of  allegiance  by  the  common  people.  A  little  later, 
when  the  special  envoy  from  Basra  had  gone  back  from  Madina  with  the 
impression  that  Talha  and  Zubair  acknowledged  ‘All  only  under  duress, 
‘All  wrote  to  his  governor  at  Basra  :  “  We  compelled  the  two  in  the 
interests  of  solidarity  and  not  in  order  to  create  a  split.”  This  position 
is  not  quite  tenable.  Previous  convention  as  well  as  natural  expediency 

1.  The  words  of  Ibn-'Abbas  (Tab.,  I,  3084,  I.  5)  are  an  evidence  that  the  method  of  Shura  was  believ¬ 
ed  to  be  the  strictly  proper  course. 

2.  The  caliph  ‘All,  himself  being  a  Mujtahid,  was  legally  not  bound  to  follow  (  the 

Precedent"  created  by  others.  Therefore  it  cannot  technically  be  considered  as  non-observance  of 
the  Sharl'at. — Ed.,  l.C. 
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required  that  Talha  and  Zubair,  together  with  other  elders,  should  have 
been  left  free  to  discuss  various  proposals  among  themselves,  and  to 
arrive  at  a  positive  decision,  which  was  to  be  awaited  by  the  common 
people.  Then  and  then  alone  could  pressure  be  exercised  in  the  name  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  community.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages, 
this  reversal  of  the  appropriate  order  greatly  restricted  ‘All’s  freedom  of 
action,  with  tragic  consequences.  It  was  the  inevitable  corollary  of  this 
particular  method  of  election  that  he  felt  compelled  to  cling  to  the  support 
of  the  rebels. 

Further,  ‘All  was  somewhat  over  optimistic  in  his  view  that  the 
bai'at  of  the  common  people  of  Madina  alone  in  the  changed  circumstances 
of  the  time  was  binding  on  the  whole  of  the  empire,  so  much  so  that 
anyone  who  refused  it  could  be  accused  of  breaking  the  solidarity  of  the 
Ummat.  In  the  case  of  Abu-Bakr  the  choice  made  at  Madina  became 
binding  not  because  the  town  or  the  people  thereof  were  entitled  to  any 
privilege  but  because,  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  time,  all  the 
Elders  among  the  whole  community  happened  to  be  assembled  there. 
Of  course,  as  was  proved  in  the  case  of  ‘Uthman,  the  Elders  were  not 
necessarily  to  be  chosen  on  a  territorial  basis  from  every  part  of  the  empire, 
but  if  they  happened  to  be  scattered  over  different  places  they  ought  to 
have  been  assembled  in  order  to  put  their  heads  together  and  make  a 
positive  choice  for  the  people.  In  the  case  of  ‘All,  men  clearly  distinguished 
for  Companionship  of  the  Prophet  in  addition  to  all  the  qualities  specified 
above  for  the  membership  of  the  Shura’,  werea  ctually  in  various  frontier 
towns  and  provincial  cities  and  no  steps  were  taken  to  facilitate  their 
exercising  what  was  an  undeniable  constitutional  privilege  (Ibn-Khaldun  : 
Prolegomena  I,  385-86).  Had  ‘All  been  better  advised,  he  would  have 
pressed  forward  with  his  own  first  thought  and  instead  of  receiving  the 
oath  of  allegiance  from  the  common  people,  would  have  taken  steps  to 
convene  a  meeting  (Shura’)  of  all  the  Elders  who  were  to  take  a  decision 
without  in  any  way  being  affected  by  the  pressure  of  the  uncouth  rebels. 
Such  a  procedure  would  have  eliminated  the  danger  of  opposition  and 
at  the  same  time  would  have  assured  to  the  chosen  successor  the  freedom 
as  well  as  the  strength  to  deal  with  the  rebels  or  any  circumstances  as  he 
liked. 

Anyhow,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  position  of  ‘All  was 
supreme.  His  rivals,  aggrieved  though  they  were,  dared  not  challenge  his 
claim  to  the  succession  straightaway.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  if  'All  had  referred  the  matter  to  the  Shura’,  the  verdict  would  not 
have  gone  against  him.  Or,  even  though  he  did  not  adopt  that  strictly 
proper  course,  things  would  have  straightened  themselves  out  in  due 
course  if  only  he  could  wait  till  the  provinces  actually  confirmed  the 
choice  of  the  people  of  Madina.  He,  however,  forthwith  assumed  all  the 
titles  of  a  caliph  and  began  to  act  in  the  manner  of  the  head  of  a  firmly 
established  government. 
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Unfortunately  enough,  the  very  first  act  of  this  holy  caliph  proved  to  be  a 
rather  hasty  and  a  very  unstatesmanlike  one.  Without  waiting  for  a  confirm¬ 
ation  from  the  provinces  of  his  succession,  ‘All  ordered  the  deposition  of  all 
the  Umayyid  agents  wholesale.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ‘All  was  so  disgusted 
with  the  state  of  affairs  under  the  previous  regime  that  he  considered  it 
a  sin  to  let  the  Umayyid  agents  continue  in  their  offices  even  for  one  hour 
(Tab.,  I,  3083).  By  this  act  of  indiscreet  piety  and  inexpedient  scrupulosity 
‘All  provoked  against  him  a  second  formidable  source  of  opposition  in 
addition  to  the  Sahaba,  who  had  already  shown  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  manner  of  ‘All’s  accession. 

Very  soon  there  arose  a  curious  situation.  Both  the  parties  in  opposi¬ 
tion,  the  Sahaba  as  well  as  the  Umayyids  raised  the  same  cry  for  revenge 
for  the  blood  of  ‘Uthman,  though  for  different  reasons  and  with  different 
motives.  As  far  as  the  Sahaba  are  concerned,  it  is  sometimes  made  out 
that  they  raised  this  cry  only  as  a  clever  ruse  to  gratify  their  sense  of 
jealousy  of  ‘All.  Talha,  Zubair,  and  ‘A’isha  had  all  showai  themselves 
vehemently  and  irrevocably  opposed  to  ‘Uthman  up  to  the  very  last  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  sudden  development  of  sympathy  for  him  looked  even  to 
the  people  of  that  age  like  a  volte  face  prompted  by  jealousy.  But  the  ex¬ 
planation  offered  on  bahalf  of  the  Sahaba  wras  quite  clear  and  understand¬ 
able.  They  were  definitely  opposed  to  certain  policies  of  ‘Uthman  and 
did  not  mind  exercising  pressure  on  him  to  rectify  them,  but  the  cold¬ 
blooded  murder  of  a  caliph  was  too  heinous  a  crime  to  be  condoned  or 
passed  over  (Tab.,  I,  3127,  13-14).  It  will  be  remembered  that  ‘All  him¬ 
self,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Sahaba,  had  declared  long  before  the  ghastly 
crime  was  perpetrated  that  their  aim  was  not  the  murder  of  ‘Uthman  but 
only  the  rectification  of  certain  errors  of  his  ways  (Tab.,  I,  2987).  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  murder  of  ‘Uthman  left  all  sensible  men  horrified  and 
the  Sahaba  were  particularly  seized  with  a  sort  of  repentance  for  having 
felt  shy  of  active  intervention  in  the  dispute.  Thus  they  were  inspired 
not  so  much  by  jealousy  of  ‘All  as  by  a  desire  to  atone  for  their  inactivity 
in  the  past.  (Tab.,  I,  3137,  14-15).  Moreover,  Talha,  Zubair;  and  ‘A’isha 
had  good  reason  to  suspect  that  ‘All  might  play  into  the  hands  of  the  guilty 
rebels,  who  had  taken  such  a  prominent  part  in  raising  him  to  the  cali¬ 
phate.  It  will  be  remembered  that  to  all  outward  appearance  ‘All  from 
the  very  beginning  up  to  the  last  moment  showed  a  great  reluctance  to 
forego  the  support  of  the  rebels.  He  admitted  quite  explicitly  that  the 
guilt  of  those  who  participated  in  the  murder  of  ‘Uthman  was  proved  and 
that  they  should  be  punished  according  to  law' ;  quite  feelingly  he  even 
referred  to  himself  as  being  aggrieved  by  the  murder  of  ‘Uthman  no  less 
than  anybody  else  (Tab.,  I,  3901,  2-3).  Yet  he  excused  his  action  in 
putting  off  the  execution  of  the  punishment  on  the  only  plea  that  he  had 
not  till  then  had  the  strength  to  do  so.  The  plea  went  home  to  some 
but  not  to  Talha,  Zubair,  and  their  party.  They  had  a  misgiving, 
that  the  fact  that  ‘All  rose  to  the  caliphate  at  the  initiative 
and  on  the  major  support  of  the  rebels  rather  than  the  Elders,  might 
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tempt  or  constrain  him  to  show  unlawful  leniency  in  the  administration 
of  the  laws  of  Allah.  Thus,  as  far  as  the  Sahaba  were  concerned,  the 
demand  for  revenge  for  the  blood  of  ‘Uthman  was  nothing  but  a  test  of 
the  bona  fides  of  ‘All.  While  preparing  for  an  encounter  ‘All  also  proved 
by  his  action  in  taking  special  care  to  see  that  none  of  the  rebels  rose  to 
any  position  of  command  in  his  army  (Tab.,  1,3163),  that  he  was  quite 
sincere  in  his  protestation,  that  he  believed  the  rebels  to  be  guilty  and  deserv¬ 
ing  of  punishment.  Yet  there  is  no  glossing  over  the  fact  that  he  was  afraid 
lest  by  turning  against  the  rebels  at  that  juncture  he  might  lose  the  main¬ 
stay  of  his  support  without  the  compensation  of  the  support  of  other  ele¬ 
ments,  which  was  yet  by  no  means  assured.  As  for  the  rebels  they  must 
have  known  by  'All's  words  as  well  as  his  deeds  what  he  believed  and 
proposed  to  do  about  them  in  future.  They  followed  or  rather  shadowed 
him  in  their  own  interest  with  the  set  purpose  of  never  letting  him  become 
independent  of  their  support.  But  if  the  Sahaba  were  acting  not  with  a 
purely  selfish  or  malicious  motive,  as  we  have  supposed,  and  if  ‘All  was 
really  sincere  in  his  condemnation  of  the  rebels,  then  obviously  there 
could  be  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  reasonable  settlement.  After  all 
the  substance  of  the  demand  for  the  punishment  of  the  rebels  was  agreed 
upon  as  between  the  two  parties  and  the  difference  on  the  point  of  time  was 
not  such  as  to  prove  irreconcilable.  And  so  it  actually  happened.  At 
Basra,  a  frank  talk  between  the  messenger  of  'All  on  the  one  hand  and 
Talha,  Zubair,  and  ‘A'isha  on  the  other  hand  was  enough  to  make  the  two 
parties  see  the  viewpoint  of  each  other  and  reach  an  understanding  bet¬ 
ween  themselves.  The  consummation  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  however,  was 
frustrated  by  these  very  rebels  in  the  camp  of  'All.  No  sooner  did  they 
get  wind  that  an  understanding  had  been  reached  and  that  a  treaty  of 
peace,  which  was  bound  to  be  at  their  expense,  was  in  sig'ht,  than  they 
held  a  hurried  consultation  among  themselves  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
one  Ibn'l-Sawda’  adopted  a  well-thought-out  and  carefully  prepared 
plan  to  plunge  the  two  parties  into  a  sanguine  battle  (Tab.,  1,  3165).  In 
flagrant  violation  of  the  express  orders  of  ‘All  not  to  leave  their  camp, 
the  rebels  moved  forward  and  in  the  morning  twilight  launched  a  surprise 
attack  on  the  opposite  camp  (Tab.,  I,  3182  sq.).  Talha,  Zubair,  and  others 
naturally  took  this  as  a  deliberate  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  ‘All  and 
forthwith  started  the  battle  on  their  side.  Once  the  sword  was  unsheathed 
the  anguish  caused  on  either  side  was  so  intense  and  the  ensuing  confusion 
was  so  great  that  a  clarification  of  the  situation  became  quite  unthinkable. 
There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  Battle  of  the  Camel  would 
never  have  taken  place  but  for  the  sinister  move  of  the  rebels.  Incidentally, 
it  revealed  a  besetting  weakness  in  the  character  of  ‘All  as  a  statesman  and 
as  a  general.  He  unfortunately  possessed  a  hotch-potch  army,  consisting  of 
heterogeneous  elements  with  markedly  divergent  tendencies  instead  of  a 
small  but  compact  body  of  men  all  inspired  by  one  faith  and  devoted  to  one 
cause  without  any  sectional  or.vested  interests  of  their  own.  That  is  why  we 
see  that  ‘All  was  always  preoccupied  with  dissensions  in  his  own  camp  and 
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was  betrayed  by  one  or  the  other  section  of  his  own  supporters  who  started 
wars  and  ended  them  much  against  his  will  and  in  utter  disregard  of  his 
express  orders. 

As  for  the  other  party,  i.e.,  the  Umayyids,  it  raised  the  same  cry  for 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  ‘Uthman  much  more  ostentatiously  and  ceremo¬ 
niously  for  an  entirely  different  reason  and  with  an  entirely  different 
aim.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  noted  that  the  demand  on  the  part  of 
Mu'awiya  was  not  at  all  spontaneous  as  was  that  of  ‘A’isha.  who,  as  soon 
as  she  heard  the  news  of  the  murder,  declared  that  the  rebels  must  be 
punished.  Mu'awiya  deferred  a  reply  to  the  letter  of  ‘All  demanding 
submission  from  him  for  full  three  months  during  which  time  he  matured 
his  plans.  So  the  punishment  of  the  rebels  was  not  an  end  in  itself ;  it 
only  became  a  handy  ruse  for  the  attainment  of  another  object,  i.e.,  the 
caliphate.  But  what  roused  in  Mu'awiya  a  desire  to  attain  the  caliphate 
for  himself  ?  Did  he  ever  give  any  inkling  of  such  an  ambition  before  ? 
At  least  there  is  no  substantial  proof  of  it  and  the  fact  that  he  had  to  mark 
time  for  no  less  than  three  months  indicates  that  he  was  caught  unprepared. 
To  me,  the  sequence  of  events  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  assumption 
that  had  there  been  no  order  of  dismissal  from  the  governorship,  Mu'awiya 
would  not  have  bothered  to  contest  the  claims  of  ‘All  to  the  caliphate. 
He  was  only  determined  not  to  lose  the  governorship,  and  ‘All  by  his  ill- 
timed  ukase  created  such  a  situation  that  the  governorship  could  not  be 
retained  unless  the  caliphate  itself  was  captured. 

No  doubt,  the  Umayyid  agents  were  an  unhappy  legacy  of  the  past 
regime,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  ‘All,  or  any  successor  for  the  matter  of  that 
to  liquidate  them.  But  the  task  could  very  well  have  been  put  off  for  a 
short  while  till  ‘All  had  received  homage  and  felt  himself  firmly  establish¬ 
ed — the  same  plea  that  he  put  forward  in  the  case  of  the  rebels.  Moreover, 
it  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  the  removal  of  the  Umayyid  agents  should 
have  been  slow  and  gradual  if  the  real  aim  of  restoring  the  classless  charac¬ 
ter  of  Islamic  society  was  to  be  achieved.  The  liquidation  of  the  vested 
interests  of  the  Umayyids  should  have  been  contrived  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  give  them  an  idea  that  there  was  any  prejudice  against  the  Umayyids 
as  such  or  that  they  were  to  labour  under  a  special  disadvantage.  The 
wholesale  dismissal  of  the  Umayyid  agents  was  bound  to  create  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  Umayyids  were  to  have  no  place  in  the  changed  order  of 
things.  The  Unguarded  words  of  ‘All  regarding  the  Umayyid  agents 
(Tab.,  I,  3084,  9-10),  though  he  may  not  have  meant  all  that  he  said,  could 
only  conduce  to  breeding  hatred  and  perpetuating  tribal  and  class  dis¬ 
tinctions  rather  than  ending  them.  Thus  the  Umayyids  inevitably  felt 
that  their  interests  were  doomed  for  ever,  and,  in  order  to  make  a  bold 
and  desperate  bid  to  defend  them,  they  united  against  ‘All.  Some  of  the 
dismissed  agents  joined  the  party  of  Talha  and  Zubair  while  the  Umayyids 
as  a  body  rallied  under  the  banner  of  Mu'awiya.  Clearly  enough  the 
Umayyids  led  by  Mu'awiya  fought  only  for  their  self-interest  and  their 
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eventual  triumph  set  up  a  very  bad  precedent  indeed.  Henceforth  in  the 
popular  imagination  the  caliphate  was  turned  from  an  office  of  selfless 
service  and  religious  responsibility  into  a  mere  position  of  vantage.  Various 
parties  sprang  up  and  coveted  the  high  office  because  they  believed  and 
actually  saw  that  the  only  way  to  prosper  was  to  have  a  caliph  from  among 
themselves.  Tribal  prejudices  were  soon  revived  on  the  same  account. 
Under  the  Umayyids  as  well  as  the  ‘Abbasids  it  was  always  a  particular 
tribe  or  a  coalition  of  certain  elements  that  supported  the  rule  of  that 
House  for  the  sake  of  mere  self-interest.  The  parties  in  opposition  only 
sought  to  thwart  the  existing  government  in  order  to  step  into  the  gap  and 
thus  secure  the  same  advantage  for  themselves.  The  wish  proved  father 
to  the  thought  and  every  party,  somehow  or  other,  managed  to  clothe  its 
claims  with  the  sanctity  of  religion.  The  ideal  of  a  no -party  government 
broad-based  on  the  co-operation  of  all  was  totally  forgotten. 

Sayyid  Muhammad  Yusuf. 


DARA  SHIKOH  AND  THE  UPANISHADS 


DARA  Shikoh’s  is  the  most  tragic  figure  in  the  history  of  Mughal 
rule  in  India.  But  it  must  be  recognized  that  his  sad  end  was 
unfortunately  only  a  consequence  of  the  inner  inconsistencies  of 
his  character.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  traits  of  great  value,  for, 
in  the  words  of  his  friend  Manucci,  he  “was  a  man  of  dignified  manners, 
of  a  comely  countenance,  joyous  and  polite  in  conversation,  ready  and 
gracious  of  speech,  of  extraordinary  liberality,  kindly  and  compassionate;” 
yet  he  was  extremely  self-opinionated  and  short-tempered,  and,  what  is 
worse,  he  lacked  intellectual  robustness  and  his  mind  was  a  prey  to  all 
kinds  of  superstitions. 

Circumstances  had  placed  him  in  a  position  of  great  authority,  and 
the  partiality  of  a  devoted  father  had  secured  him  honours  and  offices  which 
made  him  the  target  of  the  envy  of  his  brothers.  But  he  was  woefully  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  strength  which  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  exalted 
position.  In  none  of  the  important  tasks  which  were  entrusted  to  him  did 
he  prove  a  success,  for  he  could  not  inspire  confidence  in  his  subordinates 
and  he  was  a  bad  judge  of  men.  His  siege  of  Qandhar  showed  extra¬ 
ordinary  inaptitude.  He  relied  for  success  more  on  the  efficacy  of  incanta¬ 
tions  and  magic  than  on  military  skill  and  prowess. 

Dara  looked  upon  himself  as  an  adept  in  mysticism  to  whom  the  gates  of 
Tauhld  and  ‘Irfan  had  been  opened.  His  friends  and  companions  address¬ 
ed  him  as  ‘Kamil  ’  (Perfect).  Mulla  Shah,  his  Pir,  called  him  “Spiritual 
King”  and  “Sahibqiran-i-Dil”  (Sovereign  of  the  Heart).  He  claimed  by 
the  grace  of  God  to  have  traversed  completely  the  arduous  path  of  self- 
realization  and  to  have  attained  its  highest  goal,  without  undergoing  any 
austerities  of  discipline  or  experiencing  the  buffeting  vicissitudes  of  the 
path.  In  the  spirit  of  Mansur,  he  boldly  declared  that  the  ecstatic  sayings 
C shathiyat )  of  the  great  saints  which  he  had  collected  in  Hasanat-uW  Arifin 
were  his  own.  It  is  difficult  to  substantiate  the  claim.  His  books  show  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  mystic  literature,  but  his  own  statements,  un¬ 
corroborated  by  objective  evidence,  are  scarcely  adequate  to  prove  that  he 
had  in  fact  undergone  the  mystical  experiences  about  which  he  discoursed 
so  learnedly. 
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He  had  inherited  a  mystical  disposition.  Babar  was  known  as  the 
royal  Qalandar,  Akbar  was  a  practical  mystic,  Jahangir  sought  the  company 
of  yogis  and  dervishes.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  vein  ran  through  his 
make-up.  But  his  life  does  not  show  Babar’s  or  Akbar’s  divine  reckless¬ 
ness  or  supreme  self-confidence.  Mysticism  does  not  appear  to  have 
affected  the  practical  life  of  Dara.  It  did  not  steel  his  determination  nor 
inspire  his  followers  with  faith  in  his  destiny. 

Even  his  scholarship  seemed  to  be  motivated  more  by  superstitious  re¬ 
gard  for  what  he  saw  in  his  dreams  than  by  the  urge  to  express  the  ineff¬ 
able  vision  of  an  inward  light.  It  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Yoga  Vasistha  : 


L  Jj  lj  23  js  ji  aY j»Aj ;  i A«il  3j2^ 
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The  dream  induced  him  to  undertake  the  translation  of  Yoga  Vasistha, 
and  he  appointed  one  of  his  scholars  to  carry  out  the  work  under  his  guid¬ 
ance. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Risala-i-Haq  Numd,  again,  he  refers  to  a  dream 
which  he  saw  early  in  his  youth.  He  was  called  by  a  heavenly  voice,  which 
repeated  to  him  four  times  that  he  had  been  given  what  no  king  on  earth 
had  received,  namely,  divine  knowledge.  He  regarded  it  as  a  divine  in¬ 
junction  to  write  a  treatise  on  mystic  science. 

Whether,  then,  Dara  suffered  from  neurotic  obsessions  and  was  a 
psychic  susceptible  to  omnipotence  phantasies,  or  was  a  highly  evolved 
soul  in  whom  the  cosmic  consciousness  had  supervened  over  the  ordinary 
consciousness,  illuminating  his  soul  with  the  vision  of  Reality,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  mystic 
literature  and  he  wielded  a  facile  pen.  His  style  is  easy  and  graceful,  and  his 
exposition  of  the  recondite  principles  of  Sufi  philosophy  clear  and  limpid. 
In  his  works  we  find  references  to  a  large  number  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
treatises,  including  most  of  the  classics  ;  he  was  acquainted  with  mystical 
works  in  Sanskrit — the  Upanishads,  Sdnkhya,  Yoga,  Vedanta,  Bhagawad 
Gita,  Yoga  Vasistha.  He  knew  Hindi  writings  like  those  of  Kablr,  and 
in  his  intercourse  with  Hindu  yogis  and  sannyasis  had  acquired  a  great 
deal  of  information  concerning  Hindu  mystic  lore.  Again  he  had  read 
the  Christian  scriptures — the  Psalms,  the  books  of  Moses,  and  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  His  profound  scholarship,  combined  with  his  broad-mindedness, 
made  him  an  almost  ideal  interpreter  and  reconciler  of  the  deepest  truths 
of  the  Hindu  and  Muslim  religions.  His  works  are  thus  as  well  worthy  of 
study  to-day  as  they  were  in  the  times  for  which  they  were  composed. 


It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  Dara  Shikoh  was  an  isolated 
figure  whose  efforts  to  understand  and  expound  the  doctrines  of  Hindu 
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faith  to  his  co-religionists  stand  alone,  without  precedent  or  following. 
For  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  contact  of 
Islam  with  India  a  section  of  Muslim  scholars  had  evinced  real  enthusiasm 
for  Hindu  ways  of  thought  and  sought  to  gather  information  about  them. 
The  Abbasid  caliphs  had  a  regular  department  for  translations,  and  a 
section  in  it  was  appointed  to  render  Sanskrit  works  into  Arabic.  Ya'qub- 
al-Kindi,  who  is  known  as  the  philosopher,  was  a  profound  scholar  of 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Sanskrit.  Yahya  bin  Khalid  the  Barmecide  used  to 
hold  gatherings  of  the  learned  to  discuss  philosophic  and  religious  theo¬ 
ries.  During  Ghaznavide  rule,  Abu-Raihan  al-Biruni  wrote  his  celebrated 
treatise  on  India.  Firoz  Shah  Tughlaq  had  a  number  of  Sanskrit  works 
translated  into  Persian.  During  the  early  period  of  Muslim  rule  in  India, 
many  Muslim  scholars  appear  to  have  given  attention  to  Sanskrit  works, 
e.g.,  Amir  Khusrau.  From  the  14th  century  onwards,  Muslim  poetry 
and  Sufistic  works  show  considerable  influence  of  Hindu  ideas,  evidence 
of  which  is  contained  in  the  Malfuzat  and  Maktubat  of  the  eminent  saints 
of  the  various  orders,  and  in  such  works  as  those  of  Deccani,  Braja,  and 
Oudhi  poets,  e.g.,  Nizami,  Ghawwasi,  Nusrati,  ‘Abdur-Rahim  Khan-i- 
Khanan,  Rasa  Khan,  Malik  Muhammad  Jayasi. 

Akbar  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  this  work  of  mutual  understanding 
which,  whether  patronized  by  the  rulers  or  not,  has  continued  since  his 
day  without  interruption,  although  the  establishment  of  British  dominions 
in  India  has  adversely  affected  its  intensity  and  volume.  It  is  necessary 
now  to  resuscitate  the  agelong  process,  and  the  works  of  Dara  can  emin¬ 
ently  serve  as  the  starting  point  of  a  fresh  advance. 

Among  Dara’s  works  the  most  important  is  his  translation  of  the 
Upanishads.  Dara  has  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  translation  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  he  undertook  the  translation  and  his  object  in  doing 
so.  The  study  of  the  Holy  Qur’an  and  the  scriptures  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Christians  had  produced  upon  his  mind  the  impression  that  although 
they  told  of  the  divine  mysteries  and  taught  the  principle  of  divine  unity 
(  ),  their  accounts  were  compendious  (  J-Y  )  and  enigmatic 

(  ).  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  turn  to  the  Hindu  scriptures, 

known  as  the  Upanishads,  in  which  “  all  the  secrets  of  the  path  towards 
and  practices  concerning  pure  Unity  are  recorded.”  He  also  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  not  only  were  the  Upanishads  ”  the  first  divine  book,  the 
source  of  truth  and  the  ocean  of  Unity,”  but  that  their  teaching  agreed 
with  that  of  the  Qur’an,  nay,  they  were  an  interpretation  and  commentary 
of  the  Qur’an.  According  to  him,  the  reference  in  the  Qur’an  to  the 
“  Secret  Book  ”  (  oySL  )  which  God  had  sent  ( vj  ^  JjjY ) 
was  intended  to  signify  the  Upanishads.1 

In  order  then  to  make  known  these  teachings,  he  collected  together 

1.  It  should  be  nqted  here  that  according  to  the  authoritative  commentators  of  the  Qur'an  the  Secret 
Book  utf  n  signifies  the  Guarded  Tablet*  the  archetype  of  the  Qur'an  in 

Heaven. — Ed.,  J.C. 
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pandits  and  sannyasls  at  Benares  and  with  their  help  started  to  render  the 
text  “  word  for  word  and  truly  and  accurately  ”  from  Sanskrit  into  Per¬ 
sian.  The  completion  of  the  translation  was  an  amazing  literary  feat. 
For  the  fifty  Upanishads,  comprising  all  the  important  ones  and  some 
written  in  very  archaic  Sanskrit,  were  translated  within  six  months  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1656.  The  closing  remarks  state  : 

1  a*1 

j Q"* 1  *** 2  3  'i"~ A ■  i  ‘"3  — 1  J 33  ‘  j  3  -  •  v\j  Aj  j  ,'jj  Aj  3 j  1 3  I 

9  Luj  ^  Lc  t  A  3yj  J  J  ^  j .  .5  T  33mi  -llj  LoJ  I  (U  I— X— J 

The  popularity  of  the  translation  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that, 
in  spite  of  the  abstract  and  difficult  character  of  the  subject,  numerous 
copies  of  it  were  made,  and  to-day  there  is  scarcely  any  important  library 
of  Persian  manuscripts  which  does  not.  contain  a  copy. 

The  Persian  Upnekhat  was  translated  into  Hindi  in  1720  (vide,  Nagari 
Pracharini  Sabha,  Report  of  the  Search  of  Hindi  Manuscripts,  istPart,  p.  15). 
In  Urdu  a  translation  was  published  in  i860  under  the  title  Alakha  Pra- 
kdsha.  The  story  of  Anquetil  du  Perron’s  French  and  Latin  translations 
is  well  known.  His  French  version  was  never  published,  but  the  Latin 
one  was  published  in  1801-2,  from  Paris.  It  was  this  translation  which 
influenced  the  minds  of  Schelling  and  Schopenhauer,  and  through  their 
philosophic  speculations  introduced  Upanishadic  ideas  into  the  stream 
of  European  thought. 

An  incomplete  translation  of  the  Latin  text  appeared  in  Germany  in 
1808.  Raja  Rama  Mohan  Rai  produced  an  English  version,  in  1818-19. 
Othmar  Frank  published  some  portions  of  the  Upanishads  in  1820-21, 
in  the  Chrestomathie  Samskrita  and  Vyasa,  ueher  Philosophic,  Mythologie, 
Litteratur  undSprache  der  Hindu.  Lonjuinus  gave  a  summary  of  Anquetil 
du  Perron’s  Latin  work  in  French  in  1832.  In  1850,  1853  and  1865, 
A.  Webber,  analysed  the  Upnekhat  in  the  lndische  Studien  (Vols.  I,  II, 
IX),  and  in  1897,  PaulDeussen  published  Sechzig  Upanishads  des  Vedas — 
a  German  rendering  of  the  Upanishads  on  the  basis  of  several  Sanskrit 
collections  and  Dara’s  Upnekhat. 

In  spite  of  assertions  to  the  contrary,  Dara's  translation  has  still  valu¬ 
able  services  to  render.  Among  the  lesser  ones  two  may  be  considered  here: 
first,  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  phonetics  of  Sanskrit  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  ;  secondly,  in  determining  the  number  and  text  of  the  Upanishads. 

So  far  as  the  pronunciation  of  Sanskrit  words  is  concerned,  it  may  be 
noted  that  Dara,  who  used  many  Sanskrit  words  in  the  translation,  re¬ 
produced  in  Persian  the  sounds  which  he  heard  from  the  Pandits  of 
Benares.  The  pronunciation  shows  that  the  tendencies  which  were  opera¬ 
tive  in  Prakrits  affected  the  Sanskrit  sounds  also.  For  instance,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  ?  and  3  are  dropped  ;  examples  are  ( sukhupat )  for 
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(susupti),  ( parjapat )  for  TsnrfiT  ( prajapati ),  ^  ( parkirit )  for 

( prakriti ),  (adit)  for  arftfa  ;  j-  (man)  for  *rr  (manu),  a**  ^ 

(kamdhen)  for  (kamadhenu).  The  Sanskrit  (ri)  was  pronoun¬ 

ced  as  j  (ru)  or  j  ( ir )  or  j  (ar) ;  for  example,  (rug)  for  'srtt  (rig), 

^ &  (bhirig)  for  >t*t  (bhrigu),  (narsing)  for  ffire  (nrisimha).  The 

semivowel  *T  (ya)  undergoes  various  changes.  If  it  is  at  the  beginning 
or  at  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  changed  into  ^  (ja),  e.g.,  (yajus)  is 

j**-  (jajur),  (antaryami)  is  (antarjami),  (brahma- 

charya)  is  gy?  Sometimes  it  is  dropped,  as  in  W*-1  (adhya)  for 
(adhyaya) ;  and  sometimes  it  is  changed  to  ^  (ai)  as  in  Jy,  (parlai)  for 
sr^57T  (pralaya).  The  semivowel  w  (wa)  is  either  dropped  or  changed 
into  ^  (u)  ;  examples  are  (ishar)  for  (isivara),  *■ (ashmedh) 
for  (aswamcdha),  Cx~  (supan)  for  (swapna). 

The  consonantal  q  (u»a)  is  changed  into  ?  (ba)  ;  as  uO^'1  (atharban) 
for  at#r  (atharvan),  Arf  (bed)  for  (veda),  (bidya)  for  fqsrT 

(vidya). 

Some  consonants  also  undergo  modifications.  ST  (ksa)  is  changed  to 
®  ( chha )  ;  w  (na)  to  (na) ;  and  *T  (sa)  to  ^  (kha).  Examples  are  : 
(pachh)  for  tst  (paksa)  ;  e?1  (antarichh)  for  3RtTtst  (antariksa)  ■  fcG*?- 
(chhurikd)  for  srfTPT  (ksurika) ;  oU  (paran)  for  SFt  (prana)  ;  Cr~> 
(bishan)  for  few  (visnu) ;  (upnikhat)  for  3’Tfa'W  (upanisat)  ;  ^  jt, 

(purukh)  for  (purusa). 

The  initial  combined  consonants  of  Sanskrit  words  become  separated, 
e.g.,  ji  (parkirit)  former  (prakriti),  Aji-  (parnau)  for  TO  (pranava)  ; 
(barham)  for  thu  (brahma). 

Dara’s  translation  also  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  number 
and  the  text  of  the  Upanishads.  To-day  the  number  of  treatises  which  bear 
the  title  of  Upanishad  is  quite  undetermined.  Roer  counts  123,  Weber  145, 
Max  Muller  149,  Burnell  170,  and  some  scholars  235.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
number  has  been  increasing  through  the  centuries  ;  if  in  the  time  of 
Akbar  an  Allah  Upanishad  was  composed,  the  20th  century  has  seen  the 
appearance  of  Chitragupta  and  Rashtriya  Upanishads.  Messrs.  Belvalkar 
and  Ranade  regard  sixteen  Upanishads  as  really  ancient.  They  point  out 
that  of  these  some  eight  are  referred  to  in  Badarayana’s  Vedanta  Sutras ; 
Sankaracharya  (9th  century)  quotes  13  in  his  commentary  on  the  Sutras  ; 
Vachaspati  Misra  (9th  century)  and  Ramanujacharya  (12th  century) 
give  indications  of  some  25  Upanishads  ;  Sankarananda  (cir.  1300)  in  his 
summary  of  Vedanta  teaching  draws  upon  some  24  Upanishads ;  Nara- 
yana  somewhat  later  wrote  Dipikas  on  nearly  50  of  them.  In  the  17th 
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century  the  number  52  seems  to  have  become  canonical  in  connection 
with  Atharvana  Upanishads.  In  a  copy  of  Dara  Shikoh's  Sirr-i-Akbar 
made  by  one  Chaturbhuj  Kaul  in  the  month  of  Jamadi-us-Sani  in  the 
year  1 158  A.H.,  corresponding  with  the  28th  year  of  the  reign  of  Muham¬ 
mad  Shah,  it  is  stated : 

1  "  *  ‘  ■  1  ■  .,1^*4  *^0  I  L  J  yHJ  S  6  Lc-J  I  I 

The  number  appears  to  increase  from  now  onwards.  Dara’s  translation 
therefore  represents  the  state  of  the  text  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

A  comparison  of  the  Persian  translation  with  the  Sanskrit  text  as  print¬ 
ed  by  the  Nirnaya  Sagar  Press,  Bombay,  in  1917,  in  their  collection  of  108 
Upanishads,  reveals  a  lot  of  variation. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  additions,  omissions,  and 
alterations  which  seem  to  have  occurred  since  Dara  translated  the  Upa¬ 
nishads,  but  a  few  illustrations  may  be  adduced  to  indicate  the  utility  of 
the  work  in  fixing  the  Upanishadic  text.  For  this  purpose,  the  text  of  Chhan- 
dogya  Upanishad  may  be  examined. 

The  Chhdndogya  consists  of  eight  chapters  ( prapathaka  and  adhyaya) 
each  divided  into  a  number  of  sections  ( khanda )  varying  from  13  to  26. 
The  first  section  of  the  first  chapter  of  Dara’s  translation  corresponds 
with  the  Sanskrit  text  as  given  in  the  Bombay  edition,  although  a  few 
sentences  of  an  explanatory  nature  have  been  introduced  to  make  the 
meaning  clear.  The  second  and  third  sections  of  Dara  follow  the  Bombay 
text,  but  the  third  chapter  of  Dara  omits  the  last  four  verses,  namely, 
Nos.  9,  10,  11,  and  12.  Then  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  10th,  nth,  12th  and  13th 
sections  are  omitted  from  the  Persian  translation.  The  second  and  third 
chapters  of  the  Bombay  edition  are  not  found  in  Dara’s  translation.  His 
translation  is  based  upon  a  different  version,  which  is  given  in  the  text  of 
the  Chhdndogya  published  by  the  Gita  Press,  Gorakhpore  (1937). 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  Bombay  text  follows  closely  the  Persian 
translation,  but  its  last  two  sections  (16  and  17)  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
translation.  Dara  has  omitted  many  names  of  persons  and  places  that  occur 
in  the  Sanskrit  original. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  the  Persian  translation  omits  the  second  verse  of 
the  first  section,  and  adds  a  few  sentences  from  Sankara’s  commentary  ; 
the  first  three  verses  of  the  second  section  are  given,  but  verses  4  to  8  are 
wanting.  Sections  3  to  11  are  again  absent  from  the  translation,  but  all 
the  remaining  sections  11  to  24  are  found.  All  the  sections  and  verses  of 
the  sixth  chapter  in  the  Sanskrit  edition  agree  with  Dara’s  translation, 
which  is  quite  literal.  Again  all  the  25  sections  of  the  seventh  chapter 
and  the  15  sections  of  the  eighth  are  identical  in  the  Persian  translation 
and  the  Sanskrit  text.  In  some  places  some  liberty  has  been  taken  with 
illustrative  material,  and  sentences  have  been  added  for  the  sake  of  clari¬ 
fication. 
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Dara’s  version  is  thus  valuable  because  it  shows  that  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  the  text  of  the  Chhandogya  known  to  the  Pandits  of  Benares  was 
different  from  the  text  published  in  Bombay  (1917),  which  is  the  same 
as  that  translated  by  Max  Muller  for  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  by  Deus- 
sen  in  Sechzig  Upanishads  des  Vedas,  by  Hume  in  the  Thirteen  Upanishads, 
and  summarized  by  Belvalkar  and  Ranade  in  the  History  of  Indian  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Vol.  2.  Dara’s  text  agrees  more  closely  with  the  recension  published 
recently  in  the  North  (Gorakhpore),  but  here  too  there  are  many  differ¬ 
ences  ;  the  modern  Sanskrit  edition  contains  many  passages  which  are 
obviously  later  interpolations. 

An  analysis  of  a  number  of  other  Upanishads  shows  that  similar  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  drawn  about  them.  But  there  are  quite  a  number  of  Upa¬ 
nishads  which  show  no  changes  of  the  text. 

It  is  of  interest,  too,  that  a  number  of  texts  which  Dara  treated  as 
Upanishads  are  not  treated  as  such  in  the  later  collections  ;  e.g.  (1)  Tadeva, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  32nd  chapter  of  Vajasaneyi  Samhita  and  the  121st 
Sukta  of  the  tenth  Mandala  of  Rigveda  ;  (2)  Purusa  Sukta  or  the  90th 
Sukta  of  the  tenth  Mandala  of  Rigveda  ;  (3)  Sata  Rudriya,  a  hymn  of  the 
Black  Yajur  Veda,  16th  chapter,  Taittiriya  Samhita  ;  (4)  Susankalpa,  or 
verses  1  to  6  of  the  34th  chapter  of  the  Vajasaneyi  Samhita  ;  and  Pranava, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Gopatha  Brahmana. 

Four  of  the  Upanishads  included  in  Dara’s  translation,  namely,  Vash- 
kala,  Chhagaleya,  Arseya,  Saunaka,  were  untraceable  till  they  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Adyar  Library,  Madras,  by  Schrader  and  edited  by  Bel¬ 
valkar. 

It  is  evident  from  these  considerations  that  in  the  determination  of 
the  original  text  of  the  Upanishads  Dara's  Upnekhat  can  play  a  very  useful 
part. 

But  the  most  remarkable  contribution  of  the  translation  is  that  it  throws 
a  flood  of  light  upon  similarities  between  Hindu  and  Muslim  mystic 
philosophies.  Dara  himself  was  so  struck  by  these  resemblances  that  in 
the  preface  to  the  translation  and  in  the  glossary  of  technical  terms  attach¬ 
ed  to  it  he  has  drawn  pointed  attention  to  them.  His  two  treatises,  Risdla-i- 
Haq  Numa  (1646)  and  Majma-uT Bahrain  (1654)  and  Dialogue  bet¬ 
ween  Dara  and  Baba  Lai,  emphasize  the  same  conclusion.  Now  this  is  a 
fact  of  great  importance,  for  the  mystical  was  the  dominant  way  of  thought 
and  life  of  both  Hindus  and  Musulmans  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Behind 
the  war  of  creeds  and  sects  which  disturbed  the  surface  of  life  flowed  the 
deep  current  of  mystic  thought  and  experience  which  tended  to  obliterate 
social  distinctions  and  communal  antagonisms.  In  fact  it  provided  the 
ethos  for  that  common  culture  in  the  building  of  which  all  sections  of  the 
Indian  people  took  part.  Not  only  did  it  inspire  the  poet  and  the  singer, 
the  architect  and  the  painter,  but  it  also  gave  to  the  life  of  man  that  de¬ 
tachment  and  balance  which  rescued  him  from  sordidness,  vulgarity,  and 
egotism  ;  and  when  the  light  of  mysticism  began  to  fail  in  the  18th  century 
the  decadence  of  Indian  society  set  in. 
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Dara's  admirable  scholarship  has  provided  us  with  means  to  under¬ 
stand  the  community  of  thought  upon  which  was  founded  the  cultural 
achievement  of  those  times.  Now  mysticism  is  a  spiritual  discipline  whose 
object  is  a  complete  transformation  of  the  inner  man.  In  ordinary  cons¬ 
ciousness,  we  are  so  immersed  in  the  limited,  contingent  world  of  time 
and  space,  of  name  and  form,  that  we  utterly  forget  our  true  and  essential 
nature.  It  is  to  this  statethat  Jalaluddin  Rum!  refers  :  J*1*-  j1  V-5 

and  it  is  the  aim  of  mysticism  to  awaken  man  from  this  illusory  exist¬ 
ence  and  make  him  realize  his  oneness  with  the  true  reality. 

The  process  by  which  the  veils  enshrouding  the  truth  are  removed  is 
known  as  the  mystic  path,  suliik,  tariqa,  patha.  It  involves  a  metaphysics 
which  defines  the  nature  of  reality,  a  cosmology  which  explains  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  reality  in  the  outer  world,  an  ethics  which  lays  down  the 
practical  course  for  the  attainment  of  the  goal  of  human  seeking,  a  psy¬ 
chology  which  describes  the  stages  of  consciousness  through  which  the 
soul  rises  to  oneness  with  truth,  and  a  theory  of  knowledge  which  des¬ 
cribes  the  end  of  our  spiritual  journey. 

Now  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  all  these  matters  at  all  adequately 
within  the  limits  of  an  article,  and  therefore  all  that  will  be  attempted 
here  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  comparative  concepts  of  the  two  philoso¬ 
phies. 

The  most  fundamental  problem  of  these  philosophies  is  that  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Several  questions  arise  in  this  connection  ;  for  instance,  what  is  the 
nature  of  knowledge,  what  is  the  standard  of  its  validity,  what  are  the 
means  of  its  attainment  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  attained  ?  On  all 
these  questions,  Vedanta  and  Tasawwuf  give  almost  identical  answers. 

Knowledge,  according  to  both,  is  of  two  kinds.  Ghazzall  calls  one  worldly 
and  the  other  spiritual ,  Hujwairl,  human  and  divine.  The  first  is  philoso¬ 
phic  knowledge,  useful  in  worldly  pursuits  ;  it  is  acquired  through  de¬ 
monstration,  argument  and  teaching,  but  it  is  incapable  of  securing  the 
welfare  of  the  soul.  The  other  is  the  knowledge  of  God,  other  than  whom 
there  is  none  (md  siwd’) ;  it  brings  about  emancipation  from  evil  and  realiz¬ 
ation  of  the  ultimate  truth  ;  it  comes  by  the  grace  ( faid )  of  God.  The 
first  kind  of  knowledge  is  acquired  through  the  senses  and  the  discursive 
reason,  the  second  by  stilling  the  activity  of  the  senses  which  produce 
motion  in  the  mind  ( khawatir ),  by  purifying  the  heart  (tazkiya-i-nafs), 
by  mystical  union  ( muraqaba  and  mukdshafa).  The  validity  of  worldly 
knowledge  is  contingent  ;  the  truth  of  the  other  lies  in  its  inner  certainty, 
its  correspondence  with  the  revelation  of  God.  The  first  is  subordinate  to 
purposes  of  the  second,  and  in  so  far  as  it  promotes  them  is  praiseworthy, 
otherwise  harmful. 

Ghazzall  compares  the  two  types  of  knowledge  in  the  parable  of  the 
well.  The  receptacle  of  knowledge  is  the  heart,  knowledge  is  the  water 
which  fills  it.  There  are  two  ways  of  filling  the  well;  one  is  to  bring  water 
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from  outside  and  the  other  from  inside.  The  well  of  the  heart  is  filled  when 
through  the  five  channels  of  the  senses  dirty  liquid  is  poured  into  it ;  the 
better  way  is  to  stop  the  channels,  to  dig  inwards,  and  allow  the  hidden 
springs  to  well  forth  with  clean  water. 

The  Upanishads  give  a  similar  account  of  knowledge.  They  differ¬ 
entiate  between  apara  (smr)  or  lower,  and  para  (ttt)  or  higher. 
The  first  type  of  knowledge  is  experimental  and  consists  of  empirical 
sciences,  whose  goal  is  pleasure  (preyas),  and  it  is  gained  by  means  of 
argument  ( tarka )  and  study  of  books.  But  this  kind  of  knowledge  ( pan - 
ditya )  is  verbal  ( nama  eva )  ;  it  cannot  lead  to  final  beatitude  (sreyas). 
The  higher  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  “no  other  ”  (yatra  ndnyam 
vijdnati),  of  the  infinite  ( bhuma ),  of  the  eternal  ( amritam ).  This  knowledge 
is  obtained  by  the  favour  of  God  ( prasada ),  and  its  end  is  perfect  bliss 
( paramananda ).  The  means  of  this  knowledge  are  pacification  of  the 
organs  of  sense  in  the  soul  ( atmani  sarvendriyani  sampratisthapya), 
actionlessness  ( akratu ),  turning  the  gaze  inward  ( avrittachaksus ),  and 
practice  of  yoga  (dhyana  and  samadhi). 

Obviously  the  lower  knowledge  cannot  be  regarded  as  true,  for  it 
is  the  know  ledge  of  the  finite  ( alpa ),  of  the  other  (any ad),  of  the  changeful 
(ksaram).  It  leads  from  darkness  to  darkness,  and  it  is  as  good  as  ignorance 
( avidya ).  The  higher  knowledge  is  the  true  and  valid  knowledge,  for  it 
leads  from  darkness  into  light,  from  the  many  unto  one.  It  is  knowledge 
which  the  self  reveals  to  the  self. 

The  problem  of  knowledge  is  intimately  related  to  that  of  being,  for 
knowledge  is  the  relation  between  the  knower  and  the  object,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  two.  Now  both  Hindu  and 
Muslim  philosophers  agree  in  regarding  reality  as  one  without  a  second 
(ekamevadvitlyam,  wahedahu  la  shank),  and  the  philosophy  is  known  as 
monism  ( advaita ,  tauhid). 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  all  the  terms  used  in  describing  this 
reality,  but  the  words  in  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  have  identical  meanings. 
This  reality  is  absolute  (mutlaq,  param),  it  is  the  truth  of  truths  (haqiqat-ul- 
haqa’iq,  satyasya  satyam),  light  of  light  (nurun  ‘ala  nurin,  jyotisam 
jyotis).  What  is  other  than  this  (ma  siwa,  anyad)  is  a  mental  figment,  an 
imaginary  entity  ( ma'lum-i-ma'dum ,  maujud-i-mauhum ;  mithya  kalpana 
maya).  It  is  independent  of  space,  time,  and  causality ;  it  is  both  concealed 
and  manifest  ( batin ,  zahir ;  avyakta,  vyakta),  both  transcendent  and 
immanent  ( muhlt ,  sari  ;  sarvavyapi,  antaryami).  In  fact  it  is  indescrib¬ 
able,  unknowable.  Says  the  Brihadaranyaka  Upanishad : 

fsfsrpfhrrar?  rahn fs#inK*t  1 

(How  should  he  know  him  through  whom  he  knows  all  this,  how  should 
he  know  the  knower  ?)  ;  and  says  Abul-Husayn  an-Nurl  :  <d'  r^* 

aoI  "ill  4LI  <Jyo  (For  it  is  not  for  reason  to  know  God  but  through  God). 
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According  to  Jam! :  oG-r  ^  <jp-  (The  essence  of 

the  Truth  most  glorious  cannot  be  contained  within  knowledge  or 
vision),  and  Kena  Upanishad  says  :  *r  ^  ?r  '«rmr^ftr  ?fr  *ft:  \ 

(neither  eye  there  penetrates,  nor  speech,  nor  thought). 

What  then  is  the  relation  of  the  world  to  the  Absolute  ?  There  are 
many  answers  to  the  question,  but  one  may  be  noted  here. 

The  Absolute  by  its  very  nature  is  a  mixture  of  opposites  ;  it  has  no 
determination  and  has  to  be  spoken  of  in  negative  terms.  In  its  absolute 
transcendence  ( tanzih )  it  is  unknowable;  hence  in  order  to  make  judge¬ 
ments  about  it,  it  has  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  creation  ( tashblh ). 
The  departure  from  absoluteness  begins  the  very  moment  thought 
strives  to  apprehend  it.  As  no  apprehension  is  possible  without  a  dis¬ 
ruption  into  subject  and  object,  the  first  stage  in  the  process  of  descent 
from  the  Absolute  is  the  logical  separation  of  object  from  subject.  This 
separation  may  involve  negation,  which  may  be  absolute  or  relative.  A 
relative  negation  is  a  gradually  evolving  determination. 

The  Absolute  is  without  name  and  form  (ism,  Sifdt ;  ndma,  rupa),  its 
progress  in  determination  must  imply  the  ascription  to  it  of  more  and 
more  of  them.  Each  ascription  takes  us  farther  from  the  Absolute,  in 
other  words,  conceals  it  behind  veils.  Each  stage  of  concealment  may  also 
be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  the  Unconditioned  Absolute  in  modes 
and  aspects  of  the  conditioned. 

The  Brihaddranyaka  Upanishad  explains  this  in  these  words  : 
d fU otfl rntfltra l H p^n h 4  I  I.  4.  7,  (This  universe  then  was 

not  unfolded,  but  it  unfolded  itself  in  name  and  form).  And 
the  Aitareya  says  :  mm  <rr  ^  mwi ferr  tprr 

1  (This  soul  verily  was  one  only  in  the  beginning,  no  other  thing 
winking.  He  thought,  let  me  now  create  the  worlds).  In  a  similar  strain 
it  is  said  in  the  Hadith :  cai&j  Ui:  \y$  c-~C>  (I  was  a  hidden 

treasure,  then  I  desired  to  be  known  ;  so  I  brought  the  creation  into 
existence). 

The  mode  of  creation,  the  graduated  series  of  manifestations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  Upanishads  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Absolute  which  is  designated  as  Person  (purusa)  descends  into 
the  Unmanifest  (avyakta),  the  Unmanifest  into  the  Great  Self  ( mahan 
atma),  the  Great  Self  into  intellect  ( buddhi ),  intellect  into  mind  (manas), 
mind  into  the  sense  objects  ( artha ),  and  the  sense  objects  into  senses 
( indriya ). 

This  account  of  the  Katha  Upanishad  implies  a  metaphysical  scheme, 
in  which  the  Absolute  as  the  undirempted  unity  of  subject  and  object 
breaks  into  a  universal  subject  (Great  Self  or  mahan  atma)  and  a  universal 
object  (Unmanifest,  avyakta).  The  universal  subject  is  called  by  the 
name  of  Golden  Germ  ( hiranyagarbha ).  He  is  the  first-born  of  creation,. 
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the  sustainer  of  the  universe,  the  source  of  all  wisdom  (vedas).  He  is  the 
Great  Soul,  the  self-conscious  of  all  ( sarvdham  mani),  which  participates 
in  the  three  attributes  ( gunas )  of  the  Unmanifest  to  produce  the  entire 
universe,  including  the  individual  souls.  The  Great  Soul  has  three  as¬ 
pects — creator,  preserver,  and  destroyer — and  each  one  of  them  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  an  agent  (god),  namely,  Brahma,  Visnu,  Mahesa  ;  thence 
proceed  other  souls.  From  the  Unmanifest  is  derived  intellect  ( buddhi ) 
which  is  non-sentient,  but  which  is  illumined  by  the  Great  Soul  ( mahdn - 
atma).  This  unity  of  the  two  constitutes  the  empirical  self  (jiva  atma ). 
Again  from  the  Unmanifest  are  derived  the  unspecialized  and  specialized 
elements  (tanmatras  and  gunas)  from  which  the  world  of  matter  proceeds. 
Man  is  the  meeting-place  of  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious  principles. 

The  schemes  of  the  descent  of  the  Absolute  ( tanzil )  in  the  Sufi  schools 
of  thought  do  not  differ  much  from  the  Upanishadic  scheme.  According 
to  Ibn-ul-‘Arabi,  for  instance,  there  are  five  stages  in  the  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion  of  creation.  The  first  is  the  stage  of  ipseity  ( wahdat ),  of  identity  of 
the  outward  and  the  inward.  The  second  stage  arrives  when  this  identity 
is  sundered  and  absolute  inwardness  ( hutun )  confronts  transcendent  unity 
( wahidiyat ).  From  this  proceeds  the  unity-in-plurality  ( ahdiyat ),  the 
manifestation  of  essence  in  attributes  and  of  attributes  in  essence.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  stages  are  those  of  the  world  of  ideas  and  of  bodies. 

The  stage  of  wahidiyat  is  known  as  that  of  Haqiqat-i-Muhamma- 
diya  (the  Reality  or  Idea  of  Muhammad).  As  Jill  points  out,  this  is  ident¬ 
ical  with  the  Spirit  ( ar  Ruh),  which  is  a  mode  of  the  uncreated  Holy 
Divine  Spirit  (Riih-ul-Quds),  the  haqq  (idea)  by  means  of  which  the  world 
is  created  and  the  medium  through  which  God  becomes  conscious  of 
Himself  in  creation.  The  Haqiqati-Muhammadiya  is  the  axis  ( qutb ) 
of  the  world,  endued  with  lofty  attributes.  All  the  angels  are  created 
from  it,  for  it  is  called  the  father  of  spirits  ( abu’l-arwdh ),  and  Gabriel, 
Michael,  Seraphiel  and  Azrael  are  embodiments  of  its  attributes.  Gabriel 
is  the  mode  of  reason,  the  first  intelligence  (‘aql-i-awwal) ;  Michael,  the 
dispenser  of  the  portions  of  fate  is  the  manifestation  of  spiritual  light ; 
Seraphiel,  the  mightiest  of  angels  and  the  nearest  to  God,  is  created  from 
the  conscience  ( qalb )  of  Muhammad  ;  while  Azrael  embodies  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  Muhammad  and  hence  is  the  angel  of  death.  The  stage  of  ahdi- 
y at  is  that  of  the  reality  of  man  ;  it  is  the  theatre  of  God’s  names  and  forms 
asmd ,  Sifat ),  of  the  externalization  of  being.  The  last  two  are  stages  of 
the  revelation  of  the  intelligible  world  and"  the  world  of  contingency  or 
the  sensible  world. 

Man  thus  stands  in  the  middle  with  the  inward,  the  spirit  of  Muham¬ 
mad  on  one  side,  and  the  outward,  the  two -fold  world  of  intelligence  and 
sense,  on  the  other  side. 

In  his  Majma'-ul- Bahrain,  Dara  notes  the  correspondence  between 
the  Upanishadic  and  Sufistic  cosmologies.  But  even  more  remarkable 
than  these  are  the  similarities  of  the  two  in  their  ethical  practices  and 
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the  concepts  which  underlie  them.  Among  both  schools  of  mystics  the 
descent  of  God  into  man  constitutes  only  one  half  of  the  great  circle  of 
reality,  the  other  half  consisting  of  the  ascent  of  man  to  God.  Both  re¬ 
gard  man  as  the  bearer  of  divine  consciousness  in  whom  association  with 
body  has  concealed  the  light  of  reality  behind  the  many  veils  of  ignorance. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  man  may  know  that  he  is  one  with  Truth,  he  must 
remove  the  veils.  Their  removal  leads  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
which  is  God-realization  or  Self-realization,  or  Salvation  ( muktl ,  najat ), 
and  the  method  by  which  the  goal  is  reached  is  the  part  of  mystic  dis¬ 
cipline  ( suluk ,  tariqat,  patha,  marga).  This  pilgrimage  of  the  spirit  from 
the  spirit  to  the  spirit — as  Hegel  designated  it — is  a  high  and  exciting 
adventure,  and  no  one  may  set  out  upon  it  who  is  not  firm  of  will,  stout 
of  heart,  and  certain  of  God’s  favour. 

The  traveller  on  this  path  meets  at  the  very  threshold  a  serious 
difficulty.  What  is  to  be  his  attitude  towards  revealed  religion,  its  laws 
and  dogmas  {shariat,  karmakdnda ),  injunctions,  and  prohibitions  ( awdmir , 
nawahi,  vidhi,  nisedha)  ?  The  answer  of  the  Hindu  and  the  Muslim 
schools  of  mysticism  is  the  same.  It  is  necessary  to  follow  the  law,  but 
law  is  not  sufficient. 

Abul-Nasr  Sarraj  states  that  much  is  common  between  the  Sufis  and 
the  people  of  Hadlth  and  Fiqh,  but  “  beyond  that  which  is  common  the 
Sufis  pass  on  to  those  high  stages  and  elevated  stations  of  worship,  obedi¬ 
ence  and  good  conduct  which  the  Ulema  and  Fuqaha  (doctors  of  learning 
and  law)  and  Ashab-i-Hadith  (the  learned  in  the  sayings  of  the  Prophet) 
can  never  reach.”  ( Kitab-ul-Luma ). 

Sankara  in  his  commentary  on  the  Brahma  Sutras,  which  is  the  most 
authoritative  treatise  on  Vedanta,  makes  a  difference  between  Dharma 
jijnasa  (search  for  the  knowledge  of  duties)  and  Brahma  jijndsa  (search 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  Absolute)  and  holds  that  the  latter  knowledge 
cannot  be  attained  merely  through  the  scriptures  ( sruti ),  but  requires 
direct  knowledge  through  experience  ( anubhava ). 

This  higher  knowledge  ( marifat ,  jndna)  cannot  be  acquired  without 
the  help  of  a  teacher  (guru,  murshid)  ;  as  Dara  says,  “  The  attainment 
of  God  depends  upon  finding  one  who  has  renounced  all  ”  : 

^  lo  jr.03 j\  ci  V.  ^ 

The  path  of  mystic  discipline  upon  which  a  qualified  teacher  alone 
can  lead  an  enquirer  successfully  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
stage  is  that  of  preparation  and  the  second  that  of  achievement.  The 
Sufis  designate  the  first  by  such  terms  as  muhasiba,  mujahida,  and  the 
yogis  by  yama  and  niyama.  The  second  part  is  known  as  muraqiba,  mush- 
ahida,  mukdshifa,  and  samyama,  dhyana,  samadhi.  It  is  not  possible  to 
describe  in  detail  the  activities  (‘amal),  virtues  (akhlaq),  stations  ( maqa - 
mat),  states  ( ahwal ),  and  the  training  and  etiquette  (‘ adab )  involved  in 
this  discipline  ;  but  it  is  of  great  interest  to  understand  the  psychological 
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experiences  which  the  mystic  undergoes  as  he  proceeds  on  his  inward 
journey. 

According  to  mystic  philosophy  man  is  essentially  and  really  identical 
with  the  Supreme  Spirit,  but  in  him  the  Absolute  has  become  immersed 
in  the  relative,  which  is  the  negative  of  the  Absolute  and  causes  its  deter¬ 
minations.  Behind  the  empirical  and  transient  being,  however,  stands 
the  eternal  and  the  unconditioned.  It  follows  from  this,  that  man  cannot 
for  ever  remain  estranged  from  his  true  being,  but  must  turn  his  face 
towards  it,  and  realize  his  oneness  with  it.  What  is  required  of  him, 
therefore,  is  to  negate  the  negations  which  have  created  the  temporary 
sense  of  alienness.  Unfortunately  man  finds  himself  so  overpowered  by 
the  world  of  time  and  place  to  which  he  has  become  attached  by  the  ties 
of  sense,  that  efforts  of  unusual  strength  are  needed  to  break  them. 
This  effort  implies  two  kinds  of  exercises  ( riyadat ,  abhyasa ) — psycholo¬ 
gical  and  physiological. 

The  sense  activities  and  the  outward  tendencies  of  the  mind  merge 
man  into  the  world  and  make  him  forget  that  he  is  different  from  them  and 
above  them.  This  ignorance  can  be  removed  and  the  senses  restrained 
by  physiological  exercises.  Therefore  mystics  have  prescribed  the  course 
of  posturing  ( asana ,  nishasta),  of  breathing  ( pranayama ,  habs-i-dam), 
and  of  endeavouring  to  withdraw  the  senses  from  contact  with  their 
objects  ( pratydhara ,  tazkiya-i-nafs).  Here  is  Dara’s  description  of  this 
process : 

A^  AX^>  tw.  A  . .  -  -4  tj  '  .3  ^  •  **  ^  1 1  J  £  jAt  Aj  oi  Ljn  tj  j&i  ji  Ij  1  ^  J  ^  jto 

a3  3  s  ••  I  js  js  j  ^  aJ  o o**1  djjl 

J  d  I  *  J  Aj  Lj  Lb  Aj  A  ji  w —LLXj  I  a3  Jij  I A  j  h,  1  |  j  Aj  oAj_J  I  d  t|  t)  ji  \j  V  L  *i5Qj 

aaj y& I  L  aj’U,  ^...-^0 1  _$a  j  olj  axa^Ia^ ^  N  L  c— .a  ja j--  \ 

dA  bA«j  [*4ij  £-  L.  A^^V  4  |.Jb  |»A  lj  dill  Vl  aJIV  AXAllAf"  \j  Ij  7-  I  j  a3 

,  AA-AAAj  A  Axj.  L*  Jt?  |j  *-  •*'-  ^ ^  d  I  Aju  Aj  I 


These  instructions  about  breathing-exercises  include  the  manner  of 
in-breathing,  out-breathing  and  holding  the  breath  ( award-o-burd ,  habs  ; 
puraka,  rechaka,  kumbhaka),  and  of  passing  the  breath  through  arteries 
( shiryan ,  nadl )  and  centres  (dil,  chakra )  of  which  three  are  specially  men¬ 
tioned,  viz. ,  the  cypress-coned  heart  ( dil-i-sanobari ),  the  lotus  heart 
(dil-i-mlofan),  the  spherical  heart  or  the  mother  of  the  brain  ( dil-i-mud - 
awwar  or  umm-ud-dimagh).  These  centres  are  identified  with  the  solar 
(manipura),  pelvic  ( muladhara ),  and  cerebral  ( brahma )  plexuses  (chakras). 

Breathing  is  to  be  accompanied  with  the  recital  of  the  name  of  God. 
According  to  the  Sufis  the  greatest  of  his  names  (ism-i-a  zam)  is  ‘  Allah  ’ 
and  according  to  the  yogis  ‘Om.’  Dara  points  out  that  the  two  have  an 
dentical  significance,  both  indicate  the  triune  nature  of  the  Lord  as  crea¬ 
tor,  preserver,  and  destroyer. 

D— 7 
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Among  the  forms  of  recitation  the  highest  place  is  given  to  silent 
repetition  (dhikr-i-khafi,  ajapa  japa),  which  is  called  the  sovereign  among 
devotional  exercises  ( sultan-ul-adhkar )  ;  one  who  is  engaged  on  it  repeats 
the  name  involuntarily,  loses  the  consciousness  of  physiological  changes 
like  waking  and  sleeping,  is  withdrawn  from  the  world  of  external  senses, 
and  hears  unstruck  sounds  ( anahata  vada,  awaz-i-latif).  It  is  to  these 
sounds  that  the  mystic  poets  refer  when  they  speak  of  the  “  tinkling  of 
bells  ”  ( bdng-i-jaras ). 

The  purpose  of  these  exercises  is  to  induce  that  psychological  concen¬ 
tration  ( ekagrata ,  yaksui)  without  which  self-realization  is  impossible. 
Knowledge  of  reality  ( jndna ,  marifat )  cannot  arise  so  long  as  mental 
modifications  ( vritti ,  mail-i-taba‘ )  continue.  For  the  mystic,  the  indivi¬ 
dual  self  may  recognize  that  he  is  the  universal  self  only  when  the  occur¬ 
rences  and  apprehensions  of  the  external  world  ( khawdtir ,  wasdwis )  cease 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  mind.  Not  till  the  outward  is  completely 
shut  off  can  the  inward  see  itself  as  it  is.  In  order  to  pacify  the  mind 
meditation  ( dhyana ,  muraqaba )  is  needed,  it  leads  to  absorption  ( sa - 
madhi,  jadhb),  and  that  ultimately  to  the  great  vision  of  the  ineffable 
reality  ( saksdtkdra ,  mushahida ). 

The  psychological  process  covers  four  stages  (bhumi,  manzil).  The 
Sufis  name  them  nasut,  malakut,  jabrut,  and  lahut.  In  Vedanta  they 
are  described  as  jagrata,  swapna,  susupti,  and  turiya.  The  descriptions 
lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  these  terms  stand  for  identical  states  of 
the  mind.  In  his  Risdla-i-Haqnuma,  Dara  has  given  a  full  account  of  these 
states.  According  to  him  the  first  stage  is  that  of  ordinary  waking  cons¬ 
ciousness,  in  which  mind  dwells  amidst  visible  sensible  objects.  It  is  the 
world  of  perception  constituted  by  the  perceiving  subject,  the  perceived 
object,  and  the  act  of  perception.  It  is  therefore  a  transient  world.  The 
second  stage  of  consciousness  is  reached  through  an  abstraction.  The 
sensible  world  is  denuded  of  its  determinations  and  becomes  the  world  of 
similitudes  and  forms  dlam-i-m^thal),  and  then  proceeds  to  the  stage 
where  the  objects  are  neither  things  nor  ideas  but  consciousness 
(arwah).  Obviously  the  world  is  invisible  and  subtle  ;  it  is  not  transient 
but  everlasting.  It  may  be  likened  to  the  dream-world  where  man 
sees,  hears,  and  associates  with  all  kinds  of  imaginary  beings  ;  but  it  is 
different  from  it,  for  into  this  world  grossness  and  evil  do  not  enter.  But 
the  mystic  ought  not  to  tarry  in  this  pleasant  region,  for  it  is  full  of 
temptations  which  may  obstruct  his  progress  onwards.  It  is  therefore 
also  called  the  world  of  transit  (‘alam-i-mamarr). 

The  third  stage  is  that  of  consciousness  of  unity  in  multiplicity.  The 
mystic  realizes  that  the  plurality  of  souls  is  an  illusion.  The  many  is  but 
the  manifestation  of  the  one.  This  state  resembles  the  state  of  dreamless 
sleep,  but  while  the  latter  is  involuntary  and  unconscious,  the  former  is 
voluntary  and  deliberate.  All  impressions,  perceptions,  and  ideas 
have  now  disappeared  from  the  mind  and  it  has  attained  peace  (dram) 
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and  power  ( tamkin ). 

The  highest  stage  of  consciousness  is  that  of  complete  inwardness 
(huwiyat),  every  vestige  of  externality  and  every  shadow  of  the  outward 
are  now  removed.  All  awareness  of  time  and  space  has  vanished.  Cons¬ 
ciousness  stands  rooted  in  its  essence,  one  with  the  Absolute.  The  mystic 
has  reached  at  last  the  goal  of  his  striving.  He  knows  that  the  self  is  That 
(  J'->  j'  b  ^  )  and  he  has  lost  the  awareness  of  the  distinction  between 
I  and  Thou  ( ).  He  has  realized  the  truth  of  Unity  ( tauhid ) 
and  seen  the  vision  of  the  illumination  of  Pure  Essence  (  ^ 

Having  achieved  this  unity  the  being  of  the  mystic  becomes  one  with 
the  being  of  all ;  “  Sorrow,  fear,  illusion,  distance,  separation,  disappear 
from  the  theatre  of  his  heart :  the  dread  of  punishment  and  the  hope  of 
reward  both  release  him  and  he  enters  into  the  eternal.  He  may  now  do 
what  he  likes  and  live  as  he  chooses.” 

The  account  given  by  Dara  is  based  on  studies  in  Islamic  mysticism 
mainly,  but  with  a  background  of  knowledge  of  Hindu  yogasastra.  A 
reference  to  the  Prasna,  Nrisimhottartdpaniya  or  any  yoga  Upanishad 
corroborates  the  account.  But  as  these  are  derived  from  Patanjali’s 
Yogasutras  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  comparison  with  it. 

If  the  mind  is  analysed  it  is  found  to  consist  of  potencies  or  root- 
impressions  (samskara),  instinctive  tendencies  ( vasana ),  and  indeterminate 
or  determinate  perceptions  ( pratyaksa ).  These  mental  experiences 
create  the  ignorance  which  hides  from  man  the  truth  about  his  real  self. 
By  concentration  ( dharana )  and  meditation  ( dhydna )  it  is  possible  to 
control  the  mind  and  to  lead  it  to  the  ecstatic  experience  of  its  unity  with 
True  Being.  This  experience  develops  from  lower  to  higher  states  of 
consciousness.  Two  grades  are  distinguished,  one  of  sabija  samadhi 
(retaining  the  seeds  of  impressions),  and  the  other  of  nirblja  samadhi 
(seedless).  In  the  first  grade  again  two  stages  are  marked  :  one  is  known 
as  samprajnata  (conscious)  and  the  other  asamprajnata  (superconscious) 
samadhi.  The  first  stage  begins  with  concentration  on  objects,  their 
names  and  qualities.  The  mind  is  concerned  with  the  knowing  self,  the 
state  of  knowledge,  and  the  objects  of  knowledge.  It  is  this  state  of  con¬ 
centration  on  the  images  ( savikalpa )  which  Dara  in  his  glossary  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms  prefixed  to  the  translation  of  the  Upanishads  describes  as  C/— ^ 
A  But  then  the  images  disappear,  the  mind’s  many  objects 
give  place  to  one,  illumined  as  a  distinct  and  real  object.  The  other 
modifications  are  restrained.  The  knower  identifies  himself  directly 
with  the  known,  although  deliberation,  reflection,  joy,  and  the  sense  of 
personality  still  remain.  In  this  conscious  ecstasy,  attention  alternates 
between  identification  with  and  differentiation  from  the  object,  and  the 
existence  of  feeling,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  non -Prakriti,  implies 
that  the  mind  has  not  yet  rid  itself  of  its  non-intelligent  disturbances. 
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In  asamprajnata  samadhi  consciousness  attains  complete  tranquillity, 
the  alternation  of  rise  and  decay  of  mental  modifications  and  impressions 
ceases.  The  obscurations  born  of  matter  ( tamas )  or  energy  (rajas)  vanish 
in  the  light  of  the  self  which  illumines  the  intellect.  Only  consciousness 
of  pure  object  and  self  remains.  Mind  becomes  grounded  in  itself,  it  is 
like  a  cloud  of  virtue  ( dharmamegha )  which  rains  blessings  on  the  lower 
planes. 

Then  the  last  stage  is  reached,  which  is  the  fulfilment  and  perfection 
of  sabija  samadhi.  The  consciousness  of  object  and  the  consciousness  of 
self  both  disappear.  Mind  attains  that  effulgent  solitude  ( kaivalya )  in 
which  no  trace  of  even  the  residual  potencies  ( bija )  remains.  At  last  all 
otherness  is  at  an  end,  the  ascent  to  Godhead  is  achieved. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  in  these  stages  correspondence  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  states  of  waking,  sleep,  dreamless  sleep  and  the  fourth 
( turiya ),  as  a  reference  to  their  analysis  in  the  Prasna  and  other  Upanishads 
bears  out. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Dara  Shikoh  that  he  investigated  the 
subtle  regions  of  mystical  philosophy  in  the  spirit  of  an  earnest  seeker 
after  truth,  entered  with  sympathy  into  their  profound  significance,  and 
revealed  the  essential  unity  of  Hindu  and  Muslim  ways  of  thought. 

Tara  Chand. 
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TlPU’S  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  NIZAM  AND 
THE  MARATHAS  DURING  THE  PERIOD  1785-87 


THE  Treaty  of  Mangalore  of  1784  was  an  unpleasant  surprise  for  the 
Marathas  and  the  Nizam.  They  had  hardly  expected  that  the 
English  would  accept  such  unfavourable  terms.  Hastings  called 
it  a  “  humiliating  pacification.  ’'x  The  Marathas  regarded  it  as  going 
against  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty  of  Salbai  ;  the  Nizam  felt  that  his  prestige 
was  at  stake,  and  the  Nawab  Wala  Jah  wrote  to  the  governor-general 
expostulating  to  the  English  and  warning  them  against  giving  any  further 
concessions  to  the  Sultan.  But  the  Treaty  of  Mangalore  was  merely  a 
truce  which  was  not  expected  to  last  very  long.2  Both  Indian  and  English 
statesmen  knew  this.  Indeed  Nana  Farnavis  was  counting  upon  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  Sultan  and  the  English.  The  English, 
however,  were  at  this  time  too  cautious  to  intervene  in  any  further  conflict 
with  Indian  powers.  They  did  feel  sore  about  the  problem  of  the  prisoners 
taken  by  Tlpu,  but  all  the  same  they  did  not  want  to  violate  the  treaty 
just  to  oblige  the  Marathas  and  the  Nizam.  However,  Tlpu  Sultan  still 
claimed  Bijapore,  and  Niina  Farnavis  was  anxious  to  recover’ the  Raichur 
Doab  which  had  been  seized  by  Haidar  ‘All  at  a  time  when  the  Maratha 
power  was  paralysed  by  internal  feuds.3  Hence  the  Nizam  and  the  Mara¬ 
thas  combined  against  Tlpu.  Indeed  the  Poona  Darbar  was  meditating 
hostilities  against  Tlpu  even  in  1783,  when  that  prince  was  facing  the 
English  on  the  Malabar  Coast.  Mr.  James  Anderson  wrote  to  his  head¬ 
quarters  from  Binde,  on  September  13th,  1783,  that  “  The  Poona  Darbar 
being  more  firmly  determined  to  send  troops  to  act  against  Tipu  after  the 
rains,  Mr.  David  Anderson  be  requested  to  write  to  Col.  Charles  Morgan 
desiring  him  to  suspend  his  return  to  Bengal  and  remain  to  co-operate 
with  their  army  against  Tipoo.”4  This  information  was  based  upon  a 
letter  received  from  Nana  Farnavis  by  Mahadaji  Sindhia.  But  this  plan 
did  not  materialize  in  1783.  In  1785  Poona  again  pressed  the  governor- 
general  to  send  assistance  against  Tipu.  In  a  letter  to  the  governor- 
general  the  Peshwa  informs  him  that  he  and  Nawab  Nizam  ‘All  had 

I.  Cambridge  History  of  India ,  Vol.  V,  p.  333. 

2.  Calendar  of  Persian  Correspondence,  Vol.  VII,  Introduction,  p.  x. 

3.  N.  K.  Sinha,  Haider  Ali,  p.  219. 

4.  Secret  Consultation,  29th  September  1783,  No.  8  (Imperial  Records  Department). 
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planned  a  campaign  and  made  the  necessary  preparations.  He  requested 
him  to  despatch  five  regiments  to  him  and  five  regiments  to  the  Nawab 
before  Dasahra,  to  co-operate  with  them  on  active  service.  The  question 
of  their  pay  had  already  been  settled  between  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  Nawab.1 

It  was  perhaps  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Poona  Darbar  that  led 
them  to  turn  down  the  proposals  of  the  waklls  of  Tlpu  Sultan  who  were 
sent  to  Poona  with  many  precious  gifts  and  10  lakhs  of  rupees.2  Tlpu 
however,  had  intimated  to  the  Poona  government,  through  his  waklls 
Muhammad  Ghivath  Khan  and  Nur  Muhammad  Khan,  that  he  was 
going  to  chastise  the  zamindar  of  Nergund  if  the  latter  was  not  brought 
to  reason  by  the  Maratha  chiefs.2  The  Marathas  had  already  made  a 
demand  for  three  years’  tribute  from  Mysore  which  was  in  arrears.  Tlpu 
did  not  deny  the  debt,  but  he  did  not  want  any  interference  from  Poona 
in  his  relations  with  his  own  subjects.  Writing  to  his  wakll,  Muhammad 
Ghivath.  he  asks,  “  If  a  petty  zamindar,  and  a  subject  of  our  government 
like  this,  may  not  be  punished,  how  shall  our  authority  be  maintained  ?”4 
But  it  was  not  so  much  a  question  of  Tipu’s  sovereignty  over  Nergund  as 
of  Nana  Farnavls’  passion  to  recover  all  the  territory  which  had  been 
lost  in  the  civil  war  of  Raghoba,  and  in  the  Nizam  he  found  a  willing 
ally  in  taking  up  arms  against  Tlpu.  The  most  surprising  circumstance 
was  that  the  English  were  not  forthcoming  to  aid  the  confederates  against 
Tlpu.  Malet  on  his  first  visit  to  the  Peshwa  gave  a  non-committal  reply 
to  the  Poona  demand  for  help.  Describing  his  interview  with  Bahizo 
Pundit  he  writes  to  the  governor-general,  “  He  (Bahizo  Pundit)  mention¬ 
ed  the  offer  of  the  French,  drew  some  merit  from  the  rejection  of  them, 
and  insisted  much  on  the  evil  consequences  that  would  follow  should 
they  join  the*  opposite  party,  in  which  event,  should  they  be  induced  to 
accommodate  matters  with  Tippoo,  his  freedom  from  apprehension  on 
this  side  would  be  followed  by  hostilities  to  us,  his  inclination  to  which 
was  evinced  by  daily  conduct.”5  Malet,  however,  first  wanted  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  assistance  required,  the  terms  and  the  manners  and  the 
security  that  would  be  given  against  circumstances  of  pacification,  defeat, 
and  so  forth.  The  threat  either  of  a  Franco- Maratha  alliance  or  of  a 
combination  of  Indian  powers  against  the  British  was  not  regarded  as 
sufficient  ground  for  assisting  the  Marathas  against  Tlpu  and  violating  a 
recent  treaty  with  that  prince.  Similarly,  the  Nizam’s  entreaty  for  an 
alliance  was  put  off  and  efforts  were  made  to  convince  him  that  the  treaty 
of  1768  was  enough  for  all  purposes.  Indeed,  at  a  time  when  both  the 
Marathas  and  the  Nizam  were  eager  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  British 
against  their  bitterest  enemy,  and  the  other  European  powers  in  India 
were  desirous  to  have  closer  relations  with  those  two  powers  even  at  the 

1.  Calendar  of  Persian  Correspondence,  letter  No.  353,  VoL  VII. 

2.  Nishan-i-llaidari,  by  Husain  ‘All  KirmanI,  p.  299. 

3.  Select  Letters  of  Tipu  Sultan,  edited  by  Kirkpatrick,  p.  7, 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Poona  Residency  Correspondence,  Vol.  II,  letter  No.  2. 
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risk  of  breaking  away  from  Txpu,  the  reluctance  of  the  British  was  perplex¬ 
ing.  The  governor-general,  however,  in  a  remarkable  minute1  explains 
the  policy  of  his  government.  It  lays  down  that  “Considering  the  state 
of  our  finances  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  negotiations  with  the  country 
States  the  line  of  this  government  was  clear  before  them.  It  was  to  avoid 
War  and  every  connection  or  engagement  that  might  involve  us  in  war, 
and  to  devote  our  labour  and  attention  to  regulate  our  finance,  to  reduce 
our  expenses  within  salutary  bounds,  to  restore  the  company's  credits 
at  home  and  their  investments  without  heavy  drafts  upon  their  credit, 
and  above  all  to  adopt  such  regulations  as  would,  in  the  event  of  war, 
enable  us  to  carry  it  on  upon  a  system  of  regular  disbursements,  of  check 
and  economy  in  accounts.  Considering  the  difficulties  incident  to  the 
reduction  of  established  expenses  in  all  governments  and  particularly 
in  a  country  where  the  servants  of  government  serve  not  for  subsistence 
but  with  a  view  to  acquiring  fortune,  and  considering  the  progress  which 
the  Board  has  made  in  the  great  object  which  called  for  reform  and  future 
regulation,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  part  of  our  duty  which 
has  been  executed  and  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  difficulties 
before  us,  whether  they  arise  from  the  intrigues  of  a  rival  nation,  the 
contests  of  the  country  powers,  or  from  the  regulations  necessary  to 
raise  the  credit  of  our  treasury,  or  support  that  of  the  company  in 
Europe.”  The  “  safest  system,”  according  to  Mr.  Macpherson,  who  was 
the  first  to  initiate  the  policy  of  “  masterly  inactivity  ”  was  not  to  raise 
the  jealousy  of  any  of  the  Indian  powers  by  negotiations  or  by  views 
hostile  to  their  particular  interests,  but  “  to  endeavour  to  obtain  perfect 
intelligence  of  their  designs  and  to  let  them  severally  and  unitedly  feel 
that  though  we  wish  not  to  be  parties  in  their  own  disputes  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  a  decisive  influence  in  whatever  scale  we’  may  think  it 
just  and  political  to  throw  the  force  of  our  aid.” 

Mr.  Macpherson  also  knew  about  the  diplomatic  missions  from 
Pondicherry  to  Poona,  as  he  writes  in  the  same  minute  :  “  This  event 
(referring  to  the  break-down  of  the  negotiations  between  Tipti  and  the 
French)  induced  the  administration  of  Pondicherry  to  apply  to  the  Nizam 
and  to  the  Marathas  to  form  closer  connections  with  them  ;  two  vessels 
were  despatched  to  France  in  October  last  to  announce  to  the  court  of 
Versailles  the  conduct  of  Tipoo  and  the  state  of  French  negotiations  in 
this  country.”  Mr.  Macpherson,  however,  knew  the  limits  of  his  policy 
and  he  therefore  concludes  :  “  If  thepeshwa,  Tippoo,  or  Nizam  ‘All  mean 
to  enter- into  engagements  with  France,  hostile  to  our  interests,  we  must 
then  take  a  decided  line  to  counteract  such  engagements  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  security  of  these  provinces  at  every  hazard  ;  for  there  is  certainly 
a  point  beyond  which  a  pacific  system,  however  desirable,  cannot  be 
pursued  to  the  attainment  of  any  permanent  tranquillity.”  Thus,  though 
the  British  were  vigilant  about  their  interests,  they  were  not  ready  to 
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enter  into  any  scheme  of  alliance  against  Tlpu  to  whom  the  governor- 
general  had  recently  written  a  quite  friendly  letter.”1  Therefore,  when 
the  Nizam  and  the  Peshwa  met  at  Udgir,  they  were  without  any  Euro¬ 
pean  ally.  Vicomte  de  Souillac,  the  French  general,  was  only  too 
eager  to  assist  the  Marathas.  Sayyid  Nur-ud-Din,  one  of  the  news-writers 
for  the  British  at  Poona,  in  his  Persian  paper  of  intelligence,  sent  the 
information  that  “  Mons.  Montigny,  wakll  from  the  king  of  France, 
acquainted  Nana  that  Mons.  Souillac,  formerly  governor  of  Mauritius 
and  at  present  general  of  Pondicherry,  had  come  to  Goa  merely  to  see 
him  (Mons.  Montigny)  and  that  10,000  French  have  assembled  in  three 
detachments  near  the  sea-side,  waiting  for  orders  to  join  Nana  whenever 
he  should  break  the  treaty  with  the  English  government. ”2  But  the 
Marathas,  in  the  hope  of  winning  over  the  British  and  also  because  of  the 
Sindhia’s  strong  disapproval  of  a  French  alliance,  did  not  consider  the 
French  proposal  very  seriously.  The  confederacy  against  Tlpu  consisted 
merely  of  such  Maratha  chiefs  as  had  accepted  the  leadership  of  Nana 
Farnavls  and  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  The  British  government  was 
kept  well  informed  about  the  movements  of  the  rival  forces  by  the  news- 
writers  of  the  intelligence  service  quartered  at  Hyderabad  and  Poona. 
Meanwhile  Tlpu  was  having  obvious  success  in  his  siege  of  Nergund, 
and  so  Nana  was  getting  anxious  to  attack  the  territory  of  the  Mysore 
ruler.  He  personally  accompanied  the  Maratha  army  in  order  to  meet 
Nizam  ‘All  and  decide  upon  a  plan  of  attack.  They  met  at  Udgir, 
a  town  in  Gulbarga  district.  The  Nizam  was  accompanied  by  such  of  his 
nobles  as  Najmuddaulah  Ghulam  Haider  Khan  Saif  Tung,  and  Abul-Fath 
Khan  Tegh  Jung,  along  with  40  thousand  cavalry  and  50  thousand  in¬ 
fantry.3  The  news-writer  at  the  court  of  the  Nizam  in  his  reports  of 
weekly  intelligence  gives  the  following  account  of  their  meeting. 

”  On  the  15th  instant  (February)  Horard  Jung  (?),  the  Soubah’s 
second  son,  attended  by  the  minister  and  several  other  Ameers,  crossed 
the  Bimnah  and  after  waiting  at  the  tent  upwards  of  an  hour  the  Nana 
arrived  accompanied  by  Hari  Pant  Phadke.”1  In  the  weekly  intelligence 
dated  March  6th  1786,  he  writes,  “  On  the  3rd  instant  the  Nizam  attend¬ 
ed  by  his  minister,  the  General,  and  most  of  the  Amirs,  honoured  the 
Nana  and  presented  him  with  fifteen  gold  Mohurs,  and  on  his  taking 
leave  he  received  a  handsome  and  valuable  present  of  jewels  and  clothes 
which  he  appeared  much  pleased  with.”6  Formalities  apart,  these  meet¬ 
ings  took  place  to  decide  upon  a  line  of  action  against  Tlpu.  This  was  no 
easy  task.  There  were  quite  serious  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
two  camps.  Poona  considered  the  prospects  brighter  when  the  Peshwa, 
the  Nizam,  and  Mudhoji  Bhonsla  seemed  earnest  about  wresting  from  Tlpu 
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all  their  possessions  previously  conquered  by  the  Mysore  rulers.  But 
when  they  met  in  the  actual  field  their  differences  were  too  apparent. 
As  the  news-writer  reports,  “  The  whole  of  their  proceedings  seem  in  a 
most  confused  state  and  what  they  determine  on  one  day  is  objected  to 
on  the  next.”  The  confederates  at  last  decided  to  reduce  the  whole  of 
Tipu’s  territory  and  their  first  attempt  was  to  be  the  recovery  of  Maratha 
districts  between  the  Krishna  and  Tungabhadra — their  main  army  was  to 
advance  towards  Badami.1  Malet,  who  had  come  to  see  Nana,  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Badami.  In  his  letter  of 
June  2nd,  1786,  he  writes  ‘‘  At  2  o’clock  a.m.  of  the  20th  May,  I  received  a 
message  from  Nana  that  he  had  ordered  a  general  assault  on  the  town  at 
daybreak  and  should  be  glad  of  my  company  on  that  occasion.  The 
assault  commenced  with  a  continued  discharge  of  rockets  and  artillery, 
which  was  answered  from  the  two  forts  on  the  hills  and  had  a  very  magni¬ 
ficent  effect  in  the  grey  of  the  morning. 

“  On  the  21st,  the  two  forts  surrendered  at  discretion  on  the  single 
assurance  of  personal  safety.  Early  on  the  morning  of  that  day  we  went 
to  view  the  town  of  Buddammee  and  the  quarter  that  had  been  stormed, 
where  we  found  the  defences  to  consist  of  a  very  good  wall  flanked  by 
towers  and  covered  by  a  dry  ditch,  a  covered  way,  and  a  good  glacis.”2 
Nana  in  a  letter  to  the  governor-general  informed  him  of  the  capture 
of  Badami  and  added  that  “  After  having  finished  the  settlement  of  the 
newly  acquired  fort  he  left  Hurry  Pundit  with  Chiefs  of  rank  and  proper 
stores  in  the  Doabs  (of  the  Kistna,  Bhima,  and  Tungabhadra)  to  carry 
on  the  war,  and  himself  marched  to  Poona.”3  Hari  Pandit  after  Nana’s 
departure  brought  under  his  sway  the  fort  of  Gajendragarh  and  posted  a 
new  government  garrison  there. 

Tipu,  as  was  generally  expected,  did  not  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  fort 
of  Badami.  On  the  other  hand  when  he  heard  about  the  siege  of  Badami 
and  found  opposition  impracticable,  he  surreptitiously  stormed  Adoni 
and  besieged  its  fort  on  24th  May,  1786.  The  Nizam  was  at  this  time  at 
Raichur.  In  response  to  the  solicitations  of  Mahabat  Jung,  Qila'dar  of 
Adoni,  he  sent  succour  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Nasiru’l- 
Mulk  Mughal  'All  Khan.  He  also  issued  instructions  to  the  Maratha 
chiefs  and  to  the  commander  of  his  own  forces  with  them  (at  Badami) 
to  march  expeditiously  towards  Adoni.4  Hari  Pant,  however,  could  not 
send  any  help.  The  reinforcement  from  Hyderabad  reached  its  destina¬ 
tion  by  the  18th  of  June.  Tipu  avoided  confronting  it,  and  raising  the 
siege  on  the  following  day  he  quietly  retired  to  a  distance  of  a  few  kos. 
This  surreptitious  retreat  was  interpreted  by  the  Nizam’s  forces  as  the 
defeat  of  Tipu  and  their  own  victory.  Mushlru’l-Mulk  made  Mahabat 
Jung  leave  the  fort  with  his  dependants  and  join  him,  but  as  there  was 
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scarcity  of  grain  and  forage  they  withdrew  from  there.  The  commander 
then  recrossed  the  Tungabhadra  with  his  army  and  encamped  at  Raich ur 
with  Mahabat  Jung.  Soon  after  the  river  had  swollen  to  a  great  degree, 
Tlpu  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity.  He  rushed  to  Adoni  and  seized 
the  fort.  This  news  was  a  great  shock  to  the  Nizam.  “  It  is  surprising  ” 
writes  Mir  Muhammad  Husain,  the  British  agent  at  the  Nizam’s  court, 
“  that  an  army  of  30,000  horse  and  foot  did  not  for  once  dare  to  attack 
Tlpu,  who  lay  at  a  short  distance  of  10  Kos.”1  It  was  apparent  that 
there  was  little  co-operation  between  the  forces  of  the  Nizam  and  the 
Marathas,  and  that  the  internal  dissensions  among  the  Amirs  of  Hyder¬ 
abad  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  a  well-thoughtoutplanof  rescuing  Adoni, 
a  fort  which  Nana  regarded  as  the  key  of  the  Deccan.  The  pay  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  camps  both  of  the  Nizam  and  of  the  Peshwa  was  much 
in  arrears  and  desertion  of  sodiers  was  not  an  uncommon  thing.  About 
this  time  Mr.Macpherson  laid  down  the  reins  of  his  office  and  Lord  Corn¬ 
wallis  came  to  India  as  governor-general.  The  question  of  giving  help 
to  the  Marathas  was  reopened.  Malet  in  a  very  interesting  letter  dated 
Poona,  the  3rd  of  November,  1786,  discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of  an 
alliance  with  the  Marathas  against  Tlpu.  But  Lord  Cornwallis  was  also 
against  this  alliance.  He  thought  that  even  the  offer  to  grant  assistance  in 
troops  from  Bombay  to  the  Peshwa  would  amount  to  a  direct  breach  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Tlpu  Sultan  and  “  would  be  no  less  acting  in 
defiance  of  the  act  of  24  Geo.  III.”2  Moreover,  the  court  of  directors 
wrote  directly  to  the  governor  and  council  of  Bombay  countermanding 
the  offer  of  three  Brit  ish  regiments  to  the  Peshwa.3  Thus  the  talk  of  the 
much-desired  alliance  with  the  British  came  to  an  end. 

Tlpu  had  meanwhile  crossed  the  Tungabhadra  at  Gorakhnath  and 
was  very  strongly  encamped  with  his  rear  to  the  river.  This  was  a  great 
achievement  and  Tlpu  was  rightly  proud  of  it.  In  his  memoirs 
he  describes  this  event  in  detail.  His  councillors  were  against  the  plan 
as  it  was  then  the  rainy  season  and  the  river  had  greatly  risen,  but  he 
says  :  "  Disregarding  these  opinions,  and  collecting  all  the  boats  toge¬ 

ther,  I  embarked  early  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day  (after  my  arrival 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tungbuddra)  with  two  qushoons,  with  which  I  crossed 
the  river  and  took  post  in  a  favourable  situation,  where  I  caused  the 
standards  of  the  army  to  be  erected.  By  evening,  the  passage  of  all  the 
remaining  qushoons,  together  with  their  guns  and  stores,  was  accomplish¬ 
ed.  On  the  following  day,  the  boats  being  distributed  among  the  cavalry, 
the  rest  of  the  army  began  to  cross,  and  in  three  or  four  days  the  whole 
were  over.”4 

Hari  Pandit  and  the  other  Maratha  leaders  were  taken  by  surprise. 
This  act  of  Tlpu  had  really  succeeded  from  its  great  improbability  for 
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the  confederates  had  never  taken  an  attempt  so  daring  and  dangerous 
into  their  calculations.1  They  approached,  however,  when  it  was  too' 
late.  The  Nawab  of  Shanoor  (Savnur),  ‘Abdul-Haklm  Mianeh,  who  had 
broken  many  pledges  to  Tipu,  secretly  joined  the  confederates.  Tipu 
Sultan  on  this  occasion,  as  he  writes  in  his  memoirs,  “  caused  entrench¬ 
ments  to  be  thrown  up  around  and  in  front  of  his  position  near  Shanoor.”2 
Then  he  divided  his  army  into  four  divisions. 

One  of  these  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Mah  Mirza  Khan, 
whom  he  directed  to  charge  across  the  river.  Another  division  conducted 
by  Burhanuddin  was  to  fall  upon  the  enemy’s  left  flank,  while  Mir  Mu’in- 
ud-Din,  at  the  head  of  the  third,  was  to  attack  their  right.  The  fourth 
division  was  led  by  the  Sultan  himself.  Tipu  had  the  added  advantage 
of  superior  artillery.  The  forces  of  the  confederates,  in  spite  of  Hari 
Pandit’s  bravery,  could  not  withstand  the  assault  and  they  retreated. 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Shanoor  negotiations  for  peace  gathered  strength. 
Not  only  Mir  Muhammad  Husain  from  the  Hyderabad  court  but  also 
Malet  from  Poona  wrote  about  the  wakils  of  Tipu  making  negotiations. 
Malet  had  at  this  time  employed  one  Mr.  Yvon,  a  deserter  from  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  service,  as  a  reporter  in  the  Maratha  camp.  This  Mr.  Yvon 
supplied  Malet  with  news  regarding  the  chances  of  peace  with  Tipu. 
It  was,  however,  surprising  that  Tipu,  who  had  the  upper  hand  in  this 
contest,  should  feel  anxious  about  the  peace.  Wilks  offers  an  explanation. 
He  writes,”  There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  Tippoo  believed  in  the 
original  expectations  of  his  adversary,  and  distrusted  the  pacific  intentions 
of  the  English,  whose  military  establishments,  directed  for  the  first  time 
by  military  governors,  were  at  this  period  organised  with  a  degree  of 
care,  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  expectation  of  war  ;  for  on  any  other 
grounds  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  his  open  anxiety  for  terminating 
a  contest  in  which  he  had  uniformly  triumphed.”3 

It  seems  from  the  lenient  terms  granted  to  the  Marathas  that  Tipu 
was  anxious  to  win  them  over.  The  troops  of  the  Nizam  were  so  dis¬ 
organized  and  his  military  strength  so  weak  that  Tipu  did  not  think  seriously 
about  an  alliance  with  Hyderabad.  The  peace  with  the  Nizam  was  made 
much  later  than  with  the  Marathas.  Holkar  and  Rastia  negotiated  on 
behalf  of  the  Marathas  with  Budr-uz-Zaman  and  'All  Rida  Khan,  the 
wakils  of  Tipu.  Mir  Muhammad  Husain,  forwarding  the  details  of  the 
peace  treaty,  mentioned  that  “  Tipu  will  surrender  the  forts  of  Badami, 
Gajendragarh,  etc.,  which  were  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Mara¬ 
thas.  Of  the  arrears  of  the  Chauth  he  has  agreed  to  pay  sixty  lakhs  of 
rupees,  half  in  cash  and  half  in  kind,  and  also  the  revenues  of  some  mahals 
in  three  instalments.  The  first  instalment  has  been  paid,  the  second  will 
be  paid  after  the  Marathas  have  crossed  the  Kistna,  and  the  third  on 
their  reaching  Poona.  He  has  sent  an  elephant  and  a  khil'at  to  Hari 
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Pandit  and  similar  presents  to  Tilkoji  Holkar  and  other  chiefs.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  Nizam,  it  has  been  settled  that  Adoni  and  Raichur  will  remain 
in  his  possession  and  whatever  has  been  plundered  from  Adoni  will  be 
restored  by  Tipu.  The  Nizam  also  expects  to  get  something  out  of  the 
said  sum  of  60  lakhs  of  rupees  and  it  is  claimed  that  a  sum  of  20  lakhs 
is  his  proper  share.”.1 

Apparently  the  terms  of  peace  seem  more  favourable  to  the  Marathas. 
But  there  must  have  been  enough  reason  for  Tipu  to  concede  these 
terms.  He  was.  in  the  first  place,  afraid  of  an  alliance  of  the  English  with 
the  confederates.  The  appointment  of  Sir  Charles  Malet  at  Poona 
naturally  made  him  think  of  the  closer  relations  that  might  develop  between 
the  two  powers.  He  also  thought  that  a  conflict  with  the  English  was  in¬ 
evitable.  He  therefore  wanted  to  win  over  the  Marathas  and  present  a 
united  front  against  the  English.  Actually,  General  Horne  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1787,  writes  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  in  a  paper  of  in¬ 
telligence  from  Trichinopoly,  “  The  Marathas  have  engaged  to  assist 
him  (Tipu)  with  a  large  body  of  Horse,  should  he  invade  the  Carnatic.”2 
It  seems  that  the  rumour  of  Tipu’s  invasion  of  the  Carnatic  was  quite 
current  at  that  time.  Nawab  Walajah  of  the  Carnatic  also  writes  to  Sir 
Archibald  that  “  Tipu,  the  Chief  of  Mysore,  from  the  want  of  conduct  in 
the  Marathas,  the  variance  between  their  sardars,  and  the  precipitate 
retreat  of  the  Nizam’s  troops,  was  enabled  to  gain  the  superiority  over 
them  in  terms.  This  has  doubly  increased  his  pride  and  haughtiness 
and  my  friend  (Sir  Archibald  Campbell)  knows  he  has  got  a  numerous 
army  ready  upon  the  frontiers  of  my  country  and  has  prepared  large 
quantities  of  Provisions.”3 

Mir  Muhammad  Husain  also  regarded  the  treaty  as  a  kind  of  personal 
triumph  for  Tipu,  saying  that  “  several  of  the  articles  were  agreable  to 
his  wish.  One  of  them  is  that  in  all  future  correspondence  he  should  be 
called  Tippoo  Sultan,  and  they  have  put  a  stop  to  the  name  Futteh 
Ally  Khan  which  the  Nizam  in  the  beginning  bestowed  upon  him.” 
It  seems  that  the  Marathas  were  reluctant  to  grant  the  title  of  Sultan 
or  Padshah  to  Tipu.  Mr.  Yvon  also  wrote  to  Malct  mentioning  that 
“  A  contest  has  arisen  about  Tippoo’s  titles  as  he  seems  to  insist  upon 
being  acknowledged  and  styled  the  Baivdsha  of  the  Dackan  ;  and  wants 
the  Marratta  Government  to  sign  the  present  treaty  with  him  as  such.” 

In  any  case,  whether  it  was  a  question  of  personal  vanity  or  the  far¬ 
sighted  policy  of  forming  a  united  front  against  the  English,  Tipu  was 
lenient  in  his  terms  of  peace,  and  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  tragedy  that  this 
did  not  produce  any  lasting  result.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  actually  prepar¬ 
ing  the  ground  for  a  tripartite  alliance  against  Tipu  and  was  thus  turning 
the  tables  against  him. 

Irshad  Husain  Baqa’i. 

1.  Calendar  of  Persian  Correspondence ,  Vol.  VIII,  letter  No.  1247,  p.  337. 

2.  Secret  Cons.  November  12,  1787.  No.  4. 

3.  Ibid.,  No.  7. 
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“Jurisprudence  is  the  soul’s  cognizance  of  its  rights  and  obligations.  Abu-IJanifa 


LAW  and  culture  are  so  closely  inter -related,  and  the  influence  of  the 
one  upon  the  other  is  so  great,  that  before  dealing  with  the  subject 
proper,  it  may  be  well  to  have  some  clear  notion  of  the  word 
“  culture.”  Volumes  have  been  written  about  culture.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  consider  the  question  in  all  its  aspects  and  define  what  is  said  to  be 
well-nigh  indefinable.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  as  I  understand 
the  term  '  culture,’  religion  is  not  an  essential  part  of  it.1 

It  has  been  said  that  culture  is  what  beautifies  and  dignifies  life.  It 
has  also  been  said  that  when  you  have  forgotten  all  that  you  consciously 
set  out  to  learn,  what  remains  is  culture.  It  is  not  merely  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  according  to  the  standards  of  the  age  ;  it  is  to  see  things  in 
their  right  perspective,  to  take  a  balanced  view  of  life,  to  measure  ideas 
in  their  right  proportions  by  a  true  criterion.  Above  all,  it  is  to  see  and 
to  appreciate  the  other  man’s  point  of  view,  and  yet  preserve  the  intellec¬ 
tual  liberty  of  not  agreeing  with  it.  Religion,  language,  race,  country — 
these  are  but  the  strands  out  of  which  is  woven  the  variegated  fabric  of 
culture. 

i .  The  relation  of  culture  and  religion  must  certainly  differ  with  different  religions.  There  are  religions 
controlling  and  regulating  the  entire  life  of  their  followers  ;  and  there  are  others  which  have  lesser  and 
more  limited  scope  for  their  prerogatives.  Even  in  its  narrowest  sense  of  relation  between  God  and 
Man,  religion  seems  to  be  an  **  essential  part  "  of  culture  in  Islam.  For,  it  has  rightly  been  observed 
Islam  is  theo-centric  in  its  literal  sense.  God  must  obviously  be  the  central  factor  in  all  theistic  religions  ; 
and  so  it  is  no  wonder  if  this  is  the  case  in  Islam  for  all  devotional  services  and  fasting  and  pilgrimage 
But  that  is  not  all  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  man  and  the  rejection  of  linguistic,  geographical,  ethnic, 
chromatic,  and  other  factors  of  superiority  in  Islam  are  also  based  on  the  common  belief  in  the  One  God 
and  nothing  else.  Again,  if  one  has  to’pay  the  yearly  surplus-property  tax  (Qhakdt),  it  is  only  for  the  sake 
of,  and  under  the  command  of  God  and  not  for  any  right  whatsoever  possessed  by  the  recipient  of  the  tax. 
Or,  if  one  wages  war  (jihad)  in  Islam,  it  is  neither  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  other  nor  in  order  to  im¬ 
pose  one's  superiority,  but  only  in  the  path  of  God,  "  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  "  that 
His  word  alone  should  prevail."  Moreover,  if  one  testifies  in  a  court  of  law,  he  has  to  take  oath  in  the 
name  of  God  if  one  is  prohibited  from  committing  suicide,  it  is  because  one  is  not  one's  own  property 
but  God's  and  even  the  whole  moral  code  of  Islam  has  no  other  sanction  but  the  religious.  In  short,  if 
religion  signifies  at  least  the  relation  between  God  and  Man,  religion  must  lie  at  the  root  and  basis  of 
all  culture  in  Islam — and  it  signifies  much  more  to  Muslims ! — Ed.,  J.C. 
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Culture  is  concerned  principally  with  the  intellect  of  man,  not  with 
his  soul.  Religion  may  therefore  colour  his  attitude  to  life,  but  it  cannot 
be  the  main  part  of  culture.  Culture  is  not  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  the  salvation  of  the  soul  of  man.  If  it  were,  there  could  be  no  true 
cultural  commerce  between  the  adherents  of  different  religions.  Culture 
is  concerned  with  the  life  of  the  spirit  only  in  so  far  as  the  mind  of  man* 
attains  the  prevailing  intellectual  norm. 

To  give  a  working  definition,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  culture  is  the 
general  intellectual  level  in  a  particular  age  or  country  ;  and  he  who 
attains  this  intellectual  level  is  a  cultured  man.  It  is  therefore  undeniable 
that  in  different  epochs  of  history  and  in  different  countries,  the  standards 
of  culture  have  varied  immensely. 

It  must  not  be  thought  however  that  these  observations  are  made  in  a 
dogmatic  spirit.  Upon  these  and  allied  questions  there  is  considerable 
room  for  difference  of  opinion  based  upon  the  different  aspects  of  culture, 
upon  different  shades  and  nuances  of  thought,  and  upon  different  angles 
and  biases  of  judgement.  But  as  the  prevalent  mood  in  our  country 
appears  emphatically  to  include  religion  as  an  essential  part  of  culture,  a 
note  of  warning  must  be  sounded  at  the  beginning  of  our  study. 

The  law"  may  be  considered  either  as  God-made  or  man-made  ;  this 
analysis  however  is  not  wholly  accepted  by  modern  jurists.  Law  and 
society  are  so  intimately  connected  together  that,  as  Allen  says,  “  Law 
will  never  again  be  looked  upon  solely  as  a  command,  but  as  a  function 
of  society,  which,  to  be  understood,  must  be  considered  in  alliance  with 
the  study  of  the  whole  structure  of  society.”1  The  same  author  describes 
the  growth  of  the  law  and  says,  “  Law  streams  from  the  soul  of  a  people 
like  national 'poetry,  it  is  as  holy  as  the  national  religion,  it  grows  and 
spreads  like  language  ;  religious,  ethical,  and  poetical  elements  all  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  vital  force.”2 

In  Islam  law  and  religion  are  inextricably  intermingled.  “  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  Law  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  religion  that  they  cannot  be  readily  dissevered  from  it.”3 
In  Islam  there  is  no  distinction  between  law  and  religion,  civil  and  criminal 
law,  judges  and  magistrates.  The  law  is  to  be  obeyed  not  for  temporal 
reasons,  but  to  achieve  a  spiritual  end,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  the  salvation 
of  man.  Shariat  (strictly,  Shari' a)  in  Islam  is  analagous  to  Dharma  in 
Hindu  law  ;  it  is  fundamentally  a  doctrine  of  duties,  a  code  of  obligations. 
The  sanctions  are  moral  rather  than  legal.  Legal  considerations  and 
individual  rights  are  secondary  ;  the  supreme  tendency  is  towards  a 
religious  and  ethical  evaluation  of  the  facts  of  life. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  origin  of  law  in  Islam  and  how  authority 

1.  C.  K.  Allen,  Law  in  the  Making,  1st  Edition,  23. 

2.  Ibid.,  54. 

3.  per  Mahmood  J.,  7  All.  775,  781- 
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was  vested  in  the  judges.  The  story  preserved  in  the  traditions  gives  us 
a  very  clear  insight  into  the  way  in  which  the  authority  of  the  qadls  arose 
and  the  principles  upon  which  they  were  to  act.  It  is  said  that  the  Prophet 
sent  Mu'adh,  one  of  his  Companions,  as  governor  of  a  province,  and  also 
appointed  him  to  be  the  distributor  of  justice.  No  trained  lawyers  existed 
•then,  and  the  Prophet  asked  : 

“  According  to  what  shalt  thou  judge  ?” 

He  replied  : 

“  According  to  the  scriptures  of  God.” 

“  And  if  thou  findest  nought  therein  ?” 

“  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Messenger  of  God.” 

“  And  if  thou  findest  nought  therein  ?” 

“  Then  I  shall  interpret  with  my  reason.” 

The  Prophet  thereupon  said  : 

“  Praise  be  to  God  who  has  favoured  the  messenger  of  His 
Messenger  with  what  His  Messenger  is  willing  to  approve.”1 

This  illuminating  story  gives  us  three  out  of  the  four  sources  of  the 
law.  Islamic  law  is  based  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  legislative  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  the  Qur’an.  When  the  Qur’an  is  silent  on  a  particular 
point,  then  we  have  to  consider  the  Traditions  of  the  Prophet,  the  words 
that  he  spoke,  his  actions  on  important  occasions,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  acted  throughout  his  life.  The  practice  of  the  Prophet  constitutes 
the  Sunna,  and  next  to  the  Qur’an,  the  Sunna  has  the  binding  force  of 
law.  These  two  sources  taken  together  are  considered  as  revelation  ; 
the  first  is  said  to  be  direct  revelation,  the  very  Word  of  God  ;  and  the 
second  is  considered  as  indirect  revelation,  because  according  to  the 
theory  of  the  law,  even  the  worldly  actions  of  the  Messenger  of  God 
were  inspired  by  divine  wisdom. 

In  the  last  answer,  Mu'adh  refers  to  his  power  of  reasoning.  It  is 
this  part  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  Muslim  system  of 
jurisprudence.  The  power  of  reasoning,  the  capacity  of  deduction,  the 
arriving  at  new  results  from  fundamental  postulates  is  one  of  the  basic 
elements  of  Islamic  jurisprudence.  Even  the  technical  name  of  the  law 
is  Fiqh,  which  means  “  intelligence,  insight.”2 

Apart  from  the  first  two  sources,  which  may  be  considered  as  primary, 
there  are  certain  rules  deduced  from  them  by  doctors  of  authority  upon 
which  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  ;  this  consensus  is  called  Ijma,  and 
it  is  the  third  source  of  law.  Or  else,  there  may  be  rules  upon  which  there 
is  no  consensus  of  opinion  to  guide  the  judge.  In  that  case  the  judge  is 

1.  TirmidhI,  Kitdb  13,  bab  3  (Mujtabai  Press,  Delhi,  1923,  Vol.  I,  p.  159)  ;  Abu-Da'ud,  23,  11  (Mujta- 
bai  Press,  Delhi  1927,  II,  149).  A.  A.  A.  Fyzee,  Introduction  to  Muhammadan  Law ,  21-22 ;  Tyabji,  Mu¬ 
hammadan  Law ,  3rd  ed.,  18  ;  Aghnides,  Introduction  to  Mohammedan  Law ,  76. 

2.  A.  J.  Wensinck,  Muslim  Creed,  no. 
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ordered  to  exercise  his  own  reasoning  faculty  and  to  follow  his  own 
individual  opinion.  While  exercising  his  own  judgement  he  must,  of 
course,  consider  carefully  all  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  first  three  sources. 
This  power  of  deduction  and  judgement  is  called  Qiyas,  analogical 
deduction,  and  it  is  the  fourth  source  of  law. 

These  are  all  well-known  concepts  in  Islam  and  the  reason  why  they 
are  discussed  here  is  to  compare  them  with  modern  notions  of  juris¬ 
prudence.  We  may  aptly  compare  the  four  sources  in  Islamic  law  with 
a  modern  statement  of  fundamental  principles  such  as  the  Swiss  Code, 
Art.  x.  “  The  Statute  ”  says  the  Swiss  Code,  “  governs  all  matters  within 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  any  of  its  mandates.  In  default  of  an  applicable 
statute,  the  judge  is  to  pronounce  judgement  according  to  the  customary 
law,  and  in  default  of  a  custom,  according  to  the  rules  which  he  would 
establish  if  he  were  to  assume  the  part  of  a  legislator.  He  is  to  draw  his 
inspiration,  however,  from  the  solutions  consecrated  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  learned  and  the  jurisprudence  of  the  courts — par  la  doctrine  et  la 
jurisprudence.”1 

Let  us  look  closely  into  Article  1.  The  Statute  may  be  compared 
with  the  Qur’an;  the  Qur'an  has  been  felicitously  likened  to  an  ‘‘amending 
act  ;  ”2  it  is  not  a  complete  and  self-contained  code.  The  text  of  the 
Qur'an  is  the  very  “  Word  of  God  it  is  as  binding — even  more  so — as 
the  plain  letter  of  the  statute,  for  it  has  both  a  legal  and  a  moral  sanction. 
Customary  law  in  Islam  is  not  considered  as  of  primary  importance, 
because  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Prophet  were  iconoclastic  rather  than 
traditional.  He  came  to  change  the  customs  of  Arabia,  not  so  much  to 
preserve  them.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  he  changed  everything 
for  the  sake  of  a  change.  Every  reformer  must  look  into  the  needs,  customs, 
and  manners  of  the  people.  The  greatest  reformers  always  follow  the 
sound  principle  of  not  changing  that  which  requires  no  change.  Thus  in 
all  Islamic  countries,  customary  law  has  been  preserved  by  the  sons  of 
the  soil,  even  after  conversion  to  Islam.  The  Berbers  of  the  Maghrib, 
the  Fellaheen  of  Egypt,  the  agriculturists  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  in  the  Punjab,  the  Dihqans  of  Persia,  the  Khojas,  Memons,  and  Ma- 
pillahs  of  India,  and  other  communities  in  Java  and  Sumatra  have  preserved 
some  of  their  customs,  despite  the  binding  word  of  the  Qur’an,  and  this 
is  valuable  evidence  of  the  strength  and  vital  force  of  custom.  Nevertheless, 
in  theory,  custom  is  not  justifiable  and  efforts  are  always  being  made  to 
do  away  with  it  ;  a  modern  instance  in  India  is  the  Shariat  Act,  1937. 
Custom  however  has  come  to  be  recognized  in  Islamic  jurisprudence 
and  is  known  by  the  technical  name  of  ‘Ada.3 


1.  B.  Cardozo,  Nature  of  the  Judicial  Process ,  1 40-1 41, 

2.  Tyabji,  Muhammadan  Law,  3rd  ed.,  4. 

3.  1  Vrf,  ta'dmul  and  taqrir  are  also  similar  concepts  in  Muhammadan  Law.  Dr.  Md.  Hamldullah 
kindly  sends  me  a  reference  to  Musnad ,  Ibn-tfanbal,  iii,  425,  where  it  is  laid  down  that  good  pre-Islamic 
practices  may  be  adopted  in  Islam. 
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We  have  dealt  with  the  first  two  elements  of  Article  x,  the  statute 
and  custom.  We  must  now  consider  the  last  part.  The  judge,  in  default 
of  the  statute  and  customary  law,  is  asked  to  assume  the  role  of  legislator. 
He  is  instructed  to  make  the  law  ;  but  in  making  the  law  he  must  go  back 
to  the  ancient  learning.  He  is  not  permitted  to  tear  himself  away  from  the 
shackles  of  the  past.  He  cannot  begin  with  a  clean  slate.  His  mind  must 
be  trained  and  disciplined  by  the  jurisprudence  of  the  elders  ;  he  must 
have  read  widely  in  the  law  ;  he  should  have  pondered  deeply  over  the 
problems  of  jurisprudence.  The  deductions  which  he  proposes  to  make 
must  be  based  upon  fundamental  principles  which  go  far  deeper  than 
the  mere  applications  of  the  law. 

This  is  almost  exactly  what  the  judge  is  asked  to  do  in  Islam  ;  the 
terminology  used  in  the  Swiss  Code  is  modern,  but  the  method  is  the 
same.  The  importance  of  the  opinion  of  the  qadl  was  due  to  his  influence 
in  society  and  on  the  culture  of  the  times.  The  qadl  w?as  a  definite  type 
in  learned  society  ;  his  training,  experience,  and  ability  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  study  life  from  a  particular  angle.  And  there  is  another 
parallelism  as  well.  Today  we  insist  that  a  judge  should  possess  “  char¬ 
acter.”  So  did  Islamic  civilization.  But  with  this  difference  that  ”  piety,” 
as  understood  in  the  Muslim  religion,  was  a  condition  precedent  to  an 
appointment. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  “  character  ”  of  the  qadl,  his  duties, 
his  behaviour  and  his  independence,  is  afforded  by  one  single  example 
of  the  ”  instructions  ”  given  to  him.  The  Great ‘Umar,  Second  Caliph  of 
Islam,  in  his  instructions  to  qadls,  laid  down  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  qadl  should  follow  the  principle  of  the  Qur’an  and  then  the  practice 
of  the  Prophet.  Every  person,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  is'to  be  treated 
with  equality.  The  forms  of  procedure  should  be  properly  followed  and 
proper  evidence  obtained  before  a  decision  is  given.  Lawful  compromises 
are  to  be  encouraged.  Even  after  judgement,  if  the  qadl  feels  that  an 
error  has  crept  in,  he  should  not  stand  on  his  dignity,  but  should  review 
his  judgement,  for  “  it  is  better  to  retract  than  to  persist  in  injustice.” 
“  Use  your  intelligence  about  matters  that  perplex  you,  to  which  neither 
law  nor  practice  seems  to  apply  ;  study  the  theory  of  analogy,  then  compare 
things,  and  adopt  that  judgement  which  is  most  pleasing  to  God  and  most 
in  conformity  with  justice,  so  far  as  you  can  see.” 

”  God  will  judge  you  in  accordance  with  your  secret  character  though 
he  leaves  you  to  follow  appearances.  In  the  courts  of  justice  avoid  fatigue 
and  the  display  of  weariness  or  annoyance  at  the  litigants  ;  therein  God 
enables  you  to  earn  reward  and  make  a  handsome  store.  For  when  a 
man’s  conscience  towards  God  is  clear,  God  makes  his  relations  with 
man  satisfactory,  whereas  if  a  man  simulate  before  the  world  what  God 
knows  that  he  has  not,  God  will  put  him  to  shame.”1 


i.  Tyabji,  Muhammadan  Law,  3rd  ed.,  83-84,  citing  D.  S.  Margoliouth  in  JRAS  for  1910,  311,  3*6 
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We  have  here  ability,  character,  and  independence  ;  patience,  courtesy 
and  consideration  ;  and  in  addition,  piety  or  fear  of  God,  as  understood  in 
Islam.  Thus  the  qadxs,  by  their  training,  ability,  and  character  constituted 
an  important  element  in  cultured  society  ;  by  their  work,  opinions,  and 
writings  they  moulded  the  thought  and  culture  of  the  times. 

We  have  seen  that  in  Islam  there  is  no  distinction  between  civil  and 
criminal  law,  between  judges  and  magistrates  ;  nor  indeed,  between  law 
and  religion.  The  qadi  performed  not  only  legal,  but  secular  and  semi¬ 
religious  duties.  He  sat  in  the  courts  and  decided  cases.  People  went  to 
him  for  advice  and  arbitration.  Often  he  was  a  preacher  and  interpreter 
of  religion.  Occasionally  he  was  a  confidant  and  adviser  of  the  king. 
Thus  he  was  both  a  cultural  and  moral  force  in  society.  His  existence 
was  due  to  “  the  primordial  necessity  of  order  in  the  social  life.  ”1 
The  state  was  theocratical,  hence  it  was  only  natural  that  religion  should  be 
intermixed  with  law. 

The  authority  of  the  judge  was  derived  from  the  secular  power. 
Judges  were  appointed  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
king,  by  the  governor  of  the  different  provinces.  There  is,  curiously 
enough,  in  this  respect  a  close  similarity  to  the  judge  in  England.  The 
real  source  of  power,  the  fountain-head  of  the  law,  wTas  the  sovereign. 
And  the  power  and  authority  of  the  judges  arose  by  delegation,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Chancery  judges.  In  England  the  king  delegated  certain 
powers  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  turn  delegat¬ 
ed  certain  of  his  powers  to  the  Chancery  judges.  The  powers  and  method 
of  appointment  of  the  qadis  in  the  early  days  of  the  caliphate  remind  one 
forcibly  of  those  of  the  Chancery  judges.  This  curious  similarity  can  be 
readily  perceived  from  a  perusal  of  a  recent  work  by  a  French  jurist, 
Emile  Tyan  in  his  Histoire  de  V  Organisation  Judiciareen  pays  d’ Islam.2 

The  prestige  of  the  judges  depended  upon  the  independence  they 
enjoyed.  Although  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  they  were  servants  of 
the  law  only.  They  owed  their  allegiance  solely  to  the  Shan  a.3  Many 
instances  are  recorded  of  kings  and  nobles  and  high  personages  being 
brought  before  the  qadi  and  treated  like  ordinary  citizens.  Before  the 


1 .  B.  Cardozo,  Nature  of  the  Judicial  Process,  141. 

2.  Paris,  1938,  Vol.  I,  140.  This  is  a  work  of  great  importance  for  the  study  of  the  early  history  of 
Islamic  Jurisprudence.  It  is  written  by  a  Lebanese  Christian  whose  mother-tongue  is  Arabic  and  who  is  a 
teacher  of  law  by  profession.  He  deals  in  his  book  with  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  qadi  ;  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  in  the  early  days  of  Islam ;  the  composition  of  the  tribunal,  and  the  ideals  of  justice. 
Thus  the  book,  despite  some  shortcomings,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  judicial  administration  in  the  Islamic  state.  Only  the  first  volume  has  so  far  appeared, 
the  publication  of  the  second  volume  is  apparently  delayed  by  the  war.  The  promise  of  the  volume  before 
us  makes  all  students  of  Islamic  law  await  with  impatience  the  appearance  of  the  second.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  although  it  is  written  in  French,  the  work  will  become  better  known  in  India. 

3.  M.  B.  Ahmad,  Administratrix  of  Justice  in  Medieval  India ,  274-275.  King  punished  by  qadi, 
ibid.,  254-256. 
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law  of  God  every  man  was  equal.1  As  Tyan  observes  “  Lememe  principe 
d’egalite  doit  etre  observe  lorsque  les  parties  engagent  le  debat  devant 
le  kadi.  Aucune  distinction  ne  doit  etre  faite  entre  le  riche  et  le  pauvre, 
le  puissant  et  le  faible,  l’esclave  et  l’homme  libre,  le  musulman  et  le  non- 
musulman.  La  doctrine  insiste  sur  ce  principe  d’egalite.”2  It  must  not 
however  be  supposed  that  this  principle  was  always  followed ;  there  were 
many  instances  of  the  judges  being  corrupt.  The  ideal  was  not  always 
acted  upon.  And  it  was  clear  that,  as  in  other  countries,  the  level  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  civilization  rose  in  proportion  to  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the 
judges. 

The  functions  and  powers  of  the  qadis  being  high,  they  constituted  a 
learned  and  respected  class  reflecting  a  special  type  of  culture  and  in¬ 
fluencing  society  by  their  example.  It  is  therefore  practically  correct 
to  say  that  the  better  the  judges,  the  higher  the  level  of  civilization  ; 
a  corrupt  judiciary  clearly  indicated  the  general  decline  of  culture  and 
civilization. 

In  addition  to  the  qadis,  there  was  another  class  of  lawyers  called 
muftis.  A  fatwd  is  a  formal  legal  opinion  given  by  a  mufti  or  canon  lawyer 
of  standing  in  answer  to  a  question  submitted  to  him  either  by  a  judge 
or  by  a  private  individual.  The  person  who  asks  the  question  is  called 
mustaftl ;  the  person  who  is  authorized  to  give  the  answer  is  the  mufti ; 
the  opinion  given  is  the  fatwd.  The  office  of  the  mufti  was  very  high 
and  was  closely  associated  with  that  of  the  qadl.  On  a  fatwd  being  given, 
the  qadl  had  to  decide  accordingly  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  private  person, 
the  opinion  guided  his  conduct,  both  ethically  as  well  as  legally. 

The  conditions  for  office  as  mufti  were  not  less  exacting  than  those 
necessary  for  the  office  of  the  qadl.  He  must  be  a  Muslim,  'of  the  age  of 
majority,  and  must  possess  a  sound  mind  ;  he  must  also  possess  the 
qualifications  of  truthfulness  and  justice,  and  must  be  an  expert  in  law. 
He  must  know  jurisprudence  in  its  entirety  and  must  possess  the  ability 
to  decide  difficult  questions  for  himself.3 

The  whole  institution  of  muftis  shows  its  dual  character  of  guiding 
righteously  the  conduct  of  men  and  of  giving  expert  aid  to  the  judges  of 
the  realm.  It  is  clear  that  the  office,  at  the  beginning  merely  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  excellence  of  a  man  in  the  knowledge  of  law,  became  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  the  administration  of  justice.  The  hard-worked 
qadl  could  always  refer  a  difficult  question  to  a  mufti,  whose  decision 
would  then  be  a  persuasive  guide.  In  India,  where  there  was  not  merely 
the  Muslim  community  to  deal  with,  there  were  expert  pandits  appointed 

1 .  Dr.  M.  Hamldullah  has  kindly  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Islam  there  is  no  such  maxim  as 
“The  king  can  do  no  wrong."  The  king  is  subject  to  the  SharVa  ;  even  the  caliph  could  be  deposed  by 
the  fatwd  of  the  Chief  Mufti  of  Islam,  like  the  Shaykhu’l- Islam  of  Ottoman  Turkey.  See  M.  IJamld- 
ullah,  Muslim  Conduct  of  State,  80  sqq. 

2.  E.  Tyan,  Histoire  de  VOrganisation  Judiciare  en  Pays  d*  Islam,  I.  416. 

3.  Ibid.,  i.  323  sqq . 
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to  help  the  court  in  arriving  at  a  decision  involving  a  point  of  Hindu  law. 
Thus  the  qadls  of  the  Mughal  empire,  according  to  their  own  principles, 
were  guided  both  by  Hindu  and  Muslim  expert  jurisconsults. 

Qadls  and  muftis  formed  together  an  important  link  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  and  there  are  many  biographical  works  devoted  solely 
to  their  lives  and  works.  The  decisions  of  famous  muftis  were  collected 
and  published  for  the  guidance  of  lawyers  and  courts.  There  are  numer¬ 
ous  collections  of  fatwas,  and  wc  have  in  the  Fatdwd  ‘Alamgiri,  Fatdwd 
Qadi  Khan,  and  the  Jami  ash-Shittat  three  of  the  commonest  examples 
so  far  as  India  goes.  The  first  two  are  Hanafi  ;  the  last  is  according  to  the 
Ithna  ‘Asharl  Shi'a  school. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  India  during  the  Muslim  period  is  an 
important  subject  for  our  study,  and  it  was  unfortunate  that  until  lately 
there  was  no  work  devoted  to  it.  This  lacuna  has  now  been  adequately 
filled  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Ahmad,  I.C.S.  His  work,  The  Administration  of 
Justice  in  Medieval  India,  published  by  the  Aligarh  Historical  Research 
Institute  in  1941  (Sulaiman  Research  Series,  No.  1),  is  a  serious  and 
welcome  contribution  to  a  little  known  subject.  The  material  for  such  a 
study  is  so  scattered  and  its  systematic  presentation  so  difficult  for  a 
historian  unequipped  with  legal  training,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
we  had  to  wait  so  long  for  it .  Mr.  Ahmad  deals  with  the  judicial  system 
in  all  its  aspects  and  his  summary  and  conclusions  are  extremely  sug¬ 
gestive. 

Whether  we  consider  the  general  history  of  Islam  or  the  history  of 
Islamic  domination  in  India,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  office  of  qadi 
at  its  inception  was  high  and  noble.  It  is  therefore  sad  to  observe  how 
debased,  mechanical,  and  mercenary  it  has  now  become  in  India.  The 
“kazi”  is  now  often  quite  innocent  of  any  learning,  much  less  is  he  an 
expert  in  the  Fiqh.  His  only  function  is  to  celebrate  marriages,  reciting 
formulas  which,  more  often  than  not,  he  does  not  understand.  He  maintains 
a  register,  which,  often  enough,  he  is  unable  to  write  up  himself,  and 
employs  a  ‘  na’ib  ’  (assistant,  deputy)  to  help  him.  Occasionally  a  “  Kazi  ” 
realizing  his  own  limitations  and  being  conscious  of  his  responsibility, 
employs  a  ‘  na’ib  ’  who  is  far  more  learned  than  himself.  But  probably 
the  most  extraordinary  development  in  India  has  been  that  “kazi  ”  has 
become  a  surname  and  the  fact  that  a  man  has  this  august  title  does  not 
in  the  least  mean  that  he  possesses  any  of  the  qualifications  of  his  high 
office,  except  the  very  doubtful  one  of  extraction  from  a  cultured  stock. 

In  discussing  the  influence  of  law  on  culture,  a  few  examples  may  be 
taken  to  illustrate  the  changes  that  law  brought  about  in  social  conditions. 
The  altered  social  conditions  in  turn  produced  a  different  type  of  society 
with  a  different  code  of  behaviour  and  general  outlook. 

We  may  consider  in  the  first  instance  women  and  marriage,  and 
problems  relating  to  inheritance.  The  reforms  brought  about  by  Islam 
while  not  producing  a  monogamous  society,  ameliorated  to  a  large  extent 
10 
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the  condition  of  women  by  limiting  polygamy,  and  by  giving  to  them 
definite  rights  upon  marriage  and  upon  divorce.  These  rights  not  only 
gave  them  an  independent  economic  status,  but  brought  about  their 
recognition  as  independent  units  of  society.  For  instance,  in  spite  of  the 
general  guardianship  of  the  father,  mothers  were  given  the  right  of  the 
custody  of  infant  children  for  certain  definite  periods.  On  marriage  the 
woman  had  the  right  to  dower.  In  pre-Islamic  Arabia  dower  ( sadaq ) 
was  paid  to  the  father,  and  may  therefore  be  likened  to  a  sale.  But  in 
Islamic  law,  dower  ( mahr )  was  paid  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  wife,  and 
the  idea  of  sale  was  gradually  eliminated.  If  the  dower  remained  unpaid 
at  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  law  gave  to  the  woman  a  new  protection. 
It  laid  down  that  she  could  retain  possession  of  her  husband’s  property 
until  her  claim  for  dower  was  satisfied  by  the  husband’s  heirs. 

In  regard  to  marriage,  two  important  reforms,  which  entirely  changed 
the  outlook  of  women  on  society,  were,  first  of  all,  the  option  of  puberty, 
and  secondly,  rights  upon  dissolution  of  marriage.  In  pre-Islamic  Arabia, 
marriage  arranged  by  parents  were  indissoluble  at  the  suit  of  the  wife  ; 
whereas  the  husband  could  discard  her  at  any  time  and  without  assigning 
any  reason.  In  Islamic  law  the  woman,  when  married  as  a  minor,  has  the 
absolute  option,  on  coming  of  age,  either  to  agree  to  the  marital  status  or 
to  sever  the  connection. 

As  regards  dissolution  of  marriage,  she  had  the  right  not  only  to 
obtain  her  freedom,  but  also  to  ask  for  the  payment  of  her  dower. 
Even  apart  from  the  question  of  dower  she  had  the  right  at  the  time  of 
marriage  to  make  a  contract  with  the  husband.  The  performance  of  the 
contract  became  binding  on  him  on  account  of  the  right  to  dissolve  the 
marital  tie  which  was  coupled  with  it.  The  wife  could  say  in  certain 
circumstances,  “  You  have  not  kept  the  agreement  entered  into  at  the  time 
of  marriage  ;  I  therefore  divorce  you  and  claim  my  dower.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  these  two  re¬ 
forms  ;  the  result  of  the  first  reform  was  that  no  adult  woman  was 
compelled  to  remain  the  wife  of  a  husband  she  abhorred,  and  the  result  of 
the  second  was  that  among  educated  classes  the  stipulations  concerning 
marriage  were  clearly  visualized  and  the  agreement  between  the  parties  in 
regard  to  residence,  pin-money,  etc.,  could  be  enforced  by  the  wife  by  a 
stipulation  which  gave  her  the  power  to  release  herself  from  the  bond  of 
marriage,  when  it  became  irksome  to  her. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  way  in 
which  Muslim  society  as  a  whole  reacted  to  these  changes,  but  it  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  point  out  that  these  were  the  most  important  of  the  rules  which 
gave  to  women  a  new  status  and  a  new  outlook. 

In  regard  to  inheritance,  perhaps  the  most  important  rules  which 
may  here  be  mentioned  are  that  women  were  given  the  right  to  inherit 
and  that  the  nearest  relations,  regardless  of  sex,  got  portions  of  the  in- 
10* 
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heritance.  The  old  rule  that  sex  was  an  absolute  bar  was  completely 
abrogated.  Thus  the  mother,  the  daughter,  and  the  sister  could  take 
shares  in  their  own  right,  and  secondly,  the  whole  line  of  cognates  became 
entitled  to  inheritance.  If  the  woman  was  not  debarred,  there  was  no  reason 
why  her  descendants  should  be  entirely  excluded.  Here  again  women 
became  entitled  to  property  ;  with  the  acquisition  of  property  they 
acquired  a  sense  of  responsibility ;  property  and  a  sense  of  responsibility 
together  gave  them  a  new  status,  legal  as  well  as  social.  It  was  this 
sense  of  security  and  independence  which  produced,  in  the  Middle  Ages 
at  least,  social  conditions  whereby  women  became  very  powerful 
elements  in  society. 

It  is  well-known,  for  instance,  rhat  the  mother  has  always  been  a  very 
powerful  force  in  Muslim  society.  Among  Mughal  emperors,  the  queen- 
mother  was  often  a  force  operating  independently  of  the  emperor.  During 
the  whole  span  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  Va lide  Sultan  (the  king’s 
mother)  was  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  ;  for  she  was  regent  when  the 
king  was  a  minor ;  she  was  the  first  lady  in  the  land  ;  she  was  the  absolute 
sovereign  of  the  harem  ;  she  had  a  title  of  her  own,  a  large  monetary  allow¬ 
ance  from  the  state,  and  a  position  of  great  influence  and  power. 

The  importance  given  to  woman  by  the  Islamic  reform  has  led  directly 
to  her  acquiring  a  position  of  absolute  equality  in  modern  life.  The 
trend  of  modern  law  is  to  place  woman  on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality 
with  man.  While  it  is  recognized  that  physical,  emotional,  and 
economic  causes  may  in  certain  circumstances  make  her  dependent 
upon  man,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  many  spheres  of  life, 
man  is  just  as  dependent  upon  woman  for  his  physical  and  spiritual  needs. 
It  is  therefore  to  the  credit  of  Islam  that  it  constituted  a  half-way  house 
towards  the  complete  habilitation  of  the  status  of  woman. 

Apart  from  the  purely  legal  aspect,  we  may  also  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  idea  of  chivalry  was  brought  to  Europe  through  contact 
with  the  Saracens.  Chivalry  involved  not  merely  certain  manly  qualities, 
but  an  especial  regard  and  respect  for  woman.  The  idea  of  chivalry  is 
therefore  a  heritage  of  Islam  ;  and  chivalry  itself  was  the  precursor  of  the 
modern  doctrine  of  the  absolute  legal  and  social  equality  of  woman  in  all 
spheres  of  life. 

Proceeding  from  personal  and  social  questions  to  an  altogether  public 
one,  there  are  two  points  to  which  attention,  must  be  drawn  as  being  of 
peculiar  importance  in  modern  times.  Dr.  M.  Hamidullah  has,  in  a  seriesof 
learned  articles  entitled  Muslim  Conduct  of  State,1  in  the  Islamic  Culture, 
Hyderabad,  shown  that  Islamic  books  of  tradition  and  histori¬ 
cal  works  are  replete  with  rules  giving  a  clear  conception  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  international  law,  both  public  and  private.  Public  international 


1.  Dr.  M.  Ilamidullah,  Muslim  Conduct  of  State,  Islamic  Culture,  1941  and  1942.  Reprinted,  Hyder¬ 
abad,  1942. 
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law  is  generally  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the  work  of  the  17th 
century  Dutch  Jurist,  Grotius  ;  and  the  work  of  Dr.  Hamldullah  is 
valuable  as  it  demonstrates  reliably  that  rules  analogous  to  international 
law  were  developed  several  centuries  earlier  in  Islamic  civilization. 

Another  recent  work,  entitled  the  Law  of  War  and  Peace  in  Islam, 
by  Dr.  M.  Khadduri,1  discusses  with  reference  to  original  authorities 
some  of  the  important  rules  concerning  the  waging  of  war  and  the  making 
of  peace.  In  the  law  of  war,  the  most  important  topic  is  the  law  of  jihad 
(Holy  War),  and  in  the  law  of  peace,  the  most  important  subject  is  the 
treatment  meted  out  to  non-Muslims  called  dhimmis.  It  is  thus  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  that  the  beginnings  of  both  private2  and  public  international 
law  are  to  be  sought  much  earlier  than  the  17th  century  A.D. 

The  relationship  between  law  and  culture  being  close,  it  is  now 
necessary,  by  way  of  conclusion  to  consider  the  chief  results  of  their  inter¬ 
play  and  to  see  how  far  culture  was  affected  by  law.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  law  emphasized  the  capacity  of  man  to  reason  out  things  for 
himself.  The  law  consisted  not  merely  of  what  was  laid  down  by  God  or 
the  Prophet  ;  it  also  consisted,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  doctrines  deduced 
by  the  learned  from  the  inspired  words  and  writings.  This  part  kept  on 
increasing  in  each  succeeding  century,  and  it  was  this  part  which  in 
different  countries  evolved  in  different  directions.  The  respect  due  to 
religion  was  fully  shared  by  the  law  ;  thus  rose  the  dignity  of  the  law  and 
the  regard  for  the  work  of  the  great  jurists. 

If  the  law  gave  new  dignity  to  the  fruits  of  the  human  mind,  it  also 
produced  a  great  respect  for  learning  and  learned  men.  The  study  of  law 
was  recommended  by  religious  and  secular  authorities.  There  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Prophet  that  the  quest  for  knowledge  is  obligatory  on  every 
Muslim,  male  or  female.  This  was  often  chosen  as  an  inscription  on 
famous  houses  of  learning.  The  Madrasa  of  Bukhara,  built  by  Ulughbeg 
(d.  1449),  bore  this  remarkable  inscription,3  Another  saying,  which  is 
also  a  commonplace  in  Islamic  literature,  is  that  the  ink  of  the  scholar  is 
holier  than  the  blood  of  the  martyr.  The  Shafi'ite  doctor  Nawawl  in  the 
commencement  of  his  classical  work  on  the  Fiqh,  Minhaju’t-T alibin, 
reminds  us  that  “  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  among  the  best  ways  of 
obedience  to  God.”  Such  are  the  traditions  and  sayings  which  give  us 
an  insight  into  the  feelings  of  respect  felt  for  learning  and  the  learned  during 
the  palmy  days  of  Islamic  civilization. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  agreement  that  one  of  the  unmistakable  fea¬ 
tures  of  Islamic  civilization,  throughout  its  long  history,  is  its  quenchless 

1.  Dr.  M.  Khadduri,  Law  of  War  and  Peace  in  Islam,  Luzac,  London,  1941. 

2.  The  reader  may  profitably  be  referred  to  the  following  monograph,  viz..  La  Conception  et  la  pratique 
du  droit  international  privg  dans  l  'Islam,  (6tude  juridique  et  historique),  par  Choucri  Cardahi,  The 
Hague,  1937,  (publication  of  the  Academic  du  droit  international).  The  subject  as  well  as  this  work  have 
been  prescribed  in  the  LL.  M.  course  of  the  Osmania  University.  (Ed. — 7.C.) 

3.  V.  V.  Barthold,  Musulman  Culture  (trans.  Suhrawardy),  127. 
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thirst  for  knowledge.  The  promotion  of  learning  and  respect  for  the 
learned  was  to  be  found  in  each  period  and  in  each  country.  It  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  there  were  times  of  struggle  and  tyranny  when  the  torch 
of  learning  was  not  uplifted,  but  it  never  ceased  to  burn.  At  the  first 
opportunity  the  torch  was  held  aloft  and  passed  on  to  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions.  Besides  it  was  not  merely  the  torch  as  it  came  to  them,  it  was  a  torch 
enriched  by  the  investigations  of  previous  generations.  Thus  Islam  brought 
Greek  learning  to  Europe  ;  but  it  was  a  learning  greatly  developed  by 
remarkable  advances  in  all  directions. 

The  study  of  the  law  and  its  applications  advanced  rapidly  during  the 
centuries  and  its  ultimate  development  produced  a  great  system  of  juris¬ 
prudence.  This  jurisprudence  consists  of  two  parts  :  Principles 
(usul)  and  Applications  ( furu‘ ).  Beginning  with  the  study  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  few  principles  from  the  Qur’an  and  Traditions  it  developed  into 
a  vast  and  intricate  science,  the  full  extent  of  which  can  only  be  realized 
if  one  looks  at  bibliographies  and  manuscript  catalogues.  The  logical 
perfection  of  Islamic  jurisprudence,  its  breadth  of  vision,  its  high  idealism, 
its  ethical  and  moral  value,  its  great  value  as  a  civilizing  force,  its  formal 
completeness  as  to  matters  of  detail  and  the  vastness  of  its  literature  have 
been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  students,  both  oriental  as  well  as  occidental. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  repeat  the  eloquent  tribute  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  student  of  Turkish  law  :  “  Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
logical  structure,  the  system  is  one  of  rare  perfection,  and  to  this  day  it 
commands  the  admiration  of  the  student.  Once  the  dogma  of  the  revela¬ 
tion  to  the  Prophet  is  admitted  as  a  postulate,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  flaw 
in  the  long  series  of  deductions,  so  unimpeachable  do  they  appear  from 
the  point  of  view  of  formal  logic  and  of  the  rules  of  Arabic  grammar. 
If  the  contents  of  that  logical  fabric  are  examined,  some  theories  com¬ 
mand  not  only  admiration  but  surprise.  Those  Eastern  thinkers  of  the 
9th  century  laid  down,  on  the  basis  of  their  theology,  the  principles  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  in  those  very  terms,  comprehending  the  rights  of 
individual  liberty,  and  of  inviolability  of  person  and  property  ;  described 
the  supreme  power  in  Islam,  or  the  caliphate,  as  based  on  a  contract,  im¬ 
plying  conditions  of  capacity  and  performance,  and  subject  to  cancella¬ 
tion  if  the  conditions  under  the  contract  were  not  fulfilled  ;  elaborated 
a  law  of  war  of  which  the  humane,  chivalrous  prescriptions  would  have 
put  to  the  blush  certain  belligerents  in  the  Great  War  ;  expounded  a 
doctrine  of  toleration  of  non- Muslim  creeds  so  liberal  that  our  West 
had  to  wait  a  thousand  years  before  seeing  equivalent  principles  adopted.”1 

Islam,  as  is  well-known,  spread  with  great  rapidity  after  its  promulga¬ 
tion  ;  the  Islamic  state  increased  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  the  law  developed  on  different  lines  in 
different  countries.  In  North  Africa,  the  Malik!  system  took  strong  root 
and  developed  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  systems  ;  in  Egypt,  Turkey, 


i.  Count  L£on  Ostrorog,  The  Angora  Reform  (London,  1927),  3°* 
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and  India  the  HanafI  system  flourished ;  in  Persia  the  Shl'ite  jurisprudence 
found  a  fertile  soil ;  the  Shaft' ite  system  is  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of 
Arabia,  India,  Ceylon,  and  Java  ;  the  heart  of  Arabia  retained  and  nourish¬ 
ed  the  Hanbalite  school.  Beginning  with  a  few  simple  principles  the 
law  developed  differently  in  different  countries,  and  while  we  see  the 
divergent  forms  in  which  it  has  developed,  the  central  core  remains  the 
same.  The  careful  study  of  these  different  systems  also  indicates  clearly 
the  diverse  customs  and  rules  of  social  behaviour  which  have  become 
embedded  in  the  general  pattern  of  legal  rules  and  procedure. 

Another  point  which  must  be  emphasized  is  the  effect  on  interna¬ 
tional  law.  International  law  proper  dates  from  the  17th  century ; 
but  its  roots  are  to  be  found  in  the  customs  and  usages  followed  by  many 
races  of  antiquity.  It  is  therefore  of  great  interest  to  have  a  coherent 
and  logical  view  of  those  rules  of  behaviour  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
precursors  of  the  more  strictly  formulated  rules  of  international  law. 
In  Islamic  literature  a  wealth  of  material  can  be  found  for  the  study  of 
these  and  allied  questions. 

In  social  life,  the  law,  as  we  have  seen,  produced  many  changes 
both  direct  as  well  as  indirect,  and  often  quite  unforeseen.  A  direct  result 
of  legal  reform  was  the  change  in  the  status  of  woman  in  general  ;  an 
indirect  result  was  the  peculiar  rule  of  purda  or  gosha  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Northern  India.  In  the  latter  instance  a  text  of  the  Qur’an  was  applied, 
both  by  custom  and  under  religious  influence,  during  times  of  great 
political  stress,  in  a  manner  quite  at  variance  with  the  original  ideas  of 
Islam.  It  is  absolutely  beyond  question  that  a  similar  custom  of  seclusion 
does  not  prevail  in  any  other  Islamic  country. 

Proceeding  from  particular  instances  to  a  general  concept,  Islamic 
law  was  responsible  to  a  large  extent  in  helping  us  to  arrive  at  the  modern 
juristic  notion  of  equality  before  the  law.  It  is  nowadays  a  fundamental 
principle  of  civil  law  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the  law  ;  that  all  religions 
are  of  equal  importance  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  that  the  truth  or  otherwise 
of  a  particular  religion  is  irrelevant  before  a  court  of  law.  Freedom  of 
worship  and  freedom  from  persecution,  as  the  result  of  apostasy  or  excom¬ 
munication,  are  firmly  rooted  in  our  law. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  the  equality  of  all  religions  and  tolerance  in  the 
matter  of  belief,  it  appears  that  our  civilization  has  passed  through  at 
least  two  distinct  stages,  before  arriving  at  the  third  and  last  stage.  Before 
Islam,  there  was  no  equality  and  hardly  any  tolerance,  whether  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  England  or  in  ancient  India.1  In  Islam,  there  was  equality  bet¬ 
ween  the  adherents  of  Islam,  but  only  tolerance  for  others.  After  Islam, 
there  is,  under  the  law,  perfect  equality  between  the  adherents  of  all 
religions.  The  law  has  become  entirely  secular  ;  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  ‘  state  religion  ’  in  a  theocratic  sense  ;  religion  has  become  a 
purely  personal  matter  ;  each  individual  is  at  liberty  to  believe  what  he 

i.  G.  Biihler,  Laws  of  Manu,  Chap.  XI,  127.  regarding  murder,  may  be  cited  as  one  typical  example. 
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likes,  provided  his  actions  do  not  interfere  with  the  similar  right  of  every 
other  individual  in  the  state. 

In  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  undoubted  defects  of 
Islamic  law  and  its  influence  on  Islamic  society.  The  two  greatest  defects 
are  its  formalism  and  its  static  character. 

Throughout  the  centuries  the  law  has  tended  to  become  formal. 
Eternally  there  is  the  discussion  whether  the  forms  and  ceremonies  have 
been  complied  with,  whether  the  minutiae  of  the  Sharia  have  been  satisfi¬ 
ed  ;  whether  minor  details,  no  longer  of  any  material  consequence,  have 
been  followed  or  not.  In  Egypt  the  question  was  raised  whether  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  government  loans  is  lawful  ;  in  India  it  has  been  debated  whether 
a  person  who  does  not  wear  a  beard  should  be  given  the  permission  to 
marry.  Lawyers  are  always  fond  of  forms  and  subtleties  ;  their  minds  are 
full  of  nice  distinctions  and  specious  precedents.  But  when  formalism 
exceeds  certain  limits,  it  becomes  a  definite  bane. 

A  second  objection  to  Islamic  law  is  its  static  character.  The  law, 
it  is  said,  should  be  dynamic,  not  static.  If  the  system  is  God-made  to 
begin  with,  and  after  6  or  7  centuries  it  is  laid  down  that  the  “  Gates  of 
Interpretation  ”  are  closed  ;  that  no  new  interpreter  has  authority  to 
change  the  interpretation  of  law  ;  that  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  follow 
without  question  ( hiia  kayfa )  the  ancient  principles,  then  matters  are 
bound  to  come  to  a  standstill.1 

To  both  of  these  objections  the  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is 
that  given  by  Turkey  and  Egypt.  We  have  to  study  carefully  the  ancient 
rules  ;  we  have  to  see  how  far  they  were  suited  to  the  social  conditions  of 
those  times  ;  we  have  next  to  see  whether  they  will  be  useful  to  us  now 
and  if  any  change  is  needed  ;  and  if  a  wise  change  is  needed,  we  cannot 
allow  the  community  to  suffer  merely  through  blind  respect  for  the  past 
and  a  hatred  for  innovation. 

One  of  the  greatest  Turks  that  ever  lived,  the  emperor  Babur,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  If  the  father  has  promulgated  good  laws,  they 
should  be  preserved  ;  if  they  are  bad,  they  should  be  replaced  by  good 
ones.”  2  It  was  the  Ottoman  Turks  who,  of  all  the  Muslim  peoples, 
hearkened  to  this  advice.  Four  centuries  later  came  the  Turkish  Re¬ 
volution,  and  the  Sick  Man  of  Europe  emerged  as  the  Strong  Man  of 
Asia. 

A.  A.  A.  Fyzee. 

1.  Islamic  law  undoubtedly  arrived  at  the  doctrine  of  “Closing  the  Gate  of  Interpretation"  and  not 
allowing  individuals  to  exercise  their  own  independent  judgement.  This  is  discussed  by  many  authors  ,* 
one  simple  discussion  is  by  Ostrorog,  Angora  Reform ,  26-30.  Iqbal,  in  his  Reconstruction  of  Thought  in 
Islam  (1st  cd.,  Lahore,  1930),  pp.  242-244,  has  shown  however  that  such  a  doctrine  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  original  principles  of  religion,  and  he  also  indicates  a  method  of  repealing  certain  rules  and  saving  the 
community  from  the  dead  hand  of  the  past.  This  has  been  done  in  our  own  times  by  Turkey,  and  the 
process  of  secularization  and  reform  continues  at  a  rapid  rate  also  in  Egypt  and  Persia. 

2.  V.  V.  Barthold,  op.  cit.t  133. 


THE  IMPRISONMENT  OF  A‘ZAM-UL-UMARA’ 


IN  this  paper,  I  propose  to  narrate  the  part  played  by  A‘zam-ul- 
Umara  ,  the  premier  of  the  State  of  Hyderabad,  as  a  hostage  at  the 
court  of  the  Peshwa  (from  27th  March  1795  to  13th  July  1797) 
during  the  period  of  chaos  that  followed  the  death  of  Madhav  Rao  Nara- 
yan. 

When  the  history  of  these  tempestuous  days  comes  to  be  written,  his 
figure  will  emerge  with  dominating  force  and  power.  Judged  by  his 
achievements  up  to  the  year  1795,  he  was  not  a  success.  No  great  legis¬ 
lative  triumph  is  associated  with  his  name  :  no  great  constructive  work 
comes  from  his  hands.  Somehow  or  other,  his  ambition  for  power  was 
rewarded  by  the  supreme  office  of  the  State.  He  declared  war,  or  rather 
he  made  war,  upon  the  Marathas,  a  war  which  he  could  not  consider  as 
a  feather  in  his  cap,  but  he  left  for  Poona  as  a  hostage.  It  was  here  that 
he  showed  his  mettle.  Here  he  proved  to  be  the  captain  who  weathered 
the  storm  so  successfully  that  he  came  out  without  a  scratch,  having 
turned  the  full  blast  and  fury  of  the  storm  against  his  enemy. 

When,  at  the  instigation  of  Nana  Fur  navis,  the  Peshwa  Madhav 
Rao  Narayan  insisted  upon  the  delivery  of  his  person  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  signing  of  the  Convention  of  Kharda,  15th  March  1795, 1 
A‘zam-ul-Umara  Bore  the  outrage  with  a  certain  noble  detachment  of 
bearing,  struggled  with  patient  endeavour  to  gain  a  hearing,  and  when 
Nana  Furnavis  triumphed,  he  pocketed  his  pride,  and  walked  quietly 
into  the  camp  of  his  enemy  (27th  March  1795). 2  It  is  this  characteristic 
of  the  man  that  evokes  one’s  praise.  He  was  never  afraid  to  risk  his  life 
when  the  situation  demanded  it  of  him. 

In  his  work  at  Poona,  he  showed  the  energy  of  a  steam  engine,  the 
pertinacity  of  a  debt-collector,  and  no  reverence  for  the  past,  or  for  any¬ 
thing  but  facts.3  About  him  we  can  say  that  he  proved  a  good  politician 
because  he  was  the  best  exploiter  of  the  situation.  There  he  talked  much 


1.  Sajun  Lai,  the  Battle  of  Kharda ,  Ind.  Hist.  Cong.  Trans.,  3rd  Session,  pp.  1340-1359. 

2.  Public  Dept .  Diary,  Vol.  112,  pp.  321-327. 

3.  Sane  in  his  Kavytihasik  Sangrah  gives  a  detail  description  of  the  arrival  of  tl>e  Peshwa  and  A'?am-ul- 
Umara',  the  former  by  the  Delhi  Gate  and  the  latter  by  the  Ganesh  Gate  at  Poona,  (pp.  156-157). 
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of  a  square  deal  without  dealing  squarely.  In  politics,  as  in  other  activities, 
character  is  of  more  consequence  than  intellect.  His  intellect  slumbered 
till  it  was  roused  by  the  lash  of  Nana  at  Kharda.  We  cannot  blame 
him  because  he  was  not  more  enlightened  than  the  system  that  produced 
him. 

The  premature  death  of  the  young  Peshwa  Madhav  Rao  on  the  27th 
October  1795  was  an  event  of  great  political  importance  to  the  existence 
of  Nana.  Before  his  death,  the  Peshwa  desired  that  Baji  Rao  II  should 
be  placed  on  the  masnad.1  Nana  and  Baji  Rao  buried  all  the  traces  of 
their  old  enmity  and  exchanged  a  formal  declaration  of  friendship  in 
writing.  The  result  of  this  was  that  there  sprang  up  another  party  under 
Ballo  Tatya,  incited  by  Daulat  Rao  Sindia,  which  marched  against  Baji 
Rao  and  Nana.  Baji  Rao  retired  to  Satara.  Ballo  Tatya  wanted  to  place 
Chiminaji  Appa  on  the  masnad  and  to  imprison  Baji  Rao.  Even  Nana 
sided  with  his  views,  although  Baji  Rao  was  ignorant  of  this  plot.  Pars¬ 
haram  Bhau  and  Baba  Phadkay,  who  sided  with  Ballo,  Tatya,  carried 
away  Chiminaji  Appa  aid  declared  him  Peshwa  on  the  27th  May 
1796,  and  Parsharam  Bhau  was  appointed  minister. 

The  pecuniary  difficulties  of  Parsharam  Bhau  and  Sindia  made  them 
promise  A‘zam-ul-Umara’  that  they  would  restore  him  to  liberty,  provided 
he  helped  them  in  their  task.  A‘zam-ul-Umara’,  who  was  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  and  watching  the  progress  of  events,  was  ready  to  enter 
into  such  an  agreement,  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain  not  only  his  liberty 
but  also  much  more  than  that,  some  concessions  for  his  master.  Daulat 
Rao  Sindia  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  to  the  effect  that  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  prompt  payment  of  two  crores  of  rupees,  and  on  condition 
that  Nawab  *Mlr  Nizam  ‘All  Khan  supported  the  new  Peshwa,  he  would 
be  released  at  once.  Daulat  Rao  Sindia  also  agreed  to  restore  the  terri¬ 
tories  which  the  Marathas  had  taken  away  from  the  Nizam.  The  re¬ 
maining  sum  of  one  crore  was  to  be  paid  before  the  departure  of  A'zam- 
ul-Umara’  for  Hyderabad.2 

The  Nizam  despatched  an  envoy  to  Poona  with  Khil'at  for  the  new 
Peshwa.  At  the  same  time,  the  envoy  Ragotim  Rao  was  instructed  and 
empowered  to  offer  some  kind  of  satisfactory  explanation  to  the  Peshwa 
as  regards  the  pecuniary  claims  of  the  Nizam.  His  conduct  was  to  be 
governed  by  circumstances  and  particularly  by  the  state  of  parties  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival.  To  provide  for  eventualities,  he  was  furnished  with 
Khil'ats  for  Sindia.3 

The  proposal  of  Sindia  remained  abortive  as  events  in  the  State  took 
a  new  turn.  Nana  hatched  a  plan  for  the  installation  of  Baji  Rao.  It  was 
in  A'zam-ul-Umara’s  power  to  make  or  mar  the  plan  of  Nana.  The  one 
fatal  defect  in  a  leader  is  indecision,  to  hesitate  is  to  be  lost,  and  to  doubt  is 
to  fail.  A'zam-ul-Umara’  would  have  his  pound  of  flesh,  as  Nana  had  had 

1,  Forrest,  Selections  of  State  Papers ,  I,  pp.  539,  543. 

2,  Grant  Duff,  History  of  the  Marathas,  II,  p.  257. 

3,  Fraser,  Our  Faithful  Ally,  the  Nigum,  pp.  193,  212. 
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his  at  Kharda.  A‘zam-ul-Umara’  dictated  his  terms  and  added  his  full 
weight  to  the  side  of  Nana  and  BajI  Rao.  He  was  released  and  permitted 
to  encamp  with  his  soldiers  at  Goltakri,  in  the  environs  of  the  city.  This 
was  the  force  which  he  brought  ostensibly  for  the  installation  of  Chimi- 
aji  Appa,  but  really  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Nana.1 

For  his  change  of  sides,  one  should  not  brand  him  a  turn-coat.  Most 
of  us  can  be  convicted  of  incosistency,  and  no  wonder,  for  a  pedantic 
consistency  is  the  most  arid  and  profitless  frame  of  mind.  When  Nana 
and  others  could  change  sides,  what  was  wrong  in  A‘zam-ul-Umara’s 
changing  sides,  so  long  as  it  was  not  for  a  base  motive  ?  The  motives  of 
A‘zam-ul-Umara's  inconsistency  were  neither  reprehensible  nor  splendid. 
They  are  in  a  way  admirable ;  they  are  also  in  a  way  pathetic.  For  he 
was  the  victim  of  a  fatal  devotion  to  his  master. 

A‘zam-ul-Umara’  attended  all  the  meetings  in  order  to  get  BajI  Rao 
the  Peshwaship.2  He  was  permitted  to  raise  more  troops  by  Parshara 
Bhau,  who  deserted  Sindia  and  joined  Nana.  Later  on,  Nana  with  his 
usual  alertness  and  tact  won  over  Sindia  to  his  side.  At  times,  A‘zam-ul- 
Umara’  had  to  give  shelter  to  those  persons  who  escaped  the  clutches  of 
Ballo  Tatya.  A‘zam-ul-Umara’ and  Nanu  Punt  were  directed  to  stand  in 
readiness  at  Salpi  Ghats  with  their  soldiers,  numbering  i5,ooo.3  In  return 
for  helping  Nana  in  such  crucial  times,  A’zam-ul-Umara’  obtained  a 
great  many  concessions  for  his  master  by  the  treaty  of  Mahad  8th  October 
1796. 4  The  terms  of  the  treaty  itself  speak  of  the  concessions  which  his 
extraordinary  tact  obtained  for  his  master. 

The  preliminary  of  the  treaty  sets  forth  that,  confusion  having  risen 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Peshwa,  Nana  Furnavis  sought  the  advice  of  the 
Nizam  through  his  prime  minister,  A‘zam-ul-Umara’,  with  whom  he  con¬ 
cluded  an  agreement.  The  Nizam  was  to  sendanarmy  of  15,000  soldiers, 
with  a  train  of  artillery,  to  unite  with  the  forces  of  Nana  and  Raghuji 
Bhonsle  in  restoring  BajI  Rao  to  the  Peshwaship.  In  this  alliance,  Nana 
arranged  for  the  neutrality  and  even  for  the  co-operation  of  the  English. 
The  territories  and  bills  for  the  payment  of  money  exacted  from  the 
Nizam  at  Kharda  were  to  be  restored.  The  Nizam’s  right  to  certain 
districts  was  confirmed.  All  contested  points  were  to  be  mutually  relin¬ 
quished  and  the  Maratha  claims  were  to  be  settled  annually.  The  chauth 
of  the  suba  of  Bidar  being  considered  to  be  the  hereditary  property  of 
BajI  Rao,  Nana  could  only  recommend  that  it  should  be  ceded  to  the 
Nizam.  Two  lakhs  of  rupees  were  to  be  advanced  to  the  Nizam  for 
expenses.  The  English  were  to  be  engaged  in  case  Tlpu  attacked  while 
the  Nizam’s  forces  were  employed  in  the  Maratha  territories.  Fugitives 

1.  Fraser,  ibicL,  p.  13. 

2.  Secret  and  Political  Diaries,  54,  pp.  2288,  2289. 

3.  Grand  Duff,  o.c.  11,  p.  254  and  Sane,  Chronicles  of  the  Peshwas,  p.  169,  and  Kh.  Ghulam  Husain  Khan, 
Gulzar-i-A$afia,  p.  174. 

4.  Mahad  is  now  the  headquarters  of  a  taluqa  in  the  Kolaba  district,  Bombay  Presidency. 
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from  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  were  to  be  handed  over  and  Baji  Rao’s 
signature  was  to  be  obtained.1 

Thus  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  depended  upon  the  signature  of  the 
Peshwa.  We  shall  see  how  far  the  treaty  was  successful.  At  this  time,  the 
Nizam  announced  to  the  Resident  the  annulling  of  all  pecuniary  engage¬ 
ments  and  the  restoration  of  the  fort  of  Daulatabad.  Fraser  says,  “  In 
a  word  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Kharda  were  absolutely  cancelled.” 
He  further  observes  that  the  Nizam  announced  to  the  Resident  the  total 
cancellation  of  the  chauth  of  Bidar.2  But  it  was  not  so  according  to  the 
terms  of  Mahad.  In  fact  the  Nizam  was  led  to  think  that  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Convention  of  Kharda  were  cancelled.  We  shall  see  how  far  the 
Peshwa  observed  the  terms  of  Mahad. 

A  treaty  of  guarantee  was  at  this  time  entered  into  by  the  Nizam  and 
Sindia,  agreeing  to  place  Baj!  Rao  on  the  masnad  and  to  reinstate  Nana 
as  prime  minister.  With  a  view  to  securing  advantages  for  themselves 
they  agreed  to  oblige  the  latter  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  their  respective 
treaties. 

On  the  24th  December  1796,  Baji  Rao  ascended  the  masnad.  Daulat 
Rao  Sindia  came  to  know  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Mahad  only  when 
A'zam-ul-Umara’  began  to  press  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty.3  So 
Daulat  Rao  Sindia  also  pressed  his  claims  for  his  share  according  to  the 
terms  of  Kharda.  He  asked  the  Peshwa  and  Nana  not  to  give  lands  worth 
32  lakhs  and  not  to  remit  two  crores  of  rupees  to  the  Nizam.  The  matter 
took  a  serious  turn.  Nana  tried  to  pacify  A'zam-ul-Umara’  but  Daulat 
Rao  Sindia  declared  his  intention  to  fight.  Even  the  Peshwa  Baji  Rao 
declared  openly  that  the  demands  of  the  Nizam  were  exorbitant  and  that 
the  treaty  of  Mahad  was  a  farce.  To  pacify  Daulat  Rao  Sindia  and  A'zam- 
ul-Umara’,  Nana  promised  ajagir  of  Rs.  iolakhs  and  the  fort  of  Ahmad- 
nagar  to  the  former,  and  the  remission  of  the  subsidy  and  the  return  of 
lands  to  the  latter.4 

But  A'zam-ul-Umara’  decided  not  to  leave  the  city  of  Poona  unless 
the  question  of  the  remission  was  satisfactorily  settled.  When  he  found 
the  promises  of  Nana  ambiguous,  he  prepared  to  leave  for  Hyderabad. 
But  Nana  and  other  sardars  wanted  to  pacify  him  so  as  to  avoid  another 
battle,  which  would  undo  the  work  of  Nana  and  prove  fatal  to  the  Peshwa 
and  the  Marathas.  The  Peshwa  too  was  afraid,  and  agreed  with  Nana 
that  A'zam-ul-Umara’  should  not  leave  in  haste  and  anger.  So  A'zam-ul- 
Umara’  at  their  earnest  request  camped  there  fora  month  and  half.  Nana 
prepared  a  list  of  the  articles  in  dispute,  and  they  are  as  follows  : — 

A'zam-ul-Umara’  demanded  that  the  jagirs  taken  after  the  battle 

1.  Grant  Duff,  o.c.,  p.  267,  Khare,  Aitihasik  Lekh  Sangraha,  9,  p.  4776. 

2.  Fraser,  ox.,  p.  194  and  Khare,  ox.,  10,  p.  5147. 

3.  Khare,  o.c.,  p.  5049  says  that  the  treaty  of  Mahad  was  made  by  Nana  without  the  knowledge  of 
Sindia. 

4.  Khare,  ox.,  10,  p.  5147. 
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of  Kharda  should  be  returned  to  the  Nizam.  Nana  allowed  3/4  of  the 
jagirs  to  return  to  the  Nizam.  The  second  demand  of  A‘zam-ul-Umara’  was 
that  the  collection  of  chauth  for  the  stiba  of  Bidar  was  to  be  completely 
stopped,  to  which  Nana  conceded  that  3/4  of  the  chauth  should  be  releas¬ 
ed  and  the  Nizam  was  to  pay  1/4.  The  third  demand  of  A'zam-ul-Umara' 
was  the  handing  over  of  documents  pertaining  to  about  two  crores  of 
property.  This  was  met  by  Nana,  who  released  all  except  15  lakhs  which 
he  kept  for  the  Peshwa.  The  fourth  demand  of  A'zam-ul-Umara’  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  fort  of  Daulatabad  was  met  in  to  to. 

There  was  in  A‘zam-ul-Umara’  a  force  of  mind  and  downrightness  of 
insistence  that  are  refreshing  in  a  world  of  compromise  and  equivoca¬ 
tion.  He  had  the  courage  to  say  what  he  meant  to  do,  regardless  of  conse¬ 
quences,  and  it  was  his  stubbornness  and  doggedness  which  brought 
him  success.  Thus  out  of  14  articles,  the  four  most  important  were 
settled  and  the  remainder  were  to  be  observed  according  to  the  terms  of 
Mahad.1 

To  pacify  A‘zam-ul~Umara’,  Abba  Shelkar,  Raghunath  Rao,  and 
Janardan  Shivaji  were  sent  with  robes  of  honour.2  Govind  Rao  Kale, 
Pingle,  and  Dada  Gudraji  accompanied  Janardan  Shivaji  to  Siddeqta 
with  elephants,  horses,  and  robes  of  honour  for  A‘zam-ul-Umara’. 

The  reason  why  Nana  Furnavis  and  BajI  gave  back  the  territories 
and  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Mahad  with  but  few  changes  is  apparent 
from  the  following.  According  to  the  treaty  of  Mahad,  the  Nizam  had 
promised  to  send  10  battalions  of  25,000  soldiers  with  60  guns  to  Poona. 
Isa  Mia,  another  sardar  of  the  Nizam,  came  with  a  force  of  6,000,  while 
Ragotim  Rao  with  a  large  army  was  already  at  Poona.  Another  force  was 
expected  to  arrive  under  the  command  of  Raymond.3 

Thus  it  was  a  dangerous  game  for  the  Peshwa  and  Nana  to  play  with 
A‘zam-ul-Umara’,  who  had  at  hand  a  strong  force,  which  might  easily 
have  been  used  in  a  war  detrimental  to  the  Peshwa. 

One  cannot  help  observing  the  strange  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune 
by  which  A‘zam-ul-Umara’,  who  had  to  make  a  humiliating  surrender 
in  the  middle  of  one  year,  became  a  dictator  to  his  enemies  before  the 
end  of  the  next  year.  This  in  itself  is  no  mean  tribute  to  the  greatness  of 
this  man.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Maratha  sardars  and  the  Poona 
court  treated  him  with  respect  befitting  his  rank,  while  he  remained  as  a 
hostage  with  his  entourage  in  Poona.4 


K.  A.  Sajun  Lal. 


1.  Khare,  o.c.,  10,  pp.  5137,  5150,  5145,  4238. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  5145,  5150. 

3.  Ibid.,  pp.  5092,  5103. 

4.  Vad,  Selections  from  the  Satara  Raja  and  Peshwas,  p.  170. 
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A  farmAn  of  farrukh  siyar 

THE  following  notice  pertains  to  one  of  the  two  Farmans  of  the  Mu¬ 
ghal  Emperor  Farrukh  Siyar,  which  I  came  across  last  year  in  the 
course  of  my  search  for  antiquities.  Both  the  Farmans  were  in  a 
very  damaged  condition,  having  been  folded  and  kept  so  carelessly  that 
the  paper,  being  rather  brittle,  had  many  deep  creases  and  had  cracked 
in  several  places.  Luckily,  however,  almost  the  entire  text  remained  secure 
so  that  it  presented  no  great  difficulty  in  reading  it.  The  Farmans  were 
carefully  repaired  under  my  direct  supervision  and  are  now  in  quite  good 
condition. 

Both  the  Farmans  are  of  the  same  size,  each  measuring  3'  4"  X  r'6|". 
Both  begin  with  the  sacred  name  of  Allah  in  vermilion  at  the  top.  Below 
the  latter  there  are  the  Royal  Seal  on  the  right  and  the  name  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign  on  the  left  in  the  Naskh  style  of  writing.  The  seal  represents  two 
concentric  circles  surmounted  by  a  cone.  The  name  of  the  reigning 
Emperor  Farrukh  Siyar  is  written  in  the  centre  and  those  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  occupy  the  space  in  between  the  two  circles,  each  name  being  also 
circumscribed  by  a  small  circle.  Below  the  seal  and  the  Naskh  impression 
follows  the  text  of  the  Farman  which  consists  of  seven  lines  in  each  case. 
The  subject  of  the  Farmans  is  an  assignment  of  some  land  by  way  of 
maintenance  (madad-i-ma‘ash)  to  the  assignees  named  in  the  Farmans. 
The  Farman  under  notice  was  granted  on  the  4th  of  Rabi-uth-Thanl.  in  the 
sixth  year  of  accession.  On  the  reverse  there  are  four  seals  of  the  royal 
officers  as  detailed  in  the  following  translation,  besides  several  endorse¬ 
ments  of  later  dates. 
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C^jA^Lj  J  A*a5o  aS^ A*£  (jL-i V tjLiVlj  d^-u*  cau~.4  caij  {jiJ^ 

JA.*A.>.j  j  J  A  Jj!  Aj^y?  ^  Ij  Id jfcf (£>ti  U  AjjT j  I  L»C»£- Ijj  V  oJ> 

Lc- A.,  ‘“Ar^b^l  U-^U*  a5  A^ilj  jJa-4  i  ^  Aji^u*~i  Ia A^Jc>li  ^  ^  o L*^* 

<jLii^u(l  J(JU*  OkjJjS  J  O lj  I  ->Jtf  L.  J  cJlc^  J  !*1>L  a3  Aj  Ij  ,  Aj  Lc  Ojj*\  jjj  C iUj-i  6-Uj 

y^-Luj  Jjjt  A>  \j  (J-X<oj  _/AJ  IaLL^j  j  Ajj!  j^*j  L  jlo '^ysxj  a^u~j  c_£L.  j  o^y^j  \j  jji  y*  <jy*y 

jl^Lj  AjI^AJjL  j  Aj| j^4  J  Aj'^Lya.^j  Aj  Usj  ly?  J  AjLo^a.  j  {jZL 5wjj  A-*.Li  (J^  Cj  l^-.>-  J  jjL 

<jlj>j OvJLJSoj  ^JliaLw  O  U  lix*  JSj  CAC-  Ijj  jl^Svj'j  ^-5G  Aaj  aJ  L*yt>  jtj, o y  l*J  Aiuj 

j  Ux£- 1  \y  I  A^wL  AAi  I  yo*  ^  j  3  ^3  A^siiaj  «^A^  Am.  ^JL*«^a  Ij  y  j  j  Aj  I_j 

A*.  AJAwjj  ^  lj  j  I  J  Lm>  _3  C A**o  AjlA^o 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FARMAN  OF  FARRUKH  SIYAR 

With  the  Name  of  the  Holy  and  High  and  Glorious. 

Farman  of  Abuz-Zafar  Badshah  GhazI,  Muhammad  Mu‘In-ud-dm 
‘Alamglr  the  2nd  (  Uu>  )  Farrukh  Siyar. 

THE  glorious  Farman,  which  ought  to  be  obeyed,  is  being  issued 
at  this  auspicious  moment — that  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  bighas  of 
barren  land  which  is  lying  fallow  and  uncultivated,  though  it  is  fit  for 
cultivation,  in  the  parganah  of  Sand i,  Sarkar  Khairabad  of  Subah  Awadh, 
and  is  free  from  revenue-payment  (freehold  land),  is  by  this  command 
granted  to  Musammat  BibI  Fatimah  and  others,  so  that  they  (the  said 
Musammat  Blbi  Fatimah  and  others)  may  spend  it  on  their  requirements 
and  pray  for  the  ever  lasting  life  and  prosperity  of  the  Sovereign.  The 
present  and  future  officers,  and  ‘ami Is,  jaglrdars  and  karoris  ought  to  measure 
the  aforesaid  land  and  after  marking  its  boundary,  they  should  hand  it 
over  to  them  (fie.,  to  Musammat  Bib!  Fatimah  and  others)  ;  and  they 
should  not  make  in  it  any  alterations  at  all.  Further,  they  should  not  give 
them  any  trouble  on  the  score  of  such  taxes  as  qanlagha,  (  ) 

peshkash  (  cr^~e  ),  jaribana,  dabitana  (fie.,  allowances  paid  to 
the  measurers  and  assessors),  muhassilana  (paid  to  the  collectors),  mehrana 
(wedding-tax  paid  to  qadis),  daroghana,  paikar  and  shikar,  muqaddami, 
qanungoi,  and  the  annual  zalat  or  assessment.  Nor  should  they,  after 
ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  the  land  and  the  increment  of  cultivation, 
and  the  total  revenue  demand  of  the  State,  realise  anything  (from  the  said 
donees).  They  should  also  not  demand  from  them  this  sanad  (certificate) 
every  year,  nor  rely  on  any  document  given  on  any  other  occasion  than 
this  ( fie.,  on  any  other  document  in  preference  to  this). 

Written  on  the  21st  of  Sha'ban,  in  the  6th  year  of  accession. 
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Endorsements  on  the  back  : 

(a)  This  is  the  memorandum  (  C-ri  )  of  that  endorsement 
which  was  made  on  the  sacred  Sunday,  in  the  6th  year  of  the  glorious 
reign,  which  corresponds  to  21st  Rabi-uth-Thani  1129  A. H.  and  is  recorded 
by  Hulas  Ram,  the  humble  clerk  or  writer  (j^  )  of  the  great 

and  glorious  Royal  House,  under  the  instructions  (  )  of  Muham¬ 

mad  Afdal  Khan  Bahadur,  who  is  the  shelter  of  greatness  and  nobleness, 
possessor  of  bravery  and  valour,  worthy  of  royal  favour,  and  of  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  grace,  Sadr  of  high  rank,  Sadr  of  Sadrs,  Sadr  of  the 
world  as  follows  : — 

The  Royal  (Arf  )  order  is  issued  that  155  bighas  of  land  which 
is  lying  barren  and  uncultivated,  but  is  fit  for  cultivation,  in  the  parganah 
of  Sandi,  Sarkar  Khairabad,  Subah  Awadh  and  is  free  from  revenue,  is 
hereby  conferred  by  way  of  maintenance  by  me  on  Musammat  Bibi  Fjiti- 
mah  and  others.  Should  there  be  any  other  Sanad  concerning  this  (land) 
it  should  not  be  regarded  as  authentic  and  the  revenue  and  taxes  of  all 
kinds  on  this  land  should  be  considered  as  remitted.  The  memorandum 
of  this  incident  was  endorsed  on  the  4th  of  Rabi-uth-Thani  of  the  6th  year 
of  accession. 

Explanation  of  Signatures. 

Saiyed  ‘Abdullah  Khan  Bahadur,  Zafar  Jang  (victorious  in  battle) 
Sipahsalar,  the  faithful  friend,  the  leader  of  the  ministers,  trustee  of  the 
great  kingdom,  worthy  of  respect  by  the  glorious  Sultanate,  best  among 
the  glorious  nobles  of  the  State,  chief  among  the  Khans  of  high  rank,  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  kingdom  and  its  wealth,  walker  on  the  path  of  king¬ 
dom  and  fortune,  commander  of  the  pen  and  sword,  keeper  of  the  flag 
and  insignia  of  State,  high-minister  who  acts  or  plans  uprightly  and  who 
is  unicoloured,  i.e.,  who  is  the  same  in  and  out,  trustworthy  for  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  support  of  the  management  of  state,  the  pole-star  of  the  country, 
trustee  of  the  kingdom,  the  prime-minister,  at  this  hour  issues  this  Far- 
man. 

(Sd.)  Saiyed  Afdal  Khan  Bahadur,  shelter  of  greatness  and  nobleness 
(the  same  titles  as  above  are  repeated)  gives  (confirms)  the  Farman  at 
this  hour. 

(Sd.)  Hulas  Ram  Waqi'a  Nigar  (Recorder)  certifies  the  authenticity 
of  all  this. 

(Sd.)  Saiyed  ‘Abdulla  Khan  Bahadur  testifies  again. 

(Sd.)  Hamid -uddin  Khan  who  is  shelter  of  loftiness  and  nobleness 
and  is  worthy  of  all  kindnesses  and  obligations  after  this  29  Jamadi-uth- 
Thani,  6t.h  year  of  accession,  to  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor. 
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(Sd.)  Saiyed  ‘Abdullah  Khan  Bahadur,  who  thereafter  had  the 
glorious  Farman  written  out. 

(b)  The  petition  made  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Royal 
Court,  by  Bib!  Fatimah  and  others,  with  their  own  signatures  and  the  seal 
oflkhlas  Khan,  reached  the  court  that  the  above-mentioned  Musammat 
Bibl  Fatimah  and  others  who  have  no  means  of  maintenance  pray  to  the 
grand  and  merciful  (Sovereign)  that  two  hundred  blghas  of  land  in  the 
aforesaid  parganah  be  kindly  granted  to  them  by  way  of  madad-i-ma‘ash 
(“  Sharh-i-Sadr-Hukm”). 

In  the  meantime,  from  the  office  of  petitions,  the  prayer  (recommenda¬ 
tion)  reached  the  sacred  threshold,  that  155  bighas  of  barren,  but  cultiv¬ 
able  land  which  is  in  the  parganah  of  Sandi,  Sarkar  Khairabad,  Subah 
Awadh,  and  is  revenue-free,  may  be  graciously  granted  by  way  of  madad- 
i-ma‘ash  to  Musammat  Bib!  Fatimah  and  others.  This  Farman  was  then 
handed  over  to  the  keeper  of  the  seal  for  sealing  it. 

The  sun  of  piety  became  illuminated  that  I,  with  great  magnanimity 
and  perfect  kindness,  passed  the  gracious  order  that  the  land  (in  question) 
be  granted  under  the  virtuous  seal,  to  the  petitioner. 

P.  Saran. 


II 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  MUSIC  IN  MUSLIM  INDIA 


DR.  H.  G.  Farmer  (of  Scotland)  has  made  certain  observations  on 
the  above-mentioned  article  which  appeared  in  July  number  of  Islamic 
Culture,  1941.  The  Doctor  writes  as  follows: 

“  Firstly  may  I  say  that  the  daff  is  a  ‘  tambourine  ’  and  not  a  ‘  tabor  ’ 
whilst  the  tanbur  is  a  ‘  pandore  ’  and  not  a  ‘  tambourine.’ 

“  Secondly,  Ibn-Muhriz  did  not  teach  the  Arabs  the  use  of  the  lute 
(*ud).  The  lute  was  used  by  the  Arabs  of  al-‘Iraq  in  the  time  of  al-Nadr 
ibn  al-Harith  (d.  A.H.  3).  Ibn  al-Kalbl  (d.  A.H.  146)  says  that  the  first 
to  use  the  lute  in  al-Madina  was  Sa’ib  Khathir  (d.  A.H.  64).  In  Mecca, 
Ibn-Suraij  introduced  the  Persian  lute  about  the  year  of  the  Hijra  65. 
Finally,  Ibn-Muhriz  himself  was  taught  by  Ibn-Misjah  and  ‘Azzat  al- 
Maila  both  of  whom  played  the  lute. 

“  Among  the  instruments  mentioned  by  S.  N.  Haidar  Rizvi  are  the 
bablik  and  dastan.  Is  it  possible  that  the  former  is  a  copyist’s  slip  for 
tablaq  or  tablaq.  The  latter  may  be  an  error  for  dastan  which  is  the  name 
for  the  fret  on  the  fingerboard  or  neck  of  the  lute  and  pandore. 

"  Lastly  among  the  ‘  new  melodies  ’  are  a  number  of  terms  which  are 
not  melodies  but  rather  forms  of  music.  Qaul,  ghazal  (not  ghazan),  tarana, 
and  firo-dasht  (not  firodast),  were  originally  parts  of  the  nauba.  Like¬ 
wise,  baslt  (not  basit)  and  naqsh  were  forms  of  composition. 

“  These  remarks  are  offered  not  as  carping  criticism  of  an  excellent 
article  but  rather  to  prevent  the  erroneous  statements  mentioned  being 
repeated  by  others.” 


Ed.,  I.C. 
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HYDERABAD 


A/TAJLIS-E-'ULEMA  of  Hyderabad,  Deccan  has  taken  a  further  step 
towards  reformation  of  the  members  of  Muslim  society.  It  has 
circulated  a  memorandum  in  which  this  learned  body  has  laid 
emphasis  on  the  revival  of  the  former  prestige  of  the  qadis  and  the 
shari'at  court.  The  historical  background  to  which  this  memorandum 
refers  is  that  from  the  time  of  Sultan  ‘Al’auddin  Khilji  till  the  vizierate  of 
Salar  Jung  I  during  the  reign  of  Afzaluddaula,  the  qadls  were  the  only 
judges  who  decided  law  cases  dealing  with  personal  statutes  of  the  Muslims. 
The  qadls  were  appointed  in  all  villages,  districts,  and  divisions  of  Hyder¬ 
abad  Dominions  and  were  given  maintenance  allowances,  etc.  But  after 
the  introduction  of  the  legal  system  of  British  India,  the  Hyderabad 
shari'at  courts  have  been  gradually  deprived  of  their  jurisdiction  and  the 
judicial  privileges  of  the  qadls  have  been  reduced  to  the  performance 
of  a  few  duties  connected  with  Muslim  marriage,  inheritance,  divorce,  etc. 
Even  these  -personal  statutes  have  been  recently  handed  over  to  the 
modern  judicial  courts  where,  it  is  observed,  a  number  of  cases  have  been 
decided  against  the  prescribed  rules  of  shari'at.  The  Majlis-e-‘Ulema 
therefore  has  offered  helpful  suggestions  to  reorganise  the  shari'at  courts. 
These  suggestions  deal  with  education  of  the  hereditary  qadis,  financial 
and  administrative  aspects  of  the  question.  As  the  Government  has 
generously  allotted  thousands  of  rupees  as  maintenance  allowance  for  the 
qadis,  although  they  are  not  properly  serving  the  State  in  their  judicial 
capacities,  the  question  of  finance  for  re-establishment  of  shari'at  courts 
does  not  arise.  The  only  thing  required  is  to  give  the  qadls  proper  legal 
education  and  to  make  them  again  responsible  for  deciding  cases  dealing 
with  personal  statutes  of  the  Muslims.  Regarding  the  administration  of  the 
shari'at  courts,  the  Majlis  points  out  that  mullas  in  the  villages  and  qadls 
in  the  districts  and  divisions  have  been  already  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Only  the  rights  and  duties  of  these  mullas  and  qadis  should  be 
regulated  and  they  should  be  made  responsible  to  the  shari'at  courts  called 
Dar-ul-Qada'  which  already  exists  in  Hyderabad  City.  This  shari'at  court 
should  be  the  final  appeal  court  as  far  as  shari'at  affairs  are  concerned  and 
this  court  should  be  made  directly  subordinate  to  the  judicial  committee 
of  which  a  mufti  should  always  be  a  member. 
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Dairat-al-Ma'drif  of  the  Osmania  University  : 

Among  the  recent  publications  ofthe  Da’ira  is  Musnad  ibn  Abi  ‘Awana. 
This  is  a  well-known  work  of  Yaqub  ibn  Ishaq  al-Isfaraini  Abu  ‘Awana 
(d.  316  A.H.)  This  work  may  be  called  a  commentary  of  Sahih  Muslim, 
although  Abu  ‘  Awanq,  has  made  anumber  of  valuable  additions  which  are 
not  available  in  any  other  work.  The  whole  work  is  in  six  volumes,  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  discovered  in  Bankipur  Library  and  verified 
by  Mr.  Mas'ud  ‘Alim.  As  this  MS.  was  written  in  615  A.H.  and  was 
unintelligible  in  many  places,  SyyedHashimNadavi,  Director  of  the  Da’ira, 
had  collated  and  written  marginal  notes.  The  whole  work  is  edited  after 
it  has  been  duly  revised  by  Maulana  Shaikh  ‘  Abdur-Rahman  and  Maulana 
‘Abdulla  ‘Imadi.  It  however  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  Da’ira  that  in  spite  of 
war  a  rare  and  voluminous  work  containing  about  430  pages  has  now  been 
made  available  to  the  scholars  of  Muslim  literature. 


Majalla-i-T ailsanin  No.  3,  Vol.  VII. 

The  latest  issue  of  this  Urdu  magazine  contains  two  very  learned 
articles  besides  some  original  Urdu  poems.  One  of  the  articles  which  is  a 
dissertation  submitted  by  Mr.  Muhd.  ‘Azam  to  the  Osmania  University, 
describes  very  lucidly  the  influence  of  the  court  of  Oudh  on  the  Urdu 
poetry  of  Lucknow.  The  other  article  is  written  by  Dr.  Mir  Siadat  ‘Ali 
Khan  and  deals  with  the  sources  of  law.  The  economic  section  of  this 
magazine  contains  articles  in  which  the  readers  are  likely  to  take  interest. 

M.  A.  M. 


DECCAN 

Exhibition  of  Islamic  History  and  Culture: 

THE  25th  anniversary  of  the  Madrasa-e-A‘zam,  having  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  the  Government  Muhammadan  College,  Madras,  was  the 
occasion  of  a  grand  exhibition  devoted  exclusively  to  Islamic  history  and 
culture.  On  23rd  Sha'ban  (25th  August  last),  the  Governor  of  Madras 
opened  it  in  person,  and  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  exhibits,  that  in 
spite  of  his  multifarious  engagements,  found  time  to  come  again  and 
spend  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  exhibition.  Even  the  non-Muslim  press 
was  unanimous  in  advising  their  readers  not  to  miss  this  opportunity 
of  great  value.  Due  to  its  popularity,  the  exhibition  had  to  be  extended 
by  several  days  beyond  its  original  duration  of  a  week.  Different  parts 
of  India  and  different  individuals  and  institutions  from  all  over  India 
had  collaborated  to  make  it  a  success  in  spite  of  difficult  war  days.  Hyder- 
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abad  was  prominently  represented  in  the  exhibits  and  had  also  sent 
some  organisers  to  work  in  the  central  management  of  the  exhibition. 

There  were  the  usual  side  activities  like  the  popular  lectures  with 
or  without  magic  lantern,  mushairah,  sports,  dinner  and  literary  confer¬ 
ence.  But  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  description  of  the  exhibition  proper. 

I.  As  Islam  begins  with  the  life  of  the  Prophet,  the  first  hall  the 
visitor  entered  was  called  the  “  Sirat  (life  of  the  Prophet)  Room.”  It 
consisted  entirely  of  exhibits  from  Hyderabad  State  Library  or  other 
private  collections  of  Hyderabad. 

In  the  centre  there  lay  a  big  wooden  model,  in  three  dimensions,  of 
the  great  mosque  of  the  Prophet  in  Madina.  The  walls  were  decorated 
by  photographs  (also  taken  by  a  Hyderabadi  specialist  in  Sirat)  depicting 
all  the  important  phases  of  the  exalted  life  of  the  Holy  Prophet.  As  the 
Prophet  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  the  destruction  near  Mecca  of  the 
Abyssinian  “  People  of  the  Elephant  ”  led  by  Abraha,  the  first  of  these 
photographs  showed  the  place  where,  according  to  Arabian  traditions, 
these  people  were  stoned  to  death  by  swarms  of  birds.  Then  there  was 
the  maidan  in  Mecca,  where  there  was,  prior  to  the  Sa'udian  regime, 
the  house  in  which  the  Prophet  was  born.  The  Mount  of  Light  (Jabal-un- 
Nur)  and  its  Cave  Hira’  related  to  the  pre-Prophetic  days  of  seclusion  and 
meditation  by  the  Prophet  in  quest  of  the  Truth.  It  was  in  this  cave  that 
he  received  his  first  revelation.  It  is  wide  enough  to  let  a  man  stand  or 
sleep  and  is  considerably  protected  from  sun  and  rain.  Incidentally  it  is 
directed  lengthwise  towards  the  Ka'bah.  Again,  the  House  of  Arqam 
reminded  the  early  days  of  persecution,  secret  preaching,  and  ‘Umar’s 
embracing  Islam.  The  port  of  Shu'aibah  (Jidda)  recalled  the  flight  of  the 
Meccan  Muslims,  their  embarking  at  that  port  and  going  to  Abyssinia 
for  refuge.  The  photographs  of  the  mosque  of  ‘Aqabah  (outside  Mecca) 
brought  to  mind  the  pacts  with  the  people  of  Madina.  It  was  in  the 
Cave  of  Thawr  that  the  Prophet  and  Abu-Bakr  took  refuge  for  several 
days  while  immigrating  to  Madina.  The  Thanlyatul-Wada*  was  the 
hill  where  the  people  of  Madina  welcomed  and  received  the  Prophet 
on  his  arrival  in  their  city.  The  mosque  of  Quba’  and  the  big  mosque  of 
Madina  depicted  the  very  first  religious  acts  of  the  Prophet  after  the 
Hijra. 

Then  there  were  maps  of  the  battlefields  of  Badr,  Uhud,  Khandaq 
and  Mecca,  prepared  on  spot  by  a  Hyderabadi  specialist.  Each  of  these 
was  surrounded  by  photographs  of  these  localities  giving  topographical 
details.  The  Treaty  of  Hudaiblyah  was  exhibited  by  several  photographs 
of  that  locality  and  by  fac  simile  photographs  of  three  letters  of  the  Prophet 
which  alone  have  come  down  to  us  (addressed  to  Muqauqis,  Negus,  and 
Mundhir  of  Bahrain)  which  were  despatched  immediately  after  the 
Treaty.  The  story  ended  with  an  impressive  photograph  of  the  spacious 
mosque  of  Mecca,  with  Ka'ba  in  between,  packed  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  performing  the  religious  service,  pointedly  referring 
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to  the  fact  that  the  Ka'ba,  originally  built  by  Abraham  as  the  House  of 
One  God  and  degenerated  in  the  time  of  the  posterior  generations  into  a 
temple  of  idols,  was  purified  and  restored  again  to  the  worship  of  One 
God. 

II.  The  Mosque  Room  informed  non-Muslims  that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  secret  in  the  Islamic  creed.  In  the  midst  lay  a  wooden  model  of  a 
mosque  with  all  its  paraphernalia  (pulpit,  staff,  niche,  cistern  of  ablution, 
sun-dial  to  show  timings  of  religious  services,  and  a  copy  of  the  Qur’an 
which  people  peruse  while  waiting  for  the  service).  The  walls  were  de¬ 
corated  with  paintings  showing  all  the  postures  of  the  religious  service, 
and  also  with  dozens  of  photographs  of  mosques  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  :  England,  France,  Japan,  East  Africa,  Egypt,  Turkey,  India,  etc. 
There  were  palatial,  some  several  storied,  mosques  and  there  were  those 
which  resembled  mere  huts,  but  all  dedicated  to  One  God,  and  directed 
to  the  same  centre  of  Ka'ba,  that  “Navel  of  the  Earth.”  This  room  was  fur¬ 
nished  mostly  by  local  material. 

III.  Then  came  the  Pilgrimage  Room,  furnished  again  entirely  with 
exhibits  lent  by  the  State  Library  of  Hyderabad.  In  the  midst  there  was 
an  imposing  big  wooden  model  of  the  mosque  of  Mecca  (with  Ka'ba  in 
between,  with  its  conspicuous  Black  Stone,  surrounded  by  the  four  Sunni 
Musallas,  the  well  of  Zamzam,  the  memorial  of  Abraham,  the  ladder 
presented  by  the  Prince  of  Arcot,  and,  outside  the  mosque,  the  hills  of 
Safa  and  Marwah  and  the  pavement  connecting  them  frequented  by  the 
pilgrims).  The  walls  displayed  the  pictures  showing  the  special  uniform 
dress  worn  by  the  pilgrims  inside  the  sacred  territory,  the  map  showing 
the  extent  and  limits  of  the  sacred  territory  (haram),  photographs  showing 
all  the  rituals  of  the  pilgrimage  including  the  stoning  of  the  Satan  and 
details  of  topographical  interest.  Some  pieces  of  the  original  curtains  on 
the  walls  of  the  Ka'ba  increased  the  interest  .  It  was  also  here  that  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Qur’an  in  many  languages  of  the  world,  including  Polish, 
were  collected. 

IV.  The  History  Room  was  interesting  as  well  as  erudite,  and  was 
furnished  mostly  by  Hyderabad.  First  there  were  coloured  and  detailed 
maps,  prepared  by  a  Professor  of  the  Osmania  University  which  was 
much  more  improved  than  the  extant  German  ones,  showing  (a)  the 
extent  of  the  conquests  by  the  Prophet  and  individual  Caliphs  of  the 
Orthodox  Caliphate,  and  ( b )  showing  the  extent  of  all  the  conquests  of 
Islam  during  the  last  13  centuries.  It  may  interest  the  reader  that  this 
last  map  included  the  whole  of  France  with  the  exception  of  the  northern 
portion  and  also  the  whole  of  Switzerland  in  Islamic  territory,  and  this 
on  the  authority  of  Reinaud’s  Invasion  des  Sarrazins  en  France  et  de  France 
en  Savoie,  en  Piemont  et  dans  la  Suisse  pendant  les  8-10  siecles  d’apres  les 
auteurs  chretiens  et  mahometans  (Paris  1836).  Again  not  only  Sicily  but 
even  the  mainland  of  Italy  up  to  practically  Rome  was  also  occupied  by 
them  on  the  authority  of  M.  F.  filie  de  la  Primaudaie’s  Les  Arabes  en 
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Sidle  et  en  Italie  (Paris  1868).  The  Volga  region,  around  Kazan  (the 
Arab  Bulghar )  was  Islamicised,  according  to  Yaqut,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Abbasids  and  has  been  testified  to  by  Olga  de  Lebendeff’s  Ahrege 
de  I’histoire  de  Kazan  (Rome  1899).  Another  coloured  map  showed  the 
density  of  Muslim  population  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  giving  their 
number  and  percentage  in  the  general  population.  Yet  another  map 
(lent  by  the  Training  College,  Hyderabad)  was  an  illustrated  chronology 
of  Islam,  and  against  each  year  some  painted  picture  vivified  the  most 
important  occurrence  of  that  year,  like  the  battle  of  Badr,  the  bloodless 
capture  of  Mecca,  the  victory  at  Yarmuk,  the  tragedy  of  Karbala’,  the 
founding  of  Baghdad,  etc.  A  cardboard  painted  model,  in  two  dimen¬ 
sions,  of  a  durbar  of  the  Second  Asafjah  of  Hyderabad,  lent  by  the  same 
Training  College,  showed  the  ruler  and  ministers  seated,  and  other  audi¬ 
ence,  including  General  Reimond  in  the  hindmost  row,  standing.  Two 
small  yet  interesting  maps  were  prepared  by  the  Muhammadan  College, 
Madras,  regarding  the  Umaiyad  and  Abbasid  Caliphates  reminding  in 
pictorial  form  the  important  innovations  in  different  years,  like  the  coin¬ 
age,  navy,  government -built  cathedral  for  Christians,  race  course,  postage, 
asylums  for  lepers  and  other  destitutes,  compulsory  medical  examination 
for  practising  physicians,  paper  and  glass  factories,  tennis,  water-clock, 
nilometer,  etc.  Another  map,  coming  from  the  same  source,  depicted  the 
extent  of  Arab  commerce  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  Two  coloured 
maps  coming  from  Hyderabad  depicted  the  different  phases  of  the  world- 
famous  battles  of  Yarmuk  and  Malazgird.  Just  in  front  of  the  Yarmuk 
map,  the  Dirra  (leather  instrument  for  forensic  punishment)  reminded 
that  the  Caliph  ‘Umar  was  as  capable  a  civil  administrator  as  he  was  a 
strategian.  The  room  also  exhibited  coins,  lent  by  the  Hyderabad  Mu¬ 
seum,  one  o’f  which  was  a  gold  piece  of  the  time  of  Shahjahan,  about  six 
inches  in  diameter.  Original  ukases  of  Humayun,  Akbar,  Jahangir,  Shah¬ 
jahan  (come  from  Lahore),  of  Sultans  of  Turkey,  and  of  early  Asafjahs 
of  Hyderabad,  etc.,  were  an  interesting  collection.  The  beautiful  model 
of  the  dome  of  Rock,  Jerusalem,  is  in  fact  a  rival  of  the  Taj  Mahal.  Its 
details  were  the  subject  of  a  lantern  lecture  with  coloured  slides,  during 
the  celebration.  Lastly  the  Tipu  Sultan  Collection  contained  among 
other  relics  the  photograph  of  the  Persian  inscription  in  which  the  Sultan 
had  given  directions  according  to  which  the  present  famous  Krishna  Raja 
Sagar  project  was  completed. 

V.  The  Karnatic  Room  was  furnished  with  collections  lent  by  H.H. 
the  Prince  of  Arcot.  The  jewelry  and  other  valuables  reminded  the  glory 
of  the  past,  as  also  the  patronage  of  learning  extended  by  this  dynasty. 

VI.  The  Architecture  Room  contained  mostly  marble  models  of  the 
Islamic  monuments  of  India,  like  the  Taj,  the  Qutub  Minaret,  the  Mau¬ 
soleum  of  I‘timad-ad-Dawlah,  etc.  (lent  by  Muhammadan  College,  Madras). 

Apart  from  prints  of  old  Islamic  inscriptions  of  India  (like  those  of  the 
reign  of  Tughlaqs  and  even  earlier),  an  interesting  collection  was  that  of 
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coloured  maps  of  different  parts  of  the  world  on  which  miniature  paint¬ 
ings  of  important  architectural  monuments  in  each  city  brought  to  light 
many  a  forgotten  glory.  An  interesting  map  of  the  world,  lent  by  the 
Hyderabad  Training  College,  showed  the  Taj  Mahal  in  the  centre  and 
arrow  marks  explained  what  men  or  material  came  from  which  part  of 
the  world  to  complete  that  marvel  of  the  Mughals. 

VII.  The  Arcot  Room  displayed  dress  worn  in  olden  days  by  noble¬ 
men  and  women  in  India.  It  included  a  full  suit  of  the  legendary  Dacca 
muslin. 

VIII.  The  Literary  Room  was  mostly  furnished  by  Hyderabad.  One 
show-case  demonstrated  the  development  of  Arabic  script  by  means  of 
photos  of  pre-Islamic  inscriptions  and  inscription  of  the  year  5  H.,  of 
letters  of  the  Prophet  dating  6  H.,  of  the  inscription  of  31  H.,  of  copies 
of  the  Qur’an  from  the  second  century  onwards.  Another  case  contained 
copies  of  the  Qur’an  of  historical  interest  like  those  calligraphed  by  Aur- 
angzeb  and  his  reputedly  heretic  brother  Darah  Shikoh,  etc.  Illuminated 
copies  of  the  Qur’an,  masterpieces  of  illuminated  books,  miniatures  and 
calligraphy  were  a  wonder.  Mention  must  not  be  omitted  of  an  album 
of  miniatural  paintings,  apparently  belonging  to  some  Mughal  emperor, 
which  was  a  marvel  of  painting.  In  exquisite  colourings  it  contained 
portraits  of  unusual  beauty  of  Babur,  Shah  ‘Abbas,  young  Akbar,  youth¬ 
ful  Jahangir  with  his  Shaikh  Salim  ChishtI,  Shahjahan  on  horse,  Prince 
Kambakhsh  with  his  wife,  the  musicians  Tansen  and  Naubat  Khan  Kla- 
want,  PhukrI-dance,  etc.  Coins  of  the  Umaiyads  and  Abbasids,  oldest 
Arabic  MSS.,  first  Persian  New  Testament  translated  by  a  pious  Muslim 
savant  several  centuries  ago,  original  ukases  of  ‘Adilshahis,  autographs 
of  firmans  or  letters  of  Tlpu,  Clive,  etc.,  an  autograph  of  a  "governor  of 
Madras  in  Persian,  postage  stamps  of  42  Islamic  countries,  coins  of  as 
many  modern  Muslim  countries, — these  and  many  other  things  came 
from  the  Sa'ldlyah  library  of  Hyderabad. 

IX.  The  Mughal  Room  was  furnished  with  the  collection  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hyderabad  depicting  the  life  in  a  bourgeois  house  of  Mughal 
days. 

X.  The  Art  Gallery  was  monopolised  practically  by  a  single  collec¬ 
tion  of  a  Hyderabad  professor.  Its  arrangement  was  interesting  :  Hindu 
ministers  and  amirs  of  Muslim  rulers,  Muslim  saints,  birds,  hunt,  ladies, 
fauna  and  flora,  rulers,  etc. 

XI.  The  Hall  of  Science  displayed  instruments  of  astronomy,  physics, 
etc.  The  drawing  of  the  Combined  Balance  ( mlzan  jdmi‘),  taken  from  the 
book  oly-* ) ,  published  by  Osmania  University  Oriental  Publica¬ 

tion  Bureau,  has  five  movable  pans,  instead  of  the  usual  two.  It  was 
used  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  various  metals  and  jewels,  etc.,  by 
means  of  gravity.  Again,  the  swords  of  Jahangir  and  Aurangzeb,  sent 
by  Agra  Museum,  a  big  sun-dial  showing  not  only  the  hours  of  the  day 
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but  even  the  months  of  the  year  (from  the  collection  of  Qadi  Hablbullah 
of  Madras),  astrolabes  from  Hyderabad,  Madras,  and  many  places  were 
also  exhibited  here. 

XII.  The  Arab  Room,  furnished  by  organisers  and  loan  collections 
of  Hyderabad,  and  showing  the  parlour  of  the  Madina  people,  was  a 
masterpiece  of  plan  and  execution.  It  was  the  most  attractive  and  popular 
room.  Dressed  dummies  were  life-like. 

XIII.  The  lower  story  contained,  first,  the  Iqbal  Room.  Works  by 
that  famous  Indian  thinker,  and  works  on  him  were  collected  here.  Paint¬ 
ings  by  Arshad  to  illustrate  some  of  the  famous  verses  of  Iqbal  were  equal 
to,  if  not  excelled,  the  famous  Chaghta’I  paintings  for  Ghalib. 

XIV.  The  Orientalists’  Room  collected  the  monumental  works  of 
the  Westerners  on  Islam,  including  the  complete  set  of  Annali  del’ Islam 
by  Caetani  in  11  stout  volumes  of  folio  size,  regarding  only  the  first  forty 
years  of  Islam  (lent  by  the  Osmania  University),  as  also  the  big  world-map 
of  Idrisly,  which,  although  a  thousand  years  old,  resembled  very  much 
the  modern  maps.  Photographs  of  Orientalists  in  Arab  dress,  like  Nichol¬ 
son,  Arnold,  etc.,  were  a  curiosity. 

XV.  The  Urdu  Room  contained  pictures  of  practically  all  the  bigger 
Urdu  poets,  photographs  of  the  Osmania  University  buildings  and  mis¬ 
cellanea. 

XVI.  A  big  book-stall,  furnished  mainly  by  Hyderabad,  sold  books 
in  half  a  dozen  languages  on  Islamic  subjects. 

K.  M. 


Arabic  and  Persian  MSS : 

Students  of  Deccan  history  in  general,  and  of  Islamic  culture  in 
particular,  will  find  new  and  useful  material  in  the  study  of  the  original 
Arabic  and  Persian  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  archives  of  various 
collections  all  over  the  Deccan  which  have  so  far  escaped  from  the  notice 
of  scholars.  Accordingly  a  few  points  of  great  historical  and  cultural 
value,  gleaned  through  their  study,  apart  from  their  actual  themes,  are 
described  below  : — 

At  Bijapur,  there  are  two  collections  which  can  easily  be  approached 
by  scholars.  One  is  housed  at  the  upper  floor  of  the  gateway  of  the  Gol 
Gumbad  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  Islamic  Culture,  p.  247, 
April  1942  ;  and  the  other,  at  the  Dargah  (sanctuary)  of  Khwaja  Amlnu’d- 
Dln,  consists  of  about  two  hundred  manuscripts,  which  have  been  nicely 
preserved  and  they  are  quite  safe  from  worms.  Most  of  them  are  religious 
books.  By  chance  one  small  manuscript  having  only  fifty-eight  folios 
bears  its  name  on  its  cover  :  Zubdatu’l-Akhbar  min  Ahadith  Ahmad 
al-Mukhtar.  Its  main  importance  lies  in  its  colophon,  which  shows  that 
this  manuscript  has  been  nicely  calligraphed  in  naskh  by  ‘Abdullah  b. 
Faqlh  ‘Abdu’r-Rahman  al-Haliyyl,  on  16th  (PIDhu’l-Qa'da,  year  885  A.H./ 
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16th  Feb.  1481  A.D.,  at  the  Madrasa  of  Khwaja-i-Jahan  in  Bidar.  Khwaja 
Mahmud  Gawan  known  as  Khwaja-i-Jahan  had  built  this  Madrasa  (college) 
in  876  A.H./1471  A.D.  which,  according  to  Firishta,  was  quite  in  order  in 
1023  A.H./  1614  A.D.  (Firishta,  Lucknow  ed.  p.  358)and  only  during  the 
reign  of  Aurangzeb  it  was  damaged  by  an  explosion  in  A.H.  1107/ 
1696  A.D.  when  more  than  a  quarter  of  it  was  destroyed  ( Mahmud 
Gdivdn  by  Sherwani,  p.  145).  This  colophon,  at  least,  throws  sufficient 
light  on  the  fact  that  this  college  of  the  Khwaja  (d.  886  A.H./1482  A.D.) 
was  properly  functioning  during  his  lifetime. 

Shaikh  ‘Abdul-Karim,  one  of  the  court  iers  of  Shah  Jahan,  (vide  Islamic 
Culture,  p.  235,  July  1943,)  composed  one  monograph  concerning  the 
compilation  of  official  documents,  etc.,  which  is  preserved  in  the  form  of  a 
small  unique  manuscript  in  this  library,  in  fairly  good  style  of  Nastaiiq. 

One  manuscript  of  the  Mathnawi  of  Maulana  Muhammad  Akram 
Ghanimat,  which  bears  one  very  interesting  colophon,  shows  that  Maulana 
Ghanimat  was  a  native  of  Shahjahanabad  (modern  Delhi),  although  he  is 
popularly  known  to  have  come  from  Kunjah  (Gujarat-Panjab).  One  Yar 
Muhammad  transcribed  this  manuscript  in  the  best  style  of  Nasta'llq 
during  the  fourth  regnal  year  of  Shah  ‘Alam  Bahadur,  i.e.,  1121  A.H./ 
T709,  A.D.  at  Nander,  then  one  of  the  districts  of  Bidar  province  of 
Hyderabad  Dominions,  while  Amin  Khan,  the  brother  of  Khan-i-‘Alam 
and  Dast  ur  Khan  of  the  Deccan,  was  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Bidar 
(Ma’dthiru’l-Umard,  vol.  I,  pp.  352-56).  The  manuscript  was  written  atthe 
house  of  one  Mir  Muhammad  Sharif.  Particularly  this  period  in  the 
Deccan  history  was  of  a  great  turmoil. 

At  Poona,  the  Bharata  Itihasa  Samshodhaka  Mandala,  Poona,  reserves 
one  almirah  for  the  Persian  manuscripts  which  are  about  a  hundred  in 
number  and  most  of  them  are  on  history  and  literature. 

The  manuscript  of  the  Raudatu  s-Safd  of  Mir  Khond  in  this  collection 
is  only  the  second  half,  containing  the  5th,  6th,  7th  volumes  and  the 
epilogue,  which  with  the  exception  of  the  last  volume  and  epilogue, 
regarding  its  binding,  paper,  Nasta‘liq  style  of  calligraphy  and  the  two 
masterly  illuminated  pages  in  the  very  opening  of  this  MS.,  sufficiently 
support  the  testimony  that  it  was  entirely  prepared  in  Persia.  Only  the 
remaining  portion  has  been  supplemented  later  on  in  India,  which  was 
either  actually  and  not  previously  included  or  had  been  lost. 

Its  colophon,  which  should  be  brought  to  light,  can  be  summed  up  thus 
‘  This  manuscript  was  written  by  the  most  humble  ‘Abdul- 
Karim  son  of  Hajl  Yusuf,  on  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  the  month  of 
Rajab,  year  mo  A.H. /29th  Jan.  1699  A.D.,  the  43rd  regnal  year, 
while  the  reigning  Emperor  Alamglr  Badshah  GhazI  Aurangzeb, 
was  encamping  at  Islampuri.’ 

Aurangzeb  Alamglr  gave  this  name  Islampuri  to  Brahamapuri  during 
his  encampment  at  this  place.  It  lies  about  twenty  miles  south-east  of 
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Pandharpur  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhima  river.  Khafi  Khan  (vol.  II,  pp.  414, 
459  ;  survey  map  No.  26/26  0/10)  states  in  the  chronicles  of  the  43rd 
regnal  year  that  Aurangzeb  stayed  there  for  about  four  years  from  where 
he  despatched  forces  to  other  directions  of  the  Deccan.  But  Ma’dthir-i- 
Alamgiri  (p.  373)  also  asserts  that  he  stayed  there  from  17th  Shawwal, 
1106 till  5thjumada  I,  year  mi  A. H. /31st  May  1695 -29th  Oct.  1699  A. D. 

The  illustrated  manuscript  of  the  Ta'rif-i- Husain  Nizam  Shah,  was 
formerly  examined  by  some  scholars  but  no  one  could  identify  its  real 
author  from  its  study.  This  unique  manuscript  in  Persian  poetry  was  in 
reality  composed  by  a  poet  having  his  nom  de  plume  ‘Aftabi’  which  clearly 
occurs  in  many  verses.  He  belonged  to  the  Shi ‘a  sect,  the  religion  of  the 
Sultans  of  Ahmadnagar.  He  composed  it  in  honour  of  his  patron,  Sultan 
Husain  Nizam  Shah  of  Ahmadnagar  (A.H.  961-972).  One  of  the  poems  is 
specially  devoted  to  the  praise  (ta'rli  )  of  the  same  Sultan  who  might  have 
been  taken  as  its  name,  which  on  its  frontispiece  by  some  later  hand  is 
written  as  T  a' rif -i-Hasan  (instead  of  ‘Husain’)  Shah.  The  second  half 
of  this  manuscript  describes  the  battle  of  Talikota  between  Ram  Raja 
of  Vijayanagara  and  Sultan  Husain  Nizam  Shah.  The  latter  achieved  victory 
over  the  former  which  according  to  Aftabi  was  exclusively  due  to  Husain 
Nizam  Shah,  although  all  the  Deccani  Muslim  powers  jointly  fought 
against  Vijayanagara.  When  we  carefully  see  its  verses  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  many  places  the  poet  Aftabi  has  incorporated  the 
verses  of  some  other  poets  like  Jam!  and  others,  but  he  has  not  acknowledg¬ 
ed  their  authority  anywhere.  It  is  incomplete  because  it  abruptly  ends 
without  giving  any  verse  regarding  the  death  of  the  Sultan  according  to 
its  last  heading.  _  There  was  one  poet  in  the  period  of  Akbar  with  the 
nom  de  plume  ‘Aftabi  (MS.  of  the  Tadhkira-i-Suhuf-i- Ibrahim,  in  the 
Oriental  Library,  Bankipur),  who  might  have  left  Ahmadnagar  court  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  death  of  his  patron,  Husain  Nizam  Shah  in  972  A.H./ 
1564  A.D.  for  the  Imperial  Mughal  court.  These  three  hundred  and  forty 
verses  of  this  MS.  in  all  have  been  calligraphed  in  the  best  bold  type  of 
Nastaliq  style  of  calligraphy  with  some  technical  peculiarities  exclusively 
found  in  some  of  the  contemporaneous  manuscripts  prepared  in  the 
Deccan.  The  fourteen  miniatures  of  this  manuscript  play  an  important 
role.  They  are  in  a  great  variety  and  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period  than 
the  other  extant  specimens  of  the  Deccani  school  of  painting  of  the  same 
time.  Their  dates  may  be  traced  even  earlier  than  the  Mughal  school  of 
painting. 

A  manuscript  of  the  medium  size  can  be  called  an  Anthology,  because 
it  consists  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Yusuf  Zulaikha  of  Maulana  Jamx, 
Durr-i-Majdlis  of  Maulana  Yari,  Treatise  on  Calligraphy  of  Maulana 
Sultan  ‘All  Mashhadi  and  others,  being  bound  together  in  one  volume. 
The  general  condition  of  these  manuscripts  as  a  whole  is  deteriorating. 
The  style  of  the  carelessly  written  text  can  be  classed  as  Ta'liq.  Its  text  has 
been  spread  over  both  the  margin  and  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf.  The 
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colophons,  found  at  the  end  of  the  Yusuf  Zulaikha  and  Durr-i-Majdlis, 
in  the  middle  of  the  leaf  as  well  as  on  its  margin,  run  thus  : — 

(a)  ‘  Written  by  the  most  humble  Muhammad  Zahid  Beg  who 
copied  it  from  a  book  belonging  to  Mirza  Beg,  on  Monday,  the  24th 
Dhu’l-Hajja,  year  1067  A.H.  in  the  city  of  Bhagnagar.’ 

( b )  ‘  This  book  was  completed  on  Monday  during  the  last  part 
of  the  day,  the  first  of  the  month  of  Dhu’l-Qa'da,  year  1069  A.H., 
in  the  city  of  Bhagnagar.  Written  by  the  most  humble  Zahid  Beg 
who  copied  it  from  the  book  belonging  to  Mirza  Beg.’ 

The  mention  of  Bhagnagar  as  the  name  of  the  city,  the  names  of  the 
persons  and  the  dates  in  both  the  colophons  are  worthy  of  notice.  : — 

BakhshI  Nizamu’d-Dln  Ahmad  (d.  A.H.  1003)  asserts  in  his 
T abaqat-i-Akbari  thus :  'Muhammad  Quli  succeeded  his  father.  He  became 
the  lover  of  a  prostitute  of  the  name  Bhagmati  ;  and  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  city,  called  it  Bhagnagar.  He  had  one  thousand  horsemen 
as  the  retinue  of  that  woman,  and  they  all  attended  at  her  stirrups.  He  is 
ruling  the  country  up  to  the  present  day  which  is  the  year  1002,  A.H.  and 
in  the  38th  of  the  Ilahi  era,  i.e.,  regnal  year  of  Akbar’(Eng.  Tran.  vol.  Ill, 
p.  171). 

Almost  at  the  same  time  FaidI,  the  brother  of  Abu’l-Fadl,  was  sent  as 
an  ambassador  to  Ahmadnagar,  who  on  his  return  submitted  two  state¬ 
ments.  In  one  of  them  he  also  adds  some  words  about  this  Bhagnagar  : — 
‘  Muhammad  Quli  Qutb  Shah  Qutbu’l-Mulk  belongs  to  the  Shi'a  sect. 
The  city  of  Bhagnagar,  founded  by  him,  is  named  after  Bhagmati,  who  was 
a  prostitute  (quoted  by  Muhammad  Husain  Azad  in  his  Darbar-i- 
Akbari,  Lahore,  5th  ed.,  p.  405). 

But  Firishta,  who  began  to  compile  his  history  after  the  T abaqat-i- 
Akbari  and  brought  it  down  to  1026  A.H.  says  : — ‘  In  the  year  998  A.H. 
the  king  determined  to  remove  the  seat  of  his  government,  on  account  of 
the  congested  situation  of  Golconda,  which  from  many  causes,  particularly 
the  want  of  water,  became  extremely  unhealthy  ;  he  accordingly  fixed  on  a 
spot  situated  at  a  distance  of  five  kos  from  its  former  capital  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Moosy,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  city,  which  he 
called  Bhagnagar  (after  his  favourite  mistress) ;  but  after  her  death  he 
ordered  it  to  be  called  Hyderabad,  although  for  many  years  it  retained  its 
original  name.’  (Firishta,  Bom.  ed.  vol.  II,  p.  339). 

Khafi  Khan  also  supports  Firishta’s  view  in  the  course  of  the  account 
of  the  chronicles  of  1098  A.H.  He  says  :  ‘  He  (Muhammad  Quli  Qutb 
Shah)  had  a  wife  named  Bhagmati  whom  he  loved  the  most.  At  her 
request  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city  two  kos  from  the  fortress  of 
Golconda,  so  he  named  it  after  her.  Somet  imes  after  the  death  of  Bhagmati 
this  name  changed  to  Hyderabad,  but  the  public  still  calls  it  Bhagnagar 
(vol.  I.,  p.  368). 

‘  Almost  a  mile  to  the  south-west  of  Golconda  a  Baradari  of  Bhagmati 
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can  be  seen  as  one  of  the  suburb  monuments  of  the  Qutb  Shahi.  The 
Baradari  is  said  to  have  borne  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  those  who 
built  it  died  in  1625  A.D.  It  is  no  longer  available  now.  ( Journal  of  the 
Hyderabad  Archceological  Society,  1917,  p.  25  ;  Ma  athir-i-Dakkan 
by  Asghar  Bilgrami,  p.  95). 

It  is  a  pity  that  no  local  evidence  comes  to  explain  with  any  useful 
information  the  life  of  Bhagmati.  The  complete  poetical  works  of  Sultan 
Muhammad  Quli  Qutb  Shah,  which  have  recently  been  published  under 
the  patronage  of  Nawab  Salar  Jang  Bahadur,  do  not  bear  any  reference  to 
her  name  except  to  that  of  a  mistress  of  the  name  of  Idaidar  Mahal. 
No  doubt,  there  is  a  mention  of  Shahr-i -Haidar  which  literally  can  be 
interpreted  as  Hyderabad  and  it  was  perhaps  named  after  that  mistress 
who  had  been  styled  as  Haidar  Mahal  in  his  poetry  (Kuliyat-i- Sultan 
Muhammad  Quli  Qutb  Shah,  ed.  with  a  long  introduction  by  Dr.  S.  M. 
Qadri  Zor,  pp.  79-88,  105,  257). 

On  the  authority  of  the  Mdh  Ndma  it  is  asserted  that  the  name  of  the 
Sultan’s  mother  Bhag  Rati,  in  whose  honour  the  city  was  named  Bhagnagar, 
is  not  so  far  corroborated  by  any  other  authority  (quoted  by  M.A.  Siddiqi 
in  his  Tarikh-i-Golconda,  p.  309). 

Many  MSS.  of  literary  works,  which  were  prepared  at  the  Golconda 
court  as  the  best  specimens  of  artistic  reproduction  and  many  of  them  are 
still  preserved  in  various  libraries,  which  are  by  chance  dated  after 
1020  A.H.,the  year  of  the  death  of  Sultan  Quli  Qutb  Shah,  generally 
bear  Hyderabad  as  the  name  of  the  city  in  their  colophons. 

Consequently  in  view  of  the  above-noted  statements  it  can  be  said  that 
Sultan  Quli  Qutb  Shah  founded  a  new  city  named  Bhagnagar,  either  on  the 
suggestion  or  in  honour  of  one  of  his  mistresses  who  was  named  Bhagmati. 
She'might  have  also  been  entitled  Haidar  Mahal  and  thus  later  on  the  city 
began  to  be  called  Hyderabad,  although  the  former  name  Bhagnagar 
remained  in  vogue  in  certain  quarters  for  a  long  time  as  it  is  found  in  the 
above-noted  colophons  of  the  manuscript,  which  is  very  rare  to  be  found  in 
such  manners.  There  is  another  plausible  suggestion  that  the  name 
Bhagnagar  was  immediately  changed  to  Hyderabad  at  the  accession  of 
Muhammad  Quli  Qutb  Shah’s  successor,  Sultan  Muhammad  Qutb  Shah 
in  1020  following  the  epithet  ‘Haidar’  which  he  had  adopted  for  his  seals 
and  other  documents,  etc.  ( Oriental  College  Magazine ,  Lahore,  May 
1933,  pp.  88-100.  The  MS.  of  the  Ikhtiyardt-i-Qutb  Shahi,  in  the  Collection 
of  Prof.  Shairani,  bears  a  seal  which  has  been  deciphered  by  Prof.  Shairani). 

In  the  above-noted  colophons  the  mention  of  Muliammad  Zahid  Beg 
as  the  scribe,  who  has  transcribed  these  MSS.  in  a  curious  style  of  Ta‘llq 
might  be  the  same  calligrapher  Muhammad  Zahid,  whom  Ghulam 
Muhammad  Haft  Qalmi  has  mentioned  in  his  Tazkira-i-Khushnamsan 
(p-  59)  as  one  the  calligraphers  of  the  period  of  ‘Alamglr  Aurangzeb. 

Mirza  Zahid  Beg,  the  second  person  mentioned  in  both  the  colophons, 
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from  whose  books  Muhammad  Zahid  had  copied  these  MSS.,  was  perhaps 
appointed  to  acquire  fine  manuscripts  of  standard  works  from  abroad  for 
the  libraries  of  the  Sultans  of  Golconda.  One  of  these  is  one  fine  MS.  of  the 
Sharh-i-Gulshan-i-Raz  of  Mahmud  Shibistari  in  the-  library  of  Nawab 
Salar  Jang  Bahadur  (Mir  Muhammad  Mu' min  by  S.  M.  Qadri  Zor,  p.  149), 
which  bears  one  autograph  of  Sultan  Muhammad  Qutb  Shah,  verifying 
the  fact  that  it  was  presented  to  him  by  Mirza  Beg  Silahdar  (trooper)  in  1024 
A.H.  This  Mirza  Beg  was  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Mirza  Hamza  Beg  who 
was  one  of  the  chief  courtiers  of  Sultan  Muhammad  Qutb  Shah  ( Mir  Mu¬ 
hammad  Mu’ min,  by  S.  M.  Q.  Zor,  p.  138,  249). 

The  dates  1067  and  1069  A.H.  found  in  the  colophons  encourage  us  to 
say  that  the  transcription  of  these  manuscripts  must  have  begun  at  least 
earlier  than  the  former  date  when  the  second  MS.  took  about  two  years 
to  complete.  All  this  means  that  the  transcription  of  these  manuscripts  was 
begun  in  a  period  of  great  turmoil  in  the  history  of  the  Qutb  Shahi  dynasty, 
because  about  a  year  preceding  the  first  date,  i.e.,  1065  A.H./1656  A.D. 
Prince  Sultan  Muhammad  son  of  Aurangzeb  laid  a  siege  of  Golconda  and  a 
peace  was  concluded.  ‘Abdulla  Qutb  Shah,  the  then  ruling  Sultan  of 
Golconda,  promised  to  pay  the  arrears  of  tribute  for  the  past  years  and  he 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  prince  as  a  guarantee  of  loyalty  to  the 
Imperial  Mughal  court  (Khafi  Khan,  vol.  I.,  pp.  743-45,  746).  Moreover, 
in  the  domain  of  Mughal  coinage  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  kalima  type 
are  known  of  the  Shahjahan  period  but  none  have  yet  been  found  bearing 
legible  date,  although  of  Aurangzeb’s  silver  coins  some  of  the  very  first 
year  of  his  reign  (i.e.,  1069  A.H.)  are  available  with  date  and  mint  of 
Golconda  (Whitehead,  Catalogue  of  Coins  in  the  Panjab  Museum, 
vol.  II,  pp.  xcviii-xcix),  the  year  found  in  the  second  colophon  qf  the  manu¬ 
script  described  here.  In  short,  this  is  sufficient  to  conclude  that  at  that 
time  the  public  of  Golconda  must  have  been  feeling  the  unbalanced 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  also  impressed  upon  the  scribe  to 
avoid  the  usual  mention  of  the  name  of  the  then  ruling  Sultan  in  the  colo¬ 
phons  of  the  manuscript  noted  above. 

M.A.C. 


DELHI 


The  University  : 

The  University  Act  has  been  amended  by  the  Central  Legislature 
introducing  a  number  of  changes  which  affect  the  organization  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  administration  in  the  University  very  deeply.  The  Muslim 
members  of  the  Legislature  expressed  strong  disapproval  of  the  policy 
which  the  University  has  hitherto  pursued  with  regard  to  Islamic  studies. 
The  Muslim  legislators  did  not  gain  all  they  had  wanted,  but  the  Govern- 
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ment  accepted  the  proposal  that  the  Academic  Council  of  the  University 
will  have  a  panel  of  members  to  advise  it  on  questions  relating  to  the 
teaching  and  study  of  Islamic  subjects.  This  in  itself  is  a  small  gain  unless 
the  additional  members  are  able  to  persuade  the  University  to  establish 
a  full-fledged  department  for  that  purpose  with  its  professors,  readers,  and 
lecturers.  The  University  will  say  that  it  has  no  funds  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  Government  of  India  which  bears  practically  all  the  expenses  of 
the  University  is  rightly  expected  to  see  the  justice  of  the  demand  that 
there  should  be  adequate  funds  for  maintaining  a  department  of  Islamic 
studies  in  a  city  which  once  was  famous  in  the  world  as  Qubbat-u’l- 
Islam.  Besides,  Islamic  studies  form  an  important  branch  of  human 
knowledge  and  even  countries  which  have  hardly  any  Muslim  popula¬ 
tion  sanction  large  sums  of  money  to  provide  facilities  of  teaching  and 
research  in  Islamic  subjects. 


A  Three  Years  Degree  Course  : 


The  most  important  change  from  the  academic  point  of  view  which 
has  been  introduced  in  the  University  is  that  the  Intermediate  has  been 
abolished  and  the  Pass  and  Honours  Degree  course  has  been  extended  by 
a  year.  The  Board  of  Secondary  Education  has  been  reconstituted  as  the 
Board  of  Higher  Secondary  Education  and  the  school  course  has  been 
extended  by  a  year.  The  new  syllabi  drawn  up  by  the  University  and  the 
Board  give  greater  prominence  to  Indian  languages  which  have  been 
made  compulsory  for  all  students  and  in  which  Honours  courses  have 
been  established. 

Government  Publicity  : 


It  is  very  seldom  that  the  Government  of  India  is  directly  responsible 
for  any  activity  of  cultural  interest.  A  notable  exception  is  the  Publicity 
Office  organized  by  the  Department  of  External  Affairs  and  working  as 
an  autonomous  unit  under  the  able  guidance  of  Col.  Wheeler.  This 
department  known  to  the  world  as  “  United  Publications  ” — publishes 
literature  mostly  for  Muslim  countries,  and  therefore,  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  describe  its  activities  in  detail. 


Periodicals  : 

The  following  periodicals  are  published : 

1.  Le  Clarion :  a  monthly  illustrated  magazine  in  French. 

2.  Shipur  :  a  monthly  illustrated  magazine  in  Persian. 
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3.  An-Nafh  :  a  monthly  illustrated  magazine  in  Arabic. 

4.  Jahan-i-Azad  :  a  fortnightly  review  in  Persian. 

5.  Jahan-i-Imruz  :  a  fortnightly  review.  There  is  a  Persian  edition 
as  well  as  a  Pushtu  and  Urdu  edition. 

6.  Al-'Arabi  :  a  fortnightly  review  in  Arabic. 

7.  Taj  Mahal  :  a  monthly  review  in  Afghan  Persian. 

8.  Nan  Paruri  :  a  monthly  review  in  Pushtu. 

9.  Aj-kal  :  a  fortnightly  review  in  Urdu. 

All  these  reviews  are  illustrated,  the  get  up  is  very  attractive  and  most 
modern.  The  illustrations  are  very  well  produced.  The  articles  deal 
with  a  large  number  of  subjects — literary,  scientific,  social  and  historical ; 
but  they  are  essentially  popular,  not  learned.  The  selection  of  the  pictures 
might  have  been  better;  the  publication  of  the  pictures  of  cinema  stars 
is  not  a  very  edifying  method  of  propaganda  in  Muslim  countries.  The 
lands  of  Islam  would  feel  a  little  more  interested  in  the  life  and  history  of 
Indian  Muslims. 


A  Newsletter  : 

This  department  also  publishes  a  newsletter  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Tur¬ 
kish,  French,  and  Russian.  A  series  dealing  with  Indian  war  activities 
called  Mizan  series  A  and  another  called  Mizan  series  B  which  contains 
general  articles  on  India  are  sent  to  the  Middle  East  posts. 


Translation  of  Classics  into  Arabic  and  Persian  : 

A  new  venture  is  the  Bugle  Library  Series  of  abridged  world  classics 
translated  into  Arabic  and  Persian.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  these 
have  been  divided  into  five  sections  : 

( i )  Fiction, 

(ii)  Biography, 

(Hi)  History, 

( iv )  Science,  and 

( v )  Special  numbers. 

The  first  set  of  books  are  as  follows  : — • 

(t)  Ramayana, 

(ii)  Notre  Dame, 

(in)  David  Copper  fie  Id, 

(iv)  The  Brothers,  Karamazov, 
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(u)  Don  Quixote  and  the  Biographies  of 

(vi)  Peter  the  Great, 

( vii )  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
(viii)  Richelieu. 

The  main  criticism  that  occurs  at  first  sight  is  that  the  Muslim  peoples 
in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  are  likely  to  be  more  interested  in  the  culture 
and  history  of  Indian  Muslims  and  the  absence  of  any  book  bearing  on 
Indian  Islam  does  not  reflect  highly  on  the  choice  of  the  department. 

I.  H.  Q. 


NORTH-EASTERN  INDIA 


Late  Maulana  Thanvl  and  His  Works  : 

NINETEENTH  July,  1943  was  the  time,  when  the  whole  of 
India,  was  plunged  in  grief  by  the  sad  demise  of  Maulana  Ashraf  ‘All 
Thanvl.  A  versatile  scholar,  a  true  Sufi,  pious  and  holy,  Maulana 
was  the  greatest  spiritual  head  that  India  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  en¬ 
lightened  with  in  this  materialism  of  the  20th  century.  His  life  was  an 
emblem  of  religious  piety,  pious  sincerity,  and  theological  authority. 
Bold  and  frank,  he  was  the  greatest  enemy  of  untruth,  deceit  and  un¬ 
religiousness.  From  head  to  foot  he  was  the  strictest  follower  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet.  He  was  not  only  a  saint  himself  but  made  others  saints  also.  The 
greatest  physician  of  all  the  spiritual  ills,  Maulana  was  unique  at  this  time. 
His  disciples  are  not  only  ordinary  people,  but  even  the  scholars  of  emi¬ 
nence  and  writers  of  repute  have  come  to  drink  from  his  spiritual  fountain. 
People  who  are  themselves  considered  to  be  authority  on  theology  and 
religion  regarded  him  as  the  fountain-head  of  religious  learning.  To  him 
Tarlqat  and  Shari'at  were  not  apart,  as  professional  pirs  have  advocated, 
but  the  path  of  Tarlqat  is  impossible  without  treading  the  preliminary 
way  of  Shari'at . 

Bornon  5thRabi-uth-Thani  1 280  A.H.  on  Wednesday  in  a  respectable 
Muslim  family,  he  received  his  elementary  education  of  Arabic  at  Thana 
Bhawan,  a  village  in  the  district  of  Saharanpur  (U.P.).  Maulana  Fath 
Mohammad  Saheb  Thanvl  was  his  teacher  there.  From  the  year  1295  to 
1301  A.H.  he  studied  at  Madrasa  Deoband  under  Maulana  Ya'qub.  Just 
after  completion  in  1301  he  went  to  Cawnpore  as  a  teacher  and  for  fourteen 
years  he  was  teaching,  delivering  sermons,  and  guiding  people  to  religious 
matters.  Although  he  had  a  spiritual  contact  of  Bai'at  (  ^-*=s  )  with 
Muhajarullah  Haji  Imdadullah  Saheb  Muhajar-e  Makka,  through  Mau¬ 
lana  Rashid  Ahmad  Saheb  Gangohi  by  letter,  but  he  had  not  gone  per¬ 
sonally  to  Mecca.  Towards  the  close  of  1301  he  went  to  Mecca  and  then 
came  in  close  contact  with  him.  Haji  Saheb  lavished  all  his  love  and  affec- 
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tion  on  him.  He  drank  deep  of  Shaikh’s  inner  learning.  He  came  back 
and  till  1306  he  was  mostly  engaged  in  teaching  and  writing  works.  He 
has  written  and  compiled  books  in  this  period,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
spiritual  training  was  going  on.  In  1307  there  was  a  complete  change  in 
him  and  day  by  day  the  change  manifested  itself  so  strongly  in  him  that 
in  1310  he  passionately  and  restlessly  sailed  for  another  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  and  remained  with  his  Shaikh  Hadrat  Haji  Saheb  for  a  considerably 
long  time  and  thoroughly  received  the  inner  training.  He  came  back  in 
13x4  and  again  went  to  Gawnpore.  But  sometime  later,  he  at  the  advice  of 
Haji  Saheb,  cut  off  his  connections  with  Gawnpore  and  began  to  live  at 
Thana  Bhawan.  Since  then  till  the  present  time,  i.e.,  1362,  he  lived  the  life 
of  a  saint  and  reformer  in  Khanqah  Imdadia,  Thana  Bhawan. 

Thousands  of  people  came  for  spiritual  guidance  ;  they  enquired  and 
discussed  the  theological  problems  and  went  highly  indebted.  In  his  life¬ 
time  lacs  of  his  religious  sermons,  works,  and  speeches  had  benefited  the 
humanity.  His  efforts  have  made  thousands  of  infidels  Muslims  and 
hundreds  of  Muslims  pious.  The  wish  or  prophecy  of  Hadrat  Haji  Saheb, 
which  he  had  expressed  in  one  of  his  letters  to  him,  came  true.  When  Mau- 
lana  had  retired  to  Thana  Bhawan  Khanqah.  Haji  Saheb  wrote:  “  It  is 
better  that  you  have  gone  to  Thana  Bhawan.  I  hope  that  a  great  number 
of  people  will  be  benefited  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  by  you.  You  will 
give  a  new  life  to  our  Madrasa  and  Masjid.  I  always  pray  for  you  and 
think  of  you.” 


His  Works  : 

The  number  of  his  books  and  booklets  have  reached  approximately 
to  eight  hundred.  A  full  list  of  his  works  has  been  published  which  is 
called  ‘‘  Talifat  Ashrafia  ”  and  can  be  had  from  Maulvi  Hakim  ‘Abdul- 
Haq  Saheb,  Madrasa  Arabia,  Fatehpur  (U.P.). 

All  his  works  are  researches  on  scholarly  problems,  religious  intri¬ 
cacies  and  Sufistic  doctrines. 

Tafsir-ul-Bayan,  Shark  Mathnavi  Maulana  Rum,  Fatawa-i-Imdadiya, 
Alta'druf-al-Tasawwuf,  Behishti  Zewar,  Behishti  Gauhar,  are  all  stu¬ 
pendous  works  in  many  volumes.  There  are  a  number  of  his  religious 
Muwa'iz  and  Khutabat  which  have  been  printed  and  are  in  the  market 
available  for  everybody.  In  his  works  he  has  mostly  unravelled  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  difficult  verses  of  Holy  Qur’an,  commentary  on  Hadith,  replies 
to  difficult  questions  on  Fiqh,  knotty  points  on  Suluk  and  Tariqat,  well 
thought-out  reasons  of  moral  elevation  and  degradation  and  their  remedies, 
modern  scepticism  and  their  replies.  They  are  all  so  vast  that  a  full  book 
can  be  written  on  each  of  his  topic.  He  has  said  so  much  on  different 
subjects  of  theology  and  morals  and  ethics  on  different  occasions  that 
they  can  be  separately  classed  under  separate  heads. 
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Many  of  his  disciples  have  worked  on  this  line.  The  latest  collection 
of  this  type  is  called  Bawadir-ul-Nawadir.  It  has  been  published  and  has 
been  very  much  appreciated  by  learned  people.  This  book  has  covered 
one  thousand  pages.  The  answers  to  the  letters  of  people  from  different 
parts  of  India,  even  from  abroad,  are  heaped  in  numbers.  They  are  all 
pregnant  with  information.  He  was  so  particular  in  giving  replies  that 
he  responded  to  them  the  very  day  he  received  them.  He  continued  this 
till  his  death.  Whatever  he  wrote  he  did  it  with  Utmost  care  and  precision. 

Suluk  and  Tariqat  is  indebted  to  him  because  he  raised  it  from  the  lowest 
position  of  yogi,  to  which  it  had  gone  down,  to  the  eminent  position  of 
Salaf  Salehin  eliminating  all  the  unnecessary  things  which  had  gathered 
round  it. 

*  *  * 

The  Journal  of  the  Behar  and  Orissa  Research  Society  brings  out 
in  every  of  its  issues  very  valuable  articles  full  of  research  works 
that  Behar  is  doing.  The  March  and  June  issues  of  1943  deserve  special 
notice.  Mr.  S.  A.  Sherc,  m.a.  (London),  Curator,  Patna  Museum,  has 
contributed  a  very  interesting  article  which  is  at  the  same  time  very  in¬ 
formative.  It  ir.  entitled  “  Khilji  Kings,  their  Coinage  and  Mints.”  The 
basis  of  Mr.  Shere’s  article  is  twelve  silver  coins  which  have  been  un¬ 
earthed  in  a  mango  grove  of  village  Shahpur  police  station,  Shahpur  dis¬ 
trict,  Shahabad,  in  the  province  of  Bihar  on  15th  of  October  1940.  It  was 
sent  to  the  Patna  Museum  for  examination  and  report.  Mr.  Shere  tells 
us  that  they  all  seem  to  belong  to  the  time  of  the  founder  of  the  Khilji 
dynasty,  Jalaluddln  Flroze,  and  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  ‘  Ala’uddln 
Muhammad  Shah.  The  coins  date  from  696  A.H.  to  715  A.H. 

He  has  given  a  detailed  table  of  the  coins  which  will  not  be  out  of 
place  here. 

Jalaluddln  Firoze. 


Num¬ 

ber 

Mint 

Date 

A.H. 

Weight  in 
grains 

1 

Obverse 

1 

Reverse 

I  i 

Delhi 

694 

167.03047 

1  pl»  V  1 

J?  ^ 

>yi  jtuji 

2 

Delhi 

694 

167.29591 

Margin 

4 Jed  1  0 

S  0^ 

J  *->.  J  1 

-  *  L'~  , 
do 

i 

JaM  j  LjJIJ-iL 

»  U  J  J  jC>  jiliJ  1 JI  | 

jiLui 

No  margin 

do 

3 

Delhi 

694 

165.90699 

j 

do 

do 

14 
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* Alauddln  Muhammad  Shah. 


Num¬ 

ber 

Mint 

Date 

A.H. 

Weight  in 
grains 

Obverse 

Reverse 

4 

Darul- 
Islam  . . 

707 

165.78662 

iaC-'j  1  liaLJ  1 
"  Loll  .Ve 

< 3  ^  1  jX$  w 

5 

Delhi 

711 

169.01198 

'  J 

a  1 

.  jlULJl 

No  margin 

do 

l  1 

O'"*  1  1 

Margin 

partially 

cut. 

j  f  "jCVl  jIj>  .  .  .  . 

As  on  4. 

6 

Delhi  ..' 

714 

167.94098 

do 

Margin 

partially 

cut. 

.  .  .  . 

'  '  do 

7 

Darul 
Islam  (?).  . 

7i5 

I69-I575 

do 

J .... 
Ua-—  ^ 

V  (?)' 

do 

8 

Delhi  . . 

(?) 

7i5 

167.97184 

do 

J**>  .  .  .  , 

do 

9 

Delhi  . . 

(?) 

7i5 

165.19710 

do 

(?)  >■>  v  •  • 
As  on  4. 

10 

Delhi  . . 

7i5 

167.70950 

do 

Margin 

partially 

cut. 

do 

11 

Delhi  . . 

7i5 

167.07060 

do 

do 

12 

Delhi  . . 

7i5 

166.77739 

do 

do 

He  has  corrected  the  common  error  of  classing  the  Khiljis  as  Pathans 
or  Afghans.  The  Khilji  dynasty  ruled  from  1290  A.D.  to  1320  A.D. 
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when  they  were  supplanted  by  Tughlaq  dynasty. 

The  coins  are  circular  in  shape  with  the  name  and  title  of  the  monarch 
stamped  out  in  a  high  relief  with  a  double  square  on  the  reverse  while 
on  the  obverse  we  get  the  epithet  showing  the  spiritual  allegiance  to  the 
caliphate  within  a  similar  square.  The  circular  age  on  the  obverse  is  utilis¬ 
ed  to  give  the  name  of  the  mint  and  the  year  of  the  coinage. 

Jalaluddin  was  assassinated  on  17th  Ramadan,  695  A.H.  and  ‘Ala’uddin 
came  to  the  throne  in  695  A.H.  Three  coins  of  Jalaluddin  Firoze  date 
from  694  A.H.  and  all  the  remaining  nine  coins  of  ‘Ala’uddin  date  from 
707  to  715.  Seven  of  them  are  issued  from  the  mint  of  Hadrat  Delhi  and 
two  from  Darul-Islam. 

‘Ala’uddin  had  built  a  new  city  called  Siri.  Although  it  was  far  from 
Delhi  but  a  wall  stretched  from  Siri  to  Delhi.  ‘Ala’uddin  moved  to  this 
new  city  in  703  A.H.  (1303  A.D.)  which  was  also  called  Darul-Khilafat. 
This  city  must  be  Darul-Islam. 

The  second  article  which  deserves  mention  is  the  contribution  of 
Professor  Jagdish  Sarkar  of  Patna  College.  His  article  on  “  Mir  Jumla 
and  Iran  Correspondence”  is  continuing  from  the  June  issue  of  1942. 
This  paper  is  based  on  three  letters,  two  of  which  were  sent  by  Mir  Jumla 
to  Khalifa  Sultan,  the  Wazir  of  Persia  under  Shah  ‘Abbas  II.  These  two 
letters  have  been  taken  from  T abrizi  Golkonda  letters,  and  the  third  one 
is  the  reply  given  by  Shah  ‘Abbas  II  to  Mir  Jumla  offering  him  a  post  in 
the  Persian  kingdom.  This  letter  is  from  Ruqqa't  'Abbas  Thani. 

Professor  Sarkar  has  tried  to  clarify  after  a  comparative  study  of  all 
these  three  letters,  some  very  pertinent  points  regarding  Mir  Jumla ’s 
diplomacy  and  actions.  Furthermore,  it  throws  fresh  lights  on  Mughal- 
Deccan  and  Mughal-Persian  relations  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  has 
enabled  us  to  understand  the  attitude  of  Mir  Jumla  towards  Persia  during 
the  formative  period  of  his  career  as  a  minister  in  Golconda.  Economic 
necessity  has  forced  him  to  leave  his  place  of  birth  along  with  others  of  his 
co-religionists.  The  misgovernment  in  Persia  and  his  search  for  future  had 
made  a  soft  corner  for  Persia  in  his  heart.  This  was  always  manifested 
by  his  admiration  for  the  justice,  the  trade,  and  the  religion  for  which 
Persia  was  famous. 

The  third  article  which  demands  attention  is  “  A  Contemporary  Dutch 
Chronicle  of  Moghal  India,”  by  Brij  Narain  and  Sri  Ram  Sharma. 

There  are  two  copies  of  Hindustan  chronicle  under  Dutch  Record 
Office  at  Hague.  One  is  an  account  of  Indian  events  from  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jahan.  The  second  one  is  bound  up  with  the  report  of  Pelsaert  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  trade  in  India.  Both  the  report  and  Hindustani 
chronicle  are  written  in  the  same  hand. 

De  Laets  in  his  work  seems  to  rely  mostly  on  Hindustan  chronicle. 
Being  a  voluminous  writer  he  was  also  director  of  Dutch  East  India  Com¬ 
pany.  The  sources  themselves  which  he  utilised  were  not  very  reliable. 
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The  reason  was  that  his  reporters  did  not  know  Persian.  Therefore  the 
book  of  De  Laet  cannot  be  ranked  as  the  best  account  of  India,  its  value 
in  Europe  was  due  to  the  fullness  of  his  account  rather  than  to  its  accu¬ 
racy.  It  is  wrong  to  say  that  it  is  a  “  genuine  chronicle  of  the  Empire  ” — 
as  Dr.  Vincent  Smith  has  said  :  Its  importance  lies  only  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  one  of  the  early  sources  of  information  of  the  Mughal  period  by  a  con¬ 
temporary  European. 

De  Laet  translated  these  into  Latin  but  he  did  not  faithfully  reproduce 
the  Dutch  original.  Fifteen  years  ago  Professor  Brij  Narain  translated  it  into 
English.  The  present  work  is  an  effort  to  modernise  the  spelling  of  the 
Indian  name,  identified  places,  and  persons  mentioned  in  the  text.  He  has 
added  notes  intended  to  help  the  reader  in  evaluating  the  text.  Now  it 
can  be  safely  relied  on  as  an  independent  source  of  information  of  the 
Mughal  period. 

Other  researches  which  the  authors  and  scholars  of  Bihar  are  doing 
ought  to  be  mentioned  here. 

Professor  K.  K.  Dutt  of  Patna  College  has  written  a  very  informative 
book  on  ( 1 )  Alivardy  Khan  and  his  T imes.  This  book  is  based  on  a  compara¬ 
tive  and  critical  study  of  unpublished  as  well  as  published  documents  and 
records  in  English,  French,  Persian,  Marathi,  Bengali,  and  Sanskrit. 

2.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Bengal  Suba — Social  and  Economic, 
Volume  I. 

At  present  he  is  engaged  in  writing  a  thesis  on  Shah  ‘Alain  II  and  the 
English. 

Some  of  his  papers  also  are  relating  to  Islamic  subject  or  Islamic  culture 
which  deserve  notice.  They  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  “  Conspiracy  of  Wazir  ‘All.” — A  study  of  Wazir  ‘All’s  conspi¬ 
racy  against  the  English. 

2.  “  The  first  two  Anglo-Mysore  wars  and  the  economic  drain  in 
Bengal” — A  critical  estimate  of  the  economic  effects  as  regards  the  eco¬ 
nomic  drain  in  Bengal  caused  by  the  English  East  India  Company's 
first  two  wars  against  Mysore. 

3.  ‘‘A  Letter  of  Shah  ‘Alam  to  George  III  (1770).” — AstudyofShah 
Alam’s  letter  to  George  III  regarding  the  non-payment  by  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Government  in  Bengal. 

The  Indian  Historical  Quarterly,  Calcutta,  March  1943,  has  presented  a 
very  learned  article  on  “  Shuja‘-ud-Daula  as  Diplomat,”  by  Professor 
A.  F.  M.  Khalilur-Rahman. 

Professor  Syed  Hasan  Askari  of  Patna  College,  Department  of  History, 
is  always  doing  works  which  are  of  special  interest  to  us.  The  following 
papers  of  his  must  find  a  place  in  these  columns. 

1 .  “  Raja  Ram  Narain  and  his  Part  in  Plassey ’  ’ — A  series  of  articles 

on  Raja  Ram  Narain  Manzum,  the  poet  and  administrator  and  Na’ib-Nazim 
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of  Bihar  1752-1761.  It  deals  with  the  games  of  intrigues  and  counter¬ 
intrigues  in  which  Raja  Ram  Narain  was  with  the  aid  of  the  English  and 
his  Hindu  compatriots  struggling  to  oust  Nawab  Mir  Ja'far  in  favour  of 
his  elder  brother,  Mir  Muhammad  Kazim  Khan  in  1757-58.  It  has  been 
sent  for  publication  in  journal  of  Indian  History,  Madras. 

2.  _“Some  more  unpublished  letters  of  Raja  Ram  Narain  relating 
to  Shah  ‘Alam’s  invasion  of  Bihar  in  1759-1761.” — This  paper  is  based 
on  a  unique  manuscript  discovered  by  the  writer.  This  fact  has  already 
been  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Calcutta  sessions  of  the  Indian 
Historical  Congress  1939.  This  paper  has  been  sent  for  publication  in 
Bengal  Past  and.  Present,  Calcutta. 

3.  “  The  sons  of  Tlpu  Sultan  ” — Besides  many  facts  about  Sultan 
Path  Hydar  and  his  other  brothers  which  the  paper  contains,  it  brings 
to  light  a  valuable  document  preserved  in  a  Judge’s  Court  of  Patna  which 
tells  us  of  Prince  Ya’sin,  the  fifth  son  of  Tlpu  Sultan,  who  came  to,  and  once 
stayed  at  Patna  in  1822.  It  is  sent  for  publication  in  the  Tlpu  Sultan 
commemoration  volume  to  be  published  at  Aligarh. 

4.  ‘‘Some  Persian  histories  of  Kashmir.” — A  series  of  articles  being 
published  in  the  Urdu  monthly  “  Ma'asir,”  Patna,  containing  short 
notices  of  the  following  manuscripts  : — 

(a)  Nawddir-ul-Akhbar  by  Rafiuddln  Ahmad  bin  ‘Abdus-Sabur 
bin  Khwaja  Muhammad  Balkhi  Kashmiri.— This  manuscript  was 
originally  written  in  1736  and  the  present  copy  is  dated  1199  A.H. 

( b )  Tdnkh-i-A‘zami,  the  well-known  history  of  Kashmir  by 
Muhammad  A'zam. 

(c)  T drlkh-i-Kashmir  by  Narain  Kol,  written  in  1122  A.H.  The 
manuscript  which  is  complete  belongs  to  the  Waqf  Library  of  Diwan 
Nasir  ‘ Ali  of  Khujwa  in  the  District  of  Saran  (Bihar).  The  seal  of  the 
owner  is  dated  123  A.H. 

(d)  Tarikh-i-Kashmir  by  Haider  Malik  Chardarah.  This  rare 
manuscript  is  dated  1248  A.H. ,  and  contains  only  92  folios.  It  belongs 
to  Babu  Gaya  Prashad  Saxena  whose  family  was  connected  with  the 
famous  Raja  Shltab  Rai  and  his  son  Maharaja  Kalyan  Singh  ‘Ashiq, 
Na’ib  Nazims  of  Bihar. 

5.  ‘‘A  Newly  Discovered  Letter  of  Shah  ‘Alam  to  King  George  III 
of  England” — This  paper  is  submitted  to  the  Indian  Record  Commission. 
It  is  a  long  letter  drafted  by  Shambhu  Lai  at  the  instance  of  Raja  Daya 
Ram  which  being  sent  to  Delhi  is  said  to  have  been  approved  of  by  the 
Emperor  and  returned  to  Calcutta  to  be  forw'arded  to  England  (in  1779). 
Besides  the  usual  subject  of  the  non-payment  of  the  Bengal  tribute,  it 
contains  an  account  of  the  country  powers,  such  as  the  Jats,  the  Sikhs, 
the  Marathas,  and  Nawab  Shuja'ud-Daula. 


S.  A.  A. 
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New  Publications  : 

SHAIKH  Muhammad  Ashraf,  the  well-known  publisher  of  Lahore, 
has  recently  brought  out  two  booklets,  connected  with  the  life-work  of 
the  late  Dr.  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal.  The  first  booklet  brings  together  a 
number  of  letters,  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Muhammad  ‘Ali  Jinnah  between 
May  1936  and  November  1937,  a  few  months  before  his  death.  In  these 
letters,  Dr.  Iqbal  gives  his  own  views  concerning  the  various  political 
and  cultural  problems  with  which  Indian  Muslims  are  confronted  at 
present  and  gives  advice  in  a  confidential  manner  to  the  great  Muslim 
leader  regarding  the  policy  of  the  Muslim  League.  In  a  foreword  to 
the  published  Letters,  Mr.  Jinnah  provides  the  essential  historical 
background  of  the  letters  and  expressly  says  that  Dr.  Iqbal’s  views  were 
substantially  identical  with  his  own,  and  that  they  ultimately  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  united  will  of  Muslim  India,  as  adumbrated  in  the  Lahore 
resolution  of  the  Muslim  League,  popularly  known  as  the  Pakistan  Re¬ 
solution,  passed  on  the  23rd  March  1940.  The  second  booklet,  entitled 
the  Complaint  and  the  Answer,  is  a  rendering  into  English  verse  by 
Mr.  Altaf  Husain,  of  Dr.  Iqbal’s  celebrated  Shikwah  and  Jawab-i-Shik- 
wah.  The  translation  is  commendable  for  the  fidelity  of  its  rendering  as 
well  as  for  the  suitability  of  the  verse  in  which  it  is  couched.  Both  the  books 
have  been  printed  on  excellent  paper  and  in  beautiful  bold  type,  which 
makes  reading  a  pleasure. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Minerva  Book  Shop,  Lahore,  have  recently 
published  “  Muslim  India — a  Social  Survey  ”  by  Mr.  W.  C.' Smith,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Islamic  history  at  the  Forman  Christian  College,  Lahore.  It 
is  a  penetrating  survey  of  modern  Indian  Islam,  and  presents  the  new 
development  within  the  Muslim  community  from  the  War  of  Liberation 
of  1857  f°  I942-  Part  I  deals  with  ideas,  while  Part  II  is  concerned  with 
politics.  But  the  work  is  not  merely  a  chronicle.  The  author  has  also 
attempted  to  bring  to  bear  upon  historical  events  the  analysis  of  modern 
sociology  as  understood  by  him.  Each  institution,  each  movement  is, 
accordingly,  interpreted  in  its  social  and  economic  setting,  and  the  author 
constantly  tries  to  point  out  the  class  content  of  religious  ideology.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith  has  shown  amazing  industry  in  the  collection  of  relevant 
facts  from  innumerable  sources.  He  professes  to  write  as  a  socialist ;  and 
his  work  is  bound  to  cause  a  stir  by  the  devastating  criticism  to  which  he 
has  subjected  almost  every  Muslim  author,  leader,  institution  and  move¬ 
ment  that  has  come  under  his  survey. 

Maulana  ‘Abdul-Majid  Daryabadi  has  been  known  to  be  engaged 
upon  an  English  translation  of  the  Holy  Qur’an  for  several  years  past ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  at  last  the  appearance  of  Part  I  of  his  annotat¬ 
ed  translation,  which  was  published  early  this  year  at  Lahore.  The 
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Taj  Publishing  Co.  of  Lahore  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Muslim 
community  for  undertaking  the  publication  of  this  important  work  in 
these  war  days,  which  are  fraught  with  all  kinds  of  difficulties  for  the 
publishing  trade.  The  learned  translator’s  valuable  annotations,  which 
are  primarily  designed  to  help  towards  a  better  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Qur’an,  give  ample  proof  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  translator’s  vast  reading  not  only  in  the  relevant  Islamic  literature 
but  Iso  in  modern  philosophic  thought  and  Biblical  literature.  Excellent 
glazed  paper  has  been  used  for  this  publication,  which  carries  the  original 
Arabic  text  and  the  translation  on  opposite  columns.  With  its  clear  and 
beautiful  types,  the  whole  presents  an  exceedingly  attractive  appearance. 
The  work  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  30  parts.  Further  details 
about  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  Taj  Publishing  Co.,  Railway  Road, 
Lahore. 


Works  in  Preparation : 

Mr.  K.  A.  Waheed,  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Islamic  Research 
Institute,  Lahore,  is  preparing  a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  Islamic 
literature,  designed  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  literature  in  Eastern  and 
Western  languages  connected  with  Islamic  studies.  A  vast  amount  of 
bibliographical  material  has  already  been  collected  by  him  under  three 
thousand  subject-headings,  relating  to  the  religion,  history,  culture,  arts, 
and  sciences  of  the  Muslim  peoples  all  over  the  world.  In  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  reference,  these  subject-headings  have  been  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  contain*  references  to  thousands  of  books,  pamphlets,  papers,  essays, 
and  articles  in  the  principal  languages  of  the  world.  In  the  case  of  very 
rare  sources  of  information  not  easily  accessible  to  the  average  reader, 
brief  summaries  of  their  contents  have  also  been  added.  This  monumen¬ 
tal  work  of  reference  when  completed  is  expected  to  constitute  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  research  of  inestimable  value,  useful  alike  to  the  student  and  the 
general  reader.  Since  the  publication  of  this  voluminous  work  is  a  matter 
of  time,  bibliographical  information  on  any  subject  connected  with  the 
religion,  history,  and  culture  of  Islam  may  he  obtained  by  any  interested 
person  by  addressing  its  compiler,  Mr.  K.  A.  Waheed,  Qadeer  Manzil, 
Maya  Road,  Lahore. 

Another  prominent  member  of  the  same  institute,  Mr.  M.  Sharif 
Punni,  b.a.,  ll.b.,  has  completed  his  Urdu  translation  of  Professor  Philip 
K.  Hitti’s  History  of  the  Arabs,  which  is  the  best  and  the  most  up-to-date 
work  on  the  subject.  The  work  is  now  under  revision,  and  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  several  scholars  has  been  secured  in  the  revision  of  the  translation 
from  their  several  special  points  of  view,  in  order  to  ensure  its  correctness 
in  every  respect.  While  the  principal  European  languages  are  rich  in 
Islamic  literature  which  is  still  growing  from  day  to  day,  and  contain 
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numerous  studies  of  great  value  beyond  the  pen  of  the  Urdu  reader,  Urdu 
literature  itself  suffers  from  a  lamentable  dearth  of  authoritative  and  up- 
to-date  work  on  Islamic  history.  The  translation  of  Professor  Hitti’s 
admirable  work,  which  embodies  the  latest  results  of  modern  critical 
research,  would  therefore  constitute  a  most  welcome  and  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  Urdu  historical  literature.  The  original  contains  many  useful 
illustrations,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  translator  to  add  to  them  in  the 
Urdu  edition  a  number  of  coloured  plates,  reproducing  the  paintings  and 
mosaic  work  of  the  Alhambra  (Granada  in  Spain),  which  contains  some 
of  the  priceless  extant  specimens  of  Moorish  art. 


NEW  BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


ISLAMl  PARTI  KA  A' IN.  by  '  Aziz 
Hindi ,  published  by  Iqbal  Academy ,  Zafar 
Manzil  ;  Tajpura ,  Lahore,  pp.  104  ; 
price  Rs.  1-8-0. 

THE  world  is  not  content,  in  spite  of 
all  its  material  progress,  with  its 
present  condition;  the  Islamic  world 
is  least  so.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  Muslims  have  lost  their  world 
domination  and  have  been  reduced  to 
insignificance  in  the  big  affairs  ;  they  are 
very  much  backward  in  mental  achieve¬ 
ments  and  material  possessions.  Many 
attribute  this  to  their  neglect  of  the 
principles  of  morality  laid  down  in  the 
Qur’an  and  acted  upon  in  the  heydays  of 
the  glory  of  their  forefathers.  Hence 
many  attempts  are  being  made  to  revive 
the  old  order,  and  the  movement  for 
4  ‘  back  to  Islam”  is  getting  increasing 
momentum.  More  so,  the  account  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  proposals  come  from 
the  West,  for  the  world-order  curiously 
include  those  so  dear  to  Islam  and  have 
so  far  been  neglected  in  the  Weston  ac¬ 
count  of  the  “anarchy”  of  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  sovereignties. 

The  present  booklet  is  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  questionable  patriot  who  is 
kept  in  a  detention  camp  and  completed 
it  during  the  forced  leisure  in  the  hospital. 
The  result  is  obvious. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  establish  on 
-earth  the  kingdom  of  God.  Happily  he 
has  divided  his  scheme  into  two  parts, 
the  first  and  the  present  one  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  constitution  to  unite  Muslim 
individuals  into  regional  committees  and 


consolidate  them  through  a  world-wide 
organisation. 

The  central  structure,  the  court  of 
arbitration,  treasury,  provincial  and  re¬ 
gional  sub-structure  form  the  gist  of  his 
scheme. 

In  the  author's  words,  the  hypocrites 
are  the  fifth  columnists,  and  let  us  first 
tackle  with  and  eradicate  them  before 
opening  a  front  against  unbelief  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  in  the  cherished 
millennium. 

The  booklet  is  an  interesting  reading 
but  not  of  any  scientific  value  except  as  a 
record  of  the  present-day  tendencies  of 
Indian  Muslims. 

M.H. 


PESHWA  MADHAU  RAO  I,  by  Anil 
Chandra  Bannerjee ,  M.A.,  published  by 
A.  Mukerjee  and  Bros.,  2,  College 
Square,  Calcutta ;  price  Rs.  6. 

PESHWA  Madhau  Rao  I,  by  Prof. 
Anil  Chandra  Bannerjee,  is  a 
learned  work  which  deals  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
reign  of  Madhau  Rao  I,  who  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  greatest  of  the  Peshwas, 
is  very  significant  in  the  history  of  the 
Maratha  people.  Generally,  the  readers 
of  the  modern  Indian  history  close  their 
chapters  at  the  battle  of  Panipat  with  the 
wrong  impression  that  the  battle  put  an 
end  to  the  Maratha  power.  But  that  is  a 
great  mistake.  It  may  be  said  to  the  credit 
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of  the  Maratha  people  and  their  leaders 
that  the  Maratha  history  took  a  new  turn 
even  after  the  battle  of  Panipat  and  the 
people  gained  fresh  footing  both  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South  of  India.  The  reign 
of  the  Peshwa  which  begins  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Panipat  marks  a  new 
organization  and  revival  of  the  Maratha 
power.  At  the  same  time,  this  is  a  very 
eventful  reign  covering  a  vast  held  of 
interstate  politics  which  existed  among 
the  Indian  powers,  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal.  The  Maratha  State  had  to  deal 
with  the  British  Government  of  Calcutta, 
Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Native  Kingdoms  and 
the  Maratha  Feudatories  on  the  other. 

It  appears  that  the  contents  of  the  work 
were  originally  included  in  a  thesis 
which  the  Professor  had  submitted  for 
Prem  Roy  Chand  Scholarship  and  no  less 
than  5  chapters  have  already  appeared  as 
articles  in  various  journals  and  have  been 
read  at  the  proceedings  of  Indian  History 
Congress.  Later  on,  the  matter  was  ar¬ 
ranged  and  put  in  a  book  form.  The  auth¬ 
or  has,  however,  ably  clarified  the 
whole  political  situation  which  centred 
round  the  Marathas  with  necessary 
reference  to  the  economic,  social,  and 
religious  conditions  of  the  Maharashtra 
as  it  existed  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  one  may  be 
excused  to  point  out  that  the  work  has 
been  based  exclusively  on  the  Maratha 
and  the  English  sources  with  no  collateral 
study  of  Persian  documents.  Though 
the  author  says  that  he  has  also  derived  his 
information  from  the  Persian  sources, 
yet  a  close  study  of  the  chapters  proves 
otherwise.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  no 
work  of  Indian  history  relating  to  this 
period  and  the  past  can  justify  its  purpose 
without  consultation  of  Persian  sources 
which  contain  the  whole  range  of  history 
from  the  advent  of  Mohammedans  into 
India  right  up  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  whole  period,  and 
especially  the  political  relation  which 
existed  between  Hyderabad  and  the 
Marathas,  has  not  been  corroborated 
with  the  Persian  histories  and  documents 
which  are  extant  in  Hyderabad  and  else¬ 
where.  The  Record  office  and  private 
archives  in  Hyderabad  contain  hundreds 


of  documents  which  throw  illuminating 
light  on  the  period  and  no  work  of  this 
type  may  be  justified  without  having  full 
recourse  to  these  original  sources.  No 
historian  of  this  period  can  dispense  with 
Ghulam  ‘All  Azad  and  Luchminarayan 
Shaflq,  which  form  reliable  sources  of 
the  history  of  the  Deccan. 

It  is  but  natural  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  book  which  brings  to  light  the 
political  relation  of  Hyderabad  and  the 
Marathas  presents  only  one-sided  point 
of  view  which  is  not  supported  by  the 
Persian  contemporary  authorities.  The 
battles  of  Udgir  and  Poona,  which  were 
fought  between  Hyderabad  and  the 
Marathas  in  1760  and  1761  respectively, 
for  example,  are  the  topics  which  are  not 
treated  impartially  with  full  recourse  to 
the  authorities  of  both  the  sides.  In  the 
first  place  the  account  of  the  battle  is  not 
given  in  detail  and  the  reader  is  not  in  a 
position  to  form  correct  judgements 
about  the  causes  which  led  to  the  battle 
and  the  consequences  which  followed. 
In  this  connection  the  author  says  that  in 
January  1761  Nizam  ‘All  Khan  refused 
to  join  the  Peshwa  in  his  expedition  to 
the  North.  This  sentence  requires  an 
explanation.  The  facts  are  that  before  the 
Peshwa  Balaji  Baji  Rao  set  out  for  the 
great  battle  of  Panipa*,  he  hurried 
Raghunath  Rao  with  an  army  of  25,000 
soldiers  to  the  bank  of  the  Godavari 
ostensibly  to  request  Ni?am  ‘All  Khan's 
help  in  his  Northern  expedition,  but  ul¬ 
timately  it  was  intended  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  movements  of  the  Nizam. 

Similarly  the  author  has  described  the 
battle  and  sack  of  Poona,  but  he  has 
omitted  many  important  incidents  and 
sidelights  which  explain  the  exact  nature 
of  the  battle  and  the  forces  which  worked 
behind  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Nizam  was  moved  by  the  favourable 
circumstances  of  the  great  battle  of 
Panipat  for  his  famous  expedition  to 
Poona  but  it  was  the  natural  corollary  of 
the  Maratha  civil  war  which  was  waged 
after  the  death  of  Balaji  Baji  Rao.  The 
Nizam  was  invited  by  one  of  the  parties 
which  challenged  the  Poona  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  at  first  invited  by  Raghu¬ 
nath  Rao  for  his  help  against  his  nephew, 
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the  Peshwa,  and  was  supported  by  many 
Maratha  Sardars.  The  letters  of  Gopika 
Bai,  the  mother  of  the  Peshwa,  also 
furnish  valuable  information  about  the 
military  movements  of  the  Nizam.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  letters  should  be 
ignored  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject. 
The  sack  of  Poona  is  also  described  with 
great  exaggeration.  The  outrages  which 
are  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by 
the  Nizam  and  especially  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  are  not  consistent  with  the 
liberal  and  tolerant  policy  of  all  the  Asaf 
Jahl  rulers.  In  the  course  of  the  narration 
that  the  favourable  terms  were  conceded 
to  the  Nizam  after  the  battle,  the  author 
says  that  the  Nizam  did  not  deserve  the 
terms  because  his  position  at  home  was 
somewhat  critical  for  he  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  eliminate  Salabat  Jung.  This  is 
far  from  truth.  Nizam  ‘All  Khan  had 
assumed  the  reins  of  the  government 
independently  long  before  he  set  out  for 
‘  Poona  Expedition/ 

The  author  has  fairly  surveyed  the 
events  and  results  of  the  First  Anglo- 
Mysore  War  and  has  been  greatly  helped 
by  Dr.  Sinha’s  book.  While  his  chapter 
on  the  Revival  of  the  Maratha  Power  in 
the  North  has  added  much  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  his  last  chapter  gives  us  the  greatest 
pleasure  where  we  find  the  mention  of 
cultural,  social,  and  religious  activities 
in  vogue  in  the  time  of  Mad  ha  u  Rao. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  most  welcome  part  of 
the  book. 

Lastly  we  have  got  to  say  a  word  as 
regards  the  map.  The  object  of  such 
maps  is  to  illustrate  the  campaigns  or 
battle-fields  but  none  of  which  we  find 
in  them. 

We  have  ventured  to  give  suggestions 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  the  author 
would  incorporate  them  in  his  second 
edition,  which  is  not  too  far  a  date  to  come 
out. 

The  author  deserves  our  best  compli¬ 
ments  for  his  scholarly  and  well-docu¬ 
mented  work  of  the  most  important  period 
of  the  Maratha  history. 

K.  S.  L. 


THE  CRUSADE  OF  FREE  SPIRITS  : 
(A  draft  of  Peace  Conditions ),  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Alexander  Wamwetzos,  LL.D.f 
M.P.  ( Hellas ) ;  published  by  the  Hew 
Book  Co.,  Bombay,  8 vo.,  pp.  292  and 
xvi,  cloth  bound  ;  price  Rs.  14. 

THE  author  of  this  book  was  at  one 
time  professor  of  law  in  Athens. 
As  a  believer  in  democracy  as 
well  as  one  whose  country  has  fallen  a 
prey  to  Nazi  aggression  the  author  is 
anxious  to  see  that  the  post-war  world  is 
not  governed  by  the  law  of  the  jungle. 
Hence  he  envisages  a  world  state  to  safe¬ 
guard  democracy  and  liberty.  With  the 
idealism  of  the  author  every  thinking  man 
will  find  himself  in  agreement :  but  it  is 
the  practical  solution  of  the  problem 
which  is  the  most  difficult  and  exacting 
task  which  has  ever  confronted  humanity. 
Besides,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  ready  for 
a  world  State  ?  There  can  be  no  union 
between  units  of  unequal  dimensions 
and  powers  and  the  world  is  yet  not 
ready  to  think  in  terms  of  small,  manage¬ 
able  units  federating  together  for  certain 
definite  purposes.  The  first  step  towards 
integration,  paradoxically  enough,  must 
be  an  orderly  disintegration  and  the 
leviathans  of  empires  and  unions  must 
be  willing  to  break  into  pieces  for  finding 
greater  unity  in  a  world  federation.  For 
this  the  world  is  not  ready.  Apart  from 
the  dangers  inherent  in  organizing  another 
League  of  Nations,  there  is  the  obvious 
anomaly  of  empires  unwilling  to  loosen 
their  grip  on  smaller  and  weaker  nations. 
Capitalism  and  imperialism  are  still  not 
dead  and  wolves  are  more  dangerous  if 
they  don  sheeps'  clothing.  A  great  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  book  is  that  the  author  tries 
to  tackle  this  baffling  problem  with  hardly 
any  data  or  resources  at  his  command 
except  the  files  of  newspaper  cuttings 
which  also  do  not  go  beyond  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war.  Hence  the  study  could 
not  but  be  superficial  and  lacking  in 
perspective.  Nor  has  the  author  been 
always  able  to  rise  above  his  own  preju¬ 
dices  and  environment.  He  might  have 
realized  that  the  Greek  orthodox  church 
is  not  the  only  religion  worth  protection 
and  that  the  problem  of  religious  free¬ 
dom  in  the  world  is  infinitely  more 
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complex  than  it  appears  to  the  author. 
For  instance,  it  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the  idea  of  religious  freedom  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  “  proselytism  in  any  form  ” 
should  be  forbidden.  The  author’s  study 
of  world  problems  is  mainly  based  on 
propaganda  which  he  has  most  naively 
assimilated.  For  instance  his  solution  of 
the  Palestine  problem  created  by  an 
aggressive  and  militant  Zionism,  is  that 
the  Arabs  of  Palestine  be  migrated 
“  into  the  neighbouring  thinly  populated 
Arabian  States.”  These  Arabs  are  to 


be  replaced  by  Christian  immigrants, 
because  Palestine  is  holy  to  them  !  There 
is  one  bright  spot  in  the  book.  The 
author’s  study  of  the  Indian  problem  is 
impartial  and  helpful.  The  reason  is  that 
here  the  author  is  on  firmer  ground. 
He  has  studied  the  problem  in  India  and 
is  guided  by  sound  political  and  legal 
instinct.  The  book  embraces  a  large 
number  of  topics,  is  well  arranged,  and 
lucidly  written. 

L  H.  Q. 


